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Chronicle of Events 

July 1944 

There was a debate in the House of Lords on the political 
situation in India. Lord Strabolgi criticized the methods of censor- 
ship as prevailed in India. Lord Faringdon raised the question of 
India's food situation. He wanted to know what provision was being 
made to deal with it. 

Lord Munster, replying to the debate in the Lords on India, 
said : “His Majesty’s Government have not departed in any way 

from the intentions declared in the Cripps Mission and repeated 

by the Governor-General.” 

In the House of Commons, replying to the debate on India, Mr. Amery 
gave renewed assurances that Britain stood by the promises of independence 
after the war and that the offer made by Sir Stafford Cripps still 
hold good. 

Mr Amery laid stress on the food situation in India and the 
consequent strain on India’s economy. 

Syed Badruduja, ex-Mayor of Calcutta, presiding over the Lahore 
Ma]lis Ahrar Conference, condemned the Pakistan scheme and the 
League Ministries. 

Mr. Fenner Brockway said in London. “The refusal of the Viceroy 
10 rneet Gandhiji is one of the major defeats of the war.*’ 

In the House of Lords, the Bill to amend t!io Government of 
India Act, 1935, was given a second reading without discussion. 

The Government of Orissa reviewed the grounds on which secui'ity 
prison^jrs in the province were detained under the Eestriction and 
Detention Ordinance. 

H. E. the Governor of Bengal, in a broadcast from Calcutta, 
referring to Bengal’s food situation, said : “Wo are almost out of the 
wood so far as this year is concerned.” 

The Indian delegation offered a compromise proposal to the World 
Monetary Conference (Brotton Woods) regarding the release of India’s 
blocked sterling balances — The proposal was opposed by Britain, the 
U. S. A. and France. 

Mr, B. G. Kher, former Premier of Bombay, V7as released from 
detention. na vvab SALA.R bahaOUR 

A joint statement signed by Sardar Santokh Singh, M.L A., Sardar 
Harnam Singh, President, All-India Sikh League, Sardar Jogindar 
Singh and others referring to the formula of communal settlement of 
Mr. Bajagopalachari, supported by Mahatma Gandhi, said : “We strongly 
protest against this offer, on behalf of the Sikh community, R.nd 
hereby declare that the Sikhs will fight to the bitter end against 
the proposal.” 

Dr. Shyama Prasad Mookerjee, presiding over a meeting of the 
Bengal Provincial Hindu Mahasabha in Calcutta, said : “The terms 
now offered to Mr. Jinnah by Mr. C. Bajagopalachari contemplate 
a division of India, from the very initial stages, based on communal 
consideration.” 

The Chancellor of the Chamber of Princes, the Nawab of 

1 
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Bhopal, presiding at the final sitting of the Standing Committee, 
reviewed the war situation and made a statement on the war effort 
of the States. 

The Executive Committee of the Nationalist Christian Party of 
Bombay expressed happiness over Mahatma Gandhi’s efforts for 
evolving a communal settlement. 

The Famine Inquiry Commission presided over by Sir John Wood- 
head started work in New Delhi. 

Ist. The full text of Mahatma Gandhi’s letter of June 17 to the Viceroy and the 
Viceroy’s reply on June 22 was released for publication from New Delhi. 

A Small Savings Scheme to popularise thrift habit and to provide greater facilities 
for the easy purchase of National Savings Certificates and Stamps was inaugurated 
in Calcutta and adjacent industrial area. 

Sir William Beveridge, who prepared a plan for full empLiyment to follow 
up his social security scheme, made his first public comment at Sheffield on 
the Government white paper outlining their employment policy. 

An Ordinance was issued from New Delhi to provide for and regulate the 
payment of compensation for death, personal disablement or dumage to property 
arising from the explosion in the Bombay docks on April 17. 

The Working Committee of the All-India Mujlis-i-Ahrar decided at Lahore 
to turn down the invitation of Mr. Jinnah to join the Muslim League. 


2nd. The Labourite Dath/ Herald urged the British Parlismcnt to take np with- 
out delay “the complaint'’ about India’s food situation .cor tail td m the mani- 
festo of 27 prominent Indian Leaders. 

Of about a hundred Congress detenues, who were ordere* to be released 
during June by the Punjab Government, only 7 were not inh rned in their 
Home Villages or Towns* The rest, like all thr^e previou ly reltased, number- 
ing about 300, were interned. 

3rd. Sir Kamaswami Mudaliar, supply member, G reriiment of india spent four 
days in Calcutta discussing with the Coal Conti il Board, colliery owners, the 
Coal Commissioner and other officials, measi res calculated to «ring about the 
greatest possible output of coal and to make the best possible use of it. 

Syed Badrudiija, ex-Mayor of Calcutta, presiding over the ^ahore District 
Majlis-Ahrar Conference (at Lahore), condem.ied the Pakustai fcSeheme and 
strongly criticized the League Ministers. 

4lh. In the Bengal Legislative Council, the President (Sir B. P. Bingh Roy) 
gave his ruling regarding competency of the Ho ise to impose a tax on agri- 
cultural income from lands owned by the Ruler of an Indian Staid and Bengal. 
The point arose in connexion with Agricultural ncome Tax Bill . is passed by 
the Bengal Legislative Assembly). 

Nawabzada Liaquat Ali Khan, General BecreUry, All-India V aslim League, 
announced at Brinagar, that a meeting of the cc incil of the All India Muslim’ 
League would be held at Lahore on the 30th. ai d 3l8t. July. 

Mr. Fenner Brockway in an interview, in Lo don, said : “The refusal of the 
Viceroy to meet Gandhiji is one of the Major d* feats of tho war.” 

The Bill to amend Government of India i ct of 1935 in regf rd to several 
minor points was givena second reading in the Hmise of Lords without discussion 
after a brief explanation by the Under-Becietary for India, the Earl of 
Munster* 


Prof, Archibald Hill, addreBsing the East India A«sodatio i, (in London), 
stressed the urgency of a new approach to the Indian problems. ^ 

fi® Bengal Legifllative ^unoil the Chief Minister Sir Nazimuddin stated : 

‘The Government of India will give back the lO.OOO tons of rice which the 
Government of Bengal have eent to Assam. It is purely a Quest on of « 
temporary loan which will be repaid by the Oentral^Qovewment from fhS 
quota reserved for the Army from outside Bengal.” orumen* irom tne 

6th. In the House of Commons, Indian famine conditions were referreii to 

Mr, Sorenson (Labour) ask^ if Mr. Amery was aww^ oTlhe public warni. g 
against the recurrence of famine conditions issued by ‘27 influential IndiaS 
industrialists and whether he was satisfied that adequate steps had bwn SeS 
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to avoid such a recurrence*— Mr. Amery : “Yes, The Government of India and 
the Provincial Governments have been actively pursuing the measures described 
in my answer on April 6.” 

7th. In the Bengal Legislative Council, Government’s scheme relating to the 
rationing of “Bhog” offerings to Hindu deities was outlined by Mr. H. S. 
Buhrawardy, Civil Supplies Minister, when he announced the appointment of a 
committee to aRsist Government in carrying out the scheme. 

Mr. J, K. Mitter, presiding at the first Quarterly General Meeting of the 
Bengal Naticnal Chamber of c ommerce in Calcutta, reviewed the food situation 
in Calcutta and in tbe provinc'.\ 

The Wording Committee of the Sindh Provincial Muslim League, at its 
meeting at Karachi, passed a resolution calling on the Sindh Ministry to resign 
from office forthwith. 

Sir Jwala Prasad Brivastava, Food Member, Government of India* issued a 
statement on food imports. 

8tb. Mr. V. D. Savarkar, Preside it, Hindu Mahasabha, in an interview in New 
Delhi, said “It is a paradox that the Hindu Mahasabha which is dubbed a 
communal I ody, is actually more national than the Congress which claims to 
be a nationa body.’' The Congress, he added, was not national in its outlook 
because it wi s unjust to Hin lus and showed preference to Muslims. 

The Cover imeut of Orissa reviewed the grounds on which security prisoners in 
the province were detained uncer the Restriction & Detention Ordinance. 

The Indija Information bervice (Washington) reported that arrangements 
were made t( ship 400, COO tors of wheat to India before October 1. 

9th. Mr. C. Eajagopslachari. in a statement from Panchgani, said : “My efforts 
t) secure Mr Jinnali’s powerf' 1 help in pushing through an honourable settle- 
ment of the 3ommur al questi have reached a stage when the public have to 
be taken intc confidence “ 

The 19th r eet jig of the Standing Committee of the A. I. Newspaper Editors’ 
Conference n.et in the office of the *'Smd Observer'^ at Karachi. 

The two-day session of the first Sindh Journalists* Conference began at 
Karachi. Members of the Standing Committee of the A. I. N. E. C. also attended 
the Conference, which was inaugurated by Mr. S. A. Brelvi. Mr. Devdas Gandhi 
presided. 

1 0th. H. E. the Governor of Bengal, in a broadcast from Calcutta, referring to 
Bengal’s food situation, said : “We are now within reasonable sight of having 
procured the minimum total of rice to see us through until the next Aman 
crop in November. This means that we are almost out of the wood so far as 
this year is concerned.” 

The Working Committee of the All India Hindu Mahasabha, adopted a reso- 
lution in New Delhi, opposing coalition with the Muslim League in forming 
Ministries in provinces and favouring coalition with political parties other than 
the League on the basis of an agreed programme. 

In the Bengal Legislative Council, consideration of the Agricultural Income- 
tax Bill, as passed by the Assembly, was resumed. Mr. Humayun Kabir 
(Proja) criticized the retrospective character of the measure and suggested that 
it should come into force from April 1. 1945. 

Dr. Shyama Prasad Mookerjee, W^orking President, All India Hindu Maha- 
sabha, issued a statement from New Delhi, in which he said : “Destitutes are 
slowly coming into Calcutta again, and it is natural that the matter has received 
prompt notice outside Bengal.” 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, in the course of a Press statement from Allahabad, 
said : “There is almost a universal desire in India for an early solution of the 
present political impasse. It is abundantly clear from Gandhiji’s correspondence 
with the anthorities that he is anxious for a settlement and this settlement need 
have no reference at all to tbe threat of civil disobedience which must disappear 
in the atmosphere of settlement.” 

A deputation representing Six Muslim Associations met Malik Ehizar Hyat 
Tiwana, Premier of the Punjab, and requested him to reconsider his attitude 
towards the Muslim League. 

The Sindh Journalists* Conference which met at Karachi for two days under 
the presidentship qj Mr. Devdas Gandhi, concluded after passing a nunaber 
of resolutions* The Conference resolved that the continuance of the political 
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deadlock'was reBponsible for the continuance of restrictione on the Press and 
declared that, in the interests of free and healthy journalism, the political dead- 
lock should be resolved and political leaders should, aa a first step, be released 
to create the necessary atmosthere for ending the deadlock. 

11th. Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, in a stateinent from Allahabad on the correspondence 
between Mr. Kajogopalachari and Mr. Jinnah to solve the communal deadlock, 
said : “I am glad that the stagnant water of the pool have been stirred. 1 have 
no doubt that the vast majority of Hindus and Muslims alike will welcome a 
settlement on just and reasonable terms/’ 

Mr. Amery, replying to a question in the House of Commons, said 
he had consulted the Government of India on the question of applying 
the increases in family allowances to British officers of both British and Indian 
Services in India* 

In the Bengal Legislative Council, details of communal disturbances that 
took place in May in Khulna and Jessore districts were given by the Chief 
Minister. 

The Working Committee of the All-India Hindu Mahasabba, in a resolut’cn 
from New-Delhi, said: “In view of the reports received about the Working 
of tlie Muslim League Ministries in the different provinces showing that not 
only legitimate rights and interests of the Hindus and other minorities have 
Buffered but such administration has proved generally detiimental to the 
interests of the province as a whole, the Working Committee calls upon the 
Hindus and other non-Muslim members of the provincial legiBlatures to 
withdraw their co-operation with the Muslim League.” 

A Communique said ; “The Governor of Orissa has assigned to Mr. S. L, 
Maewood, who has been appointed Adviser to His Excellency, 

the business of Government, arising in the following Secretariat department 
Education, Health and Local Self-Government, Ktvenue, Development, Law, 
Commerce and Labour and Supply and 'iransport. His Excellency will be in 
direct charge of Home (including Civil, Defence, Publicity and Reconiting 
sections) Finance and P. W. D.” 

The Indian delegation offered a compromibe proposal to the World Monetary 
Conference (Bretton Woods) regarding the itlease of India’s blocked sterling 
balances. The compromise provided that a part of the Sterling holdings, 
to be determined by the conference, be released for conversion into other 
ciirreiicies— The proposal was opposed by Britain, the U. S. A. and France. 

12th. The Bengal Legislative Council further considered the Agricultural 
Income-tax Bill as passed by the Lower House. 

A meeting of the representatives of those affected by the Paper Control 
Order was held in Bombay, Sir M. S. A, H>dari, Secretary, Industries and 
Civil Supplies Department, Government of India'presiding. 

Mr. Amery, replying to questions by Labour member, Mr. Sorenson and 
Mr. Harvay about Mahatma Gandhi’s pronounerments, sard ; “1 Lave seen Press 
accounts of certain statements made recently by Mr. KajagopnUchari and an 
interview with Mr. Gandhi by a correspondent of the "'News ChroiiicleJ^ 

Mr. Eden, leader of the House of Commons, indicated that the House would 
discuss India shortly, 

18th. Mahatma Gandhi, in an informal talk at Panchgani, reiterating his faith 
in the destiny of a free India, declared : “1 live for a cause and if I perish 
it is for the cause.” 

Mahatma Gandhi, in handing over to Press representatives two statements for 
publication, explained that they we^e two sets of notes prepared i after discussion 
with Mr* Stuart Gelder, "News Chronicle" war correspondent in India. 

14tb. Mr. B. G. Kher, former Premier of Bombay, was released from detention 
and left for Bombay. Mr. Kher was arrested on the morning of August 9, 1942 
along with other Congress Leaders, and had been kept in detention at Yerawada 
since then. 

Mahatma Gandhi, in a talk with Pressmen at Panchgani said : “I have 
received bitter criticisim of my views expressed in the Gelder interview. Some 
of my correspondents say that, under the infiuence of moderates and moneyed 
men, I have betrayed the cause of the country.” ^ 

In the Bengal Legislative Council, Mr. K. 0. Eoy Chowdhury introduced a 
Bill— Commercial Firms Bill-designed to regulate security of service, provident 
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fund, gratuity and pension and life asBurance of peiBons employed in commercial 
firms. 

Mr. Fenner Broekway, Secretary, Independent Labour Party, wrote in the 
New Leader: “We in tbo Independent Labour Parly Btand completely behind 
the Indian National Gongrees and all SectiouB of Indians who demand the 
independence of India. We never ceaae in our opposition to Biitiah imperialiem. 

A joint BiaUmcnt signed by Baidar Santokh fciugh, m l.A., Sardar Hariiam 
Singh, Piesident, All-India Sikh League, Sardar Jogindar Singh and others 
said: “The formula for Coinmanal S'*ttlement of Mr. Rajagopalachari, which 
is Bppported by Mr. Gandhi has crealtd a stir in the Sikh Community. How 
can Mr. Gandhi make such an offer to Mi. Jinnah in the face of the definite 
assurance given by the Congress in its Lahore Bession of 1929 to the Sikhs to 
the effect that the CongreBS will be paity to no communal settlement which 
does not give full satisfaction to the Sikhs — “We strongly piotest against tliis 
offer, on behalf (»f the Sikh Communiiy, and hereby declare that the Sikhs 
will fight to the bitter end against the ])ropo9Hl.” 

15th. Dr. IN. B. Khare, member of the Viceroy’s Executive Council, commenting 
on Mahatma Gandhi’s pronouncement said (in New Dcini) : ‘It is clear that 
Mr. Gandhi has accepted Mr. Rajagopalachan’s proposal of dividing the country 
into more than one political state. According to Mr. Gandhi himself vivisection 
of India was a sin, bo the Mahatma at the present moment is willing to do a 
sinful act consciously.” 

Mahatma Gandhi, in an interview at Pachgani/ observed : “My plan contem- 
plateB immediate lecognition of full Independence for India as a whole, subject 
to the limitations, for thu duration of the war, to meet the requirements of the 
Allied operations. The Cripps ])laii, as I understand it, dealt more with the 
future than with the immediate arrangements.” 

A meeting of the Working Committee of the AlMudia States Muslim League, 
was held at Nagpur under the chairmanship of Mr. Kasul Khan, President of 
the Muslim League of Barod * State. 

16th. Mr. C. Rajagopalachari, i an interview' at Panchgani, said : “It is grati- 
fying to note that apart from the Mahasabhii’s uiicompromibing attitude, Mr. 
Gandhi’s acceptance of my scl erne has been widely welcomed. The opposition 
of the Mahasabha leaders to any Congress-League Beltlement on the basis of 
Belf-determination for predominantly Muslim areas is nothing surprising or 
new. ‘Jheir opposition must be taken for granted. It cannot be met by any 
terms acceptable to the Muslim League. If we accept the argument of the 
Mahasabha the lesult will be undoubtedly continuance of the deadlock and of 
British rule for all time.” 

Dr. Bhjama Prasad Mookherjee, presiding over a meeting of the Council of 
the Bengal Provincial Hindu Mahasabha in Calcutta, said : ‘The terms now 
offered to Mr. Jinuah by Mr. C. Rajagopalachari contemplate a division of India 
from the veiy initial stege based on communal conbideiations, after tearing to 
piieces existing proxinces like Bengal and the Punjab into small fragments, 
yuch an offer was only aimed at placating Mr Jinnah’s megalomnia.” 

H. H. the Maharaja of Kashmir, Lt Gen. f^ir II an JSingh. Indian represen- 
tative on the British war cabinet, paid an oilicial visit to Indian troops in 
Italy on his way to India. 

17th. In the Bengal Legislative Council, Mr. N. N. Mi lalanabish nave notice of 
an adjournment motion to criticize a Government ciic. *ar issued to all district 
officeiB, relating to the publication in the “Calcutta Gazt ^e” of lue prices in 
the districts. 

The Bengal premier, Sir Nazimiiddin. inaugurating the proceedings of the 
Raugpur District Miifliim League Confeience said : “The Lesgue is the only 
organization by which the MuslimB could maintain their poll 'cal existence, but 
the time has come when the League should extend its activi. ' also to cons- 
tructive work for all-round betterment of the Muslim masses. 

18th. India’s sterling balances in Britain were referred ^o during the debate in 
the House of Commons on a £ 1,000,000,000 vote of credit for war expenditure. 

The question of the continuance in office of the League Ministry in feindh 
came up before the Council of the Bindh Provincial Muslim League in the 
form of the resolution already passed by the Working Committee of the Provin- 
cial League calling for the resignation of the Ministry, 
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At the mcoting of the Central ConfiumerB’ Council in New Delhi, it was 
announced that a slightly higher quota of Kerosene had been arranged 
from October and it was suggested by those present that brass sheets should 
be distributed in the widest manner possible so that utensils might reach the 
remotest villages. 

19th. Mahatma Gandhi in a Press interview at Pacbgani said : “The independence 
of India as a whole is a certainty. That it may not come in my life time is a 
matter of indifference to me. I can but work for it till the end of my life.” 

The Nawab of Bhopal, presiding at the final sitting of the Standing Committee 
of the Chamber of Princes (in Bombay) reviewed the war situation and made a 
statement on the war effort of the States. 

20th. The Speaker of the Sindh Assembly, Syed Miran Mohd. Shah admitted an 
adjournment motion of Sheikh Abdul Majid, holding that an Ordinance is an 
extraordinary law as distinct from the ordinary law and the manner of its 
application, such as the prevention of an M. l. a., from performing his duty to 
his constituency, does constitute a matter of urgent public importance. 

Mr. Bavarkar, President, Hindu Mahasabha, in a statement from Bombay 
criticized Mahatma Gandhi and Mr. Eajagopalachari for conceding the Pakistan 
claim to Muslims without consulting other organizations and, in particular, the 
Hindu Mahasabha. 

21st. The British news magazine Cavalcade sent four questions to Mahatma 
Gandhi. The fourth question stated : “Will you outline your conception of the 
role of a free India in the post-war world with special relations to the peoples 
of the British commonwealth and the United States of America ?” Mahatma 
Gandhi replied : “My proposal is an acid test and I have no shadow of doubt 
that its hearty acceptance by Britain will immediately turn the scales and 
ensure the defeat of the belligerent powers and fill exploited nations of the earth 
with hope. You see that I am therefore fighting for no small stake.’' 

Mr. N. V. Gadgil, President of the Maharastra Provincial Congiess Committee, 
said at Poona, ‘T do not see any feeling of defeat or opportunism in Gandbiji’s 
various statements. There is no need for Oongressmeu to worry or get confused.” 

2 2nd. The Bengal Provincial Hindu Mahasabha was asked by Mr. V. D. Bavarkar 
to observe the first week of August as the Akband Hindusthan and Anti PakiS’ 
than week” to protest against Mr. Rajagopalachari’s scheme for Communal 
Bettlement. 

The Executive Committee of the Nationalist Christian Party of Bombay issued 
a statement expressing happiness over Mahatma Gandhi’s efforts for evolving a 
communal settlement as evidenced by the proposals emanating from Mr, C. 
llajagopalachariar to Mr. Jinnah. 

The All India Urdu Congress held its session at Hyderabad (Resy). The in- 
augural session of the Congress was presided over by the Nawab of Chhatari. 

23rd. Dr. B. R. Ambedkar, Labour Member, Government of India in a speech in 
Bombay, said : “I am glad that Mr. Gandhi has begun to move in the direction 
of a communal settlement, late as it is; Mr. Gandhi has realised that a commu- 
nal settlement is a necessary precursor to a National Government.” 

Mr. S. A. Brelvi. presiding over the first All-India Urdu Journalists’ Confe- 
rence at Hyderabad (Dn.) expressed the view that it was in the hands of writers 
in Urdu to hasten or delay the day when the majority of the people of this 
country would hail Urdu as their national language. 

24th. Quazi Mahomed Isha, President, Baluchistan Muslim League and member 
of the Working Committee of the All-India Muslim League, in a statement 
from Bhopal, on Mr. Rajagopalachari’s proposals for a communal settlement, 
said : “The Muslim nation refuses to accept the position of a petitioner.” 

In the Bengal Legislative Council, an adjournment motion criticizing a 
Government Circular issued to all district officers relating to the publication in 
the ‘ Calcutta Gazatte” of rice prices in the districts was lost without a division. 

H. H. the Maharaja of Jammu and Kashmir replying to an address presented 
on behalf of the people of the State on his return to Srinagar, said : “What I 
saw and heard while in England convinced me of the high determination of 
every man and woman to achieve complete victory and lasting peace, no matter 
what the sacrifice involved might be,” 

The inauguration of the KohUpui Assembly was performed at Eohlapur at 
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the Durbar Hall, by the President, Mr. A. N. Mitchel, Prime Minister of 
Kohlapur. 

In the Sindh Legislative Assembly, Mr. Abdul Majid moved an adjournment 
motion “to discuss the failure of the Premier on Saturday to promise immunity 
from prosecution as abettors to those who are stated to be ready to prove before 
A Court of law or a tribunal that they paid an illegal gratification of Ils. 70,000 
to a Minister for getting the control rates manipulated as was asserted by Mr. 
Nichaldas 0. Vajirani in his speech on the 22nd instant.” — The 
Premier said that the offer was merely a suggestion and in any case, 
bribery was not a cognisable offence, and there were other legal causes open to 
the parties concerned. The motion was ruled out of order. 

25th. In the House of Lords, opening the debate on the political situation in 
India, Lord Stiabolgi said that the Labour Party wanted facts on this buhj c*t. 
There had been tierce Censorship in India, both military and political. Hiere had 
been complaints that the military censorship had been aimed primaiily at 
preventing news reaching the British people which was already known to "the 
enemy and not to pieveiit news reaching the enemy The political censorfehip 
had been most rigid and it had been very difficult to obtain accurate informa- 
tion about what was going on in the political field. 

Lord Faringdon raised the question of India’s food situation in the House of 
Lords. He said that many people were becoming increasingly uneasy. He 
wanted to know what provision was being made to deal with it. 

Lord Munster, replying to the Lords debate on India, said : ‘His Majesty’s 
Government have not departed in any way from the intentions declared by the 
Cripps Mission and which have been repeated again by the Governor General in 
his speech to the combined Legislatures and the piopoeals stand in their 
entirety.” 

26th. Bir J. P. Brivastava, Food Member, at a Press Conference in New Delhi, 
said : “I view the food situation in Bengal and in the country generally with 
much greater confidence than I did last year.” 

In the Bengal Legislative Council, the Chief Minister, Sir Nazimuddin 
announced : “The Government propose to take early steps to institute an in- 
quiry by a high judicial officer into the working of the adminisl- ations of tlxe 
Howrah Municipality during the past few 3 ears and into the allegation ^ against 
the executive of the Municipality.” 

Mahatma Gandhi, interviewed on the Lords debate said : “I have read the 
debate in the Lords on the Indian question with attention. I confess I am 
disappointed.” 

27th. The first leBsiou of the reconstituted Travancore Srimulam AsRcmlily was 
held at Trivandrum under the presidency of the Dewan-President, Bachivottwani 
Sir C. P. lUmaswami Aiyar. 

Mr. F. B. Wace. Secretary, Supplies aud Transport, Punjab Government 
commented on Loid Munstei’s remarks during the food debate m the House ot 
Lords that the Punjab Government’s scheme of purchase of food grains through 
agents was not working altogether satisfactorily. 

28th. Mahatma Gandhi in a Press interview at Panchgani said : “I say unhesi- 
tatingly that underground activities, even though utterly innocent in themselves 
should have no place in the technique of non- violence. Sabotage and all it 
means including destruction of property is in itself violence.” 

Mr. L. S. Ameiy. Secretary of State for India, replying to the Commons debate 
on India, ’ initiated by Mr. Pethwick Lawrence (Lab) gave renewed assurances 
that Britain stood by the proraiscs of independence after the wai made to India 
two years ago. The offer made by Sir Stafford Cripps still held good. 

Mr. Amery said that Mr. Gandhi had expressed his views on the immediate 
situation, and so long as that was the basis of his proposals, they did not 
even a starting point for a profitable discuBsion with the Viceroy or with the 

interned Congress Party Leaders. .... i x .i. 

In the Bengal Legislative Council, the Governments action in ai^lying to the 
'*ral Government for the service of a number of army omcers to hold 

r.dan posts in the province was criticized by the Opposition. 

29th. In the House of Commons, Mr, Amery, in his reply to the debate on India 
said : “By far the greatest consequence of the strain imposed upon India s 
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economy has be^n the etrain on the food eituation. That had been, and would 
continue to be, q :ite apart from the war, an increasingly serious problem.” 

A reference of ixceptional importance was made by the Governor-General, 
acting under sec. 213 of the Government of India Act, to the Federal Court 
regarding the powers of the federal legislature to provide for the levy of Estate 
Duty in respect of property other than agricultural land passing upon the death 
of any man. 

30th. The Muslim League Council authorized Mr. Jinnah to conduct negotiation 
with Mahatma Gandhi with a view to trying to arive at a settlement of the 
communal question. 

Mahatma Gandhi, in a press interview on the House of Commons debate, 
emphasized that the British Government’s rejection of his offer did not in any 
way af ect the formula for a communal settlement. 

3!st. Work was started on the Railway Board’s scheme for the expansion of the 

communication system of Indian Railways* This is apart from the 16 crore 

plan for the development of the ttle-communications system under the Posts and 
Telegraphs Department. 

The Famine Inquiry Oommiesion presided over by Sir John Woodhead 

started work in New Delhi and had informal talks with oOicers of the Food 
Department, ggtheiing information and generally settling procedure and 

programme. 

Sir Jogendra Singh, Member-in charge of Education, Health and Lands, 
presiding over the 14th. conference of Registrars of Co-opeiative Societies in 
Bombay, said : “1 can think of no other activity which could raise our Mother- 
land from proverty to power than the spirit of co-opeiatiou inspiing all our 
social and economic activities.” 


August 1944 


There was some correspondence between His Excellency the Vice:oy 
and Mahatma Gandhi on the political situation in lodia. Mahatma]! 
was requested to submit a definite and constructive on which 

Mahatma Gandhi offered some substantive proposals, which were 
ultimately considered as unacceptable. 

A draft Hindu code prepared by the Eau Comrntboe was pub- 
lished for the purpose of eliciting public opinion thereon 
Lord Hardinge of Penhurst died at Kent. 


The Working Committee of the All-Parties Sikh Conference passed 
a resolution rejecting Mr- Eajagopalachari’s formula. 

Dr. Shyama Prasaa Mukhorjee sounded a note of warning that 
India was about to enter the most bitter and critical phase of Hindu 
Muslim relationship. 

Master Tara Singh, the Akali leader, returned to pubhc life 

The Working _ Committee of the All-Parties Sikh’ Conference 
demanded reservation of five percent shares in the Central Govern- 
ment services. 

The Patna City Hki uni cipality was superseded for three years. 

Master Tara Singh, the Akali Leader, expressed the view at Lahore 
that in the event of India being divided into Pakistan & Hindustan 
the Sikhs would claim Sikhistan. comprising Lahore and Amritsar 
the two most important centres i ssociated with Sikh history ’ 

A representative Conference of the Hindus of the Punjab passed 
a resolution protesting against the C. E formula. 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya was entirely opposed to the idea 
of . xrciKistftn* 
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The^ Maharajadhiraj of Darbhanga, presiding at the All-India Land- 
holders* Conference in Calcutta, appealed to the landholders to play 
their part in shaping the future of the country. 

The Sikh Panthic Conference rejected the C. R. formula. 

At a meeting of the Committee of the Bihar Chamber of Commerce 
it was resolved to send a telegram to H. E. the Viceroy to release 
the Congress Working Committee members and thereby initiate a 
move for ending the deadlock. 

Ist. In the Bengal LegiBlative Council, the coneideration of the Agricultural 
Income-tax Bill was continued. Five clauses relating to computation of agri- 
cultural income-tax and allowances were passed. All amendments to modify the 
clauses were defeated. 

A draft Hindu Code prepared by the Hindu Law Committee of which Sir 
B. N. Rau was Chairman, was published from Madras for the purpose of 
eliciting public opinion thereon. 

2iid. Lord Hardinge of Penshurst, former. Viceroy of India, died at his home 
in Kent. 

Sir J. P. Srivastava food member, Government of India, replying to a memo- 
randum submitted to him at Lucknow, by a deputation of leading citizens of 
the U.P. on the subject of communal settlement, said ; ‘ I do not wish to 
damp the ardour of those of our countrymen who are anxious to find a com- 
promise formula; they are actuated by the best of motives ; but with all respect 
to them, 1 hold that the communal problem cannot be solved by agreeing to the 
demand for Pakistan.” 

'1 he Working Committee of the All-Parties Sikh Conference passed a resolii- 
tiun at Lahore, i ejecting Mr. Rajagopalachan’a formula for a communal 
settlement, and calling upon ihe Sikhs to cany on a countiy*wide agitation for 
its rejection. Sardar Baldev Si.igh, Development Minister, P injab, presided. 

Dr. Shyama Pra«»ad Mookerjee gave the warning at Poona that India was 
about to enter the most bitter and critical phase of Hindii-Mualim relationship. 
Ha appealed to Indians to raise their voice against the schorae for Pakistan 
and Mahatma Gandhi to withdraw his offer to Mr. Jiiinah. 

The suggestion that the Standing Joint Committee of both Houses of 
Parliament on Indian Affairs should be revised was mada to Mr. Amery, 
Secretary of State for India, in the House of Commons by Sir Ralph Glyn. 

3rd. In the Bengal Legislative Council, consideration of the Agricultural Income- 
tax Bill was resumed. The opposition moved an amendment for the deletion of 
a sub-clause to clause 25 relating to asuessment. 

Master Tara Singh, the Akali Leader, decided to irturn to public life, in 
order to guide Sikh opposition to the C. R. formula for a Ccmmunal settlement. 

Sir Feroz Khan, in a broadcast from London, sounded a note of warning 
that the food situation iu India remained grave and shortages of the previous 
winter might be repeated. 

4th. Mr. M. A. Jinnah, President, All-India Muslim League, in pursuance of the 
resolution passed at the Karachi session of the All-India Muslim League in 
Dec. 194B, appointed a Planning Committee whose main function would be to 
survey the condilions of India, particularly of the Pakistan area, with a view 
to preparing Muslims to partici]>ate effectively in the commercial, industrial 
and agricultural expansion, especially after the war. 

6th. The 44tb. meeting of the Provincial Board for Anglo-Indian and European 
Education, Bengal, was held in Calcutta. 

Sir Maurice Gwyer, former Chief Justice, Federal Court, in a note on the 
question of self-determination in Mr, Rajagopalncharrs formula and in the 
Oripps offer, said: “There is one point in Mr Rajagopalachaii*8 formula for the 
settlement of the Hindn-Muslim question, especially in relation to the Cnpps 
offer, which needs some clarification, viz., when precisely the issue of separation 
is to be decided,” , ^ , 

The Working Committee of the All-Parties Sikh Conference adopted a 
resolution demanding reservation of five per cent shares for Sikhs in the Central 
Government Seivicts, iq view of “the importance of the Sikhs in the country 

Q 
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and the Army, and their proportion in the total population of the emaller 
minorities in British India.” 


6th. A. Frees Note from Cuttack stated : "It has been decided by the Orissa 
Government to requisition surplus stocks of paddy and rice in Gaujam district, 
which are still in the hands of large stockists in the villages.” 

Mr. Jinnab, in a Press interview at Lahore on the Gandhi-Jmnah Meeting, 
assured the Bikh Community and Sikh leaders that the Muslim League would 
endeavour to meet their just demands “in a very fair and reasonable way ? 

A Press Note from New-Delhi said: “The Famine Inquiry Commission 
have just completed the hearing of evidence of officers of the Food Department, 
Mr. K. H, Hutchings, Secretary, Mr. B. R. Sen, Director Geneial, Food, Mr. 
Somerset Butler, Special Officer, Mr. W. U. Kirby, Rationing Adviser and Mr. 
Christie, Deputy Secretary.** 

The Patna City Municipality was superseded for three years from Aug, 5 and 
the District Magistrate of Patna was appointed to be in charge of the 
municipality. 

Sir C. P. Ramaswamy Iyer, Vice-chancellor of the Universi'y o^ Travancorc, 
repudiated the theory propounded by Mr. Edward Thompson and o.'iers both in 
India and abroad that the Indian States were mere cieations of thi Paramount 
Power and as such could lay claim to no special jghts or irlvif^gf and could 
even be eliminated. 

I Bahadur S. Mahamed Jan, m. o. (Bengal), m a sh rment, said: 

While Mr. Jiniiah appealed to the Press and to he Leaden ol aV Communities 
to maintain complete truce and apply their energies to creme an . tmosphere of 
frieudlincBB and goodwill’, he felt no scruple toctst aspei uo s upon those 
Muslim parties who are opposed to his prcBent pc itics by Icsd'h .g them as 
‘mush-room political coteries attempting to create dsuoiu ai 1 disruption 
among the Muslims.” 


7th. It was announced at Lahore that the Punj .b Govornn ent \v( ild enter the 
market for a loan of Rs. 2.70,00,000 in the form of a fu thev i^Kut of the 3'! 
Punjab Bonds, 1053 The bonds would bear inter-st of j . a. 

Mrs. y. L. Pandit in an interview at lllahaba i said . “Sati-dat ion has been 
expressed th^at no recurrence of last year’s traged can tukc i»iac in Bengal 
and that the general condition is free from anx'vjty. This pict ire is a mislead- 
• famine in Bengal cannot be referred »,o in tao past tei ie.*’ 

The Famine Inquiry Oommission heard Mr. Ty on. Secretary, an Sir Pherozo 
Kliaregat, Additional Secretary, Education, Health and lands Depar ment. 

In connexion with the second anniversary of *he arr:8t of liidi n leaders the 
India League y^Bued a public appeal (from h 3 w York) lor rele se of leaders 
addressed to lord Halifax, signed by 110 promiiif.t Ameriesns incl iding leadiiiL- 
edaeationists, authors columnists, Church and Lsbour spoketmen 
8th. The Mysore Government served an externment t rdcr on Rev. K. R Keitham 
the American missionary and social worker in India, directing him to leave 
Mysore State before August 17. 

His Excellency tJir Johu Colville, Governor of Bombay, addressin.' a recruitinir 
meeting in Paudharpur declared : * I have no sympathy with those who call for 
freedom, yet will take no part in the war'’. ^ wuu can lor 

Mahatma Gandhi, in an interview at Wardha said : “I would urge uno,, 
critics not to mind my inconsistencies, so-called or real. I^t them examT» 
the question on its merits and bless the effort if they can ” smiiie 

‘fe® (Bengal) Sir Nasimuddin, Dr. Sbyama 

Prasad Mookerjee, Rai H. N. Choudhury and Ur. Nalinaksha Banyal, repress® 
ting the opposition in the Bengal Legislature, met him at a conference fn lL 
Assembly buildings to discuss the Secondary Education Bill with a v”ew to 
coming to a settlement on the controvesial provisions of the measure. 

Mr. P. N. Sapru. in an interview at Allahabad, said : “I value the inteirrif.^ 

gndetVoY^helfdla'^^^^^^^^^^ “ iS 

9th. The Bengal Lffiielative Council was adjourned foFwant of quorum. 

H. H. the Maharaja Bikaner, in a statement to the press, called for a f.,ii 
recognition and encouragement of the new forces at work in thn TnHi.n 
and declared that the Princes did not conS theZkes sSarlto f^^^^ 
rest (rf India, and that they wished to see India rise to her full hnhrht u 

'•the States have a rightful and important place t" fill?” ® 
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10th. Sir Ramnswami Mudaliar, Supply Member, Government of India, met the 
general committee of the Indian Jute Mills Association and discussed coal 
economies, coal allocations, the position of mills outside the Association Mem- 
bership and the Apsociation's dump scheme. 

In the Bengal Legislative Council, Khan Bahadur M. Hossain, Minister for 
Agriculture, replying to questions on the high prices of fish and vegetables, 
stated : ‘‘Bengal Government have acquired 3,000 acres of land for growing 
vegetables, and the major portion of the produce will go to the Military, so 
that they may no, longer encroach on the supplies meant for civilian 
consumption.” 

Mr. Brinivasa Sastri, in a Press statement from Madras, appealed to Mahatma 
Gandhi and his colleagues “to abandon their present misguided enterprise” for 
a solution of the communal problem. 

11th. Mr. V. D. Bavarkar, in a telegram to Mr. N. C. Chatter jee, from Bombay, 
said ; “It is most encouraging to note Hindu Bengal has risen to the occasion 
to defend the inlegiity ot India. Our fathers got smashed the partition of 
Bengal. We, their sons, must smash the proposed partition of India even before 
it is settled.” 

I’be Becretary of State for India appointed Sir I’crick Ameer Ali, acting chief 
Justice of Bengal, as one of his advisers from November. 11. 

Master I'era Bingb, the Akali leader, expressed the view at Lahore : "In the 
event of the partition of India into Hindustban and Pakisthan, the Bikhs would 
not rest content without a Sovereign State of their own, comprising Lahore and 
Amritsar, the two most important centres associated with Sikh history and 
culture.” 

Sir Ai:izu Huque. member of the Viceroy’s Executive Council in charge of 
Com meice. Industries and Civil Supplies Department declared in Calcutta: 
“The Gove nment of India are making all eflbrts to safeguard India’s internal 
economy fum the impact of forces after the war.” 

Sir C. P Ramaswumy Iyer, Dewan of Travancore in an interview at 
Trivandrum, said : “There are occasions where plain Bf>eakii)g at all costs be- 
comes an cl’mentar^ duty; and it is heartening at this juncture to read the 
moving ap])^al by Mr. Srinivasa Bastri.” 

12lh. Mr. Re i Butt, in an interview at Lahore, said : The main object of the 
Muslim Leigue Planning Committee is to draw up a programme for the 
economic le .eneraticn of ihe Muslim Community. 

The Famine Inquiry CommisBion held its first meeting in Calcutta. The 
Commission heard the evidence of Major-General Wood, Director General of 
Munition E roductiou and formerly Secretary, Food l^epartment, Government of 
India* 

13th, A representative Conference of the Hindus of the Punjab, (at Lahore) passed 
a rfBolution sti\jngly protesting against the C. R. formula. 

Mr. Brimvasa Bastri, addressing a public meeting in Madras, in an exhaus- 
tive and critical analysis of the C. R* formula, strongly opposed it. 

14th, At the joint Session of the two Houses of the Travancore Legislature, a record 
surplus of Rs* 12b, 33 lakhs (for 1944-43) was anticipated by the Financial 
Becietary to the Travancoie Government, Mr. B. Narayana Aiyar. Bir 0. P. 
Rumaswami Aiyar, Dewan President, presided. 

Bir Feroz Khan Noon resumed his duties as Defence Member of the Viceroy's 
Council. 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, in a statement at Allahabad, said: 'T am 
entiraly opposed to the idea of Pakistan.” 

15th. In the Bengal Legislative Council, the Chief Minister, Sir Nazimuddin 
explained the arrangements made by the Government Jor the distribution of 
quinine and other anti-malarial drugs in the districts. 

A statement issued by prominent leaders of the Punjab including Sir 
Gokulchand Narang, said : “The Hindus of the Punjab stand united for the 
Geographical and political unity of India, but the C. R. formula aims at 
dismemberment and disintegration of the country,” 

Allama Mashriqui, the Khaksar leader, expressed the hope that Mahatma 
Gandhi and Mr. linnah would be able to come to a settlement in the course of 
a letter from Lahore to the two leaders. 
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16th. The Calcutta Corporation adopted a resolution supporting the move of 
Mahatma Gandhi and Mr. Jiunah to end the political deadlock in India and 
wishing their every success. ^ ^ . 

Sir John Woodhead (Chairman) gave an idea of the task before the Famine 
Inquiry Oommission at an informal meeting of the members of the Commission 
and representatives of the Calcutta Press and news agencies in Calcutta. 

17th. The Bengal Legislative Council, by 22 votes to 13, defeated an adjournment 
motion relating to the alleged non-availability of rice at Midnapore and neigh- 
bouring villages. ^ ^ 

The Famine Inquiry Commission heard the evidence of Mr. M. C. Innes, 
formely grains purchasing officer under the Bengal Government. 

The Punjab Goveinment during the week ended August 10, despatched 4,43G 
tons of food grains to the deficit provinces. Of this, 1,537 tons of wheat was 
sent to the N. W. F. P. 

18th. The Maharajadhiraja of Darbhanga, presiding at the All-India Landholders* 
Conference in Calcutta, made an appeal to landholders to play their legitimate 
part in shaping the future of the country. 

In the Bengal Legislative Council, the Agriculture Minister, Khan Bahadur 
S. M. Hossain made two statements, one about the Government plan to increase 
the milk supply in the province and the other relating to the appointment of 
Army officers to some civilian posts. 

The Famine Inquiry Commission examined ' witnesses (in Calcutta), 
Major-Gen. Paton, formely surgeon-General, Dr. B. Mookerjee and Major 
Lakshman, past and present directors of Public Health respectively. 

The Government of Bengal directed an enquiry into certain allegations made 
personally against Mr. B. P. Pain (Minister for Communications and Workf»), 
when holding the office of Chairman of the Howrah Municipality. 

Correspondence passed between His Excellency the Viceroy & Mahatma Gandhi. 
The Viceroy statea inter alia : “If you submit to me a definite and constructive 
policy, 1 shall be glad to consider it.’^— Mahatma Gandhi’s proposals were 
not accepted. 

ISlh. The Famine Inquiry Commission examined more witnesses on medical and 
public health services. 

The Bt. Hon. Briuivas Bastri expressed the view in Madras that the latest 
pronouncement of the Viceroy had worsened the situation and was calculated to 
frustrate efforts to bring about Hindu-Muslim settlement. 

20th. At the concluding session of the All -India Landholders’ Conference in 
Calcutta various problems affecting the rights and welfare of the landholding 
Community were discussed. Maharajadhiraja Bahadur U. C. Mahtab of 
Buidwan presided. 

The Sikh Panthic (representative) Conference held at Amritsar under the 
presidentship of Mr. Mohan Singh adopted a resolution condemning and 
rejecting the C R. formula and authorizing Master Tara Bingh to carry on 
negotiations with various organizations in the country with a view to safe- 
guarding the claims and rights of the Bikh Community. 

The Bombay Legislative Congress Party at its meeting in Bombay, adopted a 
resolution supporting the proposals made by Mahatma Gandhi for the solution 
of the political deadlock and condemning the attitude of the British Govern- 
ment towards them, as revealed in the statements of the Secretary of State in 
the House of Commons and of the Viceroy in his reply to Mahatma' Gandhi’s 
letter. 

>2l8t. The Famine Inquiry Commission in Calcutta heard the Nawab of Dacca 
who was Minister for Agriculture and also acted as Minister for Commerce for 
a short time in the Fazlul Haque Ministry.— The Nawab gave an account of the 
steps he took to establish the Directorate of Civil Supplies and his asBesBrnent 
of the deteriorating food position at the time. 

Mr. V. S. Srinivasa Bastri, in a statement from Madras said : “If power is 
not to be transferred, the formula, of which the last clause is the linchpin no 
longer stands. The Pakistan basis of the meeting between the two great leaders 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah, in a statement from Bombay observed : ‘T categorically 
deny that I have ever made am offer or sent any scheme referred to in that 
report to any member of the Sikh Community or any body else. Gn the 
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contrary, 1 have, both publicly and privately, requested the Sikh fcaders, to 
Bend me their considered propoBals which they deem to be in the best interests 
of the Sikh Community, assuring them that 1 shall endeavour to meet them in 
every possible way”. 

22nd. The Famine Inquiry Commission heard Mr. P. N. Bannerjce, who was 
formely Minister of Revenue (R^»ngal) and was the first Minister of Civil 
Supplies in the Fazlul Haque Ministry. 

The Fisheries Department of the Government of Bengal, in order to improve 
fish supply in Calcutta and to increase its production in the districts, worked 
hard to give effect to various schemes spread over the entire province. 

23rd. Master Tnra the Akal^ leader, commenting on Mr. Jinnah’s state- 

ment said at Amritsar : “Mr Jiniiab, while contradicting the false report of 
his making an offer to the Sikhs, invites the Sikhs to send him proposals for 
safeguarding Sikh interests. Why should the Sikhs send their petition to Mr. 
Jinnah : why should he presume that he and Mr. Gandhi are the final authoii- 
ties who c^n seal the fate of the Sikhs ?” 

Dr. B, S. Moonje, in a Press statement from Bombay, made an appeal to 
Hindu youths “not to see Mr. Gandhi, go to Bombay to see Mr. Jinnah, if they desire 
to save the Hindu nation from committing suicide. 

24th. The Rt Hon. V. S. Srinivapa Sastri, addressing the members of the Mahnrastra 
Mandal, Vepery, Madras, reiterated his opposition to l^akistan and threw out a 
suggestion that the isnue be decided by a board of arbitrators consisting of a 
Chinese, a Frenchman and an American. 

25th. Mr. Rajagopalachari, addressing a vmblic meeting at Triplioane, made an appeal 
to Indians to {rust Mahatma Gandhi and Mr. Jinnah and abide by their decisions. 

The Travancore Assembly continued discussion on the Land Revenue and 
Income-Tax demand. 

The Government of Mysore announced the appointment of Mr. T. Singara- 
velu Mudaliar as Vice-chancellor of the Mysore UuiverBity in place of Mr, E. G. 
Me Alpine, 

26th. Bir Thomas Rutherford, Governor of Bihar, in his speech at a Provincial 
Durbar at Ranchi, dealt on the policy and programme of the Provincial 
Government. 

Mr. V. D. Savarkar, in a message to Mr. B. Pande, Secretary, All-India Hindu 
Btudenls* Federation, said : “We must stand by the integrity of our motherland 
and defend Hindustan to the laBt breath. 

In the Sri Mulam Assembly (Trivandrum) discuBBion on the demand for a 
grant of Rs. 55,42,083 for the Registration Department, moved by Mr, 
Madhhva Kumpa, Director of Registration, was continued. 

27th. Mr. C. Rajagoiialachari, addressing a public meeting in Madras, referred at 
the outset to the movement contemplated in Aug. 1942 and said that there 
was a large section of the people, namely Muslims, who said that they had 
nothing to do with that movement. 

The Manchester Guardian raised the question whether elections for the Indian 
Provincial Legislatures should not be held at once — “as soon, that is, the 
military Bituation renders it safe to release the interned Congress loaders.” 

28th. Sir Sultan Ahmed, Member for Information and Broad casting in his address 
to the Publicity Advisory Committee (New Delhi) surveyed the progress of the 
Government of India’s publicity activities. 

29th. At a joint Press Conference in Calcutta, a strong plea to the public to be 
their own censors, both in speech and writing, was made by high military 
spokesmen of the Eastern Command. 

30th. Mr. M. A. Jinnah sent a telegram to Mahatma Gandhi advising that 
September 7— or any day thereafter — would suit him for his meeting with 
Mahatma Gandhi. 

Mr.'M. K. Vellodi, Textile Commissioner, Government ot India, accompanied 
by Mr. T. Jones, Textile Controller, Bengal, visited the Muslim Chamber of 
Commerce. Calcutta, and discussed with the representatives of the Chamber, 
questioiiB relating to cloth and yarn trade. 

The Travancore Sri Mulam Assembly reassembled, Sir C. P, Ramaswami 
Aiyar, Dewau President presiding, and transacted non-ofiicial business* 
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3lBt. Members of the Famine Inquiry Commission who spent nearly a week in 
different dif^tricts of Bengal visiting a number of towns and villages and 
inspecting trfinsf)ort arrangements, distribution, storage and medical facilities, 
returned to Calcutta. 

At a meeting of the Committee of the Bihar Chamber of Commerce, held 
at Patna, it was decided to send a telegram to H. E. the Viceroy to release the 
Congress Working Committee members and thereby initiate a move for ending 
the deadlock. 


September 1944 

The Gandhi-Jinnah negotiations which were carried on since 
September 9, broke down on September 27, when the two leaders met 
for the last time for one and a half hours. Mr. Jinnah handed 
over to Pressmen copies of the correspondence which passed between 
him and Mahatma Gandhi in the course of the Bombay talks. 

The correspondence revealed that the two leaders could not come 
to an agreement on the question of the two nations theory, plebiscite 
and other issues. 

Giani Sber Singh, an Akali leader stated at Lahore that tho 
Sikhs would demand an independent Sovereign Sikh State in the 
event of Mahatma Gandhi and Mr. Jinnah agreeing to the proposal 
of a division of the country into Hindu India and Muslim India. 

Pearl Buck became the Joint Honorary President of the India 
League of America. 

85 professors of tho Delhi University, signed a joint statement 
supporting Mahafcma Gandhi and Mr. Jinnah. 

Mahatma Gandhi and Mr. Jinnah met at the latter’s residence in 
Bombay on September 9th. 

A deputation on behalf of the Hindu Women’s Association waited 
on Sir Asoka Roy, Law Member, Government of India re : Hindu 
Intestate Succession Bill- 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah, President of the All-India Muslim League issued 
an Id message, in which he stated that he was glad to note that 
the Muslims were “moving from strength to strength." 

Sikh opposition to Rajagopalachari-Gandhi formula was voiced by a 
number of speakers at Rawalpindi, including Master Tara Singh, Sardar 
Mangal Singh and Sardar A]it Singh. 

Dr. B. R Ambedkar, Labour Member to the Government of India, 
at a meeting at Hyderabad, emphasised that the goal of tho Depressed 
classes was the sharing of the power of the Government of the country. 

Dr. B. S. Moonje expressed his view in Madras that the division 

of India into Hindustan & Pakistan would neither promote unity 

nor secure Independence. 

Tho India (Miscellaneous Provisions) Bill which made certain minor 
technical amendments to the Government of India Act was given a 
second reading in the House of Commons. 

Mr. V. D. Savarkar, President of the All-India Hindu Mahasabha, 
in a statement from Bombay said that the proposal to vivisect India 

had assumed “a far more dangerous aspect than it had on 

the day when tho (Gandhi-Jinnah) talks began". 

1st. A Press Note stated that evidence was recorded before the Famine Inquiry 

OommisBion by the official Congress Parliamentary Party which was represented 

by Dr. N. Sanyal and Dr. A. 0. Ukil. 
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Giani Sher Bingh, a prominent Akali leader, said at Lahore : “If Mr. Gandhi 
and Mr. Jinnah finally agreeupon the divieion of the country into Hindu 
India and Muslim India, the Sikhs would demand the creation of an independent 
sovereign Bikh State/' 

2nd. Mr« M. A. Jinnah, President of the All-India Muslim League, in a statement 
fiom Bombay, said : “My attention has been drawn to a repoit of Master 
Tara Singh’s interview that has appeared in the Press. The Btatemeni made by 
Master Tara Singh that 1 had made an offer to Raja Maheswar Dayal Seth, which 
was discussed at a Delhi meeting of Hindus and Sikhs is entirely untrue.” 

Mr. A. K. Fazlul Huq, former Bengal Premier, convened a conf( 3 reiice in 
Calcutta of all-India Nationalist Muslims to consider tneir attitude and pro- 
gramme in respect of the proposals for a Hiudii-Muslim bettltmcut a.^d the 
C. R. formula. 

The Famine Inquiry Commission heard the evidence of representatives of the 
Indian federation of labour, the Radical Democratic l^arty. the Communist Parly 
ot Bengal, the Bengal Pioviucial Kishan Sabha and the Bolshevik Party of 
I ndia. 

3rd. Mr. K. Akram Khan, Vice President of the Bengal Provincial Muslim League, 
Dr. A. M. Maltk, m.l.a.. Secretary, Bengal Muslim League Parliamcntaiy 
Party and Mr. Abdul Kasim, m.l.a., joint secretary, Bengal Coalition Paity, 
issued a statement strongly criticizing Professor Thompson’s letter to the 
tator on the Indian deadlock. 

4tli. Pearl Buck became the joint Honorary President of the India League of 
America with Dr, Lin Yu tang, Chinese author and philosopher. 

A Press Note stated that continuing their fxaminalum of non-official 
witnespes, the Piiniinc luquiiy Commission heard re]neBentalives of the Marwari, 
Bengal National, Indian and Muslim Chambers of Gonmerce, 

5lh. The Travaneore Bri Chitra State Council commenced sesHion at Tii\fludruin, 
with Sir C P. Ramaswami Aiyar, Dewan President, in the chair. 

The Akali leader, Master Tara Singh, told Press represrntiPives t!tat the Raji- 
gopalachari-Gandhi foimula was positively dangerous to the Sikhs. He said: “It 
it- not BO much the vivisection of India as that of the Sikhs. Accoidiug to this 
the Sikh community will be so divided that one half of them will go under Muslim 
rule and the other half under Hindu rule. This is certainly a death blow to 
one political status and we cannot agree to it.” 

Sir J. P. Srivastava, food member, addressing the Committee of the Indian 
Merchants’ Chamber on the food situation in India, said : “Taking the country 
as a whole, in respect of price control and of movement under the basic plan, 
the position is not too unsatisfactory. I do not suggest that the food itioblcni 
has been solved or that we are yet out of the wood.” 

Mahatma Gandhi piesided over a meeting of the All-India Village Industries 
Association at Sevagram. It was decided to arrange for training in lunil 
hygiene and Baiiitation and to carry out tests in Maganwadi to examnie the 
poBBibilities of using bullocks in connection with the maiiulacture of paper pulp. 

6lh. 85 Professors, imdudiiig four Principals, belonging to different Colleges of 
the University of Delhi, signed a joint statement which said that the meeting 
between Mahatma Gandhi and Mr. Jinnah offeied an oppoitunity to make a 
decisive shift in the political situation. 

Sir K. K. Shanmukham Chetty, giving an account of the Bretton Woods con- 
ference to students in Madras, said that this was the first of the great peace 
conteiences as it undertook to tackle some of the problems which the peace 
would force on the world. 

7th. A Press Note on how Bihar faced the food crisis on the previous year 
was described by the representatives of the Bihar Government headed by Mr. 
R. E. Russel, Adviser to the Governor of Bihar, iu their evidence before the 
Famine Inquiry Commission iu Calcutta. 

8th. Mahatma Gandhi told Mr. Hari Prasanna Misra, General Secretary, All- 
India Hindu Students* Federation at Wardha : ‘T will not ignore or compromise 
a single interest, be sure.” 

9th. Mahatma Gandhi and Mr Jinnah met at the latter’s residence (Bombay). 

Mahatma Gandhi and Mr. Jinnah, in a joint statement, said : **We have had 
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there honrs’ frank and friendly talk which will be resumed at 5-30 p. m. on 

Mond^. jy. jj. |g(|j 2 r Hyat Khan Tiwana, Premier of the Punjab, protOTted 
agJinsMhe r^tio^on the Indian Army by Mr. William Phillips, President 
Roosevelt's personal representative in India. 

The Famine Inquiry Commission heard Mr. Tarak Nath Mukherjee, Revenue 
Minister, Bengal on the organization of relief measures during the famine of the 
previour year. „ , ^ » 

Mr. N. C. Chatterjee, presiding at the Barisal Hindu Conference, 
condemnation of the Raiagopalachari formula. 

10th, Mr. M. S. Aney, Government 
Press statement, wished success to 
arriving at a settlement of the Hindu Muslim problem, first; on the footing 
of an undivided and indivisible India and secondly, with due regard to the 
interests of other minorities. 

Mr. Tushar Kanti Ghosh put BengaPs special difficulties before Mahatma 
Gandhi at Bombay in detail and expressed apprehension that her interests 
might not be safeguarded if a proper realisation of such difficulties was not 
made at the time. 


reiterated his 


of India’s Representative in Ceylon, in a 
Mahatma Gandhi and Mr. Jinnah in 


llth. The talks between Mahatma Gandhi and Mr. Jinnah lasted from 5-30 p. m. 

Just after his talks, addressing the congregation at Biila House, Mahatma 
Gandhi said : “We are fully alive to our responsibility and are straining every 
nerve to come to a settlement. But we realise that ultimately the result lies iti 
God’s good hands. You should, therefore, all pray that He may guide us 
and give us wisdom to serve the cause of India.” 

Mahatmaji added that Mr. Jinnah told him : “If we part without coming to 
an agreement, we shall proclaim bankruptcy of wisdom on oui part.” 

A deputation on b(3half of the Hindu Women’s Association waited o,i Sir 
Asoka Roy, Law Member, Government of India when they submitted their 
protest against the enactment of the proposed Hindu Intei^tato Succession Bill. 

Release of political leaders and the establishment of a National Government 
were urged by the Commonwealth Party of England, in a booklet, which 
embodied the Party's policy for the year 1944-45. 

l?th. The Gandhi-Jinnah talks were resumed at 10-30 a. m. and iosted two-and-a- 
lialf hours in the moining. The leaders met again in tiie afleinoon from 5 30 
to 7 p. m. 

The Bombay Government’s post-war reconstruction plan was the subjf ct of 
a long discuBSion when the Bombay Provincial Rural l 'cvelopraent Board 
resumed its meeting. 

13th. The Gandhi-Jinnah talks were resumed. In the morning the two leaders 
met for two hours and a quarter. 

In the Memorandum furnished to the Famine Inquiry (a>mmis8ion were 
mentioned the large increase in the population of Calcutta, the effect of air 
raids, disturbances in trade, large scale purchases by industriul concerns and 
rise in prices. 

A deputation on behalf of four associations waited on Bir Asoka Roy, Law 
Member, Government of India, and explained the reasons for their opposition 
to the Hindu Law Committee as also the draft Hindu Code published by the 
committee. 

Bir Aziz-ul-H'»qiie, Commerce Member, Government of India, when he met 
the Bombay Muslim Chamber of Commerce in Bombay, declared : "There would 
be no occasion for any Government intervention if tradesmen behaved properly 
and sought moderate profits, but if they created conditions of famine in particular 
commodities, then the Government would certainly intervene.” 

14th. A Press Note said what relief organizations were able to achieve and the 
nature of the problems which engaged the attention of the Famine Inquiry 
commisftion . when they heard the evidence of uon-official relief societies. 

H\b Excellency Bir Maurice Halleit, Governor of the United Provinces, 
opening the annual session of the Council of the Indian Roads Congress at 
Lucknow, emphasised that there must be an All-India Transport Board to 
co-ordinate the development of railways, road transport and air lines, to deal also 
with the development of the Indian postal and telegram system, and in parti- 
cular the improvement and extension of the telephone service. 
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The Calcutta UmVersity requested the Government of India to exempt it 
from the operation of the Paper Control Order. It also asked for permiasion to 
manufacture answer books and to print its calendar pamphlets, handbooks and 
textbooks as before. 

The resumed Gandhi- Jinnah meeting lasted about 100 minutes. 

Mahatma Gandhi’s 75th* birthday was celebrated in Bombay. 

I5th. A deputation of the Princes’ Chamber waited on the Viceroy to discuss 
questions relating to the Indian States in general. The deputation included the 
Chancellor, the Pro- Chan cel lor, and the rulers of Baroda, Bahawalpur, Bikaner, 
Patiala, Dholpur, Dungarpur and Bampur. 

Mahatma Gandhi and Mr. Jinnah met again, the talks lasting an hour and 
40 minutes. 

16th. Mr. Lalchand Hirachand, in his presidential address at the 12th. annual 
meeting of the Indian Sugar Mills Association, held at Cawnpore, observed : 

‘ 1 cannot agree to the total control, as is being exercised at present by the 
Government. Any system of control must bear a relationship to the level of 
economic development of a country. The striking features of the war-time 
economic controls in India is that there is control without development. 

A Press Note stated how the famine situation developed in Bengal, the 
measures which the Government took and the widespread nature of the problems 
which faced the province were reviewed by Sir Nazimuddin, Chief Minister, 
before the Famine Inquiry Commission. 

The Commission also heard Mr. N. B. Barker who gave an account of the 
policy pursued by the Government of India, of which he was member from 
August 1941, until February, 1943. In a memorandum furnished to the com- 
mission, Mr. Sarker gave his analysis of the causes of the famine and his views 
on the future. 

17th. A meeting of the Working Committee of the Bengal Provincial Hindu 
Mahasabha was held in Calcutta, Dr. S. P* Mookerjee presiding. The meeting 
passed a resolution contending that due to the bad storage arrangements of 
the Bengal Government, thousands of maunds ol foodstuff become decomposed 
and had to be thrown away. 

The Gandhi-Jinnah meeting lasted an hour and a half. 

Sir A. Bamaswami Mudaliar, supply member, opening the National Bolling 
Mill near Calcutta said that the progress the country had made during the war, 
especially industrial progress, was a matter of great satisfaction. To some extent, 
it had exceeded pre-war ideas. 

Sir Zia-ud-Din Ahmed, Vice-Chancellor, Aligarh Muslim University and a 
signatory to the Sargent scheme of post-war education, in an article examined 
the scheme from the Muslim point of view. 

18th. Sir John Burder and Messrs Guthrie, Campbell and Fairbairn gave evidence 
before the Famine Inquiry Commission on behalf of the Bengal Chamber of 
Commerce. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah, President of the All-India Muslim League issued an *Td” 
message. He said : “Since my last *Td” message to you, our progiess as a 
nation has been steady and solid. We have moved from strength to strength, 
and to-day, I am happy to say, I find the Mussalmans of India united as 
one man, ready for any sacrifice for the advancement of our national cause.” 

19th. The Gandhi-Jinnah talks lasted 90 minutes, Mahatma Gandhi’s earnest 
prayer to all present was that if they had the good of the country at heart 
and wanted India to be free and independent at the earliest moment, they 
should establish the closest bonds of friendship between Hindus and Muslims 
and members of all other communities. That was the best that every one of 
them was expected to do and could do. . 

Sikh opposition to Bajagopalachari — Gandhi formula was voiced by a number of 
speakers including Master Tara Singh, Sardar Mangal Singh, M.L..A.. (Central) and 
Sardar Ajit Singh, Frontier Minister, in the course of speeches delivered at the 
Bawalpindi Akali Conference. , 

Mr. G. 0. DeOruz, President of the Southern India Anglo-Indian and 
Domiciled European Association referred to the future of Anglo-Indians in 
the national life of the country, with particular reference to education and 
colonisation, 

3 
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20th. Id-ul Fitr, one of the most important Muslim festivals, which marks the 
end of the 30 days’ fast in the month of Ramzan, was celebrated throughout India. 

Dr. B. R. Ambedkar, Labour Member to the Government of India, at a 
meeting organized by the Hyderabad State Scheduled Castes’ Federation, 
emphasised that the goal of the depressed classes was the sharing of the power of 
the Government of the country. 

Zlat. The Gandbi-Jinnah talks lasted over 100 minutes. The main point at issue 
appeared to be the question of plebiscite. While the Bajagopalachari formula insisted 
on a plebiscite before Pakistan is brought into being, Mr. Jinnah was understood 
to be determined on Muslims having the right to Pakistan without a plebiscite. 

H. E. Mr, R. G. Casey, Governor of Bengal, in a message broadcast to the 
people of Bengal from Calcutta, said : ‘*The comparative steadiness of the price 
of rice at its substantially reduced level is solid cause for both satisfaction and 
confidence in the progress Bengal is making towards recovery, although no one 
is complacent about it.” , , 

The revised draft code of Hindu Law, prepared by the Hindu Law Committee, 
appointed by the Government of India, was published for general information 

Mr. Srinivasa Sastri, in a speech in Madras, strongly defended his proposal 
for reference of the Pakistan issue to an international court of arbitration. He 
failed to understand how, when Indians agreed to divide, anybody in the world 
would regard them as a united body. 

That division of India into Pakistan and Hindustan would neither promote 
unity nor secure independence for them, was the theme of an address delivered 
by Dr. Moonje in Madras. 

22iid. The Policy Committee of the U. N« R. R. A. passed a resolution which 
would empower the U. N« E. R. A. to entend its activities to India shor 
famine and disease prevail there. 

Mr. B. M. Birla in his presidential address at the second quarterly gen.iral 
meeting of the Indian Chamber of Commerce, Calcutta, discussed the question 
of industrialisation of the country and the difficulty in the way of its 
achievement. 

28rd. The Gandhi-Jinnah talks lasted an hour-and-a-half. 

Nawabzada Liaquat Ali Khan, announced the postponement of the Muslim 
League Committee which was fixed for September 27. 

Dr. B. B. Moonje, addressing a public meeting in Madras, appealed to all 
Hindus to consolidate their ranks as the only effective means of safeguarding 
the integrity of India and her freedom in the future. Dr. P. Varadarajulu 
presided over the meeting. 

The Mysore Government sustained two defeats in the Representative 
Assembly, when the House expressed itself against the Mysore Prisons (amend- 
ment) Bill and the Mysore City Municipalities (Amendment) Bill. 

The Secretary, Hyderabad State Andhra Conference issued a statement on the 
food situation in the State, stressing the immediate need for effecting certain 
changes in the procurement scheme adopted by the Government. 

The Working Committee of the All-India Scheduled Castes Federation in a 
resolution adopted in Madras, expressed disapproval of *‘the secret negotiations 
which are being carried on by Mr, Jinnah for a settlement between the Hindus 
and Muslims” on the ground that communal settlement of a sectional character 
“is harmful in every way”, Rao Bahadur N. Sivaraj presided. Dr. B. R. 
Ambedkar, Labour Member, Government of India, participated in the 
deliberations. 

24th. Dr. B. R. Ambedkar, member of the Viceroy’s Executive Council, addressing 
a public meeting in Madras, canvassed the view that the Scheduled Castes were 
a separate element in the national life of India. Rao Bahadur N. Sivaraj 
presided. 

Mahatma Gandhi in a statement referred to the publication of a report in a 
local paper that the Sevagram Ashram was to be disbanded. 

25th. The Gandhi-Jinnah talks continued. 

A meeting of the Muslim League Assembly Party was held under the presi- 
dency of Mr. Ghulam Hossain Hidayatullah to discuss certain administrative 
matters on which the provincial League working committee had made adverse 
comments. The meeting was held at the instance of the premier who bad been 
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directed by the League High coromand to place the matter before the League 
ABsembly Party. 

The Nawflb of Chhattari, President of the Nizam’s Executive Council, in- 
augurating the 19th. annual session of the Bombay Provincial Muslim Educa- 
tional conference at Poona, outlined certain features which, he said, should be 
stressed in the education of Muslims. 

Khan Bahadur M. Khuhro, Revenue Minister, Sindh, who resigned, was arres- 
ted at his residence. 

26th. Mr. L. S. Amery, Secretary of State for India, who returned from inspect- 
ing Indian divisions fighting in Italy, vigorously repudiated at a Press con- 
ference the allegations published in the U.S.A. that the Indian Army was 
“Mercenary” and its morale “low.” 

The Bombay Provincial Muslim Educational conference, which concluded its 
two day session, adopted a number of resolutions on the Sargent scheme for 
post-war educational development of India. 

A plea to safeguard the interests of Indian Christians in any future constitu- 
tion was put forward at a meeting of the executive committee of the All-India 
Council of Indian Christians in Calcutta. Raja Sir Maharaj Singh presided. 

2’th. The protracted Gandhi- Jinnah talks initiated at the instance of Mahatma 
Gandhi on September 9, with a view to arriving at a settlement between the 
Congress and the Muslim League, failed. — At the end of the day’s talk Mr. 
Jinnah in a brief statement said : “I regret to say I have failed in the task 
of converting Mr. Gandhi. We have therefore released to the Press the correspon- 
dence that has passed between us.” 

With the immersion of images of Goddess Durga in the Hooghly river, the 
main celebrations of the Puja festivities in Calcutta came to an end. 

The India (Miscellaneous Provisions) Bill which made certain minor technical 
amendments to the Governmen'.. of India Act was given a second reading in 
the House of Commons, after a brief explanation by Mr. Amery and an 
assurance that nothing in the Bill had been the subject of controversy in India. 

28th. Mahatma Gandhi said at a Press conference in Bombay : “It is a matter 
of deep regret that we could not reach an agreement, but there is no cause for 
disappointment.” 

Sir A. P, Patro, ex-minister of the Madras Government, inaugurated at the 
co-operators’ Home in the Praja Paksha (people’s) Party, under the presidency 
of Dr. T. 8. Siddappa. 

Mr. Amery declined in the Commons to say anything about the breakdown of 
the Gandhi-Jinnah discussions until the situation was cleared. 

29th. Mr. V. D. Bavarkar, President of the All-India Hindu Mahasabha, in a 
statement from Bombay, said that the proposal to vivisect India had assumed 
“a far more dangerous aspect now when the Gandhi-Jinnah talks are adjourned 
than it had on the day when the talks began.” He appealed to all those 
opposed to the partitioning of India to support the Akband Hindusthau Leaders’ 
Conference. 

Dr. B. R. Ambedkar, Labour Member, replying to the Municipal address at 
Rajahmundry, said : “If as a result of the end of the Gandhi-Jinnah talks, 
Mr. Gandhi now believes that he must revise his ideology, there is a great pros- 
pect before the country,” 

30th, Mr. A. K. Fazlul Huq, the Premier of Bengal, in a statement on the break- 
down of the Bombay talks, said : "The time has been when representatives of 
all sections of Muslim political thought in India should come together and 
decide the best means of achieving the independence of India and of having 
their Pakistan also, if indispensably necessary.” 

Dr. Bhyama Prosad Mukerjee, interviewed on the breakdown of the Gandhi- 
Jinnah talks,'.Baid : “Mr. Gandhi called for a rebuff from Mr. Jinnah and he 
has got it. Mr. Jinnah has nothing to lose from the breakdown of the talks. He 
must be happy that Mr. Gandhi has at last agreed to the principle of partition 
of India though he has not accepted all of Mr. Jinnah’s terms for giving effect 
to it.” 

Mr. Ghulam Muhamad, the Finance Member, presenting the Budget for the 
Hyderabad State, said : “I have no proposals for leavying any additional taxes 
or for reduction or modification in any of the existing ones.” 
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October 1944 

Mahatma Gandhi’s 75th. birthday was celebrated at Wardha and 
other places. 

The Sindh Government stopped the annual grant of Es. 12,0C0 to the 
D. J. National College, Hyderabad. 

Glowing tributes to the services of Dr. Annie Beasant in the cause of 
Indian nationalism were paid at a public meeting in Madras. 

Dr. B. E. Ambedkar, Labour Member to the Government of India 
strongly criticized the Gandhi-Jinnah talks in Bombay. 

Mr. L. S. Amery, Secretary of State for India, in reply to a question in 
the House of Commons, said : I understand from published reports that 
the conversation between Mr. Jinnah and Mr Gandhi broke down over the 
issue of Pakistan.” 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah said in Bombay : “There is only one practical, 
realistic way of resolving Muslim-Hindu differences. This is to divide 
India into two sovereign parts of Pakistan and Hindustan.” 

Dr. Eadha Kumud Mukherjee, in his presidential address to the 
Akhand Hindusthan Conference, in New Delhi, made an appeal to all 
communities to solve their problems by a comprehensive scheme of culural 
autonomy. 

The Punjab Christian Association Conference made the suggestion to 
call a round table conference of all important communities for solving 
the constitutional deadlock. 

The India Miscellaneous Provisions Bill, which made minor amend- 
ments to the Government of India Act of 1935, was passed into law. 

The Punjab Government released six prominent Akali Leaders. 

The All- India Akali Conference was held at Lahore, Jathadar Pritham 
Singh presided. He strongly opposed the Pakistan idea. 

The Central Standing Committee of the All India Shia Political Con- 
ference met at Luckno^v, Mr. Syed Ali Zaheer presided : — The attitude of 
Mr. Jinnah in regard to the demand of the Sikhs was examined. 

Mr. Amery, in reply to a question in the Commons, said : “About 
16,000 Congress detainees have been released since their original detention. 

The Committee of the Natal Indian Conference unanimously rejected 
the Presidential Property Eegulation Ordinance. 

Mr. Y. S. Srinivasa Bastri pleaded for a fair stand on the question of 
undivided India. 

Lord Listowel was appointed Parliamentary Under-secretary for India. 

1st. Mahstms Gandhi and party returned to Bewagram. The Council of the 
National Liberal Federation of India, at its meeting' at Allahabad, passed, 
among other, resolutions, one noting with regret the wholly unjustifiable 
agitation against the Indian Community in Natal by important bodies of 
Europeans in that province. 

2nd. The Sindh Government in the Education Department stopped the annual 
grant of Be. 12,000 to the D. J. National College, Hyderabad, affiliated to the 
University of Bombay for the B. A., and B. Sc., degree courses. 

Glowing tributes to the services of Dr. Annie Besant in the cause of Indian 
Nationalism were paid at a public meeting held in Madras to celebrate the 
“Founder's Day” of the young Men’s Indian Association with Sir S. 
Varadachariar in the chair. 

At a Press Conference in Bombay, Sir John Woodbead, Chairman of the 
Famine Inquiry Commission said that the work of the Commission was not 
merely concerned with a post-mortem of the past, but it also took a long term 
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view of the whole question of famine in India and included such problems 
as food procurement and diet. 

Mahatma Oandhi’e birthday celebrations began at Wardha. The Congress 
flag was unfuiled by Prof. Bhansali. 

GUaudhury Kbaliq-uz-zuman, a member of tho Muslim League Working 
Committee said at Bhopal, ‘ The breakdown of negotiations betv^een Mr. Gandhi 
and Mr. Jimiah has caused deep disappointment throughout the country, 
There is, however, a ray of hope that they may yet meet again to find a solution.” 

George Bernard Shaw sent congratulations to Mahatma (4andhi on his 75th 
birthday. 

3rd. Sir 0. P. Kamaswami Aiyar, in the course of an address on “our culture and 
Heritage” in Madras, observed : “The keynote of Indian heritage and culture 
was striving towards unity and amalgamation, and it was not in consonance with 
their histoiy or traditions to break up India’s oneness.” 

4tli Mr. M. A. Jinnah, President of the All-India Muslim League, at a Press 
conference in Bombay, strongly criticized Mahatma Gandhi’s ofier to the Muslim 
League during the talks in Bombay. He declared that if the League had 
consented to Mahatma Gandhi’s terms, it would have brought in a National 
Government “with an overwhelming and solid Hindu majority, which would 
mean virtual Flindu Raj.” 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah, answering a question at the Press interview in Bombay, 
said : 1 1 is not true that the Lahore session of th.^ Ijeague Council gave me 

full sanction to negotiate with (4andhiji on the basis of C. R. formula.” 

Dr. Moonje, in an interview at Bezwada, said : “The Hindu Mahasabha had 
no quarrels with Dr. Ambedkar. ‘‘In fact,” he added. ‘‘ all his demands are 
conceded by the Sabha. If we had any quarrels it was with Mahatma Gandhi.” 

Dr. B. H. Ambedkar, Labour Member to the Government of India, strongly 
criticized the Gandhi-Jinnah talks, in a statement from Bombay. 

5lh. Mr. Amery, in the House of Commons, replying to a question on Bombay 
talks suid : “I understand from published reports that the conversation between 
Mr. Gandhi and Mr. Jinnah broke down over the issue of Padstan. but that 
botli gave exf>res8ion to the hope that this was not the final end of their effort. 
Pending further develotiracnt, there would seem to be no useful opening for 
intervention un the pait of tho Government. 

Tho Bengal Legislative Council, after six weeks’ recess met to resume 
consideration of the Agriculture Incometax Bill— the main business for the 
season, there being 21 adjournments on the agenda 

His Excellency the Governor of Orissa, at a Press Conference, stated that 
Mr. B. N. Gokhale had been appointed Second Adviser. — He would be in charge, 
among others, of Post-War Planning, Health and Local Self-Government. 

Mr. Amery told the Commons, he could not see any reason for releasing Pandit 
Nehru and others who had made no response to the Viceroy’s invitation of last 
February to abandon the policy of non-co-operation and obstruction. 

6lh, In the Bengal Legislative Council, six non-official resolutions were passed with- 
out opposition. — By one of the resolutions, moved by Mr. Bankira Chandra 
Mukherjee (Hindu Nationalist), the House agreed to present an address to the 
Governor requesting him ‘*to direct the Government of Bengal to take immediate 
steps”, in compliance with the judgment of the High Court regarding the order of 
supersession of the Howrah Municipality, and also to safeguard the interest of 
ratepayers of the Municipality in accordance with the provisions’ of the Bengal 
Municipal Act. 

Dr. Syed Mahmud, member of the Congress Working Committee was released 
on grounds of health. Dr. Mahmud was arrested on Aug. 9, 1942. 

Mr. Krishna Mcnon, Secretary of the India League, commenting on Mr. 
Amcry’s refusal to release Pandit Nehru and other political prisoners, said : Mr. 
Amery’s answer shows that the deadlock is to (ontmiie so long as he is in 
office.” 

A public meeting of the Muslims of Bombay was held under the auspices of 
the Bombay Provincial Muslim League. — ^The meeting while regretting the 
breakdown of the Gandhi-Jinnah talks for a settlement, fully supported the 
stand taken by Mr. Jinnah during the talks and expressed its complete 
confidence in his leadership. 
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The Working Committee of the All-India Hindu Mahasabha paesed a reso- 
lution condemning the Rajagopalachari formula and Gandhijee’s scheme "as 
being destructive of the integrity of India and being detrimental to the interest 
of the Hindus as well as of the country as a whole”. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah, in a conversation with a foreign correspondent in Bombay, 
said : ^There is only one practical, realistic way of resolving Muslim-Hindu 
differences. This is to divide India into sovereign parts of Pakistan and 
Hindustan”. 

7th. A Press note issued by the Bombay Government said : “Statements have 
appeared in the Press that Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru has been suffering from 
influenza. This is not correct. Pandit Nehru had an ordinary cold, from 
which he has recovered, and be is now alert and vigorous and in good health. 
No fever was recorded and no complaint of ftver made”. 

Dr. Radha Kumud Mookerjee, in his presidental address to the Akhand 
Hindustan Conference (in New Delhi) made a plea to all communities to solve 
their problems by a comprehensive scheme of cultural autonomy, and combine 
to build up India as a democracy whose power would have to be reckoned with 
by the Comity of Nations. 

The Punjab Obristians’ Association Conference made the suggestion to call a 
round-table Conference of representatives of all important communities in India 
for solving the Constitutional deadlock. 

Dr. Bhyama Prasad Mookherjee, President of the All-India Hindu Mahasabha, 
presiding over the U. P. Hindu Conference at Gorakhpur, said : “The Hindu 
Mahasabha unhesitatingly repudiates any scheme of India’s partition as a sin 
and patent untruth which must not admit of any compromise.” 

8th. The Akhand Hindustan Conference with Dr. Radha Kumud Mookherjee in 
the chair passed a resolution declaring its faith in the oneness and integrity of 
India and placing on record its firm conviction that the partition of India 
would be fatal to the best interests of the country as a whole and to those of 
every community of India. 

The Famine Inquiry Commission arrived in Madras. The Commission’s visit 
to Madras included a tour of Calicut, Cochin, Travancore and Bezwada. 

Mr. P. Reid, Chairman of the South India Branch of the European Associ- 
ation, presiding at the annual meeting of the Association in Madras, said : 
“To those who have Indians independence at heart, let me sav that they have 
the good will of every European, hut let India prepare hereself for independence. 
It is the responsibility for the well-being of 4' 0.000,000 souls — a responsibility 
not to be lightly handed over nor cheaply re:;eived”. 

Speaking at a meeting in Madras, Mr. C. Rajagopalachari said that the 
essential issues emerging from the Gandhi-Jinnah talks were two fold, viz, how 
to determine the areas wherein Muslims preponderated and how to ascertain 
the will of the people in such areas. 

9th. In the Bengal Legislative Council, Sir Nazimuddin, Chief Minister, explained 
the position in Bengal in regard to restriction on public meetings. 

Dr. T. S. S. Rajan, addressing a public meeting at Trichinopoly expressed the 
view that all sincere patriots would be bitterly disappointed by the unsatifactory 
outcome of the talks between Gandhiji and Mr. Jinnab. 

The 14th. Educational week celebration in Madras was inaugurated in Madras, 
by Professor K. V. Ramaswami Iyengar, who spoke on the Sargent Scheme of 
Education. ^ 

10th. Mr. SrinivBS Sastri in a mesage to the Akhand Hindustan Conference held 
in New Delhi, said : “There is abundant reason to believe that a large section 
of Conpessmen are opposed to the division of the country but it is not easy to 
determine their number with accuracy. When we add them to those non- 
Congressmen similary opposed, the aggregate will be such as a responsible 
statesman must respect and hesitate to overrule.” 

An “Assembly of U. P. Congressmen” was formed at Cawnpore on the first 
day of the Conference of Released Congressmen, held under the Presidentship 
of Mr. Sampuraanand. 

Mr. C. Rajagopalachari, reviewing the Gandhi-Jinnah talks at a public meeting in 
Madras, said that the proposals made by Gandhiji contained “a perfectly good 
and reasonable arrangement” and he was quite hopeful that sooner or later a 
Bindu-Muslim settlement on that basis would be reached. 
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11th* The India Miacellaneons ProviflionB Bill, which made minor amendments 
to the Government of India Act of 1935, passed its remaining stages in the 
Commons and was read the third time without discussion. It has now passed 
both Houses and awaits Royal assent. 

The Famine Inquiry Commission heard in Madras, Messrs. A. R. C. Westlake 
and E. C. Wood, Members of the Board of Revenue and discussed with them 
extent of the famine in the affected areas in the Ceded districts and also various 
relief measures undertaken by the Government. There was a general discussion 
about the provisions of the Famine Code. 

Mr. M. M. Gazdar, Home Minister, Bindh. who returned from a tour of the 
Hur area, said that the Hur trouble might be considered as a closed chapter. 

Mrs. V. L. Pandit, while addressing the Representative Assembly of U. P. 
Congressmen, said : “Gandhiji : is contemplating giving new lead presently to 
the country.’* 

12th. The Punjab Government passed orders for the release of six prominent 
Akali leaders, including Bardar Sishar Singh, Bardar Udham Bingh Nagokei and 
Sardar Waryam Singh. 

The Bengal Legislative Council passed clause 66 and the Schedule of the 
Agricultural Income-tax Bill without any amendment. 

The Representative Assembly of U. P. Congressmen at Cawnpore, after a full 
dress debate, lasting nearly eight hours, adopted a resolution, moved by Mr. 
Bampurnanand, regretting the breakdown of the Gandhi-Jinnah talks. Habu 
Purushottam Das Tandon presided. 

Mr. Amery told the Commons that six months after the ban on the employ- 
ment of women underground had been lifted, the Government of India, in 
accordance with their undertaking, reviewed the position. 

13th. In the Bengal Legislative Council, the question of the rights and privileges 
of Indians in reconquered Burma was raised by a special motion. 

The Famine Inquiry Commission, at the conclusion of its sittings 
(in Madras) held a Press Conference, at which the Chairman and members 
answered questions put to them, 

14th. The two-day session of the Bengal Provincial Radical Democratic Party 
Conference commenced at Jaynagar Majilpur, about 81 miles from Calcutta. 
Mr. Amarendranath Chattopadhyaya, M. L. A. (Central) presiding. Delegates from 
different parts of the province and outside attended. 

Ihe All-India Akali Conference opened at Lahore, thousands of Bikbs from 
the Punjab and other Provinces came to attend the Conference. 

Mr.v M. A. Jinnah, in a two hours interview to the correspondent of the 
Daily Worker of London, cleared several points about Pakistan. 

15th. Jathedar Pritham Singh, President of the All-India Akali Conference in his 
speech at Lahore, said : “We, Bikhs are opposed to Pakistan which will cut 
us into two. Mr. Jinnah invites us to Pakistan by promising us safeguards. 
If safeguards alone can suffice, why, I ask him, does he not agree to stay in 
Hindustan with safeguards for the Muslims.” 

A Press Communique from New Delhi said ; ‘ H. M. G. in the course of the 
previous announcement regarding food imports, undertook to give further 
consideration to India*s requirements for the fourth quarter of 1944. This has 
now been completed and shippiog and supply are being arranged for approxi- 
mately 800,000 tons of wheat and wheat products to be loaded for India in the 
months of October, November and December.” 

16th. The Punjab Youth League Conference, under the Chairmanship of Bardar 
Gurmukh Singh Jhabbal, adopted a resolution that Pakistan, Azad 
Punjab and Akalistan were equally harmful to the interests of the Bikh Com- 
munity and that the Youth League was opposed to the vivisection of the 
country and to any attempt to divide the Bikhs into two parts. The resolu- 
tion was carried unanimously. 

The Central Standing Committee of the All-India Shia Political Conference 
met at Lucknow, under the Presidentship of Mr. Byed Ali Zahecr, to examine 
the attitude of Mr. M, A, Jinnah in regard to the demand of the Bhiae. 

The establishment of Utkal University gave a great impetilB to higher educa- 
oation in Orissa, and the people of the States and of British Orissa were 
working side by side for the preservation and advancement of their own 
culture. 
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Mr. E. M« Munehi, in a etatement from Bombay, said interalia : **The theory 
that Islam was not only a religion but also a Fatherland was in vogue thirty 
years ago. This old-world philosophy making the Church and the State 
indivisible was exploded during and after World War I.” 

ITth. The Madras Philosophical Association was inaugurated by Sir Radha 
Krishnan, Vice-Chancellor of the Benares University, before a large gathering 
of citizens and educationists. Dr. A. Lakshmanswami Mudaliar, Vice>Ghancellor 
of the Madras University presided. 

The Members of the Famine Enquiry Commission after a busy programme at 
Calicut left for Ernakulam. 

Sir Ardeshar Dalai, Member for Planning and Development, Government of 
India, held a Press conference at Lahore, which ended abruptly, the Press 
representatives walking out it protest. 

18th. Sardar Mangal Singh in an interview at Lahore said : '^fhe Sikhs are under 
no circumstances ready to go in for Pakistan or consent to submit to any 
communal domination. They want to follow the policy of “live and let live’^ 
with their Hindu and Muslim brethren as an equally free community in a 
United Free India.” 

19th. Mr. L. S. Amery in reply to a question in the House of Commons declared : 
“About 15,000 Congress detainees have been released since their original 
detention.” 

His Highness the Maharaja of Kashmir appointed Mr. M. A. Beg and Wuzir 
Gangaram as his first two popular Ministers. 

Mr. L. S. Amery, speaking at a meeting of the East India Association, said : 
“I can say that the Government of this country only wants to see Indian 
Industry developing to the fullest. The last thing industrialists of this country 
have in mind is the idea that the British export industry can best prosper 
by India being held back in the oours of her industrial development.” 

Mr. V. S. Srinivasa Sastri, addressing a public meeting in Madras, urged 
the country to adopt the Cripps scheme minus the self-determination clause, 
and uttered a warning that posterity would curse those who started the Pakistan 
idea. 

20th. Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, declined to avail himself of the permission 
granted to Working Committee Members by the Government of India to have 
interviews with relatives on domestic matters. 

The Famine Enquiry Commission which arrived at Trivandrum for the purpose of 
acquainting themselves with the methods of procurement and the system of 
State-wide rationing had an informal discussion with the Dewan, Bachivothama 
Sir 0. P. Ramaswami Aiyar. 

2l8t. Srimati Kamaladevi Chattopadhya, President of the All-India Women's 
conference, addressing a mass meeting at Calicut stressed the need for more 
selfless workers to '.serve the country. 

22nd. A resolution expressing confidence in Mr. Jinnah was passed at a conference 
(at Lahore) of prominent Muslim League Leaders and Workers of the Punjab, 
including M. L A’s and presidents and secretaries of the various district and 
city Leagues in the Province. 

Inaugurating a Conference On Post-War Development organized by the 
Dharwar District Local Board, Mr. M. R, Masani declared that “any plan 
worth the name must be not only post-war but post-Swaraj.” 

Dr. G. S. Arundale, President of the Theosophical Society, in a Press 
interview at Allahabad suggested that Hindus should offer Muslims fifty percent 
representation at the centre. 

23rd. In the Bengal Legislative Council, a walk-out by the members of the 
opposition excepting two, marked the proceedings when after a week’s recess 
the Agricultural Income-tax Bill was taken up for consideration. 

Dr. Syed Mahmud, former Member of the Congress Working Committee, 
in a statement to the Press set out the circumstances which led to his release 
from detention. His release followed a letter which he wrote to the Viceroy. — 
Dr. Mahmud said ; “I made it clear in my letter that I was not writing 
to get my release but my object was something high and different.” 

Mahatma Gandhi in a statement on Dr. Mahmud's correspondence with 
the Viceroy said : ‘'Congressmen should read without passion Dr. Mahmud's 
letter to the Viceroy and his statement to the Press releasing those letters,” 
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Master Tara Singh, the Akali Leader, in a statement said : “The Sikh position 
has alvvays been that they are prepared to agree to pure unadulterated 
nationalism throughout India, provided that Muslims and the other minorities 
also agree.” 

24th. In the Bengal Legislative Council, the debate on the third reading of the 
Agricultural Income-tax Bill came to an abrupt end following a closure motion, 
by a member of the Ministerialist Party. The opposition left the Chamber as a 
mark of protest. The Bill was passed without any modification. 

The Comimiteo of the Natal Indian Congress unaniniously rejected the 
Presidential Property Regulation Ordinance, and asked Prime Minister tSmuts to 
receive a deT>utaUon before the 2nd reading of the ordinance. 

25lh, The Bengal Legislati'^e Council was prorogued. The session occupying over 
8 months with 90 v^oi king days was the longest in the history of the House. 

It WHS announced that the Central Government appointed a Mica Inquiry 
Committee to inquire into the immediate as well as the long-term problems ol 
the mica mining irulustiy with Mr. Justice D. E. Reuben, i. c. s., of the Patna 
High Court, as Chaiinian 

The Commonwealth Party (independent left wing party founded by Sir 
Richard Acland) issued the following statement on the policy of the party on 
India: “If, as the British Government insists, there is no practical 
difference between Domirion Status and national independence, we are allowing 
sentiment to conquer sense in refusing to allow independence to Indians. To 
withhold it until all dilieiences of minorities have been resolved, is equivalent 
to a direct refusal.” 

Dr, Radha Kumud Mukherjee, President of the Akhand Bharat Conference, 
said at Lucknow : “ Ihe Allhand Bharat Conference was convened to give 
expression to the op]K)bition of Hindu and national India to schemes for the 
partition of India, as a means for solving the communal problem.” 

26th. The India (Mi^'cellaneous Provibions) Act, which made certain minor amend- 
ments to the Government of India Act of 1935. became law. Royal assent was 
signified in the Hf)usc of Loids by a Royal commission to this a id a number of 
other Bills 

Mr. C. Rajagop dnehari, in a Btateraerit from Madras, advised Congressmen to 
broaden the basis of collaboraters and ‘‘challenge the British Government to 
carry out H.M.G^s dcclaiation in Pailiament on March 11, 1942 to take steps to 
further that declauHl policy at once and not to allow the present regime in 
India to continue lor an indefinite peiiod.” 

Dr. N. B. Khare, Member, Viceroy Executive Council, criticized Mahatma 
Gandhi’s statement in which ho asked the public ‘‘to condone Dr. f^yed Mah- 
mud’s action and not to import any passion.” 

Mr. L. Ameiy, icplying to an inquiry in the House of Commons, declared : 
“Despite many calls upon them for other urgent purposes during the past year, 
H. M. G. have provided shipping for the import of 890,000 tons of foodgiains 
into India since Oct 1943, and provision for a further 300,000 tons to the end 
of the present year has iust been announced, with the promise of consideration 
next month of future requirements.” 

27th. Mr V. S. yrinivasa Sastii, in the course of an address in Madras, pleaded 

tor a firm stand on the <iuestion of undivided India, He also forecast the 

possibility of the Cripps ])ropoBalB being offered again. 

Mahatma Gandhi in a note entitled “Hints for workers on the constructive 
Programme” which he sent to the congressmen meeting in Bombay, said: “Its 
wholesale fulfilment is complete independence.” 

Dr. B. R. Ambedkar. Labour Member, Government of India, addressing the 
plenary labour conference in New Delhi, suggested changes in the constitution 
of the conierence in older to remove organizational weakness discovered 
during its two years* existence. , ^ 

A Press note from Bombay said : “The 3rd. meeting of the General Policy 

Committee ( post-wnr rcconbtruction ) commenced under the CJiairmanfahip of 
yir Ardeshir Dalai, Member for Planning and Development, Government of 
India. ...... 

28th. A survey of Indians food policy in 1943-44, said : It is comparatively 

simple to plan for some definite objective on which there is general agreement. 
Food lends itself to such planning. Food enters into almost every economic 
and social problem. 

4 
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Mahatma Gandhi in a note entitled ‘‘IlintB for workers on the constructive 
prograronje” which he sent to the conference of Congressmen in Bombay, said : 
“Workers should definitely realise that the constiuctive programme is the non- 
violent and truthful way of winning complete independence*” 

29th. Mr. M. S. Aney, India’s Representative in Ceylon, arrived in New Delhi* 

Mr* K* fc?* Gupta gave notice in the Central Assembly of an adjournment 
motion to discuss “the failure of the Government of India to provide adequate 
facilities to prevent or check epidemics like Cholera, Malaria (malignant type), 
sores ( fatal in most cases) and dysentry.” 

Presiding over a public meeting in Madras, Sir A Uadi Krishnaswami Aiyar 
spoke on “The States and the problem of Indian Federation*” Sir N. Gopala- 
Bwami Iyengar emphasised the point that it was unthinkable to have any kind 
of federation in India unless the States also came into that scheme* 

30th. Four of the five scientists visiting Britain spent at historic places in 
Yorkshire. 

Mrs. Sarojini Naidu, member of the Congress Working Committee, addressing 
the students of the Osmania University said the duty of the older generation 
was to teach the younger generation, not merely reverence for the past, but in 
the words of Napoleon, “to become their own ancestors.” 

3lBt. In an editorial on ^ndia, the Manchester Guardian said : “All agree that 
there is urgent need of drastic changes in India’s t-ocial and economic organiza- 
tion. No temporary Government can put through these changes. We must 
either make it clear that external control, British or international, is to be per- 
manent or we must succeed, at all costs, in compelling India to assume the full 
responsibility of self-government.” 

Two public meetings, organized by a joint committee of different organizations, 
were held in Calcutta and resolutions supporting the main principles of the 
Hindu Code were passed. 

It was officially announced in London that Lord listowcl was appointed 
parliamentary Under-sec tretary for India. 

The parliamentary under-secretary for India, Lord Munster, was appointed 
parliamentary under-secretary at the Home office. 

A copy of a letter written by Abril Kalam Azad, Congress president, to the 
then Viceroy, Lord Linlithgow, on Febuary 13, 1913, denying the charges made 
against the Congress, in the Viceroy’s letter to Mahatma Gandhi, was issued to 
the Press by Dr, fcjyed Mahmud, a former member of the Congress Working 
Committee. 


November 1944 

Pandit Jawahar Lai Nehru’s 55th. birthday was celebrated in 
Madras and other places. 

H. E. Sir Hawthorn Lewis, Governor -of Orissa and the first 
Chancellor of the Utkal University inaugurated the university of 
Orissa at Cuttack. 

A resolution expressing confidence in Mr. M. A. Jinnah, was passed 
by the working committee of the Bengal Provincial Muslim League. 

Mr. V. D, Savarkar, in a statement said that he was unwilling 
to work as the President of the All-India Hindu Mahasabha, any 
longer, on account of failing health. 

Mr, C. P. N. Sinha was appointed vice-chancellor of the Patna 
University. 

H. H. the Maharaja of Bikaner announced an important constitu- 
tional advance involving more powers to the Bikaner State Legislative 
Assembly. 

H. H. the Maharaja of Jammu and Kashmir appointed a Cabinet 
consisting of H. H the ,Maharani of Jammu and Kashmir, Major 
General Sai Bahadur Thakur Janak Singh and Sir B. Narsingh Eau, 
Prime Minister of the State to deal with the civil administration of 
the State in his absence. 
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The Earl of Lisfcowel, under-Socretary for India, said in London 
that he had intense belief in the right of Indians to choose their 
own form of Government* 

His Excellency the Viceroy prorogued the session of the Legisla- 
tive Assembly. 

Dr. Shyama Prosad Mookherjee was nominated by the Gujarat 
Provincial Hindu Sabha for the presidentship of the All-India Hindu 
Mahasabha. 

1st. H. K. Sir Hawthorn Lewis, Governor of Orissa, and the first Chancellor of 
the Utkal University, inaugurated the University of Orissa at Cuttack before 
a large gathering including representatives of both the Province and Orissa 
States. 

The Opening Session of the Central Legislative Assembly, without a division 
rejected Nawabzada Liaquat Ali Khan’s adjournment motion to discuss “the 
Governor General-in- Council’s ‘failure’ to prevent misuse of the National War 
Front organization by the Punjab Premier for propaganda in favour of a 
political party. . . 

The general secretary of the Committee of Indian Congress-men in Britain, 
Mr. A. N. Bose left London for India. 


2nd. Dr. Sachchidananda Sinha, Vice-Chancellor of the Patna University, in his 
address delivered at the first convocation of Utkal University, held at Cuttack, 
said • “Historical facts establish the martial ardour and high culture of the 
neople of Orissa in ancient days and form a suitable background to their pro- 
gress and advancement in modern times in various spheres of activities ” 

The Famine Inquiry Commission, which returned to New Delhi on the 
conclusion of its visits to P’^oviuces and States, announced that it intended to 
submit a preliminary report on Bengal to the (Joveinment of India, and might 
also make recommendation s on matters relating to the food situation in the 
country requiring attention in the immediate future. 

A resolution expressing confidence in Mr, Jinn ah’s leadership and supporting 
the stand taken by him during the talks with Blahatma Gandhi was passed at 
a meeting of the working committee of the Bengal Provincial Muslim League 
held under the presidency of Maulana Akram Khan. 

A decision to unite the All-India Muslim League to hold its next meeting at 
Bangalore was taken at an extraordinary meeting of the Bangalore and Ooorg 
Provincial Muslim l.eague Council held at Bangalore. 

The Government of India sustained its first defeat of the session when ^the 
adjournment motion moved by the Muslim League Party was carried. The 
subject matter of the motion was the failure of the East Indian Eailway to 
maintain adequate lighting arrangements at Bakhtairpur railway station, 

Mr. V. D. Savaikar, President of the Hindu Mahasabha issued the following 
statement from Bombay : “As the time for the election of the President 
of the Hindu Mahasabha is drawing close, I think it desirable to remind the 
Mahasabhite electorate all over India of the request which I made to them in 
August 1944, that I have decided not to accept the presidentship for the 
year. The heavy work involved in discharging my duties as the President 
for seven years has affected my health. 


3rd. In the Central Legislative Assembly, Mr. Lalchpd 

asked : “What are the grounds for the Government’s belief that if tne arrests 
of Mr. Gandhi and the Congress leaders had not taken place in August, 
1942, the Congress would have negotiated on ^heir own with Japan, in tbe 
face of Mr. Gandhi’s clear repudiation of such a belief. —Beplyiug, 

Mudie. Home Member, said: “Government have never had nf 

The Central Assembly discussed a non-official resolution P 

the Muslim League Party requesting the Government not to entertain tne 

Bombay plan for the development of India. d^tailpd nlan 

A long term all India 15 year reconstruction ® nf tip 

for the first five years suggested by the Reconstruction Committee of the V 
roy’s CouLil . m to on post-war planning, was published 

from New Delhi. 

4th. The Committee appointed by the Bengal Government to inquire into the 
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provincial adminiatration machinery started work in Calcutta, Sir Archibald Row- 
lands, late Adviser to the Viceroy on war administration, was the Chairman. 

A Press note from New Delhi stated: “The Government of India have im- 
posed the same disabilities on South Africans of non-Indian -origin as Indians 
suffer from in the Union of South Africa.” 

Maharaja S. C. Nandy of Cossimbazar, inaugurating the All-India Anti -Hindu 
Code Conference in Benares, uttered a warning that the Draft Hindu Code would 
result in the final disintegration of the joint family system which had been 
till now an excellent security plan for Hindu Society in general. 

5th. The Australian Government Trade Commissioner in India, Mr. H. R. 
Gollan, left India for Australia for consultation with the Australian Govcin- 
ment on matters relating to post-war trade and the development of reciprocal 
commercial relations between India and Australia. 

Mr. V. S. Srinivasa Sastri, addressing a meeting of the Tagore Memorial 
Debating Society in Madras, strongly criticised the Dumbarton Oaks World 
Beourity Plan and put forth proposals for the establishment of ])ermanent 
peace in the world. 

6th. The Central Legislative Assembly without a division passed Dr. N. B. Khare's 
(Commonwealth Relations Member) motion that the position of Indians in 
Boiith Africa and East Africa be taken into consideration, with amendments 
moved by the Congress Party and by Mr. Hoosainbhoy Laljee. — 'i'he amend- 
ments asked that powers under the Reciprocity Act be applied against ISnulh 
African nationals in India, that the Indian High Commissioner in South Afiica 
be recalled, and that economic sanctions enforced against South Africa and 
East Africa. 

The Government of India approved the release regulations for the Indian Army 
and Women’s Services, India. 

7th. The Central Legislative Assembly, by 55 votes to 15, rej^^cted Bhai Paramnn- 
anda’fl adjournment motion to discuss the Sindh Government’s ban on Chai)ter 14 
of the Satijarth Prakashf the sacred book of the Arya Samajists. 

Mr. C. P. N. Sinha, provincial leader of the National War Front, ^.’las appoin- 
ted Vice-chancellor of the Patna University for three years. 

Support for the draft Hindu Code was accorded at a meeting organized by 
the girls’ section of Ashutosh College, Calcutta. 

Mr. W. H. Kirby, Rationing Adviser to the Government of India, interviewed 
by the A. P. 1. in Bombay, said that in the interest of the public, food control 
measures should continue even after the war. 

A demand tor the release of Pandit Jawahar Lai Nehru, who had been the 
President of the Allahabad Youth League, and other members of the Congress 
Working Committee was made in a resolution passed by the Allahabad Youth 
League. 

8th. In the Central Legislative Assembly, vigorous critisism of the Government’s 
food administration in the country was made when the food debate was 
resumed in the Assembly. 

Mr. P. J, Griffiths (European Group) said that his group were satisfied with 
the policy but not with the administration of that policy. In the sphere of the 
enforcement of its policy, the administration bad been lamentably weak. 

9th. The Central Legislative Assembly concluded the food debate after passing 
two amendments to the Food Member’s motion that the situation be taken 
into consideration. 

In the Council of State, Mr. Hossain Imam's resolution urging the appoint- 
ment of a Committee to inquire into the coal situation and report on ways 
of increasing production including compulsory amalgamations on nationalization, 
if necessary, was rejected by 23 votes to 7. 

In the House of Commons, Mr. Sorenson (Lab) asked the Secretary of State for 
India whether full considerations had been given to the effect of increased 
Currency in India due to the expansion of Anglo-American armies and what 
action was being taken to deal with the economic problem involved. 

Mr. Amery replied that the expansion was undoubtedly one of the many 
contributory factors in increasing the economic strain upon India. The 
Government of India and H, M. G. had for a long time been engaged in 
measures to offset this strain. 

lOth. In the Central Legislative Assembly, the Chair ruled out of order Mr. 
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Kazmi^B adjournment motion to diflcuw “the surreptitious opening of private 
letters and thereby interfering with the Civie liberties of the people of India, 
88 exemplified by the opening of a letter addressed to Dr. Katju, ex-Min ister, 
U. P., and by mistake enclosing in it another letter which was intended for 
some other person.” 

Dr. Shyama Prasad Mookherjee. presiding over the Punjab Hindu Maha 
Sabha Conference^ which opened at Ludhiana declared : “There cannot be any 
compromise with any fantastic claim for cutting India to pieces either on 
communal or on provincial considerations.” 

H. H. the Maharaja of Rikaner, on the occasion of the otficial celebration of 
his birthday announctd all important Constitutional step forward, involving 
more power to the Bikaner State Legislative Assembly. 

11th At the Press Conference held in Madras, Mr. G. W. Priestly, Adviser to 
H. E. the Governor of Madras, reviewing the food position in the Province 
during the fortnight ending October, 31, 1944, stated that arrangements for 
the introduction of informal rationing in the rural area in the six deficit districts 
were in hand. 

The Punjab Hindu Conference passed a resolution recording its emphatic 
disapproval of Mr. Rajagopalachari’s formula and the standing offer of Mahatma 
Gandhi to the Muslim League for a settlement on that basis “as it concedes the 
principles of division of the country. 

l2lh. His Excellency the Governor of Sindh appointed Khan Bahadur Mir Ghulam 
Ali Talpur and Mr. Roger Thomas as Ministers. 

13th. The adjourned session of the Mysore Representative Assembly was held at 
Mysore, Pradhana Siromoni Madhava Rao, Dewan President, presiding. 

In the Central Legislative Assembly the Home Member, in reply to questions, 
told the House that Mr. Jawaharlal Nehru and other members of the Congress 
Working Committee were detained under order issued by the Provincial Govorn- 
ments. 

"The Central Legislative Assembly passed Sir Aziz-ul Hnqiie’s Bill to amend 
the Indian Patents and Designs Act and his further to amend the Coffee Market 
Expansion Act, and Mr. J. D. Tyson’s Bill further to amend the Delhi Joint 
Water and Sewage Board Act. 

The Council of State rejected by 24 votes to 12, Pandit H, N. Kunzru’s 
resolution recommending to the Governor General-in-Council to appoint an 
Industrial Commission with a non-official Indian Chairman and a majority of 
non -official members. 

In the Assam Legislative Assembly, a number of adjournment motions were 
tabled ; only one was allowed but discussion of it was postponed. 

14th. In the Central Legislative Assembly, Sir Jeremy Raisman announced that ou 
all the there points of the Public Debt Bill on which criticism in the House 
had centred, he was prepared to maintain the existing position. 

In the Council of State, initiating the food debate, Mr. B. R. Sen, Director- 
General of Food, declared that the last 12 months’ working of the basic plan 
gave Government the feeling that both at the Centre and in the Provinces they 
bad now a much clearer idea of the minimum needs of the deficit areas, and 
they could hope that in no area in the future should they be taken completely 
by surprise unless there were any unforeseen developments or any unpredictable 
calamities. 

Mahatma Gandhi, replying to a letter from Sardar Durlab Singh, General 
Secretary of the Central Sikh Youth League, said : “I could never be guilty of 
blessing anything which is contrary to the national interest. You can certainly 
have the assurance that the interests of the Nationalist Sikhs, as also of all 
Nationalists are safe in my hands and also, I presume, in the Congress hands,” 

15th. Undei the auspices of the Madras Mahajana Sabha, a public meeting was 
held in Madras to celebrate Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru’s 55th. birthday. 

In the Central Legislative Assembly, the Finance Member’s Public Debt 
Bill with amendments framed in agreement between Government and the 
opposition was passed. 

In the Council of State, replying to the food! debate. Sir J. P. Srivastava, 
Food Member, expressed Government’s doubts as to their ability to feed Calcutta 
as they did the previous year. The demand for rice from other parts of India, 
especially the south, was great, he said. 
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16th. The Council of State, which discussed non-official resolutions, agreed to Mr. 
P. N, Sapru'B motion recommending to the Governor-General-in-Council to take 
steps to protect and safeguard the rights of Indians by bilateral agreements 
between the Government of India and the Governments of the Dominions, 
Colonies and Protectorates in which Indians were resident or domiciled and to 
which in future emigration might be permitted by the Government of India. 

In the Central Legislative Assembly, the Home Member, answering a number 
of questions in the Central Assembly on the detention of Mr. Jai Prakash Narain 
and Dr, Bam Manohar Lohia. informed the House that they were treated as 
class I security prisoners and their health was excellent. They were not kept 
in solitary confinement or in underground cells. 

17th. The Central Legislative Assembly passed without a division a Congress 
party motion that an elected corbmittee of the House consisting of not more 
than 15 members be appointed to consider the several plans for the post-war 
economic development of India, agricultural and industrial, with instructions to 
report to the House, 

In the Council of State, Mr. B. R. Bannerjee, Secretary, Commonwealth 
Relations Department, initiating the debate on South Afiica, said that the 
struggle to obtain recognition of the rights of Indians as full citizens w^ould 
be kept alive and would not stop till the goal was reached. 

18th. The Maharaja of Jammu and Kashmir, who left the State to visit various 
war fronts, appointed a cabinet consisting of H. H. the Maharani of Jammu and 
Kashmir, Major General Rai Bahadur Thakur Janak Singh and Sir B. Narsingh 
Kau, Prime Minister of the State, to deal with the civil administration of the 
State in his absence. 

19th. Mr. Srinivasa Sastri, former Agent General of the Government of India in 
South Africa, speaking on the South African problem in Madras, welcomed the 
cause adopted by the Government of India and the Legislative Assembly, and 
said that all should support the Government of India in the proposed action. 

Full support to the main principles of the draft Hindu Code was given at 
the half-yearly meeting of the All-India Women’s Conference, in Calcutta. 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, at a Press Conference in New Delhi, announced the 
decision of the Standing Committee of the Non-party Leaders’ Conference 
to appoint a Committee to examine the communal and minorities question. 

20th. In the Central Legislative Assembly, the chair disallowed Mr. Govind Desh- 
mukh’s adjournment motion to discuss the treatment of passengers at the 
Dhanushkodi Customs barrier where, he alleged, people were stripped naked for 
Customs examination. 

lu the Bengal Legislative Assembly, the main question before the House 
was the consideration of the destitute persons ( Repatriation and Relief ) Bill 
1944, as passed by the Council. 

The Central Assembly agreed to the Finance Member’s motion to circulate 
his Bill to consolidate and amend the law relating to banking companies. 

21st. In the Central Legislative Assembly, during question lime, the Home Mem- 
ber, replying to Prof. Ranga said that from such calculations ns he had been 
able to make from the figures supplied by the provinces, it appeared that the 
percentage of releases during the first six months alter the promulgation of 
ordinance No. 3 was over 50. On Oct. I, the number of persons undergoing im- 
prisonment in connection with the Congress movement was 10,350. 

The Council of State adjourned sine die after adopting a resolution moved by 
Sir Jogendra Singh, Member for Agriculture, rcgaidiiig the constitution of the 
permanent food and agriculture organizations of the United Nations. 

The Bengal Legislative Assembly passed, without much discussion, the 
Alienation of Agricultural land 5 (temporary provisions) Bill as passed by the 
Legislative Council and the Murshidabad Bill, 1944. 

In the Assam Legislative Assembly, Mr. Gopinath Bardoloi, Leader of the 
opposition, in the course of a statement on the floor of the Assembly, said : 

‘ The outlook of the Party in reference to vorkin the Legislature remains the 
same in spite of every kind of repression of the members. They shall continue 
to take advantage of their position in the Legislature to prevent harm being 
done by unwise legislation and at the same time, to work for the amelioration 
of the condition of the people in the countryside.” 

22nd» In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, statement on the situation arising out 
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of the strike b> the workers of the Bengal Government press was made by the 
Finance^ Minister, Mi\ T. C. Goswami. 

The Earl of Listowel, under-secretary for India, told a Conference of London 
representatives of Indian Newfl])apcra that he had intense belief in the right of 
Indians to choose their own form of Government and “decide for themselves 
whether they will eventually stay inside or go right out of the British Common- 
wealth.’' 

23rd. The programme of the All-India Khaksar organization in regard to commu- 
nal unity was discussed at an informal meeting of the Khaksnrs of Calcutta. 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, a Hill to amend the Calcutta Improve- 
ment Trust Act of 1911 providing for the extension of its operations to the 
town of Howrah was introduced and referred to a select committee. 

The Assam Legislative Assembly discussed Maiilavi Abdul Baii Chaudhari’s 
motion for consideration of the foodgrains procurement policy of the Assam 
Government. 

24th. The Education Sub-committee of the Post-War Reconstructions, Bengal, 
recommended a scheme costing about Rs. 39 crores for introduction of free and 
compulsory primary education in the province. 

'Ihe Viceroy prorogued the session of the Legislative Assembly. 

25th. Mr. C. Kajagopalachari, in his address to the Convocation of the Nagpur 
University, made the suggestion that the internal differences regarding*^ the 
Princes and the Muslims which had been advanced by British piopagandists 
as standing in the way of Britain fulfilling her plediie to India to transter 
I)Owcr might be submitted to an Allied tribunal for arbitration. 

Mr. V. lb Savaikar, President of the All-India Hindu Mahasabha left Bom- 
bay for Delhi to sec the Viceroy. 

it was otlicially announced from New Delhi that the time for submission of 
comments and representations on the diaft Hindu Code was extended ud to 
Dec. 31. ^ 

26th. Ihe C-in-C, India, Gen. Auchinleck, set up a Committee, known as the 
Reorganization Committee, to carry out a preliminary in /estigation of 
India's defence reqiiiiemcnts after the war, and to make recomiuendatious 
regarding the size, (;omposition and organi/atiou of the futiue army in India. 

The All-India and Coylon Mayors’ Conference, with the Mayor of Calcutta in 
the chair, at their sitting declared, in a resolution that the aims and objects of 
the con fcrenco were : “To do everything to promote and advance full, free and 
unhampered civic life of the people, and to remove all restrictions and controls 
of the full democratic poweis of the local self-govarning institutions.” 

Dr. 8aifuddiu Kitchlew, a Congress Leader of the Punjab, at a meetiiif^ 
organized by the Civil Liberties Union to demand the release of all political 
prisoners in the province, made a plea for a united front of all parties.” 

A dozen resolutions covering various subjects were adopted at the concluding 
session of the All-India and Ceylon Mayors’ Conference in Calcutta. 

28lh. i^ir M. Viswesvaraya, in his presidential address at the first Bengal Provincial 
Indigenous MaiiufactiircrB’ Conference in Calcutta, advocated cstablisliment of 
village group organizations to inciease the w'orking power and pioductivity 
of the local population, particularly in industries. 

Mr. V. D. Savarkar, in answer to Press correspondents in New-Delhi, said: 
‘•No big constitutional change is likely till the end of the war. 'Jhe Government 
favoured the maintenance of full Central control as long as the war lasted, 
and not even an agreement [between Mr. Gandhi and Mr. Jinnah would bring 
about any change in that attitude.” 

The standing Committee of the All-India Women’s Conference at its meeting 
in New-Delhi, passed a resolution deeply regretting the “unfortunate breakdown” 
of the Gandhi- Jinnah talks and fully endorsed the joint appeals of the two 
leaders that there should be no bitterness in the country. 'Ihc resolution apjieu- 
led to all .women to woik for the creation of an atmosphere of goodwill and 
understanding so as to enable the leaders to evolve a common formula for 

The death occurred of Mr. Ram Dayalu Singh, Speaker of the Bihar AsBembly 
at Miizaffarpur. 

29th. H. E. Mr. R. G. Casey, Governor of Bengal, at a Press Conference in 
Calcutta, observed : “My impression is that the discussions brought out the fact 
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that, althoupjh the provinces of North Eastern India are all considerably affected 
by war-conditions, Bengal (and of course, Assam) is undoubtedly affected, in 
practically every line of activity, to a considerably greater extent than other 
provinces or, indeed, probably greater than any other province in India/' — 
H. E. the Governor reviewed the discussions which he bad with the other 
Provincial Grovernors in Calcutta. — H. E. Sir Hawthorne Lewis, Governor of 
Orissa, and H. E. Sir Andrew Clow, Governor of Assam were present at the 
Press Conference. 

Dr. Shyama Prasad Mukerjee was nominated by the Gujrat Provincial Hindu 
Babha for the presidentship of the annual session of the All-India Hindu 
Mahasabha. 

Mr. V. S. Srinivasa Sastri, writing in the Indian Expjess asked Government 
to constitute a board of arbitration and invito all parties in the country to 
plead their cases before it to solve India's political problem. 

The Hindu Women’s Association of Bengal decided to reject the Draft 
Hindu Code. 

30th. Sir J. P. Srivastava, Food Member, at a Press Conference in New Delhi said 
that from January 1945, Calcutta would cease to be an exclusive charge on the 
food-giain resources of the Central Government. — Sir J. P. Srivastava announced 
that the Government of India undertaking to feed Calcutta having been with- 
drawn, more food-grains would be made available to Cochin and Travancore. 


December 1944 

The 84fch. birthday of Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya was 
celebrated in Allahabad. Benares, Calcutta and in many other places. 

H. B. Mr. R G. Casey, in a statement after a tour of Calcutta’s 
bustee area, said : “I have been horrified by what I have seen.” 

Mahatma Gandhi decided to take complete rest from December 
4 to 31. 

The autumn session of the Punjab Legislative Assembly opened 
at Lahore. 

The All-India States’ Conference on Education, Medical Relief and 
Post-War Reconstruction opened with an address by the Chancellor, the 
Nawab of Bhopal, in New Delhi. 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, the Bengal Government’s jute 
policy was criticized through a non-ofiScial resolution. 

Mr. L. S. Amery made a statement in the House of Commons 
regarding the representations made by the Chamber of Princes to the 
Viceroy concerning the future development of their territories. 

The Chancellor of the Chamber of Princes, the Nawab of Bhopal 
issued a statement on Mr. Amery’s reference in Parliament to the 
resignations from the Standing Committee. 

Mr. Amery stated at the Commons that the authorities in India 
constantly had under review the cases of persons detained as the result 
of Congress disturbances of 1942. 

Dr. Shyama Prasad Mookerjee, in his presidential address at the All- 
India Hindu Mahasabha, said : “Indians Voice must be heard at the 
Peace Conference not through hired agents of British Imperialism but 
through her chosen spokesmen.” 

At a Diwan of Sikhs in Calcutta, a resolution was adopted according 
support to the conciliation move sponsored by Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru. 

Mrs. Sarojini Naidu advised the All-India Students’ Federation to close 
up their ranks and to work unitedly. 

The AlMndia Radical Democratic Party adopted a *‘draft constitution 
of free India,” prepared by Mr. M. N. Roy. 
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The All-India Educational Conference commenced at Cawnpore. 

The 26th/ South Arcot Harijan Conference was held at Chidam- 

baram. 


^ ® a tour of 

;i have seen Romething of the way in which 

hundredH ot thousands of the citizens of Calcutta are obliged to live I have 

jeen hoirined by what I have seen. Human beings cannot allow other human 
beings to continue to exist under these conditions.” 

Mahatma Uandhi iRsiied a statement from Sewagram in which he said: “From 
Dec. 4 to di, I have decided rigidly to discontinue all public activities, ail 
whatsoever public or private purposes and all correspondence of any nature 


2nd. Mr. H. 8. SuhraWRrdy. Civil SupplieB Minister, Benpial. in a statement on 
the question of the Central Government’s responsibility for feeding Calcutta, 
said he thought that the position remained unchanged. 

Ihe Working Committee of the Bengal Provincial Hindu Mahasabha recom- 
mended Dr. Hliyama Prosad Mookerjee for the presidentship of the Hindu 
iVlahaBuhlia session at Bilaspur. 

A Communique said ; ‘‘The Special Committee of the Rulers met at New Delhi 
and took decisions on various questions relating to the setting up of the proposed 
I’ublic Relations Bureau for the States.” 

3rd. The 20th. meeting of the Inter-University Board was held at Patna with 
Dr. Sachchidananda Sinha, Vice-Chancellor of the Patna University, in the 
ehair. Twenty Cniversities including Ceylon and Rangoon were represented. 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru in a statement to the Press from Allahabad announced 
the names of persons who intimated their acceptance of membership of the Conci- 
liation Committee. 


Mr. Someiset Butler, Special Officer, Department of Food, Government of 
India, in his report on Government monopoly in regard to piocurement of 
grain, said : “Given the will and determination, a Government monopoly can 
bo introduced successfully, inspite of administrative difficulties and the possible 
opposition of vested interests. 

4th. The autumn session of the Punjab Legislative Assembly opened ai Lahore, 
i'he Leader of the Congress Party, Chaudhri Mohamad Hassan sought leave 
of the chair to move a privilege motion to discuss an incident in which a 
C. 1. D. police constable tried to stop Dewan Chamanlal, a member of his party, 
from entiling the Assembly Chamber. — The Premier said that he would make 
inquiiics. 

iSardar Bhaukat Hyat Khan, former Minister, who was dismissed in April 1944 
by the Punjab Governor, released the correspondence which he had with His 
Kxcellency the Goveinor and Premier. 

The Standing Committee of the Princes, including the Chancelloi, the Nawab 
of Bhopal resigned. For the first time in its history, the sesMion of the Chamber 
ot Princes was obliged to be postponed indefinitely. 

Sth. Mr. M. A. Jinnah, in a statement (from New Dellbi), on bis ta'ks with Sir 
Ghulam Hidayatullah, Premier of fc'indh and Mr. G. M. Sa>ed, Piesident of the 
Sind Provincial Muslim League, indicated that an agieemeut was leached on 
the question of Mr. Roger Thomas’ appointment as a Minister. 

The Bengal Legislative Assembly devoted 2 hours to the discussion of a point 
of order on certain amendments proposed by the Government to the Assembly 
Procedure Rules. 

The formation by Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru of a Committee to examine the 
whole communal question and the problem of minorities was welcomed by the 
“jTfmes”, ill a leading article. 

Mr. N. G. Ranga, m. l. a., (Central) who had discussions with Mahatma 
(4andbi at Sevagram regarding Kisan problems, issued to the Piess from Madras 
H report of their talks, 

7th. The Ail-ludia States’ Conference on Education, Medical Relief and Post-war 
Reconati action opened with an address by the Chancellor, the Nawab of 
Bhopal, at New Delhi. He made two declarations on the States’ attitude lo 
British Indian plans for post-war development and on the internal administra- 
tion of the States. j 

The Bengal Legislative Assembly discussed the Finance Bill, 1944. 
by Mr. T. C. Goswami| finance Minister, to extend up to Marh HI, 1J48, the 
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operation of the enhanced rates regarding entertainments, totalizator and betting 
taxes and the electricity duty levied under the 1943 Act. 

The 4th. session of the Deccan States’ Workers' Convention commenced at Bangli 
under the presidentship of Mr. B. G. Kher, ex-premier of Bombay. 

Mr. Roger Thomas, Minister for Agriculture and Post-war Development in 
Bind resigned his office. His resignation was accepted by the Governor. 

Questions relating to medical research and health survey in India were asked 
in the House of Commons. — Mr. Amery replied ; ‘ The Government of India 
is looking forward to receiving recommendations on these subjects fiom the 
Health, Survey and Development Committee under Sir Joseph Bhore and have 
already before them some valuable proposals made by Prof. Hill.” 

8th. in the Punjab Legislative Assembly, uproarious scenes maiked the proceedings 
culminating in a walk-out by the Muslim League Party as a piotest against the 
unwillingness of the leader of the House to agree to the League’s suggestions 
that an adjournment motion, which had been admitted by the speaker, should be 
taken up either before or after the Jumma prayers and not at 1-30 p. m. 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, the Bengal Government’s jute policy was 
criticised through a non -official resolution. The resolution urged immediate 
abolition of the statutory maximum jute price and its replacement by statutory 
minimum price to be fixed every year in consideration of the prices of staple 
food crops. 

In the Bengal Assembly, Khan Bahadur Muhammed Ali, Parliamentary Secre- 
tary to the Chief Minister, informed the House that the action in regard to the 
arrest, interrogation and transfer out of Bengal of Mr. Bisir Kumar Bose, son of 
Mr. Sarat Chendra Bose (detention) was taken at the instance of the Government 
of India. He declined in public interest to furnish any further details. 

9th. Mr. Habib Ibrahim Kahimutoola, presiding over the flist Bombay Provincial 
Muslim Btudents’ Conference, urged Muslim students to make supreme efforts to 
qualify themselves as a community to take their rightful place in the new world, 
which would be the inevitable outcome of the great war. 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, addressing a meeting of the Prt greBsive Club, 
Allahabad, said that difierences and disagreements prevailed in the country, but 
he did not think them to be unbridgeable. These difierences could be accomodated 
by placing certain internal safeguards in the constitution. 

loth. The Bombay Provincial Anti-PHkistan Confaence which met under the 
presidentship of Mr. N. C. Kelkar, concluded after adopting a resolution condemning 
the proposal for territorial division of India as ‘'undemocratic and anti-national 
and ultimately bound to result in internecine war.” 

The 84th birthday of Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya was celebrated throughout 
India under the auspices of the All-India Hindu Dharma Seva Sangha. 

11th. In the Punjab Legislative Assembly, the Speaker ruhdoutof order an ad-' 
journment motion sought to be moved by Baja Gaznafar Ali Kban (Muslim 
League) to discuss the failure of the Premier and the members of the Cabinet 
to resign when Captain Shaukat Hyat Kban was dismissed, thereby violating the 
principle of joint responsibility.” 

H. E. Mr. R. G. Casey, Governor of Bengal, in his speech at the annual 
convocation of the Dacca University said : ‘‘I believe it is right that we should 
take pride in our national traditions, not as something dead, not merely as a 
nostalgic yearning for the things of the past, — but as something living and ready 
to reassert itself in our future struggles.’’ 

A demand for the immediate release of India’s democratic leaders was made by 
127 prominent Americans in the course of a letter to Lord Halifax, the Biiiisii 
Ambassador in Washington. 

I3th. The Mysore Legislative Council which reassembled under the presidency of Mr. 
D. H. Chadrasekharia, passed the Mysore Prison (Amendment) Bill and the 
Mysore Coffee Market Expansion (Amendment) Bill. 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, the need for applying the guillotine to 
cope with the growing volume of legislation in the Provincial legislature with 
reasonable expedition and to prevent the opposition from deliberately obstructing 
the passage of a Bill, was emphasiz d by Sir Nazimuddin, Premier, when the 
debate on his proposal to amend the Assembly procedure rules was resumed. 

18th. Mr. Amery made a statement in the Commons regarding the representations 
made by the Chamber of Princes to the Viceroy concerning the future develop- 
ment of their territories. 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, in an interview at Allahabad said ; '‘J sm not going 
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to ask Oandbiji to appear before me but certainly I am writing to him to 
send a memorandum on the communal problem.’* 

14th. The Bengal Legielative Assembly began consideration of the Legislative 
Chambers (Members’ Emoluments) Amendment Bill, introduced by the Chief 
Minister, Sir Nazimuddin. 

15th. Mr. M. A. Jinnah expressed his inability to meet the Sapru Conciliation 
Committee. He made it clear in the correspondence between him and Sir Tej 
Bahadur Sapru. 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, questions regarding the export of food 
grains from India and the supply and import of rice into Bengal were asked. 

At the Labour Party Conference in London, delegates carried a resolution on 
India which called for the release of Indian political prisoners to facilitate 
negotiations to end the deadlock. 

The Punjab Legislative Assembly adjourned sine die after passing three 
official Bills including the Punjab Legislative Assembly (Allowances of Members) 
Bill which raised the monthly salary of members from Rs 200 to Rs. 300. 
The Bill was opposed by the Congress Muslim League parties. 

16th, Sir Ardeshir Dalai, Member for Planning and Development, Government of 
India, at a Press Conference in Calcutta discussed the many problems facing 
post-war India. 

Implicit faith in the leadership of Mahatma Gandhi and undivided loyalty to 
the Congiess High Command were pledged by nearly 400 Congressmen and 
leaders of the Punjab who met at Ludhiana. 

17th. The Chancellor of the Chamber of Princes, the Nawab of Bhopal published 
a statement on Mr. Amery’s reference in Parliament to the resignations from 
the Standing Committee. 

18th. tiir Uomi Mody referring to the political situation in India in bis presi- 
dential address at the annual general meeting of the Employers' Federation of 
India at Bombay declared: ' Time is against us and that if a solution is delayed 
too long, irreparable injury might be done to the vital interests of India." 

Allama Mashruqi, the Kbaksar leader, sent telegrams to Mahatma Gandhi and 
Mr* Jinnah suggesting to them to meet again to arrive at a communal settlement. 

l9th. The Bengal Legislative Assembly was prorogued, 'ihe only business before 
the House on the closing day was the introduction of the Private forests Bill 
and the Tanks Improvement (Amendment) Bill. 

Mrs. V. L. Pandit declared in an interview with the l^ew York Post : “The 
desire for independence in India is not the result of the work of any political 
party or any superimposed propaganda. It is the natural result of world 
conditions." 

70th, Mrs. Sarojini Naidu arrived in Calcutta. 

71at. Mr. Amery stated in the Commons that the authorities in India constantly 
had under review the cases of persons detained as the result of the Congress 
disturbances of 1942, and releases were made so far as compatible with essential 
considerations of security. 

4 Government proposal for the formation of an autonomous Transport Board 
to control and run tramway and motor transport throughout Bengal was 
discussed with a deputation of the Calcutta Corpo*ation which waited on Sir 
Nazimuddin, Chief Minister, in connexion with the question of purchase of the 
tramways undertaking by the Corporation. 

22Dd The Executive Committee of the Calcutta District Muslim League adopted a 
resolution condemning the appointment of the ‘'Conciliation Committee ' by Sir 
Tej Bahadur Bapru. 

23rd. Sir Jogendra Singh, Member in charge of Lands, Health and Education, at a 
meeting of commercial men in Madras, expressed the view that to the merchants 
the promotion of health and education of the people and develoj ment of the 
resources of the country were of greater importance than political problems." 

The Central Government’s monthly accounts for Beptember showed that, 
excluding periodical adjustments and transactions of Railways and Ports and 
Telegraphs, expenditure in the first six months of the financial year 1944-45 
exceeded revenue by Rs. 82J crores against Rs 58 crores in the corresponding 
period of the previous year. 

24th. Dr. Shyama Prasad Mookherjee, in his presidential address to the 26th. 
annual session of the All- India Hindu Mahasabha (at Bilaspur) declared: 
"India’s will must be heard at the Peace Conference, not through hired Indian 
agents of British Imperialism but through her chosen spokesmen. It is for this 
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reaBon that I feel it urgent that there should be a cessation of hostilities among 
the Indian political parties themselves. It will be an act of supreme statesman- 
ship if to-day there can be a combination of all the nationalist elements in the 
public life of India for the preparation of an invulnerable opposition to the 
continuance of the imperialistic designs of Britain.’' 

iSir Ardeshir Dalai, in the course of diBCUBsions with officials and non- 
officials in New Delhi, explained the main lines of the Government of India’s 
industrial development policy. 

The 22nd. session of the Prabasi Bangya Bahitya Sammelan (Literary 
Conference) commenced at Gawn pore under the presidentship of Dr. Kadha Kamal 
Mookherjee. 

A resolution according support to the conciliation move sponsored by Sir Tej 
Bahadur Bapru, in order to solve the political deadlock, was adopted at a Diwaii 
of Bikhs in Calcutta, in connection with the celebration of the birth annivesary 
of Guru Govind Bingh. 

26th. The 33rd All India Ayurvedic Congress was held at Satyauarayanpuram, a 
Buburb of Bezwada in the presence of a large gathering of delegaies from various 
parts of India. Dr. M. K. Mukherjee presided* 

The fundamentals of planning for the development of agriculture in India was 
dealt with by Sir Manilal B. Nanavati, presiding over the fifth conference of the 
Indian Society of Agricultural EcouomicB at Naiui. 

The All- India Women’s Conference submitted a memorandum to the Hindu 
Law Committee on the draft Hindu Code, supportiug the Code. 

The Hindu Mahasabha adopted the resolutions about the constitution of a 
Free India and the fundamental rights of citizens as passed by the Subjects 
Committee— Dr. Shyama Prasad Mukberji presided. 

Mr. M N. Roy, in his presidential address to the 2nd confeience of the All- 
India Radical Democratic Party in Calcutta, said : "Political power must be the 
instrument for reorganizing society so as to free it from the domination of vested 
in teres ts.’’ 

Bir Azizul Haque, Commerce Member of the Government of India, addiessing 
the Rotary club of Calcutta, said that the various control measuies instituted by 
the Government had undoubtedly checked the tendency to high piices and had, 
in quite a number of cases, definitely brought it down. \ 

28th. Mrs. Baiojini Naidu, addressing the 8tb annual session of the All-India 
Students’ Federation in Calcutta, said : "Do not quarrel over slogans. Close up 
your ranks and work unitedly so that our couniry may take its proper place in 
the international federation of the world.” 

The All-India Radical Democratic Party adopted a "draft constitution of free 
India,” prepared by Mr. M. N. Roy 

Bir Tej Bahadur Bapru, President of the Non-Party Conciliation Committee 
which began its woik in New Delhi, said : "Our essential duty is to apply our 
minds to the basis of a constitution, not to its detailed provisions.” 

A resolution urging the establishment of a peoples’ Government was passed at 
the All-India Radical Democratic Party Conference in Calcutta. 

At the Session of the All -India Btudents’ Federation in Calcutta, a resolution 
was adopted stiessing the need for evolving a common outlook as the basis for 
another meeting between Mr. Gandhi and Mr. Jinnah for a Congress-League 
united front to win power for the Indian people. Prof. Durjati Prasad 
Mukherjee presided. 

The All India Educational Conference commenced at Cawnpore. Sardar K. M. 
Panikkar, i^rime Minister, Bikaner State, in his presidential address defined the 
objectives of National Education. 

30th. Mr. J. Austin. Adviser to (he Governor of Madras, stressed the importance 
of public archives in the study of history, when he opened the Indian History 
Congress in Madras. Dr. B* N. Sen, Director of Archives, Government of India 
presided. 

The 26th South Arcot Harijan Conference was held at Omakkalam (Chidam- 
baram). Mr. J. S. Pillai, ex-Mayor of Madras presided. 

A manifesto issued by the Radical Democratic Party, appealing to all to join 
that organization and "help the formation of the people’s front to fight the last 
battles in the struggle for the freedom of the Indian people” was adopted at 
the concluding session of the party’s Conference in Calcutta. The manifesto 
outlined the party’s programme. 



India in Home Polity 

The last three volumes of the Indian Annual Register^ those 
dealing with affairs during the twelve months of 1943 and first six 

of 1944, have been taken up principally with food 
^engir & ^ scarcity in Bengal and the pestilence that followed it. 

Kerala These caused the death from starvation and from 
diseases of more than three millions of men, women and 
children. The same conditions had obtained in certain limited areas of 
the neighbouring Province of Orissa and tlie distant areas of Malabar. 
We have seen an estimate that said that more than 12,000 men 

women and children had died in Orissa. We know next to nothing of 
how the people in Malabar, in British Malabar and those areas included 
in the States of Cochin and Travancore, fared on a ration of 4 or 6 
ounces of rice during “non-famine” months and during “famine” months 
when the quota was I-5 to 2 ounces per head per day. Mr. Namboodi- 

ripad in his pamphlet Food ni Kerala has said that this arrangement 

just managed to keep the people alive ; during the June- August, of 1943, 
there were epidemics which carried away 30,000 people and those 

that remained, those that survived, live “as an emaciated, under- 

nourished, epidemic-stricken mass of humanity, but nevertheless, a 
survival of living humanity.” There had been at Kerala a food deficit in 
local production of about 50 per cent. Previous to the war, started 

by Japan in December 1941, this deficit used to bo met by imports 

from Burma and Siam. In Bengal this war had created, according 
to official statistics, a deficit of 10 per cent only. But Kerala some- 
how managed to escape a greater disaster because her ruling classes 
had always been conscious of “the desperate position of her food 
stocks,” while Authority in Bengal failed to understand the implica- 
tions of the deficit food position in the area under its control. The 
question will naturally be asked — why should there have been careful 
husbanding of resources in Kerala and absence of it in Bengal ? We find 
it difficult to accept any explanation that suggests that the bureaucracy 
was more competent in Kerala than it was in Bengal. It is true 
that no single factor can be held mainly responsible for the scarcity 
of food in Bengal that had precipitated famine in it As in other parts 
of India so in Bengal there had been the deterioration in the material 
life of the people incidental to British rule, the result of administration 
and exploitation for about two centuries. In the last three volumes 
of the Annual Register we have attempted to trace the evolution 
of this deterioration which with all the good will in the world, with 
all the equipments furnished by modern science, the British bureaucracy 
has failed to halt or modify. It is a result of that policy, 
framed at London mainly in the interests of the British people. The 
people of India are victims of that policy, helpless and unresisting. 
Not because they did not resent this deterioration. The history of 
Nationalism in India is a symbol of that resentment and the desire 
to end it. 

But the modern State with its totalitarianisna does not leave 
the units of the '‘sovereign people" any power of initiative to meet the 
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approach of a disasiier like what devastated Beogal and 
Kerala during 1943-*44. The modern State has robbed 
the people people of all ideas of self-help, made them dependent 

on the measures of the bureaucracy for their weal or 
woe. This helplessness of the people has become more explicit since 
the war that Germany started in 1914. Modern science and modern 
technical developments have made it possible for the State to usurp 
powers of direction and control of the people's life that could not be 
imagined in the years that preceded this war. The State now regulates 
how the citizens should live and move and have his being ; it takes 
charge of him even when he is in his mother’s womb and sees to it 
that he has a decent burial; from birth to death the State has 
undertaken to dictate the minutsB of his life ; to control the distribu- 
tion of food and cloth to him ; look after him in employment and un- 
employment, in health and sickness ; to guide his mating. The sense of 
individuality of the modern citizen is thus being weakened, and he has 
come te accept this dispensation as the mark and note of a progressive 
civilization. In the Soviet Union this development has reached its highest 
pitch. Even in democratic countries, in the United States for instance, 
the “New Deal” has demonstrated that private initiative could not pull 
out the country from the disorganization of the world slump of the 
early thirties; the State had to step in to find employment for the people, to 
create for them new avenues of employment. And if as a price for this help 
the State imperceptively to the people got away with certain of the 
rights and privileges of the individual citizen, robbed him of certain of the 
attributes of a free citizen, he does not challenge this usurpation ; 
he appears to have lost the capacity to resist this tendency of things. World 
War II of the 20th century has enabled the State to further encroach upon 
the rights and responsibilities of the individual citizen. The needs of a 
total war have made these subservient to the demands of a struggle 
to survive ; the needs and necessities of the individual citizen have had 
to yield place to the over-riding considerations of survival in a war of 
continents and oceans out of which the world has not emerged during 
the months, July to December, 1944, with which we have been dealing in 
the present volume of the Annual Register, 

This has been a world phenomenon. Even in independent countries, 
in democratic countries, the individual citizen has had to forego his freedom 
of initiative, to tolerate restrictions put upon it by the 
authority of the State. His food and cloth was rationed, 
needs of nutrition was chemically met ; his hours of 
work were regulated not in consideration of his individual 
inclination or requirement but of the need of a State engaged in a life 
and death struggle. He has had to accept these controls, and is being 
educated by these to be content with the rationing of his needs and 
necessities, both in the mental and material plane. He has been learning 
to appreciate the queue mind and the habits of the queue. This regi- 
mentation of body and of mind in the civil population of the different 
countries of the world, whether belligenent or neutral or indifferent, has 
become the characteristic of the modern world. All this is being done 
in the name of the progressive philosophy of life and conduct. Not 
even the greatest scientist or philosopher dares challenge its validity or 
effectiveness in the conflicts and competitions of the world as we have 
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ih to-day. By it the State is being endowed with powers and prerogatives 
that reduce the individual citizen, whether in the class or mass, to 
the position of the soldier — ‘‘theirs not to reason why, theirs not to make 
reply, theirs only to do or die.** The world has been asked to believe 
that this phenomenon is a short-lived one ; it cannot last beyond the war 
years ; that with the end of the war the rights and privib ges of the 
individual citizen would be restored to him. We do not know on whose 
behalf this assurance is being given. The men and women who have 
during the war years controlled the machinery of the State will find 
it difficult to divest themselves of the powers to control and regulate 
the life of the commonalty of the world, they will find one excuse 
or other to retain these powers in the name of the State which will 
be called upon to handle the difficult problems of peace m a world that 
has burnt its resources in the fires of war. Re-build ing a better world 
from out of the debris of war that has directly ravaged the life of 
two continents will require the imposition of the same controls that 
have carried it through war. 

In a country circumstanced as India is, with a bureaucracy alien in 
personnel and alien in spirit, alien to the interests of the people, with 
such a bureaucracy in control of the Government, the people 
PotiUon ^oMndia India lost all significance in its eyes. Britain was engaged 

Britiah State ^ war of survival, challenged thereto by the aspiring 

imperialism of Germany and Japan. The human 
and natural resources of India could have had no better use than 
ministering to the needs of her fight. Without consultation with any 
body in India, with any individual or party in India, w’th any Legis- 
lature in India, India was pushed into both the wars, one started in 
Europe by Germany in September, 1939, and the other in Asia by Japan in 
December, 1941. Britain took the responsibility of exploiting India’s resources 
to serve the needs of her wars. For about two years the war 
in Europe had been remote to us both physically and 
mentally. The majority of our people refused to ideologi- 
cally align themselves with the British plan as it was being propagandized 
through the speeches of her war leaders and the writings of her publi- 
cists, not because they had any ♦ leanings towards the Nazi 
doctrines and practices, but because for about two centuries Britain 
had been practising the Nazi doctrine of the superiority of race. As 
soon as the war started the feelings and sentiments of Indian people 
were clearly and unequivocally expressed in the resolutions passed by 
the Working Committee of the Indian National Congress. The Congress 
Ministries in 8 out of 11 Provinces of India resigned in protest when 
the British Government failed to justify its action of dragging India into 
war without her consent or consulting her convenience or self-interest. 
The Governor General of India, Lord Linlithgow, failed to convince the 
leaders of the people of the justice of the action taken by him at the 
instance of the London Government. The roots of this failure are to 
be found in the whole history of Indo-British relation. It is true that 
Gandhiji had tried to take his people along with him beyond the 
narrowness of the argument that divided India and Britain It is true 
that he has been the guide and philosopher of the Congress 
since 1920. But the leaders of the Congress assembled at the meeting 
of the Working Committee wrestled for[8 days to reconcile India’s self- 
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respect; and self-interesfc wifch those of Britain during one of the greatest 
crises of recent human history. They invited the British Government 
to reconcile these in the context of this particular v^ar, so as to *'make 
the people of India enthusiastic for war which is not theirs,** to quote 
' the words of Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru used by him in course of a 
message sent to the London News Chronicle. 

There was no satisfactory response to this appeal. And the people 
in India have remained unreconciled to the cause represented by Britain 
in this war. The ruling authorities were also acting 
spirit of an “occupation army,** trying to keep 
war strategy them down by the show of brute force made immeasurably 
stronger by the inventions of modern science. As long 
as the war was confined within Europe they could bo a little considerate. 
But when the German army broke into Caucasus and erupted into the 
eastern Mediterranean, threatening Egypt and the Red Sea life-line, they 
had to draw the ring of their repressive machine more tightly round 
India’s rebellious spirit. The situation took a more ominous turn when 
Japan rode into the Indian Ocean after having got possession of Singapore 
and the Bay of Bengal. Strategists began to talk of a link-up between German 
and Japanese forces in the Red Sea area. Eastern India came nearer 
to the Japanese forces, flushed with easy victory in Malaya and Burma 
and poised for an attack on Bengal Thus did this eastern Province of 
Indi^ come within the range of war strategy. But as its politically- minded 
people had during the last forty years and more made a name for 
themselves by their nationalist thoughts and activities, their Province 
came to have in the reports of administrators and the writings of British 
publicists a new characterization, as “anti-British*' in a special sense 
of the term. The experiences of Burmese collaboration with the Japanese 
invaders imparted a new meaning to the difficulties of the situation as 
it will develop if and when Japan made good her threat of invasion 
of India which had become an arsenal of the Anglo-Saxon Powers in the 


battle-fields of Asia, in the island fights in eastern Asia. The setting up of 
the Eastern Supply Council with headquarters in India was an evidence 
of the importance that India came to occupy in this connection. It happened 
also that in Bengal were established industries under British auspices 
— jute mills, factories, mines, tea gardens — that were expected to play a 
significant part in the war, in fashioning the weapons of vj|i.r. It happened 
also that through Bengal and over Bengal passed the life-lines of supply 
to China. These factors made Bengal a special concern of the strategists 
of the United Nations. The feelings of its people were resentful, various 
sections inimically disposed for various reasons. The Burmese had 
shown that the subject population could not be trusted to play other 
than a hostile part. It was a natural deduction for the military 
bureaucracy in India to make that in the event of a Japanese invasion 
people in Bengal would not be more helpful than the Burmese had 
been. It was natural for them to feel and to decide that sabotaging in 
Bengal could be successfully prevented if the food and the cloth supply 
of the people in the Province could be brought under Government control, and 
their freedom of movement curtailed These must have been the inspiring 
motive behind the measures which came to be associated with the ^'Denial 
Policy ** Food grains were ordered to be surrendered by the people of the 
coastal districts at the head of the Bay of Bengal. Government agents 
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were let loose over the country-side to make purchases on its behalf, 
the commodities to be removed to safer custody. Boats were ordered to be 
surrendered creating havoc in the life of a people to whom boats were the 
means of transport ; bicycles only were ordered to be surrendered, and a watch 
was kept over all vehicular movements in particular areas of the Province* 
Food, boats and bicycles came thus to occupy a place in the plan of strategy 
that was being devised for defending Bengal, for foiling the evil designs 
of the victorious Japanese. Measures for “denying” the enemy really 
worked toward “denying” these to the people. This is an aspect of the 
causation of famine that has not received the consideration that 
was its due from the members of the Famine Commission who were 
taking evidence during the months of which we are speaking here. 
They were called upon to hold shortage of food grains 
and the natural calamity of October 16, 1942, the profiteering and 
black marketing to bo principally responsible for the scarcity that 
created famine in Bengal. 

But why these elements of the problem should have had such 
a devastating effect in Bengal demands an explanation. The “most 
brilliant members’* of the Indian Civil Service who 
“Denial Policy” ruled Bengal even though Ministries were protecting 

was the result them from criticism acted under instructions from the 

Central bureaucracy when signs and portients of famine 
were thrust upon their attention in the streets of Calcutta, they were 
instructed by the Central Food Department to “statistically prove’* 
to the people that there was no deficit in rice ; the Minister of Civil 
Supplies in the Muslim League Ministry, Mr Surhawardy, took it upon him- 
self to propagandize this brief sponsored by Major-General W jcd, the 
Food Secretary in the Government of Lord Linlithgow. But when this 
falsehood could not be maintained, Mr Surhawardy could turn round 
and declare that he did what he did with the laudable object of 
halting panic which would have worsened matters. He was either 
ignorant that reasons of strategy had been playing a part in disrupting 
the economic life of his people, or he was a partner in the game of 
deception, inspired by the temptations of office to hold back the 
truth from them. Any way, the deficit position of Bengal in the matter 
of food grains, the profiteering by traders, the dishonesty and incompe- 
tence of officialdom, do not explain the whole phenomenon. As Com- 
naander-in-Chief of India Sir Archibald Wav ell had advised certain 
measures the consequences of which he was called upon to face as 
Lord Wavell, the Governor-General of India. The recognition of this 
fact can no longer be evaded. It teaches us that in total war food 
can be made to act as an explosive to the enemy or to people 
who are regarded as potential enemies. ^'Anti-British'' Bengal 

belonged to the latter category, and was made to suffer for daring 
to stand up to the pretensions of the alien bureaucracy. In our 
innocence we had believed that no State could create conditions of 
famine. But total war, totalitarian war, the experiences gathered during 
it, should teach us that human lives whether of thousand or of millions, 
whether of the military or of the civil population, are as pawns in the game 
of power politics. And we live to learn. The Bengal famine has 
shown that the British bureaucracy was confronted with a dire choice 
in 1942 ; it had to weigh whether it would be more profitable to “scorch” 

0 
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Ihe norms and forms of life in Bengal and thus disable its people 
for mischief in case the Japanese succeeded in invading the Provinoe 
or withdraw from it without disturbing the normal processes of life. 
Whether the first or the second method were selected, a successful 
Japanese invasion would cause dislocation, entailing suffering on the 
people. If the Japanese could he halted by “denying** them food and 
transport, the experiment was worth a trial. Wars could not bo fought 
in modern times without causing the civil population sorrow. In 
weighing these considerations, the bureaucracy elected to adopt the 
“Denial Policy.** The result was famine in Bengal. The measures 
ordered by New Delhi released over the Provinoe forces of disruption 
where the official corruptor, the profiteer, and the contractor combined to 
give a rude shock to the delicate balance in the food position of the 


Nazimuddin 
Minlitry & 
famine 


Province 

The Muslim League Ministry under Khwaja Sir Nazimuddin added to 
the confusion of the things by trying to extract the utmost advantage out of 
this disaster for its members and its political supporters. 
In the pursuit of its narrow communal policy it thought 
that under the powers of control secured by the 
Administration under the Defence of India Bulei their 
political supporters could be granted contracts and placed in the distri- 
butive trades of the country. And they used these powers to secure 
that end. If it could not find experience in these trades 

among their political supporters, the contracts and agencies could wait 
disposal while men, women and children were kept awaiting for the 

food to come. The Woodhead Oommis'^ion let the Ministry off with 
mild reproof for this crime, and we make no apology for again reproducing 
here their words. 

'^We recognise that the difficulties of recruiting and training the large staff and of 
acquiring accommodation were real and great, but we were of opinion that 
avoidable delay did take place. The delay in the recruitment was accentuated 
at one stage by an endeavour to maintain communal proportions. We oonsider 
this thing to have been particularly unfortunate. In an emergency, particularly 
one affecting the food of the people, administrative action should not be delayed 
by attempts to observe rules fixing communal ratios.*’ 


The quotation naturally suggests a question. Why did the Governor 
and his advisers in the Indian Civil Service, all of them British, connive 
at this narrowness and the crudely selfish activities of 
It was a^creature Nazimuddin Ministry ? Directors of the Civil Supplies 

British policy Department were, allot them, higher-ups in the Service ; they 
were by the rules of the Service free from interference 
by the Ministry. During the height of famine a member of this Service, 
Sir John Butherford, was Governor of Bengal. Neither did he nor 
did his official advisers deem it necessary or found it possible to control 
or modify the rank communalisb policy of the Ministry which was in 
office through the grace of officialdom and the support of the European 
members of the Bengal Legislature. Their failure or lack of inclination 
to guide the measures for famine relief in Bengal on right linos could 
only be traced to the policy of appeasing Muslim communalism which 
has become a sheet-anchor of British Imperialism. Divide and rule is 
implicit in every activity of a State that holds an alien people in 
subjection ; it is the law of its being. So has it happened in India all 
through the period that Britain has been holding political sway over 
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this country. During the Morley-Minto regime it erupted into view with 
such crudity that the lesson could not be missed even by the most 
casual of observers. In Lady Minto’s Diary recording some of her 
letters to and from Lord Morley, the then Secretary of State for India, 
is quoted a letter written by a Simla official to Her Excellency gloat- 
ing over the success of the Aga Khan Deputation that was promised separate 
representation in the Legislatures of the country. He gleefully prophesied 
that the step taken on the occasion would have an influence on Indian 
affairs for years to come that would be beyond the imagination of the genera- 
tion of officials that started the mischief. That prophecy has all but fulfilled 
itself in the plan of disintegration that the Muslim League politicians 
have sketched. Lionel Curtis of the Eound Table Organisation is credited 
with framing the “Diarchy” that was given shape in the Montagu- 
Chelmsford constitutional changes. He indicated the way in which the 
evil of “separate electorate” will try to work itself out. 

‘‘India will never attain unity and nationhood ae long ai communal electorates 
remain. The longer they remain the more difficult will it be to uproot them, 
till in the end they will be only eradicated at the coat of a civil war. To enable 
to attain nationhood is the trust laid on us. and in agreeing to the establish- 
ment of communal representation we have been false to that charge.” 

The year 1944 high-lighted the futility and frustration in India that 
were the products of the policy followed by the Imperial Government 
of Britain. The Bengal famine demonstrated that no 
Mr. Caaey brought communal Ministry can solve the problem that touched 
no change the every-day life of the people. A new Gove’-nor was 
appointed who belonged neither to the Indian Civil 
Service nor to the public life of Britain with their particular prepos- 
session and prejudices with regard to Indian politics. Mr. Bichard 
Casey was an Australian public man who chose to play a part in 
Britain's Imperial affairs by resigning from the position that he held 
as the Commonwealth representative at Washington. The Australian 
Prime Minister, Mr. John Curtin, started public controversy with the 
British Prime Minister on this account. Mr. Casey was appointed 
Eesident Minister in the Middle East to oversee the organization of diplomacy 
at this centre of many interests that Britain has built up m this 
region. We cannot say whether he had any duties of co-ordination 
between diplomats and leaders of United Nations armed fcrces stationed 
in it. Why Mr. Winston Churchill chose him in preference to a British 
diplomat or administrator it is not difficult to understand. He wanted 
to enlist the services of the ruling classes of the “Dominions’ ’ in ruling the 
^‘dependent empire. Mr. Curtin might not have appreciated this compli- 
ment. Mr. Casey did not belong to his Party. And, perhaps, his 
affiliations were more with the Churchill school of politics than with 
the Labour Party in the Australian Commonwealth. Therefore was he 
unable to bring a new mind to the administration of Bengal, and 
continued to accord support to the Nazimuddin Ministry which had made 
such a sorry mess of the campaign against famine. So far as the civil 
population of the Province were concerned, Mr. Eichard Casey proved as good 
or as disappointing as Sir John Herbert had been Under his eyes the 
Ministry of Civil Supplies was allowed to bungle matters as woefully as 
Under his immediate predecessors. The communalism of the Ministry showed 
no siBns o£ decline, and the general public in Bengal found no reason to 
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congratulate themselveg on a change from an 1. 0. S. Governor to an 
Australian public man leading their administration. The manner in which 
Mr. Oasey reacted to the criticism of the famine relief operations in 
Bengal made by such an esteemed public man as Pandit Hriday Nath 
Kunzru, President of the Servants of India Society, by Mrs. Vijay 
Lakshmi Pundit, President of the All-India Women s Conference, showed 
that it did not take Mr. Casey a long time to imbibe the bureaucratic 
habit of resenting criticism. His toleration of the Nazimuddin Ministry’s 
way of handling affairs demonstrated that Mr. Casey could not rise 
above the imperialist policy of encouraging the narrowness of spirit 
that moved leaders of the Muslim League in the country. It may 
be that the instrument of instructions issued to him by Mr. Churchill 
contained directions that Mr. Casey was not to trouble himself with 
the internal affairs of Bengal, that he would be fulfilling the purposes 
of his appointment if he just saw that war activities were not hindered 
in any way, that the pathetic contentment of the masses in Bengal with 
the existing order of things was not disturbed by “outsiders’* like Mr, 
Kunzru and Mrs. Pundit and that Congress people were kept in safe 
custody and Hindu Mahasabha agitators were ignored. When Mr. Casey 
came to Bengal the campaign round about Manipur and Kohima was 
mounting towards a crisis for the “United Nations,” and his appoint- 
ment had reference to the war efforts in the Province which he was 
expected to consolidate and keep intact. His success or failure in Bengal 
would be judged not by his efforts to pull out her people from the social 
disintegration that famines bring about but by his activities as a “War** 
Governor. Bengal’s nearness to the Burma front imparted an importance 
to Mr. Casey’s regime. The Province illustrated in one of the crises 
of the British Empire’s history the success of the Morley-Minto policy of 
“Divide and Rule.” This must have been one of the reasons why the break- 
down in her economic life attracted the attention of India to such an extent. 
She represented in the League Ministry all the forces, personal and 
impersonal, that were being allowed to work towards weakening the 
People’s Front in India, in disintegrating the unity of feeling and action 
that was trying to wrest from alien hands the authority of the State in 
India. Therefore did public men and publicists make Bengal’s cause 
their own. For, Bengal left to the mercy of the communalist and the 
imperialist would be used as the lever of disruption in India. We know 
now that the loaders of the Congress interned behind prison walls 

were perturbed by what they had hoard and read of happenings in 
Bengal indicating that the forces of reaction were having their innings 
at the expense of the Province’s vital interests. They knew that the 
British bureaucracy would utilize the war to strengthen their strangle- 
hold on the country’s life, to kill the hopes for better life that we 
all entertained. But it appears that they were not prepared for 

betrayal of the people’s cause by the leadership of the Muslim 
League. 

When Gandhiji wae released in the second week of May, 1944, 

he was a sick man. He was confronted with this situation of politi- 

cal frustration and economic break-down in Bengal 
Gandhiji tries to and other areas in India. With a view to end this 
meet Lord Wavell deadlock he approached the Governor- General for a 
meeting and pleading for his permission to meet tha 
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members of the Working Committee of the Congress, the supreme 
executive of the organization. Lord Wavell could not see his way to 
meet Gandhiji personally and granting his request for permission to 
meet the members of the Congress Working Committee as there were 
“radical differences in our points of view,’* and the “public adherence’* 
of Gandhiji to the “Quit India” Resolution afforded no common 
meeting ground for discussion of the many issues that divided Britain 
and India. This rebuff did not stop Gandhiji from making an 
attempt to approach world opinion, explaining to it India's demand 
for independence, and justifying the August (1942) Resolution of the 
Congress centred round “Quit India.’* Mr. Stuart Gelder, special 
correspondent of the London Daily Chronicle, got into touch with 
him at Panchgani where he was beginning to “rebuild a broken body ;** 
the anxiety of his editor “to help in solving the political deadlock in 
India’* was conveyed to Gandhiji who responded with his usual eagerness 
to convert the opponent. It appeared that Mr. Gelder had approached 
Lord Wavell and returned from his mission to him “disappointed.” 
He held three hours discussion with Gandhiji on three consecutive 
days. Two sets of notes were prepared after discussion. One of these 
was “intended for publication” after Mr. Gelder had “communicated” 
to Lord Wavell his impressions of Gandhi ji’s attitude ; the other 
contained “notes of talks ’ to be discussed with any one who cared 
to understand how the mind of Gandhiji had been moving. Mr. 
Gelder had asked him straight what would he say to Lord Wavell 
if he met him and discussed politics with him ? Gandhiji is reported 
as promptly saying : 

*T will tell him that T sought the interview with a view to helping and not 
hindering the Allied war effort. But I can do nothing without seeing tne membera 
of the Working Committee, for, I believe, that my authority under the August 
Resolution ended with my imprisonment. It wae not revived by my 
release ” 

At this point Gandhiji appeared to have drawn the attention 
of Mr. Gelder to the fact that he was giving out his individual 
views, not as a representative man. Mr. Gelder got 
British distrust over it by saying that everybody, including Lord Wavell, 

and fear would be interested to know his mind because of 

his “hold on the masses of India.” The dis- 
cussion appears to have been frank to the point of rudeness. Mr. 
Gelder asked to know how Gandhiji would influence the members of 
the Working Committee to underline his call to retreat from the 
position indicated in the August resolution. 

*'The Viceroy might feel that as you swear by the August Resolution and 
by the weapon of Civil Disobedience, your meeting the Working Committee 
members may only result in their re-investing you with authority to carry on 
Civil Disobedience in the name of the Congress, and the result will be that when 
you came out of the interview you will hold the pistol at the Viceroy's head and 
gay, ’Do this or I start civil disobedience.* That would make things worse than 
they are today.’* 

To this direct charge Gandhiji could only plead that at the 
back of such a question stood the distrust of the British ruling classes 
of his “profession** that he was and has 
Gandhiji*! retreat always been “a friend of the British”. Mr. Gelder 
from 1S42 position appears to have been treated by Gandhiji as a non- 
offioial negotiator, and to bis declaration (hat the 
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British Oovernment were not likely *'to concede the demand for Independ- 
ence while the war is on," Gandhiji explained how what he would 
be satisfied with today differed from that demanded in 1942. The 
economic break-down that was hidden behind war profiteering appears 
to have influenced him in making this concession. He was convinced 
that there could be no improvement in the food situation and no 
end to the sufferings of the people "^unless power and responsibility" were 
transferred from “British to Indian hands.'’ And he defined this 
transfer as “National Government in full control of civil Administra- 
tion" The August Besolution had been pitched to a higher purpose. 
The betrayal by the Churchill Government of Indian hopes raised by 
the “Atlantic Charter*', woven round the “Four Freedoms" preached 
by President Eoosevelt, the ignominous failure of administrators in 
Malaya and Burma to protect the life, property and honour of the 
peoples, had created a mood of desperation in India that the Congress 
under the leadership of Gandhi]! had tried to give a shape to in the 
“Quit India*' movement. He had asked the British Government to 
honourably “quit India", to leave it to God, to anarchy if it came to that. 
The failure of that movement, the failure of the people to non- 
violently organize themselves, to prevent the outburst of chaos, 
their failure to violently wrest the authority of the State from British 
hands — this experience appears to have brought about this change of 
front on the part of Gandhiji, or a climb-down if one be tempted to 
use the word. He frankly indicated his present attitude thus: 

"I have DO intention of offering Civil DUobedience to-day. I cannot take the country 
back to 1942. Hietory can never be repeated. Even without the authority of 
the OongreeB, if I wanted to do it, 1 could start Civil Disobedience to-day on 
the strength of my supposed influence with the iDaBses, but would be doing so 
merely to embarass the British Government This cannot be my object.” 

In more than one place in the explanatory statement he made 
to journalists, Indian and foreign, be told that the Gelder interview 
was really addressed to the powers that be, both 
^ose in 8L*kin^' India and in Britain, that as Lord Wavell 

^thelntwle^ refused to meet him personally, Gandhiji hoped 

that the special correspondent of a well-known British 
daily, with his knowledge of Gandhi ji*B mind, would be able to plead 
with the British Governor-General with better effect the cause of the 
freedom of India and the cause of world peace that have become 
synonymous in his mind. Mr. Gelder also appears to have approached 
the problem from this larger view. He appears to have appreciated 
and respected the spirit of the words in which Gandhiji expressed 
his anxiety. There were many Indian critics who disliked Gandhiji 's 
confession of defeat. But he asked them to enter into “the sufferings 
not only of the people of India but of those, whether engaged 

in war or not, of the whole world." But Mr. Gelder belonged not 
to this class. To British critics of his officiousness, be put the case 
in the light with which he had approached Gandhiji. He was inter- 
ested in solving the political deadlock in India, it was true, but he 

was interested more in world peace with which somehow India's 

political status has had some relation. This was the main reason for 
"‘imposing a strain on a sick man.” 
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told Mr. Gandhi that I was anxious for this not only for the sake of India, but 
for the Bake of the peaceful future of my own country and for the future of 
my children and all Enp;li8h children who, I hope, will grow to adult 
life in a eaner, happier world.” 

This point of view did not, however, appeal to the ruling classes 
of Britain. And the Gelder interview “misfired.’ ' The evidence of this came 
out in the speeches made in the House of Commons 
British rulers in course of which Gandhiji’s new move naturally 

reject it formed a subject of discussion. The impression left 

in the mind was that those who arrogated to speak in 

the name of the British people and, perhaps, did give voice to their 
inner feeling and belief, had persuaded "themselves that what the people of 
India stood mostly in need of at this point of their history was 
economic re-construction and not political satisfaction. No body in 
India was deceived by this British pose. Leaders of industrial life in 
India, men like Mr. J. R. D. Tata and Sir Homi Modi, came out bitter with 
criticism of this attitude, because they could speak from experience 
that India’s economic interests were systematically sacrificed at the 
altar of Britain’s because the State in India was being run by British 
rulers who had to consult the convenience and comfort of their own 

people in preference to those of India’s. The history of Indo- British 
relation during the last one hundred eighty-eight years since Britain 
secured political power over India has a record of the use of political 
power to strangle Indian industries and injure them. And the plea of 
British politicians on behalf of India’s economic regeneration under 
British auspices is one of the major ironies of history, to put the matter 
mildly. We remember how the London Times, the London Econom ''it and 
the Manchester Guardian toppled over one another in welcoming the 
appointment of Sir Archibald Wavell as Governor-General in succession 
to Lord Linlithgow as opening a new era of economic reconstruction. 
The humour of the situation will be better appreciated if it be remembered 
that during Lord Linlithgow’s administration, acting under Sir Archibald 
Wav ell’s advice as Oommander-in-Chief of ^ndia, measures were taken 
that created conditions of famine in Bengal that killed more than three 
millions of men, women and children. Again, history has often told us 
that alien rulers often try to silence their conscience and stifle criticism 
of their actions by holding forth on the virtues of economic well- 
being as a substitute for political freedom, as a sop to the subject 
population. Sydney Smith in his Peter Plymley's Letters had parodied 
this pose and exposed its hypocrisy about a hundred years back. 
British rulers were busy trying to persuade the Irish people that 
the cry for a Parliament at Dublin was all ineffective. Sydney Smith 
put this plea in all its absurdity when he said that 

'The object of all Government is roaet mutton, potatoes, claret, a stout 
constable and honest justice, a clear high way and a free chapel. What trash to 
be bawling in the streets about the Green Island, the Isle of the Ocean ; the bold 
anthem go bragh. A far better anthem would be Erin go bread and cheese, Erin 
go cabins that will keep out the rains, Erin go pantaloons without holes in 

them.” 


The present Prime Minister of Britain was not unaware how 
,*Tory Democracy” in his own island had attempted under the leader- 
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, ship of Beniamin Disraeli ( Lord Beaconsfield ) fco 
^^Tory^Demo* divert; the attention of the other “nation*’ in Britain, 

tracy". disenfranchised of the country, from their 

“wild longings for organic change”. In the biography of 
his father, Lord Bandolph Churchill, he had analysed the policy in no 
complimentary terms — the policy which begins with 

"the little peddling Boards of Health which occupy and delight the Local 
Goyernment Department, comprises Lord Salisbury’s plan for the amelioration of 
the dwellings of the poor, carries with it Lord Carnaivon’s ideal of compulsory 
national insurance, includes Sir Wilfrid Lawson’s temperance propaganda, preserves 
and reclaims commons and open spaces favoured by Mr. Bryce, constructs people's 
parks, collects and opens to tbe masses museums and libraries, art galleries, 
and does not disdain the work-houses of Mr. Jesse CoUidb’*. 

Lord Wavell’s stiff attitude to Mr. Gelder’s mission, undertaken 
at Gandhiji’s instance, and the discussion in the House of Commons left 
no doubt in the mind that the British authorities were 
The nnalterable not prepared to share authority with responsible public 

Tory policy opinion in India organized on a non-communal 

platform, to recognize “full independence qualified 
during the pendency of the War** as indicated in Gandhiji’s discussions 
with Mr Gelder — National Government in full control of civil adminis- 
tration that would render all aid and open all facilities to the Allied 
Powers, such as air bases, railways, ports etc., helping the war effort in 
all its branches and phases. The Secretary of State for India, Mr. 
Amery, in replying to questions put by Labour members in the House 
of Commons on the 13th July, 1944, appeared to suggest that the 
British Government should wait developments in India till these become 
“clearer.** By that time the Rajagopalachari formula for the settlement 
of the problem, as it has been raised by the Muslim League, appeared, 
and the ruling class of Britain wanted to watch how this “move 
towards a settlement between the two major communities” transformed 
affairs in India and forced the hands of the Government The mind of 
this class was reflected in the question put by Earl Winterton who, 
perhaps, feared that the Churchill Government might be forced to 
commit itself in response to Gandhiji’s new offer. He asked a question 
and had his reply. 

“Will Mr. Amery give an asBurance that in any negotiations to which tbe 
Government of India is party, equal rights are given to the Muslim League as to 
the predominantly Hindu Congress which is unalterably opposed to the '.views of 
the Muslim League and the great majority of tbe Muslims in India ?” 

"There will be no question of the Government of India exercising one-sided 
influence on these discusBions in any manner.” 


Another member, Sir Herbert Williams, expressed concern for 
another element of India’s life when he asked : “Will 60 million 
people, described as untouchables, have some consider- 
^miinlt**^a alnst fi-s well as Mr. Gandhi ?” Mr. Amery replied : 

community “They do not enter into the present negotiations, if 
indeed negotiations are in progress.*’ These two quest- 
ions and the two replies given by Mr. Amery summarize the two problems 
that under British auspices and with British encouragement have 
created all the complexities that are supposed to halt the arrival of demo- 
cratic freedom in India. We have referred to the long history of Anglo- 
Indian flirtation with the feelings, sentiments and interests of a section 
of the Muslim community in India. Since the days of Sir Syed Ahmed, 
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founder of the Aligarh College, the precursor of the Muslim University 
of today, official policy has been consistent in its support to all that stirred 
differences between the Hindus and Muslims of India, twisted these 
differences into permanent factors of communal conflict and competi- 
tion. It does not require any deep research into the history of 
Hindu- Muslim relations to come face to face with the fact that Hindu 
and Muslim societies have differed in certain of the habits of their life 
and thought ; they have agre^^d to treat these differences with a certain 
amount of toleration and on this tolerance lay the foundation of a 
common life. After the first flush of victory the ruling classes amongst 
the Muslims accepted India as their homeland and their Hindu neigh- 
bours as equal partners in the administration of the country. During 
the many dynastic revolutions that characterized the life of India since 
the eleventh century of the Christian era, Hindu and Muslim grandees 
and chieftains have been found co-operating with one another in puiiing up 
or pulling down rulers on the thrones of Delhi. During the seven hundred 
years antecedent to British eruption into India, aspirants to inde- 
pendence, Hindu or Muslim, in the various parts and provinces of India, 
never failed to recognise the primacy of the emperors of Delhi, to 
hear fealty to them, however insincere it might have been. In the 
anarchy of sovereignties that had been a mark and note of mediaeval 
times in Europe and Asia, in almost every continent, this experience 
of India has been tbe expression of a deeply-recognized necessity that 
there must be a central Government to hold the discordant elements 
in check, to neutralize their chaotic conceits and ambitions. The 
British rulers being alien to the soil and telusing to identliy themselves 
with the people of India have succeeded in imposing some sort of a 
centralized administration over the country. Bub when tita classes 
educated by them refused to remain the standard-bearers of this alien 
rule, the new rulers tried to disrupt the unity of a common resentment 
under a common subjugation by setting community against community. 
One of the earliest of their administrators, Mounstuart Elpbinstone, a 
student of Indian thought and culture and an admirer of these in 
his own way, set this pattern of rule in India when he recalled for 
the guidance of his fellow administrators the old Roman motto of “Divide 
et impera” — “Divide and rule” — which should also be theirs in India. 

The difficulties created for the nation-builder in India by this 
policy, and their efforts to get over these or batter these down, make 
the history of Indian Nationalism since the days when 77 
Since the Birth men, speaking different languages, wearing different 

ol the Congrees apparels, living at distances as wide apart as 

Assam and Sind, the Punjab and the Presidency of 
Madras, assembled at Bombay in the hall of the Gokuldas Tejp 1 School to 
create out of these diversities a unity of purpose for the political 
redemption of their people. In Volume I of the Annual Register of 
19S6, we have traced the growth and rise of the many forces, personal 
and impersonal, that made the organisation of this institution inevit- 
able. An Anglo-Indian administrator, the Lieutenant Governor of the 
North-West Province ( now the United Provinces of Agra and^ Oudh), 
Auckland Colvin, had the insight to recognise that it would have “arrived 
in the consummation of time.” The time of new birth was a narrow 
question**- “the charm which had held the sleeper bound was to be 

7 
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broken, and the time for breaking was at hand.” So, it happened in 
1885. History would bear testimony to the fact that the majority of 
the British administrators unconsciously to thomselves had worked 
towards bringing this development near realization. But when it did 
arrive they could not welcome it. Even the highest of them, one of 
them, the Marquis of Dufferin, the successor of Lord Eipon, scented 
danger in it, he who had encouraged and inspired Allan Octavian 
Hume to organize the Indian National Congress. And to halt it he 
appealed to the narrow conceits of the higher classes amongst the 
Muslims of India to set their claims as a counterpoise to what they 
have described as Hindu ambitions for domination. Addressing members of 
the Mahomedan Central National Association of Calcutta on the eve of his 
departure from India, he uttered words that revealed the mind of the Anglo- 
Indian bureaucracy, challenged by Indian Nationalism to justify its ways of 
rule over India He had spoken of the Congress as representing a '^micros- 
copio minority”, of trying to “ride in the chariot of the sun”. The fare- 
well address presented by the Association afforded an opportunity to 
whip up opposition to the demands put forward on behalf of the 
people. It has to be rem^^mbered that the Indian National Congress 
was not the revolutionary organisation that it has become since 1905. 
The demands made in its resolutions of those days did not for twenty 
years rise much above the concern for 'paddling Boards of Health” and 
such like things. But the British bureaucrat was prescient. And he 
could detect in the petition and protest and prayer of the early years 
of the Congress the first notes of the full-throated assertion of India’s 
right to political independence. Therefore did he try to set up the 
'bafSe wall' of communal and sectional interests, therefore did he en- 
courage these to hold up progress for as long a time as possible 
Lord Dufferin was one of the cleverest of this tribe. How cleverly 
did he appeal to the Muslim grandees, to their pride, with a view to 
enlist their help in consolidating the position of the "external authority” 
in India I 

‘*In any event, be assured, Gentlemen, that I highly value those marks of 
eympathy and approbation which you have been pleast^d to express in regard to the 
general administration of the country. Descended as you are from those who 
formerly occupied such a commanding position in India, you are exceptionally able 
to understand the responsibility attaching to those who rule.’* 

His appeal did not take a long time to boar fruit. Sir Syed 
Ahmed Khan hastened to show that he and his class in India 

, could not be ignored in the scheme of things that the 

res onte to ”thV trying to build up in India. He did it 

’Dufforln appeal crudely that no body could miss its inspiration to 

have come from Lord Dufferin's words. Or, it may be 
that both felt themselves b )und together in mutual selfishness for the 
exploitation of India’s weakness. Speaking at a meeing of brother 
grandees at the Kaiser Bagh in Lucknow (1888) he uttered words 
that were reminiscent of the days when Muslim kings ruled at Delhi. 

**We the Mahomedans are those who ruled India for six or seven hundred 
years. From our hands the Government was taken by the English. Is the Indian 
Government so foolish as to suppose that in seventy years we have forgotten all our 
grandeur and all our glory 7** 

Thus was the conceit stirred into life by the British bureaucrat for 
his own purposes that has taken shape today in the claim put forth by the 
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Muslim League for a separate State or States in India to be carved out 
of blocks of teritorries where the Muslims happen to find themselves 
in the majority. In successive volumes of the Indian Annual Register 
since 1936, we have tried to trace the movement of thought in the 
heart of a section in the Muslim community in India asserting their 
separateness from their neighbours and dreaming dreams of having this 
separateness given a distinct place in the future when the British 
authority will have faded out of India. In the latter part of 1938, 
from Prof. Abdul Latif, sometime professor of English in the Osmania 
University of Hyderabad ("Deccan), we have had a picture of the 
country as a section of Muslim public men and publicists would like 
to have it drawn. Since then the Muslim League has made this scheme 
its own, and by appealing to the crudest of human feelings and the noblest 
at the same time it has been able to enlist the support of large 
bodies of Muslims to its plan of disruption. The protagonists of 
the index may have thrown overboard the lessons of Indian history in 
drawing up their ideology and disregarded the fact that Hindus and 
Muslims overlap themselves so intimately over wide areas of the 
country that without a vast exchange of population no coherent 
Muslim State or Hindu State for the matter of that can be formed 
within the unity that geography has made in this continental country 
of India. We know that history and geography have many times lost 
their appeal to human beings, and they have been disregarded in the 
pursuit of narrow conceits and ambitions. There is sage counsel yet in 
Muslim society in India that finds no virtue in the cry raised by the 
Muslim League, but it appears to be lost in the enthusiasm of the 
community. Venerated leaders like Maulana Hussain Ahmed Madani 
of Deobund in the United Provinces, a centre of traditional Muslim 
culture, like Mufti Kifa^at Ullah of Delhi, like Khan Abdur Ghaffar 
Khan of the North-West Frontier Province, to name a few names, are 
ranged against the unwisdom implicit in the Muslim League cry. But 
their protests sound like cries in the wilderness. 

A section in the leadership of the Indian National Congress 
represented by Mr. Chakravarti Bajagopalacbari, sometime Chief 
Minister in Madras, appears to have accepted the 
Fvolution of the position that the demands put forward by the Muslim 
•eparatlit idea League cannot be rejected with safety to the cause 
of Nationalism that the Congress claims to represent. 
When the Cripps Mission came to India with proposals for an 
Indian Union with right of secession promised to Units, Mr. Eaja- 
gopalachari had tried hard to have these accepted. He got defeated, 
and resigned from the Congress. For about two years he appeared 
to be ploughing a lonely furrow. 

Gandhiji and members of the Working Committee of the Congress 
were put behind prison bars having registered their opposition to the 
Mr. Rajagopala- Cripps Plan and all that it had stood for. Even 

ehari persuadei during their absence when India appeared to be bereft 

Oandbl]! to accept of all leadership, Mr. Rajagopalachari wag found 
making no headway with his propaganda. His contact 
with the Governor-General, his wooing of the President of the All- 
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India Muslim League, appeared to have borne no fruit. And politically-minded 
people in India^ appeared to rest satisfied with the failure of Mr. 
Bajagogalachari's attempts to appease the leadership of the League. 
Mahatma Gandhi was released in the second week of May, 1944. 
We have described above how he tried to retrieve the position with 
the help of Mr, Gulder, and how he failed. This happened during 
certain days in July, 1944. Coincident with the Gandhi-Gelder nego- 
tiations, which were carried on in full view of the public, there were 
certain negotiations that Mr. Eajagopalachari had beenc arrying on 
with Mr. Jinnah. These also had failed. And the former regarded that the 
time was opportune to explain the causes of this failure The public 
would not have been troubled if the Madras leader had related the 
story of his own failure. But they were startled to find that Mr. 
Eajagopalachari had the endorsement of Mahatma Gandhi to the 
terms that he had offered to Mr. Jinnah as a “basis for settlement * of 
the differences that stood between the Congress and the League. 
This endorsement was received as far back as March, 1943, when 
Gandhiji had been recovering from the effects of the “capacity fast’* 
for 21 days he had under-taken in the middle of February, 1943. 
Thus for more than sixteen months Mr. Rajagopalachari bad with 

him this endorsement How he secured it during the time when 

Gandhiji was more than ill, wo will, perhaps, never know. What 
now arguments did he advance to persuade Gandhiji to accept a 
proposal that had been regarded as disastrous to the cause of India’s 
freedom and to her position in the comity of modern nations, we 
have not been told. The months since Mr. Eajagopalachari published 
( July, 10, 1944 ) his “Basis for Settlement” have not shown that 
even Gandhiji ’s endorsement has been able to reconcile the general 
body of politically-minded people in India to this idea of division of 
their country ; it has not added to the number of men and women 
who are prepared to endorse this deal with the leaders of the League. 
For sixteenth months Mr Bajagopalachaii has had occasion to discuss 
matters with representatives of various shades of opinion in India to 
remove the political deadlock. We have yet to know that be told 
any one of them of this endorsement by Gandhiji of his offer to 
Mr. Jinnah. This secrecy has not gained him any advantage ; it has 
on the other hand antagonised people who would, perhaps, have 

given it greater consideration if the thing bad been done above 

board. This secrecy has created an instinctive repulsion against the 
use of the name of a venerated man for the pursuit of 
a political deal And it has to be recorded with regret that this 
repulsion has been touching Gandhiji’s prestige as an elder statesman 
of India in whose hands the political future of the country could bo 
unhesitatingly left. It hag long been felt that Gandhiji has ceased 
to be an individual, that he cannot endorse or reject any proposal in 
his individual capacity ; that before he did either of these he is 
expected to take counsel even with his known opponents. In the 
present instance he did less than this ; and when the people's mind 
was perturbed over the outcome of his “capacity fast”, and he was 
known to be less than his normal self, his counter-signature was 
given to a plan which the majority in India, not confined to any 
particular sect or community, regarded as a sacrilege, outraging the 
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deepest sentiments of hundreds of millions and as hurting the most 
intimate of their material interests. 

These were the feelings that were at the back of the bitterness 
of the criticism that met the news of Gandhiji’s endorsement of the 
Bajagopalacbari formula. Gandhiji could only plead 
Rajalt-Jlnnah that he should be trusted not to consciously tolerate 

Irraaponslbility injury to any interest in the country. He did not 

try to argue his case. Did he a“k Bajaji why should 
he feel that Mr. Jinnah’s was the only interest that deserved consi- 
deration in India, who should bo the other person, or persons who should be 
called upon to satisfy or could satisfy all the demands of all the 
minority interests — communal, racial, social, economic, linguistic — that 
have been clamouring for satisfaction from every part of India, from 
many hitherto unhe ard of corners of the country ? Gandhiji tried to 
simplify the issue by saying that Mr. Jinnah’s claim for separate 
States in India was identical to the demand for the partition of 
ancestral property hy a brother or brothers How is that brother to 
be treated or is treated in social life who refuses to consider the 
interest of his other brothers, major or minor ? Mr. Jinnah has 
never cared to fit his plan of division into the general scheme that 
concerned all the interests in th(‘ country, to reconcile his claims with those 
of others. For twenty one days from September 9 to September 29 ( 1944 ) 
Gandliiji and Mr. Jinnah held almost daily discussions ; they wrote 
letters to each other, siunmarising these, seeking clarification on various 
points. Almost the whole of this correspondence has been reprinted 
in book form Nowhere do we find Mr. Jinnah prepared to apply 
his mind to the solution of the complex problems that have grown 
out of his particular claim. He appeared to be unconscious that for 
the satisfaction of his own claim the map of the whole country will 
have to be re-drawn, that many of the old land-marks will have to 
be erased and many new ones put up, that vast exchanges of popu- 
lations will have to be arranged for, wrenching up by the roots many 
traditions round which the hearts of men and women have woven 
many patterns of common life. Nowhere did he show that he was 
ever troubled by thoughts of these complications. He appeared to be 
satisfied that be had at long last an opportunity to press for the 
recognition of the “fundamentals’* of the Lahore ( 1940 ) Besolution of 
the Muslim League, appeared to be satisfied with bis role as negotia- 
tor of equal status with Gandhiji, appeared to gloat over the fact 
that at )ong last circumstances have forced Gandhiji to come to his house 
in a suppliant mood. 

That we are not far wrong in what we have said as to Mr. 
Jinnah's indifference to other interests except his own, came out 
Gandhi prominently in his reply dated September 17 to a 

challenges the letter from Gandhiji ’s of September 15. This particular 

“two nations” letter occupied the central position in the series ; it 

theory focussed all the doubts that assailed his mind as 

Gandhiji came face to face with the complexities raised by Mr. Jinnah’s 
crude presentation of his demands. It is best to reproduce the part of 
it that is most relevant to the issue. 

“You BQURt admit that the Besolution ( Lahore ) itself makes no reference to 
the 'two nations’ theoiy I find no parallel in history for a body of converts 
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that he was not aware of these difBculties. Therefore did he try to 
evade^ the prolongation of the argument when Gandhiji asked him the 
Question No. 6 in the letter dated September 15 (1944). It is to the 
same realization that we trace his refusal to accept Mr. Rajagopalaohari’s 
‘Basis for Settlement*’ conveyed to him in a letter dated New Delhi, 
April 8, 1944. 

In the last volume of the ^{nnual Rpgisfei' {T. Ill) we reproduced 
this document. For facility of ready reference the readers of this 

study can conveniently turn to P. 129 of the present 

Ralagopalaeharl volume. In clause 6 of this document it is said that “the 

formula terms will be binding only in the case of transfer 

by Britain of full power and responsibility for 
the governance of India.’* In persuading Britain to agree to this transfer 
the Muslim League, according to clause 1 of the document, should 
endorse “the Indian demand for independence and will co-operate with 
the Congress in the formation of a Provisional interim government for 
the transitional poriod.” In clause 2 is to be found the operative 

part of what is to be done to give “body** to the Muslim League 

Resolution (1940). A Commission will be appointed for 


*‘Deniftrcating contiguous districts in the north-west and east of India, 
wherein the Muslim population is in absolute majority (In the League resolutions 
the word used was “majority” unqualified). In fh« areas thus demarcated, a 
plebiscite of all the inhabitants, held on the basis of adult snfTiage or other 
practicable franchise, ahall ultimately decide the Issue of separation from 
Hindusthan ” 


We know from a letter dated April 17 (1944^ written to Mr 

Jinnah by Mr. Rajagopalacbari that the former did not “approve of 
the terms.*’ It appears that the latter bad been 
Mr. Jinnah could pressing on the League leader to personally endorse 
”^6ndorto”li ^ formula. Mr Jinnah found himself unable to 

promise anything more than “place*’ Mr. Rajagopala- 
ohari's formula before the Working Committee of the Muslim League ; 
he wrote that he ‘*could not personally take the responsibility of accept- 
ing or rejecting it**. This attitude was in contrast to Gandhiji’s who 
accepted the Rajagopalacbari formula without consultation with members 
of the Working Committee of which he claimed to be the “adviser**. 
Thereby he created difficulties for himself and for them also. Writing 
at the end of 1945, six months after the release of the members of 
the Congress Committee, after they have had occasion to meet in conclave 
once or twice, neither the Committee nor individual members of it 
have given their public support to the Rajagopalacbari formula or 
Gandhiji’s endorsement of it ; they have avoided any reference to this 
episode. The Indian Press has interpreted it as an unspoken criticism 
or oendemnation of this rppeasement or attempt at appeasement of 
the dangerous policy of the Muslim League. It is significant also that 
Gandhiji has not once during these months opened his lips on this 
topic. He has been maintaining a studied silence that is significant in 
more senses than ono. Since the failure of bis negotiations with Mr. 
Jinnah he appears to have accepted the position that things must be 
allowed to get worse before they can gft better; League cruditv and 
narrowness must be allowed time to work tbemseives out. 
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Now to ravert to the consideration given to the Eajagr palachari 
formula by the leader of the League and his Working Committee. 

This was done at a meeting of the Committee hold 
Gandhiji wrltei at Lahore on July 29 (1944). Previous to it Gandhiji 
to Jinnah had written to Mr. Jinnah cn July 17 to meet him 
whenever the latter chose. The letter expressed the 
sensitiveness of the writer to the developments of politics in India, 
to the evil of the estrangement that the policy of the League has 
been extending over India. The letter was written in Guzerati, the 
common mother tongue of Gandhiji and Mr. Jinnah. It and the reply 
to it showed that the former was a sentimentalist and the latter a 
realist. We share Gandhiji 's letter with our readers. 

“Dilkuflh” 

Brother Jinnah, Panchgaiii, July 17. 

There waa a day when 1 could induce you to apeak in the mollier tongue, 
Today 1 take courage to write to you in the same language. 1 had invited 
you to meet me while I was in jail. I have not written to you aince my 
release. But today my heart saya that I should write to you. We will meet 
whenever you choose. Don’t regard me as the enemy of Islam or of the 
Muhlims of thin country. I am the friend and soivant of not only yourself but 
of the whole world. Do not disappoint me. 

I am enclosing herewith a translation of this Inter in IlrdiT. 

Yi ur Brother 
Gandhi 

To this letter Mr. Jinnah replied in language that lacked the 
warmth and cordiality of Gandhiji’s letter. The older man should have 
been warned that he was dealing with a customer 
Mr. Jinnah’i who did not allow sentiment or the memory of old 

reply relations to stand in the way of pressing for his 

pound of flesh. This is a new type of leadership to 
which we in India must get habituated. Mr. Jinnah’s reply was as follows. 

fl. B, "Queen Elizabeth” 

Dear Mr. Gandhi, Srinagar, Kashmir 

24Ui July, 1944. 

I received your letter dated July 17 here on July 22, and I thank you 
for it. 

I shall be glad to receive you at my bouse in Bombay on my return which 
will probably be about the middle of August. By that time 1 hope that you 
will have recuperated your health fully and will be returning to Bombay. 1 
would like to say nothing more till we meet. 

I am very pleased to read in the Press that you are making very good 
progress, and I hope that you will soon be all right. 

Your sincerely 
M. A. Jinnah 

This letter is a truer reflection of the spirit of Jinnah politics 
than any of the elaborate speeches that the League leader makes to 
his followers either during the annual sessions of the 
An old episode Muslim League or to the twenty or twenty-two of 
reealltid them who meet in their Working Committm. 

The speeches are tirades. The one made at the 29 bh 

July meeting was a long-drawn caricature of what Gandhiji had said 

or meant, twisting and misrepresenting him in the pursuit of a policy 
that can but lead to the creation of a civil war mind in India. 

Mr. Jinnah referred to Gandhiji ’s letter of more than a year back. 
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written on May 4, 1943. A few days previous Mr. Jinnah, in course of his 
address as President of the annual session of the Muslim League, liad twitted 
Gandhi ji about so often approaching the Governoi-General, Loid Linlith- 
gow, with various requests with so little satisfaction ; ho had asked 
why should not Gandhiji address a letter to him acknowledging his 
conversion to the idea at the back of the 1940 League resolution, 
and he almost challenged the Government to dare withhold such a 
letter. Gandhi]i had taken him at his words and addressed a letter 
which the Government refused to deliver to Mr. Jinnah. When the 
Press had commented on this in rather a sarcastic manner, Mr. Jinnah 
turned round and suggested that Gandhiji’s real purpose was to get him 
involved in a quarrel with the Government. In the context of 
Gandhili’s Panchgani letter (July 17, 1944* there was no necossitv to 
recall this episode except to poison the well of intcr-communal rela ' ions 
in India. lie gloated over the fact that Gandhip had so oftcu to 
seek interviews with Lord Linlithgow and Lord Wavell and to got 
snubbed for the trouble. And when ho asked his iollowers to diaw 
lessons from the consideration he had received at the hands of the ihiti&h 
bureaucracy, he failed to appreciate its significance. Gandhi]i’s letter was 
not delivered to ]\lr. Jinnah but its “substance” was made aviiilahle 
to him. And as it did not show any “change” in Gandlini’s “ho. at’’, 
Mr* Jinnah refused to visit Gandhi]i in his prison home. 


The same spirit of intransigence marked his criticism of tlie 
Bajagopalachari formula. He called it as “offering a shadow and a 

husk, a maimed, mutilated and nioth-cafcon P kistan 
trying to pass off as having mot our Pakistin 
Jinnah politics scheme and Muslim demand.” He did not care to 

sub]ect the formula to analysis in the light of the 

Lahore Resolution. He objected to the procedure of a “plelnscite’’, 

suggested as it had no “mention’* in the Lahore Ro olution ; ho characterized 
as “ridiculous” the proposal of “demai eating contiguous districts in the 
north-west and oast of India”, as the Lahore Li*solution had only 
made mention of “geographically contiguous units” whore the Muslims 
happened to bo in majority. When Mr, i!"azlul Uucj sponsored this 
resolution at the open session of the League at Lahore in March, 1940, 
its framers evidently had not realized the full implications of the pro- 
posal they wore putting forward, that geographit allv contiguous units 
may not sweep into the Muslim League State or States areas where 
Hindus or Sikhs happen to predominate, as is the case in the Punjab 
and Sind, or where the Hiudiis predominate, as is the case in Bengal and 
Assam. They thought, perhaps, that they would be allowed to walk 
away with such areas as those happen to bo included within the present 
boundaries of the Provinces. As these are the creation of British policy or 


want of policy, Mr. Jinnah and his followers believed, perhaps, tliat 
the British bureaucracy in India would not be prepared to take the 
trouble of plebiscites, but as friends and patrons of the Muslim League 
would try to expedite matters by leaving the territorial divisions as these 
were on the present map. The Lahore Resolution did not trouble to 
think or explain how the terrritorial changes implicit in it could bo 
made to fit in with the condition of other “nations ’ or “peoples’’ 
that inhabit the country, The criticisin to which it has been subjected 


8 
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since then, the Rajagopalachari formula that tried to give some sort of a 
shape to it, have disturbed the complacency of the League visionaries. They 
have come to realize that the “principle'’ on the strength of 
which they claim to divide the country may be used by other "nations” 
or “peoples” of India for the advance of their particular interests. 
Gandhiji’s letters written to Mr Jinnah during the September (1944) 
negotiation brought this realization home to them. But they were 
not prepared to accept the logic of their own theory of nationalism. 
If “religion” be the only corner-stone of a State, the “religion” or 
"religions” that differed from Islam has and have as much right to 
claim to build up their State or States on the foundation of the 
differences in faith and practice that characterized their life and 
distinguished them from Muslims. The marks and notes of nationalism 
in the name of which the Muslim League proposes to vivisect the 
north-western and north-eastern "Zones” of India have within them 
germs that will dissolve the Punjab and Sind, Bengal and Assam as 
the Provinces are constituted today. The Muslim League leaders have 

begun to shy at this prospect. But the forces of disruption and the 

enmities that they have released over India must s^ek expression in 
further estrangement between neighbours whom every other tie in life 
except religion bind together. The report of the speech, the summary of 
it, that Mr. Jinnah delivered before members of his Working Committee, 
show that he has grown aware of the difficulties in the path of his 
scheme that history and geography, economic relations and common 
life for centuries have set up. This is the significance of the language 
of personal abuse and raillery that he used on the occasion that took 
up so large a part of it. Having a bad case to advance and defend, Mr. 
Jinnah fell to the usual practice of lawyers of abusing his opposite 
number in the leadership of the country. As we have said before, this 
spirit will not win him his case ; this technique of political war- 
fare can only lay the foundation of warring community life in India. 

Even separate States will not be able to divide the peoples whom 

history have brought together. Mr. Jinnah’s own life history of nationalism 
and communahsm will be an episode which future generations of 
Muslims would contemplate with sorrow as the betrayal of a great 
promise. 

We are certain in our belief that Mr. Mohammed Ali Jinnah is 
what he is in Indian politics, its spoilt child, because since his youth 
he has been petted and made much of as the rising 
hope of India’s composite Nationalism, as the bridge 
reconciliation between Hindus and Muslims in India, 
as the ambassador cf Hindu* Muslim union, as the 
“Muslim Gokhale”. This position acquired so easily has made his 
way smooth for political life, Hindu politicians doing everything 
possible to make his way smooth as the fighter against separatist 
feelings and conceits that lurk in his community’s heart. This has 
developed in him an arrogance that is uncommon with the Indian 
politician. Biece Mr. Jinnah emerged into the leadership of the 
Muslim League and throw overboard his earlier political affiliations, he 
has ceased to have to depend on Hindu help for the advancement of 
his political ambitions. We are prepared to believe that he is 
incorruptible. But be is anibitious. And as '^separate electorates” 
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required him to woo the Muslim voters alone, it became easier for 
him to flower into the most rabid of Muslim politicians in India of 
recent times. If the franchise arrangements had required that candi- 
dates to legislative honours and responsibilities would have to approach 
every voter in their constituency, irrespective of credal or colour 
differentiations, Mr. Jinnah could not have afforded to indulge in 
ribaldry at the expense of Hindus and of the Indian National Congress 
that he does at present ; the simplest of political instincts would have 
advised him to keep a decenter tongue in the cheek in his references 
to the politics and politicians of his neighbouring community. As it 
is, there is no legal hindrance to his being rabid and arrogant, and 
Mr. Jinnah would be less than the politician that he is if he ever 
thought of imposing moral restraint on himself in his political thoughts 
and activitiesi His Pakistani demands, good or bad, may from certain 
points of view be regarded as less harmful than the steady stream 
of hatred that he and the members of his organization have been 
directing against the Hindus and other communities, big or small, 
that are opposed to them ideologically and politically. They do not 
appear to appreciate that for good or for evil the Muslims of India, 
Leaguers or non-Leaguers, will have to live side by side with their 
neighbours of other religious persuasions, and that the evil that they have 
been spreading at present will live after the present frenzy of unreason and 
arrogance have died. They appear to forget tliat the British will not 
always be here to tip the balance in their favour, that their activities 
have been sowing seeds of disruption which will sprout into the 
poison tree under the shadow of which the Hindu and the Muslim 
of India will have to live whether within common boundaries or 
without. 

Human relations are being poisoned in India, a development 
which is of far more ominous significance to the future of India 
than any politics. Distrust of one another’s sincerity 
Oath against is abroad ; no reliance can he put on the value of 

oath words, spoken or written. An episode during the period 

under discussion threw light on this deterioration in 
manners. Almost simultaneously with the publication of the Eaja- 
gopalachari formula there appeared in the columns of the Ptonnr, 
the Lucknow daily, a statement over the signature of Raja Maheswar 
Dayal Seth of Kotra in the United Provinces. The statement revealed 
that sometime in 1942, in September, 1942, Mr. Jinnah had proposed 
certain terms for the settlement of the political deadlock in India. 
He has since repudiated the authenticity of the story told by 
the Raja Saheb who happened to be holding at the time the position 
of General Secretary of the All-India Hindu Mahasabh a. And to the 
Indian public this repudiation make the stoiy a case of an oath 
against oath. Mr. Jinnah simply contented himself by saying that he 
had authorized no deputy of his in the Muslim League to carry on 
negotiations with Raja Maheswar Dayal Sjth, General Secretary of the 
Hindu Mahasabha The Raja Saheb, on the other hand, has given 
such detailed description of the circumstances and the occasion of the 
negotiations that his statement was accepted at tlio time as a true 
version of the affair. The only point on which he continued to 
observe secrecy was the names of the two *‘commou” friends, both 
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holding important positions in tho Muslim League organization. The 
cause of this reticence has yob to be explained. Except the two 
“common" friends none has gained by it — another example of secret 
diplomacy creating more complications than helj)ing to solve existing 
ones. Mr. Rajagopalacliari securing Gandhiji’s endors(3ment of his formula 
and wooing so unsuccessfully the leader of the Muslim League, and 
kooping the whole thing secret for more than fifteen months, even 
from leaders of puldic opinion in India who were as anxious as he to 
help remove the obstacles in the way of building of a united front 
against tho alien State in India—this was another instance of the 
betrayal of public confidence and trust, 

Since this particular statement appeared in the Press, there have 
been the Gandhi- Jinnah negotiations — a failure of these. In their 
Raja Mahefiwar context the statement of Raja Maheswar Dayal Seth 

Dayal Seth’s has an importance. We, therefore, sliare it with our 

statement readers. Here is it as it appeared in the Pioneer, 

The piopobals made by Mr. 0. Hajagopalachari for a communal eettlement with 
tho approval of Mahatma Gandhi are none other than those which Mr. Jinnah him- 
self had proposed, and are in accordance with the famous Pakistan resolution of the 
Muslim League passed at Us Lahore session m 1940. 

1 may take the public into confidence and state that the Working Committee 
of the A 1. Hindu Mahasabha in August, 1942, appointed a Special Committee to 
negotiate with leaders of principal poluical parties and to mohiliso public opinion in 
su])port of the national demand. 1 was then General Secretary of the Hindu Maha- 
sabha and, on behalf of this Committee earned on negotiations with Mr. Jinnah, and 
through the help of a common friend who holds a very important position in the 
Muslim League, the following terms were offered by Mr. Jinnah for compromise : 

Mr. Jinnah’s Terms 

The leader of the Muslim League endorses the national demand for freedom as 
aduiTibcratcd in the resolution of August 30, 1942, of the Working Committee of the 
A-1 Hindu INlahasubha and expresses the League’s readiness to join other parties to 
fight for and win tieedom immediately, i)rovided a settlement is reached with the 
League guaranteeing certain broad principles. In the event of such a settlement being 
leached the ly^agno will co-operate in the formation of provincial composite 
govcinmeuts. 

The bioad piincii)h8 to be agreed to aie that after the war: 

(a) A commission shall he apixunted to inaik out contiguous areas in the north- 
west and noith-cast of India wheie the Muslim population is in majority. 

(N. H — Mr. .linnuh ])rrfionally told Dr. Shyama Piasad Mookerji, Chairman of 
the ^i)ecial C’ommittee, when he met him in September, 1942, that the majority did 
not actually mean bl per cent. It should be more, say, 55 per cent.) 

(b) In these two areas theie shall be a universal plebiscite and if the majority 
of the ]M)pulation vote in favour of a separate sovereign State such a State shall be 
formed 

(c) In the event of Bei)aration Muslims shall not demand any safeguard for the 
Muslim minoiity in Hindustan. It will be open to tho two Jndias to arrange on a 
reciprocal basis snfeunards for religious minorities in the respective States. 

(d) There shall bo no coiridor between the two Muslim areas in the north-west 
and north-cast of Jndia but the two aieas shall constitute one sovereign State. 

(e) Indian States shall he left out of considciaiion. 

(I) A government machinery shall be provided for giving due facilities for 
transfer of population, absolutely on voluntary basis. 

So it will be seen that there is practically no change in the proposals made by 

Rajaji. 

Of course, neither I nor the Hindu Mahasabha could accept these proposals as 
we could not possibly be a i>arty to any proposals for the vivisection of the country 
in any shape or form. But at the conference held by Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru at hig 
place at Allahabad in December, 1942, which was attended among others by Mr. 
IUjagoi)alachari, I simply read out the terms offered on behalf of the League fof 
nettlemeut and I gave a copy of it to Mr. liajagopalachari as well who showed it to 
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Mahatmaji daring his 21 days’ fast in March. 1943, and got hit approval to the 
proposals. 

Rajaji called me to Delhi, on March 26, 1943, and I again got into touch with Mr. 
Jinnah through another common friend holding an equally important position in the 
League but, to my great surprise, Mr. Jinnah was unwilling to accept the terms 
which he himself had offered in September, 1942. 

As Mr. Jinnah has denied that he ever made any such offer, 
one need not subject it to criticism showing where it is identical with 
the Bajagopalachari formula and where not. Eaja 
ably 'negotiate^* Maheswar Dayal Seth has said that the Hindu Mahasabha 
on equal terms refused to be a party to any such disruptive proposal, 
and this has remained the position of the organiza- 

tion even when Gandhiji endorsed it. We know that Dr. Syama 
Prasad Mukherjoe, President of the Hindu Mahasabha, saw Gandhiji 
at Sewagram in his Ashram^ argued the matter with him, and failed 
to persuade him that his endorsement of the Bajagopalachari formula 
was harmful to the abiding interests of the people. Gandhiji appears 
to have made it a question of the prompting of the “inner voice” 
which could not be disregarded. Against this there could be no argu- 
ment. The bitterness of controversy, roused by this method of 
solving the political deadlock in the country is so deplorable that 
even Gandhiji’s leadership has come to be challenged by increasing 
numbers of men and women among the political-minded people of 
India Expression has been given to the feeling that Gandhiji is 

handicapped by his ideal and practice of non-violence to be applied 
to affairs of nations ; he cannot, therefore, be a safe negotiator with 
a politician that has had no such handicap. Those who remember 
the whole process of the rising temper of communal Muslim feeling 
in the country, how from “separata electorates" as a minority right 
has evolved the separate State demand of the Muslim League, they have 
reason to support their contention that the League leadership has 
been exploiting one concession after another with a view to satisfy 
their ambitions at the expense of the interests of the whole of India. In 
such a game Gandhiji can be no match for the shrewd bargainer who 
is today President of the Muslim League. But the evil effects of 
concession made by Congress leaders do not end here. Dr. Syama 

Prasad Mukherjee, presiding over the 26th annual session of the All- 

India Hindu Mahasabha held at Bilaspur during the last week of 
December, 1944, expressed the feeling of exasperation of all lovers of 
India when he said that “Gandhiji’s commitment, however, remains” 
to add to the dilBculties of the future course of events ; Mr. Jinnah 
and his League followers will refuse to consider de novo the whole 
problem of India’s constitutional requirements ; they will refuse to let 
go the advantages secured under the Bajagopalachari formula with 
Gandhiji’s endorsement to add strength and plausibility to it. The 
suddenness with which the news of these commitments was thrust on 
the people has not removed the confusion in their minds, and as the 
year closed a mood of sullen despair appeared to have settled over 
India. Instead of being directed against the seat of the disease which 
was the policy of the British Administration, the mind of the people 
appeared to be distracted by suspicion of one another’s bona fides^ by 
resentment with the leadership of Nationalist India as represented in 
the Indian National Congress with Gandhiji as its guide and philoso- 
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pher. Of conrse, there were public men and publicists who never let 
momentry failure to lose their sense of the reality of politics in 
India, of the evil of the influence of the ruling bureaucracy in 
encouraging and spreading dissensions amongst India’s millions. Dr. 
Syama Prosad Mukherjee tried to recall his people to this inescapable 
fact when in course of this speech he exposed the hypocrisy of 
British administrators 'Calling for a settlement among Indians as a 
pre-condition of their resigning their “trust” in India. 

“Separate electorate based on caste and religion has been the gift of British 
diplomacy in India. Having itself sown seeds of disruption which have grown now 
into the monstrous demand of Pakistan, the British Government with apparent 
innocence asks for united communal front as a condition precedent to fuller 
political powers.*' , . , a k. 

This is the un-ending argument between India and Britain that can 
have finis written to it only when India attains political freedom and 
Britain facilitates the process by pulling down with her 
The mlnoritleg own hands all the obstacles her administrators have 

in India placed in the way. It would be foolish to ignore the 

fact that in the heart of India’s society there are ele- 
ments that have nursed separatist conceits and ambitions, seeking for 
opportunities to assert their claims oven if this selfishness meant the 
postponement of the arrival of democracy and freedom. The alien State 
has allowed these to live tinder its patronage to be used for the defence 
of its particular interests and directed against the common interests of 
India. The majority of our politicians and publicists have been content 
to ignore the existence of these disrupting tendencies ; many of them were 
ignorant of the presence in the minds of their neighbours of thoughts 
and ideas that were detrimental to the general good. The alien admini- 
strators were driven by the law of their being to find out these centres 
of narrownc'-s, to keep watch over these and to encourage or discourage 
these as it suit<.d their policy. No country in the world can be or are 
freofjom IbcBO cloments ot disruption; in the heart of every society 
lurk I arrow ness of vision, smallness of mind, selfishness of individual or 
group desires and ambitions. It is the duty of the ruling authorities one 
in spirit wdth the people, one in the conception of interests, to control 
and guide the people, to educate them by precept and practice out of such 
narrownesses. But the State in India as we have it today, being alien to 
the spirit of the people and alien to their interests, has never felt it to be 
its duty to work for the weakening of the elements of separatism. On 
the other hand, it has done its best and worst to encourage these, to 
let these gather strength by direct help. The majority of us appear to 
have had no idea of their number and variety, and of the many shapes they 
assume. And because of this ignorance wo are complacent with regard 
to the threat that they hold to the peace of the country and to its progress. 
In our ignoranace we think that as these are minorities, their claims should 
be met as these are met in other countries This done, we dismiss the 
diflBculties created by them as due either to some original sin in our 
society or to the policy of the State. We have a certain feeling that 
if we had cared to devote attention to the problem as its importance 
deserved we would have been startled to find that minorities are so many 
in India and their claims are so contradictory that when we have done 
separately with each cne of them, hardly an India remains. In the 
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anguish of his heart Gandhiji had once written of this peculiar pheno- 
menon in the pages of his weekly, the Harijan- The article was entitled 
— “The Fiction of Majority”. A small extract from it will illustrate the 
point. He asked — 

“And who are the minorities ? They are religious, political, and social : thus 
Mussalmans (religious) ; Depressed Classes (social); Libeials (political); l^nnces 
(social), Brahmins (social); Non-Brahmins (social); Liiigayats( social); ISikhs (social ?) ; 
Christians— -Protestants and Catholics (religious): Jains (social ?) ; Zemindars 
(political?). I have a letter from the Secretary of the All-India Shia Conference 

registering their claim for separate existence I have drawn no fanciful picture of 

the minorities. It is true to life. The Congress has been obliged to deal with every 
one of the groups I have mentioned. My list is not exhaustive. It is illustrative. 
It can be increased ad libttum'\ 

Gandhiji had at one time regarded claims made by the Muslim 
League and the vivisection of the country that these would load to as 
“sin”. The gathering momentum of coniumnal frenzy 
The position in appears to have worked a change in his opinion in this 

the Punjab matter. Otherwise he could not have endorsed the Haj.i- 

gopalachari formula. But this has not bi ought agree- 
ment in the country. The Hindu Mahasabha and institutions \vith 
kindred purpose have been bitter in criticism ; more so are the many 
organisations amongst the Sikhs. An all-Party Hindu Conference was 
held at Lahore on August 13, 1944. All shades of political opinion 
amongst the Hindus of the Punjab were represented at it The proceed- 
ings of the Conference appear to suggest that the ]>articipants did not 
trouble themselves about the principle or iirinciplcs involved in the 
issues raised by the Muslim League demands. They woie concerned with 
the shape of things to be in the area that is known tod. y as the 
Punjab. Lala Brij Lai, Secretary of the Hindu Vigilant Board, gave a 
picture of it at this Conference. In terms of economic life the division 
of the Province on the basis of religion can bo understood when wo 
realise that 17 districts will have a Muslim majority, 12 a Hindu-Sikh 
majority. More of the canal irrigated land would pass into the former. 
The total of such land was 1,14,57,098 acres : the 17 districts contain 
88,80,746 acres ; only 25 25,052 remaining for the 12 districts in eastern 
Punjab. The whole of the Multan and Rawalpindi Divisions and the 
Lahore Division except the district of Amritsar will go into the scheme 
of the new State. On the basis of population the picture will be as 
follows : Of the total population of the Punjab — 2,81,18,819 — 1,62,17,242 
are Muslims, 84,44,176 are Hindus and 37,57,401 Sikhs. In the 17 districts, 
1.23,63,669 will be Muslims, 28,23,270 will be Hindus, and 16,83,953 
Sikhs ; in the 12 districts 56,20,800 will be Hindus, 38,53,593 will be 
Muslims and 20,73,546 will be Sikhs. 

These figures show that the position of the Sikhs becomes worse 
under the Jinnah scheme of partition. They are a minority in the 17 
districts ; they will be a minoiity in the 12 districts 
The Sikh Revolt also, This bifurcation of their strength by the Jinnah 
scheme or by the Rajagopalac hari formula is a possibility 
against which almost all sections of the Sikh community have risen in 
revolt. In the All-Parties Sikh Conhrenco held at Amritsar on August 22, 
1945, their opposition was voiced forth in no uncertain language. Sardar 
Mohan Singh, Jathedar of Akhal Takhat Sahib, “the most authoritative” 
of the seats of community life amongst the Sikhs from where "‘orders” 
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could be issued to them, presided over the Conference, The first resolution 
condemned the Rajagopalachari formula and its endorsement by Gandhiji. 
By another resolution, the demand for a Sikh State with Amritsar, their holy 
city as its capital, to be carved out in the centre of the Punjab was put 
forth, if the Jinnah scheme of a separate Muslim State or States were con- 
ceded, The Central Akali Dal, an organization that under the leadership 
of Baba Kharak Singh was invariably opposed to the Akali Party of 
Master Tara Singh which had organised the Amritsar Conference, was no 
less against the Rajagopalachari formula, and at a Conference held at 
Lahore it determined to oppose the Jinnah plan. A conference of the Sikh 
Communist Party held about a month later at Lahore expressed confi- 
dence in Gandhiji *8 leadership in his attempts to solve the 
Hindu-Muslim differences. But their being a party in the formative stage 
did not appear to have had any weight in their community’s counsels. 
And the Sikh position appeared to be one of bitterness by what may 
be characterized as betrayal by Gandhiji just as more than three years 
ago, during Sir Stafford Cripps* Mission { March-April, 1942), they had 
felt towards British policy. In course of a “Draft Declaration’’ issued in 
the name of a Sikh All-Parties Committee the feeling of outrage to moral 
prestige and injury to material interests had been expressed in the following 
words : 


“Ever since the British advent our community has fought for England in 
every battle-field of the Empire and this is our reward that our position in the 
Punjab which England promised to hold in trust, and in which we occupied a 
predominant position, has been finally liquidated/’ 


Gandhiji’s acceptance of Mr. Jinnah’s demand for the division of 
the country to accommodate his State or States where the Muslims 
would be in a majority has revived in their minds 
their idea of a separate Slate for the Sikhs. 

^ Punjab * To Stafford Cripps they were reported to have 
presented a scheme for the division or redistribution of 
the Punjab districts with a view to make it possible for them to have 
their desire fulfilled and their fears removed In that scheme they recalled 
the present generation to the fact that “the Punjab proper extended 


up to the banks of the Jhelum”, that it was Maharaja Eanjit Singh that 
added the trans-Jhelum area, the districts of Jhang and Multan, vhich 


by their heavy concentration of Muslim population contributed towards 
making the Muslims the majority community that they are today in 
the Punjab. This history of a hundred years back appears to suggest 
that in the Sikh scheme the two districts would have no place in the 
Punjab of the future. To fully understand the trend of their mind 
the following from their memorandum to Sir Stafford Cripps is reveal- 
ing. It shows that as a reaction to Mr. Jinnah’s disruptionist tactics, 
the Sikh could go one better. They were for a State in India, India, 
one, whole and indivisible. But if Mr. Jinnah is allowed to have his 
way, the Panth, the Sikh religious-nation, must be secure in the 
possession of its own State. Something more they proposed in their 
Memorandum. With the elimination of the Jhang and Multan districts 
from the Punjab the Muslim position in the Province from the Jhelum to 
Delhi would be that of a minority. Muslims 82,88,000 ; Sikhs, Hindus 
and others — 93,48,000. Prom the boundary of Delhi to the river Ravi, 
the position would be tbe st^me. Muslims— 45,05,000; Sikhs, Hindus and 
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others — 76, 46, 000, If the population of the Sikh States of Patiala, 
Nabha, Jhind, Kapurthala and Faridkote — 26,00,000 — are added to these 
the ratio of the Muslim population is further reduced, they being only 
20 per cent in these States. 


Muslim League 
caught in its 
own logic 


The facts stated above and the claims built thereon by the Sikh leaders 
would require the re-drawing of the map not only of the Punjab but 
of every Province in India. To persuade the people 
to accept such a major operation in the body politic, 
the Muslim League politicians have neither the vision 
nor the sense of reality. They expect to be allowed 
to walk away with areas that have a majority of Hindus and Sikhs as 
the case may be on the plea that in the British-constituted Provinces there 
are some where they happen to be in a majority. They pretend not 
to understand that as they do not desire to be in a Federal State 
where the Muslims will happen to be in a minority, so may Hindus, 
Sikhs and others object to live in a State or States where the Muslims 
will happen to be in a majority. They have no reasoned reply to this 
contention of the Sikhs and Hindus in the Punjab, of the Hindus in 
Bengal, of the 27 to 30 per cent of the Hindus in Sind. This 
particular scheme has proved that the difficulties inherent in the consti- 
tution of States in India on the basis of religion opens out possi- 
bilities of division of the country that even the Muslim League 
enthusiasts have begun to }ibe at. This is the reason why Mr. Jinnah 
tried to dismiss the Rajagopalachari formula as a caricature of their 
Lahore resolution. Evidently the League leaders and their immediate 
followers were not prepared that vast areas should be taken out of 
the Punjab and Bengal leaving their ^‘Pakistan" States in the North- 
Western and North-Eastern “Zones*' of India such truncated affairs. 
They appeared to have got more perturbed as the various schools of thought 
and political parties began to analyse the implications of the League 
resolution. 


Of these the Communist Party in India appear to have tried to 
build up a scheme inspired by the example and experiences of the 
Bolshevik Party of Russia whose leaders captured political 
CommunUt power in the country and organized the Union of Soviet 

solntion Socialist Republics, U. B. S. R., as it is more popularly 

known. The doctrine of nationality was defined and 
amplified, and each unit of the many nationalities was secured its au- 
tonomy, although these were inhabiting the Union from the Baltic Sea to 
the Pacific Ocean, occupying almost half the eastern part of the continent of 
Europe and the whole of the northern half of Asia. A geography of 
the Soviet Union can give us the following information. 


“The U. S, 8. R. first came to cousist of seven Constituent ‘Union Republics.’ 
They were Russia, White Russia, Ukraine, Turkmenistan, Tajikistan, Ujbekiatan 
and a Transcaucasian Federated Soviet Socialist Republic, comprising of Armenia, 
Georgia, and Ajerbaijan, three 'Autonomous Soviet Socialist Republics. The Auto- 
nomous Republics were altogether sixteen in number, and the National Regions 
seventeen. Witldn the seven Union Republics were other divisions. Autonomous 
Areas and National Districts.” 


This quotation does not, however, indicate the complexities of the 
problem that the Soviet Upipii has i|.ttppQpted to solve. The Soviet experi- 
9 ’ 
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ment being only of a period of about 30 years, we can 
Soviet Union and only hope that it has solved for as long a time as is 

lu experienee humanly possible the intractable problems raised by 

diversities of race, colour, religion, culture and economic 
inequalities — the few mental and material explosives that have been dis- 
rupting and re-making human society since immemorial times. We sum- 
marize from an article by an Indian author, Dr. Badha Eumud Mukherjee, 
Head of the Department of History in the University of Lucknow, the 
relevant facts and ideas of this experiment which will enable our readers to 
get a background of their own problem as it has been disturbing all their 
conceptions of democracy and the norms and forms of State life. The U S. 
S. R. has began its life with the declaration which in the words of the 
present leader of the Communist Party in Russia, M. Stalin, may be expressed 
as : "The Soviet State is a multi-national State." It comprised a popula- 
tion that was nearer 200 millions than 170 ; it has 180 different nationalities, 
157 languages, 11 National Republics and 22 Autonomous Republics. The 
Union, the Federation, that we have at present has grown by degrees and 
stages into its "present status as an integral State", beginning with 
"eleven National Republics" called the "Constituent Union Republics." 
These came together as "Sovereign States with the full rights of sovereign- 
ty retained by each jealously and intact" — including the important right 
to secede. This right is not, however, allowed as *'a general right” to the 
other States of the Union. It is not granted to any of the 22 Antonomous 
Republics nor to any of the numerous other antonomous formations — 
Provinces, National Circuits, National Districts and other racial groups. 
Even as regards this right Dr. Mukherjee quoted from Stalin’s address 
on the new Soviet constitution made on November 14, 1936, indicating 
the limiting factors. The following excerpts are relevant to the issue with 
which our minds are being troubled since the Lahore resolution of the 
Muslim League (1940) and the Declaration of the Churchill Government 
made through Sir Stafford Cripps in March, 1943, 

^ .....there is not a single Republic In the U. B. 8. R« that wants to secede 

from the U. B. B. R.** 

'* none of our Republics would actually raise the question of seceding 

from the U. S. 8. R ** 

Particular areas "are surrounded on all sides by Soviet Republics and Regions ; 
they have nowhere to go if they secede from the U. 8. B. R.’* 

*' the nationality which gives name to a given Soviet Republic must con. 

stitute a more or less compact majority within that Republic** to be able to assert the 
right to secede. 

" the Republic must have not too small a population because it would be 

wrong to assume that a small Soviet Republic with a very small population and a 
small army can hope to maintain an independent Btate-existence 

This realistic approach to the many complexities inherent in their 
Lahore resolution, the League leaders have never shown any inclination 
to follow and profit by. Dr. Mukherjee quotes from Stalin’s 
^^iM^hVsovIe?^" ("Struggle) an elucidation of "three groups of 

^Union circumstances which render the amalgamation of the 

Soviet Republics into a single confederate State inevitable," 

It is a long quotation, but its importance deserves its re-print. 

" the meagreness of economic resources remaining at the disposal of the 

Republic after years of war obliges us to combine these meagre resources so as to 
employ them more rationaliy.’’ 

" the historically determined natural division of labour, the economic 
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diyition oi Ubour, between the verious Eegiona end Bepublica of our Federation*' 
cannot be ignored. 

**For iDstance, the North supplied the South and East with textiles ; the South 
and East supply the North with cotton, fuel and so forth. The division of labour 
thus established between the regions cannot be eliminated by a 
stroke of the pen : it has been created historically by the whole 
course of economic development of the Federation. And this 
division of labour which renders the full development of individual 
Regions impossible so long as the Republics lead separate exist- 
ence, is obliging our Republics to knit themselves into a single economic unit. 
Thirdly, there is the fact that the principal means of communication in the Federa- 
tion which are the nerve and backbone of any possible Union, constitute a single 
system. It goes without saying that the means of communication cannot be left in 
a divided State in the hands of. and subordinate to, the interests of the individual 
Republics ; for that would convert the main nerve of economic life — Transport-— into 
a conglomeration of separate parts utilized without regard to a plan. This circum- 
stance also induces the Republics to favour amalgamation into a single State. 
Finally there is the meagreness of our financial resources. 

These quotations indicate the material causes that have forced 
Soviet leadership to build up a centralized State over an area that covers 
almost half of Euro-Asia. But men and 

''Cultural autonomy women do not live by bread alone. They require 
** of commnnitisB mental food that is supplied by inherited traditions, 

vital matters that fall under one or other of the 
categories — Race, Religion and Language. In the Soviet State the men 
and women of the many races and creeds, speaking 157 different languages, 
find satisfaction and self-respect under the scheme of *'The Cultural 
Autonomy of Communities'*, to use Stalin's expressive words. It secures to 
them 

** their Native Schools, Courts, Administration and Government bodies 

recruited principally from among the native peoples. Such an autonomy is incon- 
ceivable without the widespread organisation of local schools, without the creation of 
courts, administrative bodies, organs of Government etc., recruited from among 
people acquainted with the life and language of the population. But to conduct the 
schools, the courts, the administration and organs of Government in the native 
language means precisely putting Soviet autonomy into practice.*’— -(Stalin’s Kampf, 
P. 195). 

Stalin's presentation of the case, as in the above extract, has to 
be filled up with more intimate details. Dr. Mukherjee supplies these 
niustrating thfa follows : Every community will be entitled to the 
"autonomy” for preservation and promotion of those manners, customs 
the solution of or personal laws which give expression to its racial 

India’s problem individuality. Similarly, it goes without saying that 

every community will be free to cultivate and foster its own language 
and mother tongue which must be used as the medium of instruction for its 
children. The religious protection of a community is an established right 
in every oivilized state. The problem of religious protection is not con- 
fined to communities. It is as much needed within a community by its 
different sects. The larger a community the greater will be its internal 
differences in regard to religious views, giving rise to different schools of 
doctrines and soots, based on different practices calling for their protect- 
ion. The Muslim League brief would have had a more responsive 
hearing if it had been prepared with an eye to the totality of Indian life 
characterized by many differences and diversities that have got to be 
reconciled by respect and consideration shown to every one of these. As 
it is, the Indian world is being treated to an exhibition of narrowness in 
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the League demand, unconcerned with how it can be fit into the general 
scheme of things. The Communist Party of India has not also tried 
to show a way in this line. It has contented itself with propagandising 
its slogan — Congress and League Unite — with a view to presenting a 
united front’ against British imperialism. It has asked the Congress 
to recognize that “Pakistan” represents the freedom urge of the Indian 
Muslims ; it appears to bo dimly aware that there are innumerable 
communities, classes, tribes and groups in India's continental space that 
are disturbed by the same “urge”, and that they have been trying to give 
voice to it and will in the fullness of time do so in as full-throated a manner 
as the Muslims have been afforded the opportunity by British policy- The 
Party has not indicated how these units will be held together if the Muslim 
League is to have its way. 

British administrators may appear to feel that one dissident voice 
has been enough to halt India's progress towards the full development 
of democratic freedom in India. The more narrow-visioned among them 
may rest satisfied with this work. But the more far-seeing have seen 
to it that there should be other dissidents kept in reserve to be thrust into 
view as occasion required. We have quoted from Gandhiji's article the 
number and nature of the minority interests that are clamant for 
recognition as separate and autonomous units in India’s social and 
constitutional system. The list is illustrative as Gandhiji has said ; 

to make it exhaustive a few hundred names will 
trators dUiwow' ^ vIb>cq in it, making a jig-saw maze of 

responsibility Indian scene. British administrators, so far as we 

can understand their policy, are not prepared to take 
a hand in the solving of this difiQcult problem of inter-communal or inter- 
group relations in India. This attitude shows that they have remained 
both in spirit and in action alien to India; by making the “commu- 
nal problem” a concern of the subject population alone to wrangle about 
and fight around in which they proposed to maintain an aloof atti- 
tude of insincere disinterestedness, they but add to the bitterness of the 
controversy between India and Britain, strengthening the suspicion of 
their bonafide in Indian affairs and making it as wide as the whole 
country. Even after six months of Gandhiji ’s persuasion. Lord Wavell 
has not found it possible to play a more helpful hand than his 
predecessor in office. In his letter dated August 15, 1944, His Excellency 
repeated the Linlithgow apologia, the same insistence on conditions that 
would “ensure the fulfilment of their (the Government’s) duty to safe- 
guard the interests of the racial and religious minorities and the 
depressed classes and their treaty obligations to the Indian States.’* 
Any transitional Government to succeed must be preceded by “agree- 
ment in principle.’ 

^between Hindus and Muslims and all important elements as to the method by 
which the new constitution should be framed. The agreement ts a matter for Indians 
themselves. (Italics ours) Until the Indian leaders can come closer together than 
they are now, I doubt if I myself can do anything to help. Let me remind you that 
minority problems are not easy. They are real and can be solved only by mutual 
compromise and tolerance.” 

One can start a controversy by asking the question — apart from the 
Mtural differences that divide class and community in every country 
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in the world, as these do in India, has not State 
policy in India had something to do to irritate these 
into new shapes, to make these intractable to human 
reason as these appear to have done in India ? As 
we do not expect British administrators to own up their responsibility 
in the matter and repent of it, we do not propose to follow it further 
in the present study. We have seen how Indian public men, 
Gandhiji and Mr. Bajagopalachari for instance, have tried to straighten 
out the tangle twisted ever more by British policy ; we have seen 
how the Communist Party of India have plied their ’prentice hands 
in it, drawing inspiration from the example of their spiritual home, 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. Their acceptance of the 
Muslim League brief does not appear to have in any way softened 
the rigidity of the attitude of that organization. The “Scheduled 
Castes*’ of India, organized in the All-India Depressed Castes Federation, 
under the leadership of Dr. Bhim Rao Ambedkar, a member of 
Lord Wavell’s Executive Council, have not been more helpful than 
imitating the heroics of the League leaders, hurling the thunders that 
have a familiar ring to us. We fully recognize that these castes and 
tribes have reason on their side when they rebel against the social 
disabilities of which they have been victims at the hands of Hindu 
society. We do not know that the State in India now or before has 
ever tried to take this injustice by the neck and wring the life out 
of it. Following other ideas of the duties and functions of the State, 
it had left to society to solve problems like what we know today 
as untouchability and other kindred injustices to be found in Hindu, 
Muslim and Christian communities in India. Saints and sages in 
different parts of India have striven to point out ways through the 
help of spiritual ministration. But they have not been able to break 
through the ideals of social conduct based on the belief in Karma, 
Kismet or pre-destination. And more than sixty or seventy millions are 
there in India who are socially degraded and economically poor. Every 
community, Hindu, Muslim and Christians, have these outcastes in 
their midst. The Hindus being in the majority have their story of 
social degradation more blazoned forth than of their neighbouring 
communities. Social reformers since Ram Mohun Roy to Mahatma 
Gandhi have been breaking their heads against the walls that Hindu 
society has raised between man and man, between class and class, 

and tribe and tribe. Rebels like Dr. Ambedkar have rung this shame 
throughout the world. During the last decade or so we have been 
hearing of Momins and Ansars in Muslim society who have grievances 
against their higher classes as deeply felt as any that have been 

uttered by “Scheduled castes" leaders. Hindu and Muslim “outcastes” 

have begun to assert their claims to recognition in any scheme of 
political reconstruction that may be undertaken in the country. They 
have come to feel that in the modern world, saintly life and sage 
advice do not influence the seat of authority which has departed from 
society to the State, that it is organized classes or parties that can 
bend the ruling classes to recognize and reform injustices, social, 

economic and political. This is the meaning of the words that Dr. 
Ambedkar uttered when he was addressing his party members of 
Madras on September 24, 1944, It was during this tour that ho 
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oballenged the authority of the Vedas* of the UpaniBhadB, of the Gita 
to act as guides to human conduct ; in speeches made during this 
tour he challenged the 'wisdom of social legislators like Manu whose 
polity was held responsible for the degradation and shame of millions 
of men and women who have had the misfortune of being born in 
Hindu society. And it was at this particular meeting that Dr. 
Ambedkar laid down the platform of his party, claiming a place in 
the inheritance of Swaraj, a share in the "sovereign power” that 
appeared to be slipping from British hands. 

1 should like to serves notice upon them that the Swaraj Govern msni 

must be a Government in which the Hindus, the Muslims ^nd the Scheduled Oastes 
will be heirs to sovereign power 

*' We shall never allow a Swaraj Government to come into existence in 

which we have no place, in which we have no power. We shall do anything to 
achieve this object. There will be no limit to our sacrifice. There will be no limit 
to the sanctions that we may use. 'ihe constitution must be a tripartite constitution, 
a constitution in which the Hindus, the Scheduled Castes and the Muslims will have 
equal place and equal authority. If you want freedom you have to accept these terms. 
If you don’t accept these terms, you will not get your freedom. If you don’t get 
freedom the blame will be entirely on your shoulders not on ours. Make no mistake 
about this.*’ 

Those who for years have had experience of Jinnah politics do 
not find anything new in the spirit of these words. They have 
a certain feeling that these brave words would have 
Non-Party Leaders* no application on the people who have in their hands 
Conference the reins of political power over India. Dr. Ambedkar 
has shown that it is easier to bargain with the 
Indian than with the Britisher. Therefore he and his predecessor in 
parochial politics, Mr Mahommed AH Jinnah, cannot be expected to 
take part in the struggle for Swaraj ; their names will live in history 
as unconscious instruments of the imperialist policy that thrives on 
disunity in India. Their strength being derived from British encour- 
agement in its initial stages, they can only play the part of obs- 
tructionists. During the months under review they have shown that 
they have no more helpful a part to play than this And between 
British policy of anxious helplessness as exposed by Lord Wavell, and 
the intransigence of Mr. Jinnah and Dr. Ambedkar, they have managed 
to produce a deadlock in Indian politics out of which there appears 
to be no way. Like drowning men catching at any straw the Non- 
Party Leaders’ Conference leapt forward to ease the situation. Its 
Standing Committee decided to appoint a Committee "to suggest a 
solution of the communal and political problems” in India. The 
"basic conception” of the Committee was to lift the discussion of 
these problems from "the partisan level to the scientific and judicial 
level.” The Bt. Hon’ble Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru is President of this 
organization, and he was authorized to appoint members of the 
Committee and announce their names in due course* At a Press 
Conference (November 19, 1944) he described the genesis of this idea 
of his and how it had secured from Oandhiji promise of co-operation. 
As the result proved, this consultation with the latter led to Mr. 
Jinnah and Dr. Ambedkar non-co-operating with the Committee’s work. 
The former appears to have been ruffled by the fact that Sir Tej 
Bahadur Sapru had not cared to share his idea with the League leader 
at the time that he had done with Qandhiji ; this discrimination he 
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resented, and, therefore, did he refuse to oo-operate in any way with the 
Oommitfaee set up by the Non-Party Leaders' Conference ; he appeared to 
treat it as a conspiracy hatched by the opponents of his politics in the guise 
of impartiality. Sir Tej appeared to have been prepared for some such 
development The Hindu Mahasabha also non-co-operated, as well as 
the Scheduled Castes' Federation. Still did he go ahead with his 
plan, and enlisted the services of jurists, economists, men of practical 
affairs who were not bound by any party affiliation. He worked in 
the belief that as the Committee would try to understand the views 
of each party, and '*aot as a sort of Conciliation Board by establishing 
contact with all parties," the result could not be one-sided. The 
Committee would be recommending a solution that it thought ‘'good," 
Gandhiji had advised him that the members of the Committee should not 
belong to any political party or should not bo persons who had committed 
themselves to any particular views since the failure of his talks with 
Mr. Jinnah. The constitution of the Committee since announced has 
tried to fulfil as far as possible this particular condition. 

The Standing Committee of the Non-Party Leaders* Conferpnce 
did also try to focuss public attention on the ways in which the 
British Government have shown its satisfaction with 
^^^suiwaiitlon existing deadlock in the country. Its war 

to Government activities were going ohead with the exploitation of India's 
resources ; vast financial commitments were being made 
without submitting these to the scrutiny of the legislature ; important 
decisions were being made with regard to recruitment to the Indian 
Civil Service and the Indian Police Service; military officers were being 
employed to many civilian posts thus introducing a now spirit and 
technique into the administration of the country. In this statement 
issued on December 3 (1944) they made a special appeal to members 
of the Legislatures in the Sec. 93 Provinces where Governors ruled 
with the help of “Advisers" — the United Provinces, Bihar, Orissa, 
Central Provinces & Berar, Madras, and Bombay — to resume their 
duties and thus put a stop to the “irresponsible and autocratic rule 
of Governors." This they can do by helping to constitute “composite 
ministries wherever possible". If the majority parties in the Assemblies 
felt disinclined to form Ministries, they should observe benevolent 
neutrality if minority parties could coalesce and form “temporary 
expedient" Ministries. We do not understand what good these 
Ministries could have done to the people ; they could have only 
supplied a facade of respectability to the irresponsible authority exercised 
by the Governor and the permanent officialdom. They would have 
enabled Mr. Leopold Amery to propagandize the pretence that there 
were ''self-governing" administrations in the Provinces of India. 
Bengal had a Ministry when famine struck the people, and 
this Ministry could not do anything more than serve as a screen to 
the doings of the bureaucracy who in fact though not in law held 
the reins of power. With this criticism we leave this episode. Neither 
Lord Wavell nor the majority parties in the Assemblies of the 
Provinces named above could accept the suggestion of the Conference 
of Non-Party Leaders. 

The failure of this intervention on behalf Indo-British amity by 
men who belonged to none of the political parties in India, men who 
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have helped British administration and have been 
recognized as qonstituting centres of stability and 

sobriety in the country, the failure of their interven- 

tion high-lighted the deep difference that divided the two 
The only excuse that the British Government could offer 
was that in the midst of a war of survival they could not think of 
distracting their attention and energies to a political controversy in 

which the real contestants were the different elements that made up 

the Indian population. This excuse the British administrators appeared 
to have raised into a rationalized policy, which they have succeeded 
in making acceptable to world opinion, specially to the opinion of the 
politically-minded people of the United States. They have cleverly 
used their racial and cultural affinities with the great republic to put 
across this story of Indian disunity and make it the justification for 
the continuance of their irresponsible rule over India. That this 
propaganda is taken with the proverbial pinch of salt by American 
men and women who are in a position to judge matters in the light 
of special knowledge became evident by the controversy raised by the 
Phillips episode. The outburst of feeling occasioned by it makes 
interesting reading, though owing to the Press censorship the Indian 
public did not know of the details of the affair. 

From what appears in the present volume of the Annual Register 
(P.P. 271-*80) wo can piece together the story. Drew Pearson, an 
American publicist, has made a name for himself 
as a news-hound who can scent out the most well-pre- 
served of State secrets. On the 6th. July, 1944, appeared 
in the columns of the New York Doily Mirror in its 
‘'syndicated column’* entitled ^‘Washington Merry Go Round" diclosures 
of the causes of the “recall” of Mr. William Phillips, special political 
adviser to General Eisenhower, Supreme Commander of the Anglo- 
American forces invading Europe. Drew Pearson suggested 
that Mr. Phillips had offended the British official world by 
criticism of British policy in India in course of a letter to 
President Roosevelt while he was acting as his Special Representative 
to New Delhi. He is reported to have written this particular in the 
spring of 1943, sometime in the middle of May, 1943. To understand 
the significance of this letter, a little background history has to be 
related of American intervention in Indian affairs. Since the United 
States got entangled into the war started by Japan, and India became 
an arsenal of the Anglo-American forces and a base of operations 
against Japan, the Government and the people of the United States 
have got interested in Indian affairs ; Indian politics as it reacted to British 
policy and to various international developments became a subject of 
deep concern to them. It became necessary for them to get authen- 
tic pictures of the Indian scene, authentic reports of Indian news and views. 
The Grady Mission in the early months of 1942 was sent to go 
through a check-up of the possibilities of the industries of India to 
serve as the arsenal of the Allied cause in the fight against Japan. 
The political head of the Mission was Colonel Louis Johnson, President 
Roosevelt’s first Special Representative to New Delhi. He was drawn 
right into the middle of the Gripps negotiations when these were being 
wrecked by the military bureaucracy in India unwilling to introduce 
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Indian public man into fcha mysfeeriaa of their profession. Colonel 
Johnson triad to build a bridge between the powers-that-be and the 
distrustful Indian politician. For taking this trouble he was forced to 
pack up and go, evidently at the direction of his Chief, the President 
of the United States of America, who could not like the idea of 
rubbing the British imperialist the wrong way. He vanished from 
India as quickly as he had come, and we have been waiting to have 
“the Johnson version of the Cripps mission** with which ha threatened 
the New Delhi bureaucrats, civil and military. 

Six or seven months after when the August (1942) Movement 
had been ruthlessly suppressed and India was “quiet**, President 
Phinli’ ^*i!***M * Roosevelt sent a man of different calibre and temper, 
Roo.ev^> Second » “career diplomat, as his Personal Bepresenfcative to 
Personal New Delhi. He was Mr. William Phillips, who had 

Representative been U. S. A. ambassador to Italy. He was almost 
an Englishman to the manner born. He was about six months in 
India during which he made it his business to contact every leader 
of life in India — public men, publicists, industrialists, financiers, soldiers, 
administrators, and the rulers of Indian States. This enabled him to 
clarify his own ideas about the settlement of the Indian problem. 
He must have sent many an epistle on the subject to the President, 

one of which leaked out and created a sensation when Drew Pearson 

had it published. It appears that following this disclosure, other 
American papers began to feature Mr. Phillips’ letters. The question 
has been asked — how came there to bo so many leakages in the State 
Department which is the repository of all correspondence received 
from all parts of the world from American diplomats and men of 

affairs who cared to intimate to tlio Department their experiences of 

men and matters with a view to indicate the ways that would serve 


best the particular interests of the ruling classes of the Republic ? 
The Secretary of State, Mr. Cordell Hull, is reported to have told 
in reply to enquiries from the British Embassy that “Mr. Phillips' 
letter had leaked out through the Undcr-Secretary, ^Ir. Sumner Welles.” 
This report of Mr-Hull’s giving away a subordinate of his is unbelievable. 
British anger with regard to Mr. Phillips* report to his President was 
caused by two criticisms that reflected ou British honour and on the 
loyalty and capacity of the fighting forces recruited in India. These arc 
reproduced from the New York Journal Ame^ncan. 

‘‘Assuming that India is known as an important baie of our future operations 
against Burma and Japan, it would seem to be of the highest importance that we 
should have around us a sympathetio India rather then one indifferent and hostile, 
it would appear that we will have the prime resj^onsibility In the conduct of the war 
against Japan. There is no evidence that the British intend to do mors than give 
token assistance. 

*At present, the Indian people are at war only in the legal sense, as for various 
reasons the British Government declared India to be in conflict without the formality of 
consulting Indian leaders or the Indian Legislature. Indians feel they have no voice 
in the Government and therefore no responsibility in the conduct of the war. They 
feel that they have nothing to fight for, as they aie convinced that the piofessed war 
aims of the United Nations do not apply to them, ^ibe British Prime Minister in 
fact has stated that the piovisions ot the Atlantic Charter are not applicable to 
India, and it is not unnatural, therefore, that Indian leaders are beginning to wonder 
whether the Charter is only for the benefit of the white races. 

**ihe present Indian Army is purely mercenary, and only that part of it which 
is drawn from the martial races has been tried in actual warfare, and these martial 
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•oldiert repraseot oaly 33 par cant in the Army. Oenaral Stilwall baa expraaaed con- 
cern on the aituatlon and in particular in regard to the poor morale of Indian 
officera. 

**The attitude of the general public towaidi the war la even woree* Laealtuda, 
indifferenoe and bit ter ness have increaied as a reeult of famine conditiona, the grow- 
ing high coat of living and continued political deadlock. While India ia broken 
politically into various parties and groups, all have one object in common^eventual 
freedom and independence from British domination.” 

The report sent by Mr. Phillips to President Roosevelt was true 
to India’s reaction to the present war. The British Government knew 
it ; India's public men and publicists have given it 
— ^erson^t innumerable occasions ; non-British observers, 

good grace ©ven British observers, have felt in India’s atmosphere 
the sting of hostility directed against the cause for 
which Britain has been fighting. The British bureaucracy had been 
used to pocketing such criticism, Mr. Phillips’ report also, even the 
"stronger” ones that he was known to have sent to White House, 
Washington. But when the mildest of them got published in the 
American Press, and the ‘‘Personal Bepresentative” of the leader of the 
United Nations was found dealing out ^’anti-British” opinions, and an 
Under- Secretary of Foreign Affairs in Mr. Roosev It s Administration 
was found facilitating their publication in the Press, the matter oould 
not be so lightly treated. And the British bureaucracy both at New 
Delhi and at London reacted violently against the exposure before all 
the world by the hands of a near-Englishman and the representative 
of the greatest Anglo-Saxon Power. Drew Pearson made a colourful 
Story of it. 


*Tii London Mr. Ghurohill and Mr. Eden (Foreign Minister) pul the heat on on 
the United States Ambassador, Mr, John Winant, and had that official ask Mr 
Phillips if be still held the same views. Mr. Phillips said he did more than ever, bu 
was sorry his letter was published, adding T hope my other reports, even stronger 
will not leak.’ Mr. Eden called his Embassy (Washington) to inform the 6tat< 
Department that Mr. Phillips was persona non grata in London, observing: India ii 
more important than a thousand Phillips.” 

The British Ambassador Lord Halifax emphatically denied that 
Mr. Phillips had been recalled at London’s request from his assignmeni 
, as General Eisenhower's special political adviser ; s 

^cabU to I^dlV spokesman of the British Embassy said in answer tc 

office enquiry made in the Senate that it was not tru< 

that the I3ribi8h Government had described Mr. Phillipi 
as persona non grata. To the confusion of these denials, Senato 
Chandler of Kentucky made public a telegram on September 3, 1944 
which, he said, had been sent by Sir Olaf Oaroe, Secretary to th< 
External Department of the Government of India, informing th 
London India Office that Mr. Phillips could not expect to be welcomed 
The telegram was in ‘code language’; its presence in Senator Chandler’ 
hands, deciphered, showed that the U. S. A. State Department had '"it 
spying arrangements on the inner activities of the British Governmen 
The British Foreign Office also could not afford to be less inquisitivi 
The public in India were kept ignorant of these goings-on b 
censorship regretfully used for defence against attacks by “our ally’ 
to use Sir Olaf’s words. Bis telegram, the part of it that M 
Chandler had got published, ran as follows : 

”We feel itioogly that the British Embassy should be supported in parryh 
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thii matter fuithei with the Btate Department. We are doing our beat to prevent the 
entry of newapapera or lettera. carrying the text of Mr. Pearaon’a article (firat 
publiabed on July 25| 1944). We understand that the designation of Mr. Phillips ia 
still the President's personal representative to India. Whether or not be was 
connected in any with the leakage of the views he has atated, it would make it im- 
possible for us to do other than regard him aa persona non grata, and we could not 
receive him. His views are not what we are entitled to expect from a professedly 
friendly envoy. The Viceroy has seen this telegram.’* 

Thus ended a controversy between British and American official- 
dom. The former had its way — Mr. Phillips did not return to India, 
and the resolution moved in the House of Represent- 
ln”u S^A? & atives by the Republican member Colvin Johnson that 
Brltiah Empire British Minister at Washington, Sir Ronald Campbell, 

and the Government of India's Agent-General in the 
United States, Sir Girija Sankar Bajpai, should be declared p*rf07ia 
non grata to the Government of the United States was not pressed 
home or encouraged by the Roosevelt Administration. Why the 
officialdom of the U. S. A. bowed before the storm of anger of their 
opposite number in Biitain, we do not know. But the episode was 
taken as an opportunity by the British Press to lecture their Anglo-Saxon 
brothers on the other side of the Atlantic on the bram in their eyes, repre- 
sented by the Negro problem, on their "'colour prejudice" which carried 
the implication of the superiority of the white-pigmented men 
and women over those of other colours. But we in India 

who have had for about two hundred years experience of the conceit 
of white colour in the life and conduct of the British personnel of 
the civil and military administration can bub be amused spectators of this 
friendly debate between the two white peoples. During the months the 
events and developments of which we have been discussing in this 
study, this conceit of the white-coloured in a country belonging to 
the British Commonwealth was again brought home to us. About a 
quarter million of men and women of Indian birth happen to live 
in the Union of South Africa. How the ancestors of the majority 
of these people came to bo in this land beyond the Indian Ocean 
has a history of a hundred years only. When in the middle of 
the 19th century, sugar, tea and other crops, requiring careful tillage, 
began to be cultivated in Natal, the planters, mostly British, found 
the indigenous field labourers inefficient for those plantations On their 
first attempt to secure labourers from India they were refused by the 
Government in India. Other countries were approached with the 
same failure. At last under pressure from the London Government 
the Government in India agreed to send Indian labourers to South 
Africa The first batch of indentured labourers reached Natal in 
1860. Their salary was Rs. 7 a month, food, shelter and medical 
attention being provided. After the terms of 3 years ( later extended 
to 5 years ), the labourers could be re-indentured, could become free 
settlers in South Africa with a plot of land or could return to 
India. The majority chose to remain as free settlers in the country, 
though the piece of land was rarely granted, and thus they began 
to compete with labourers of European birth. When in 1893 Natal 
was given responsible Government, the opposition to Indian settlers 
found expression in measures that would discourage Indian settlement 
in Natal. The parliamentary franchise was taken away from 
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tbem in 1896 ; the municipal franohiBe in 1924. But these could 
not deter the ino];ea8e of the Indian population in Natal where in 
1913 they out-numbered the Europe^^ns by 6,00Q. By the Gandhi- 
Smuts agreement of 1914 further Indian emigration to South Africa 
was strictly limited. But even now the Indian population of this 
State of the Union is only less than 6,000 of the Europeans, 90 per 
cent of them Britishers. Thus it happens that in a Dominion of 
Britain discrimination against *‘fellow members of the Empire” is 
rampant even today when a war is being fought for democracy and 
the decencies of civilized life, for equality between man and man, 
between nation and nation. But we know what a hypocrisy it all 
is. And this feeling found angry expression in the Central Assembly 
at New Delhi on November 30 (1944) when Dr. Khare, the Com- 
monwealth Relations member in Lord Wavell’s Executive Council, 
moved that the position of Indians in South Africa and East Africa 
be taken into consideration. Dr. Khare gave it out that all his 
colleagues in the Executive Council including the Governor-General 
shared '*in the fullest measure the indignation and resentment which 
this exhibition of racialism on the part of a fellow-member of the 
British Commonwealth has created in this country”. On behalf of the 
European Party in the Assembly Sir Frederick James met the 
South African contention that the position of Indians in the Union 
was a ‘^domestic concern” with which no outside authority had any 
right to interfere. As 85 per cent of these were born and bred up 
in Union territory and have but a sentimenal kinship with India, 
the Prime Minister of South Africa was right in claiming: ^‘Indians 
are our people ; they belong here.” But this generous declaration is 
vitiated by the fact that these men and women are not granted 
citizenship rights, are put in segregated locations apart from their 
white neighbours, a mark and stigma of inferiority. This discrimina- 
tion is in keeping with the policy of the Union that in Church and 
State there cannot be any equality between the white and the non-white. 
The insult implicit in it became rabidly apparent when the Natal 

Provincial Council passed a law limiting the right of Indians to hold 

property for residential and business purposes to certain areas only. 
The Government in India has hesitatingly agreed to use the powers 
of the Reciprocity Act, that is, treating the 126 South African whites 
found in India as good or as bad as the quarter million Indians 

are done in South Africa. The demand of the Indian people to 

impose economic sanctions against men and things South African 
found no support from the Government in India, as it would have 
touched on inter-imperial relations, relations between members of the 
British Dominions and the “Dependent’ part of the British Empire. 
The London Government could not sanction such a family quarrel, 
and the Government in India subordinate to it could not do it on its 
own responsibility. This was the meaning of the words that Dr. 
Khare so often used during the debate on the grievances of South 
African-born Indians, expressing the helplessness of the Government 
of which he was the spokesman. 

This study of events during the last six months of 1944 may 
end here with the note that the political subjection of India loaves her 
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a prey to internal dissensions and a victim to insults in 
Failures of our international world. We have seen how a section of the Mus- 
lims of India under the guidance of the Muslim League 
has helped to bring about this shame, how a section 
of the “Scheduled castes” under the leadership of Dr. Ambedkar 
has been as unhelpful, without contributing any constructive 
suggestion tu the removal of the deadlock in political developments in the 
country. We know how British policy has created this intransigence 
and how it has been exploiting it for the service of its own parti- 
cular interests. There has been in the heart of Indian society 
disequilibrium in matters socio-religious and economic. During the 
six hundred years when Muslim Kings ruled over the country 
from Delhi, there were attempts made to reconcile the many diversities in 
thought and conduct that stood in the way of evolving a coherent 
life in the country, The leadership in this noble endeavour was often 
taken up by men who were not rulers of States Kings and emperors 
distracted by the details of their administrative duties and engrossed 
in power politics appeared to have never had any comprehensive idea 
of the problem of social re organization which the presence of Islam in 
India created. The Emperor Akbar represented a noble exception who 
failed in his endeavour to build up a synthesis of the many cults and 

creeds that had their home in India or had sought and found asylum in 

her bosom. We do not believe that he was the first or the last of 
the mediaeval Kings in India who strove towards this great work of 
social integration. The misfortune of India is that we do not know 
the history of the measures that sought to heal up the fissures that 
marked society in India during this period of our country’s life. In 
other countries, in Europe for instance, they did use the power of 
State to break down dissenters and non-conformists. This was how 
the Homan Catholic values of life were all but erased from social 
life in Britain, Holland and Germany ; this was how Islam was 

stamped out of Spain. It would be claiming a special kind of good- 
ness in Indian humanity if we are to claim that in our history no 
such attempt at suppression or modification was ever made, that 

Brahmanism or Buddhism did never try this art or Islam did not 
try it in India. 

But it is also an undeniable fact that in the various altitudes 


of Indian life, 
Islam in India 


high or low, there is a tolerance of differences, an 
appreciation of different ways of life as leading to its 
supreme goal— the sublimation of human instincts and 


the transforma^on of human desires — that has struck the most 


cynical of the observers of the drama of human history. It is to 
this spirit of India that we can trace the fact that so many diversities 
have survived in her society, have been allowed to survive in India by the 
many conquerors of many races and creeds and colours 
that have had their day of power and glory in the country. 
Historians have told us of this great work. They have also 
told us that the present difficulties in India, social and political, is 
traceable to the other fact that Islam has neither been able to 


submerge the values of life that it found when it first came to India 
nor have the latter been able to absorb it wholly and transform its 


unique characteristics. It is this mutual failure that is responsible for 
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the present controversy that masquerades under the demand for 
separate States made by the Muslim League, claiming to give voice to 
the inmost feelings and deep-seated aspirations of the separate 
''nation” that the Muslims are at present and have always been in 
this country. Mr. Mohommed Ali Jinnah loves to bring forward an 
argument to establish his thesis that Muslims constitute a separate 
"nation” in India. He asserts that the persistence with which his 
community has been holding fast to the "separate electorate” arrangement 
during all the mutations of India's constitutional history under British 
regime proves that the Muslims in India have always regarded them- 
selves as a separate element in the life of this country, they have always 
felt themselves to be distinct and separate from their neighbours. If 
there be any validity in this interpretation of the Muslim mind in 
India, then we are taken back almost to tbe middle of the 19th 
century when one of the minstrels of Muslim renaissance in India, 
Altaf Hossain "Hali,” had compared his community to "guests who had 
outstayed their welcome” and had lamented that they had left "their 
native homes for India”. An Anglo-Indian writer, Theodore Morrison, 
who was for sometimes Principal of tbe Anglo-Oriental College at 
Aligarh, the nucleus of the Muslim University of today, in his book 
entitled — Imperial Rule in India — opined that the Muslims did not 
regard "India as their own country.” And in proof of this opinion he 
quoted the following lines of "Hali” : 

‘‘Morning and evening our eyes now behold that which we thought would be 
the end of thy gracious acceptance.” 

“Quickly has thou broken all thy promises and pledges, 0 India I we were told 
aright that thou wast faithless.” 

“From every side we hear thee say that tbe guest is unwelcome who tarries 
long.” 

♦ • * • * 


Here we find Muslim separatism in India at its clearest 
expression. It might have represented the mood of the generation after 
the failure of the 1857 revolt ; it might be the "song 
Genesis of of a defeated nation.” But the present generation of 
' Pakistan” idea Muslims have got over that mood of defeatism ; 

and they are speaking of their "homelands*' in India 
where they happen to be in a majority. They cannot think of the 
whole of India as their "homeland” ; they cannot get over the feeling 
that the areas where they are in a minority are as much their homeland as 
of their neighbours of other creeds. The Hindus being more unconsciously 
than consciously assured of their majority position are not afflicted 
by this mood. India is their homeland and holy land. Not so with 
the Muslims. This is in the ultimate analysis the seed-plot of the heated 
argument that is loud in India today where a section of the Muslims 
claim to be a separate "nation” which must have a separate State or 
States of its own. If this interpretation be an approach to truth, then tbe 
duty devolves on the leaders of thought among Indian Muslims to re- 
educate their community into the significance of a new nationalism wherein 
Hindu, Muslim, Christian, Sikh, Parsi will find fulfilment and realize their 
particularities in the setting of universal life — (Specially cov tribute d by Sri 
Suresh Chandra Deb!) 
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The Council of State 

Autumn Session — New Delhi — 8th. to 21st* November 1944 

Adjournment Motions Disallowed 

The Council of State began its Autumn SesBion in New Delhi on the 
8th. November *944 with Sir Maneckjee Dadabhoy, the President, in the chair. 

After intM-pellationa, the Presicienf disallowed two adjournment motions tabled 
by Panel it fL N. Kunzru and Mr. Ho^aain Imam to discuss HMG’s share in the 
financial responsibility for the explosions in Bombay docks in April last. In tbe 
course of the deiiate that preceded the President’s ruling, Sir Satyendranath Roy, 
War 'J'ransport Becretary, said that the Government would be picpared to give a 
day for the consideration of the report on the explosions. But the second report 
had not yet been published, and he did not think it would be possible to have a 
debate before the end of the session. The House then adjourned. 

Payment After Demobilisation 

9th. NOVEMBER : — Sir David Devadoss withdrew after discussion his resolu- 
tion recommending to the Governor-General-in*Council the desirability of with- 
holding oue-third of the monthly pay of combatant, non-combatant and other 
SCI vices, including clerical and menial services, and paying after demobilisation 
such withheld amounts in monthly instalments extending over a period of three 
years. Bir David estimated on the basis of Mr. Churchiirs statement that the war 
with Japan would continue up to the year 1947 and that demobilisation would take 
place in 1948. J hereafter, they should have time, say, three years, to adjust them- 
sdves to the conditions in which they found themselves after demobilisation. 
Duiing these three years, he proposed that the demobilised persons be given some- 
tliiug to sustain them. Otherwise, Sir David feared, there would be discontent in 
the country, and they might be convenient material for political agitators. The 
Government should, therefore, take steps before it was too late. He suggested 
))ayment in monthly instalments because if a lump sum payment was made, there 
was the danger of its being rais-spent. 

Bir Feioz Khan Noon, Defence Member, said that the basic pay of the Indian 
soldier was recently raised from Rs. 16 to Rs. 18. The extra two rupees was known 
as deferred pay : that is, it was not being received by him now, but would be paid 
at the end of the war. In addition, the Government of India were putting aside a 
fund for the common benefit of the demobilised men, which at present amounted 
to Rs. 7 crores. When the soldier got home, with the money which the Govern- 
ment give him he could buy bimself a wife (laughter) or a house or enter into 
a trade. Bir Feroz did not consider it a practn able measure to give a small 
amount of money to the soldier eveiy mouth. If a third of the pay was withheld 
the men would not look upon it as if it was so much money saved. They would 
rcgaid it as a cut in their pay, and future recruitment would be affected. "Jhis was, 
tbeiefore, a grave responsibility on the part of the Government to take. If any 
soldier wished to save money, he could put his money in tbe savings bank account 
or invest it in Defence Bavings Certificates. To set aside one-thiid of his pay 
would be disastrous for every low-paid man. You simply could not take away 
Rs. 6 from a man who earned Rs. 18. 

Coal Shortage 

Mr. Hossain Imam next moved a resolution recommending to the Governor- 
General-in -Council “to appoint a Committee to enquire into the coal situation and 
report on the means to increase pioductioii, including compulsory amalgamations 
or nationalisation, if necessary.” Mr. Imam referred to the importance of coal 
and asked why Government were not giving any statistics in regard to coal out- 
]mt. Quoting from official reports published before 1937, Mr. Hossain Imam 
declared that the number of collieries to-day had been reduced. Coal output in 
Raniganj and Jharia had fallen from 18.8 to 16.6 million tons. Only 72 out of 
38.^ collieries had a raising of more than five thousand tons per month. If tins 
was compared with the position in other countries one would be surprised to see 
the number of collieries which were engaged in uneconomic production in this 
country. 

Mr. P. N. Sapru said he was in favour of State ownership of the industry. 
He was against compulsory amalgamations which, he said, would lead to the 
establishment of monopolistic concerns. Deploring conditions of labour in coal 

11 
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mines, Mr. Sapru said that the inadequate wages paid was one of the reasons why 
men welcomed the employment of women underground. As a member of the 
Health Surrey Committee he had occasion to visit some coal mines. Housing 
conditions of labour were extremely bad. Any society allowing such a state of 
affairs to exist deserved to be indicted. 

Pandit H, N, Kunzru, supporting the resolution, said that one of the main 
factors responsible for the low production of coal was labour. Mincis were ]M'id 
inadequate wages and their increased earnings in 1943 were not comnirnsurute 
with the increased cost of living. Miners worked only four or five days a wctnk 
and their monthly earning could not be calculated on their daily eainings. Hounnig 
conditions were bad and medical relief was inadequate. Pandit Kunzru iiiged lUat 
mine labour should be treated as skilled labour. Another reason for the low 
production of coal was that he understood some employers were unwilling 
to raise more coal because of the Excess Profits Tax which, they considered, was 
a levy on capital. They thought it would be better to explot the mines after tiie 
war. Pandit Kunzru said that the Government should make themselves respot'si- 
ble for the proper consumption, conservation and production of coal, 'ihat could 
be done by the Government taking over the management of coal mints. 

Sir A. Ramaswamt Mudaliar^ Supply Member, agreed that tliere was room 
for improvement of labour conditions in the collieries. He wanted, however, to 
ask the House to consider the prices which coal fetched a few yeais ago and to- 
day. The Government had now fixed the rates for certain qualities of coal flora 
Rs. 9-8-0 to Rs. 10-0-0 per ton as against the average price till 1942 of about 
Rs. 3 per ton. The needs of the war had brought about a rationalisation of the 
coal industry and he hoped it would continue even after the war. 

Referiing to the agreement of the high prices which colliery sliaies fetched, 
the Supply Member said that in present days it was not an indication of the 
relative prosperity of the trade. People had a lot of money and share values went 
up. In regard to the allegation that production had been slowed down to evade 
E. P. T., Sir A. Ramaswami Mudaliar said that he had inquired into the matter 
and found no truth in the allegation. On the contrary production of coal lad 
gone up. The Government had given them certain inducements by way of bor.us, 
etc., for stepping up coal production. One of the foremost causes for the low 
production of coal, he explained, was lack of essential equipment. Till recently 
the purchase of cutters and other equipment was a matter for private negotiation 
between the colliery owners and their agents in the United Kingdom. The Govern- 
ment gave them import licences, the Supply Member added, but they did not know 
if the colliery owners* agents in England were able to get the necessary priority 
required there for the manufacture of the equipment needed and for their ship- 
ment. When the Government came to know of this they took up the matter in 
December last and made themselves responsible for the import and supply of 
machinery. A special officer who had been sent to the United States had recently 
returned with some of the machinery which included certain special cutteis. The 
Government had also recruited a certain number of Americans to train Indians 
to use those cutters. Other kinds of machinery from U. K. and U. S. A. weie 
probably well on their way here. He pointed out that some of the collieries hud 
not enough safety lamps. The Government had placed an order and they were 
being despatched by air from the U. K., so that production here should not 
suffer. Just as fragmentation of agricultural lands bad become a problem, frag- 
mentation of collieries also had raised a serious problem. Plans were being consi- 
dered for the prevention of fragmentation and the Government were taking steps 
in this regard. The Supply Member maintained that by the steps which the Gov- 
ernment took they were able to arrest further deterior- tion of the coal position, 
which otherwise would have led to a serious calamity. In regard to the publica- 
tion of the figures of output of coal, Sir A. Ramaswami Mudaliar said it was 
withheld not for reasons which were supposed to be embarrassing to the Govern- 
ment, but purely because the defence authorities thought publication should be 
stopped owing to security reasons. ^ 

The Government of India were now considering the various aspects of the 
coal industry. They had already fixed the price of coal at pitheads. Other control 
measures which had been taken would, doubtless, improve labour conditions. If a 
colliery was not playing fair the Government bad power to take over management 
of the colliery. In the post-war period, he said, coal would come to play an 
important part in the national economy. Its consumption would go up to feed 
the new industries. 
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Mr. Imam’s resolution was put to the vote and was lost by 23 votea to 7. 

Special Tribunals 

Mr. AT. A. Dalai, after diBcusfeion, withdrew his resolution recommending to 
the Governor-General -in -Council that all special tribunals for the trial of 
offences be forthwith transferred from the administrative control of departments 
of the Government of India and placed under the administrative control of High 
Comts or at any rale of a neutral department like the Legislative Department. 
Mr. Dalai said that, according to the principles of English Jurisprudence it was 
essential not only to give a fair trial to a man but to see that be feels he is getting 
justice Oi dinary courts were subject to a certain amount of control by a higher 
court but, said Mr. Dalai, special tribunals were not subject to any control. How 
could these tribunals be under the control of departments, he asked, which were 
themselves responsible for piosecutions. The Finance Department should not con- 
trol the income-tax appellate tribunals and the War Department should not have 
control over tribunals which beard cases in the prosecution of which they were 
interested. 

Rights of Indians Overseas 

Mr. P, N, Sapru moved a resolution recommending to the Govern or-Gcneral- 
in-Council to take steps to protect and safeguard the rights of Indians by bilateral 
agreements between the Government of India and the Governments of the Domi- 
nions. colonies and protectorates in which Indians are resident or domiciled and 
to which in future emigration may be permitted by the Government of India. Mr. 
r. N. Bapru explained why India, which aspired for joint leadership of Asia along 
with China, should establish diplomatic relations with all the countries mentioned 
in the resolution, countries in which Indian nationals lived. “I have excluded South 
Afiica because speaking for myself. South Africans are no better than the 
Japanese or the Germans” declared Mr. Bapru. He continued : “1 consider 
General Smuts and Dr. Malan just as bad as Hitler or Mussolini and the rest of 
the gang. If we had oui way we would bring iJicm to book. There is no 
difference between the Germans persecuting the Jew and South Africans persecut- 
ing the Indians. There is no question of any agreement or understanding with 
the South Afiican, until he becomes a reasonable creature, until he comes to learn 
that the Indian is just like any other human being entitled to lights and 
privileges.” (Cheers). The House then adjourned till the 13th. 

Industrialisation of India 

13th. NOVEMBER -.—The Council rejected to-day, by 24 votes to 12, Pandit 
H N, Kunzru's lesolution recommending to the Governor-General-in-Council to 
appoint an Industrial Commission, with a non-official Indian chairman and a 
majority of non-official members, “to review the existing industrial situation, to 
recommend measures for the full and rapid industrialisation of the country with 
the object of raising the general standard of living of the masses and to indicate the 
lines along which State-ownership and control of industry should be extended. The 
resolution had been moved by Pandit Kunzru during the last budget Bession of the 
Council. 

Mr. Hossain Imam moved an amendment that the proposed Commifision 
should devise a scheme for the immediate nationalisation of all the key industrleB 
in British India, hut later withdrew his amendment. 

Mr. AT. N, Dalai said that the industrial expansion in India did not favourably 
compare with the progress made in the United States, the United Kingdon^ 
Australia and other empire countries during the war. He deplored that the Govern- 
ment of India had turned down the Indian industrialists’ plea for the starting of 
heavy industiies, such as shipping and aircraft, The Government’s policy was such 
that Indian industries suffered. In the importing of consumer goods, Government 
had not asccitained the views of Indian manufactuiers. The Government appointed 
an all-White Commission to inquire into tho establishment of a Fertiliser industry 
and more and more foieign experts were Imported. Such actionB of the Govern- 
ment, Mr. Dalai said, were viewed with apprehension in this countiy. 

Mr. P. N. Sapru said that planning required much control and regimentation 
of life and only a Government which had its root in this country and was respon- 
sible to the people of this country would be able to carry it out. On ideological 
groundB, he favoured State control and State ownership of indnstrieB, However, 
under the existing conditions and without knowing what the constitutional future of 
thiB country would be, he waB not prepared to hand over the induBtries to the 
control of the present Government, who would be amenable to no other parties 
except to the authority of His Majesty’s Government. Mr. Bapru urged the need 
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for the collection of proper Btatietics of our own production and our own needs, 
before embarking on planning. There should be a small reviewing Commission to 
go into the working of the present industries and to suggest steps for their 
improvement. 

Mr. F. F. Kalikkar said that if Sir Ardeshir Dalai, Member, Planning and 
Development, was “free from interference from Whitehall” he would help in the 
establishment of basic industries. But so lar, the industrial policy of the Govern- 
ment was not encouraging. Be asked whether the Government had taken any Bte]>B 
for the manufactuie of agricultural implements and tractors which were badly 
needed. He supported the resolution. 

Mr. Hossain Imam said that he was not specifying what industries should be 
nationalised, but left it to the proposed Commission to decide* 'ihe aims and 
objects of the Post-war Heconstruction and Planning Committees were desirable 
aims but bis objection was that they were not executed. The Industrial Committee 
of the Government appeared to be a private preserve of the industrialists alone. 
Urging State ownership of industries, Mr. Hossain Imam said that the Eailwa^s, 
Posts and Telegraphs, which were owned and managed by the Btate had substan- 
tially helped the State by contributing over Bs C6 crores, while the Corporation 
tax and the E. P. T. of privately managed industries in the country had not totalled 
Rs. 50 crores for the year 1943. Under the present order, there was no equitable 
distribution of the nation’s wealth. 

Raja Bahadur Oovindlal S. Motilal said that soon after the last war, an 
Industrial Commission was appointed, but by the time the Commission reported, 
other countries were well on the way of industrialisation. Not only for the good 
of the people but in the interests of the Government also, Mr. Govindlal said, India 
should be industrialised. But for the Indian textile industry, war efforts would 
have been hampered and the people in this country wouM have been without 
clothes. Referring to Btate ownership of industiies, Mr. Govindlal said be was not 
opposed to the principle provided the Btate belonged to Indians and it was amen- 
able to Indian interests, but that was not the case at present. 

Sir Ardeshir Dalai, Member, Planning and Development, reiterating Govern- 
ment’s intention to foster industries to the largest extent possible, said that there 
was no question of Government not being in sympathy with the resolution. I'he 
war had shown up gaps in our industrial structure, such as lack of certain indus- 
trial machinery, machine tools, etc. While he shared general disappointment that 
the industrial progress of India had not been on the same scale as that of Canada, 
Australia and other countries during the war, he must point out that substantial 
progress had been made during the war. The Government, he said, were in fullest 
accord with the demand that measures should be taken for the complete industiia- 
lisation of the country. As to the part which the Btate should play in the control 
of industries, it was an important subject, and was engaging the serious attention 
of the Government. It was not possible, as yet. for the Government to come to 
any decision on the subject. The Government might have to take over industries 
which were beyond the resources of private enterprise, such as, essential industrirs 
which might not be remunerative. The Fertiliser industry was one such. In 
respect of important basic industries, a larger measure of control would have to be 
exercised by the Government in future. In regard to protection of industries, Bir 
Ardeshir Dalai referred to his previous statement made on the subject in the 
General Policy Committee recently, that it was Government’s intention to liberalise 
protection and, in order to avoid delay, to set up a permanent Tariff Board. 

Sir Ardeshir said that Government consulted the industries concerned before 
importing consumers goods in this country. It was not Government’s intention 
to hand over the fertiliser industry to the I. C. I. In any scheme of indus- 
trialisation, the nationals of the country would have a full share, he said. Opposing 
the Industrial Commission proposed in the resolution, Sir Ardeshir said that 
Government had neither the personnel just now for the Oommission nor could 
they wait for a long period for the Commission’s report. The last Industrial 
Commission took two years to report. What was at present wanted was quick and 
practical recommendations. The Government, Sir Ardeshir pointed out, had already 
appointed the necessary committees and the various Provincial Governments had 
been asked to set up reconstruction committees. The Government had also set up 
over 20 panels for the respective industries. The Government’s method was more 
effective and expeditious, and be urged Pandit Kunzru to withdraw his resolution. 

Pandit H, N, Kunzru, replying to the debate, said that his object in moving 
the resolution was to accelerate the pace of industrialisation and to ensure sujQScient 
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publicity to the etepfl taken by the Government in this regard. He was sure that 
Sir Ardeshir Dalai would do his very best to press the Government to industrialise 
the county and thus raise the standard of living of the people. He was primarily 
concerned, Pandit Kanzru said, with the actual achievements of the Government and 
not with their intentions. He wished Sir Ardtshir were in a position to say that 
certains plans had been completed and their execution would soon start. The fiist 
report on Planning, Pandit Kunzru said, enunciated geneial piinciples, but laid 
down no definite plan in regaid to any aspect of induBtiialisalion. '1 he Govern- 
ment did not seem to be proceeding with reasonable despatch. Dining the last 
eight months, they hud not proceeded far beyond the Bt»ge reported in the first 
leport on the progress of Planning. In regnrd to nalionalisation of industries, 
Pandit Kunzru said that he was anxious that certain basic industries should be 
controlled by the State. The term “basic industries” appeared to have a limited 
meaning, and according to official iuterpretation, it meant those industries connected 
with Defence. His object was wider, and Government had shown by their own 
example that they could cont.ol and manage indnstiies. Concluding, Pandit 
Knnzui said that the Industrial Commission would be a better agency for the 
achuvement of the objects in view than the methods suggested by the Government. 

The resolution was put to vote and was declared lost, 24 voting against and 
12 voting for. The Council then adjourned. 

Debate on Food Position 

14th. NOVEMBER: — Initiating the food debate to-day, Mr. B. R Set?, Director- 
General for Food, declared that the last twelve months* woiking of the basic plan 
gave the Government the feeling that, at both the Centre and in the Provinces, 
they bad now a much clearer idea of the minimum needs of the deficit areas and 
they conld hope that in no area, in future, would they be taken completely by 
Burpiise unless there were any unforeseen developments or any unpredictable 
natural calamities. The success of any basic plan, Mr. Ben said, such as the one 
formulated by the Government of India, roust clearly be dependent, very largely, 
on an adtquate system of procurement. The problem of procurement, however, 
was one which was much bigger than mere extraction of grains for export under 
the basic plan. Though a few provinces has surpluses of all the major foodgrains, 
in other cases a province might be surplus in one foodgrain and deficit in all others, 
or deficit in one and surplus in all others. Again, though a province might be 
self-suflicient on balance, some of its districts might be Bur|>luB and others again 
deficit, BO that inter-district procurement might be of the utmost inportance to that 
province. The essence of the problem was thus not moving of supplies from a 
surplus province to deficit areas, but of acquiring fiom the cultivator the maximum 
amount to be obtained from every part of India, 4 he only completely satisfactory 
solution of the problem of procurement from the standpoint of piinciple, according 
to the Food Grains Policy Committee, therefore, was a central food-grains mono- 
poly, but the problems of oigai.isaiion and administration involved weie so gieat, 
that they could not recommend its adoption immediately. During the last twelve 
months, Mr. Ben said, the most outstanding feature in the field of procurement 
monopoly had been the steady and progiessive development of Govern merit mono- 
poly both in British India and in the Indian States. Most areas had stalled with 
compartively simple schemes and, as experience had been gained, had developed 
the Schemes further and, further towards complete monoi)Oly. Speaking generally, 
the idea of a Government monopoly for pr'^curement of the entire surplus of the 
producer had taken a film root in the provinces and States, and the Govfrnroeiit 
of India were following the policy they had laid down for themselves and exercising 
a close watch over the system. Referring to the problem of storage, Mr. Sen said 
that, apart from the new storage accommodation which bad been constructed by 
several provinces on their own initiative, the Food Department had formulated a 
scheme of construction of storage at various strategic points in the major eurpliis 
aieas with a view to facilitating procurement and ensuring an even flow of rail 
movement throughout the year, J he capital cost was to be advanced on a fifty-fifty 
basis by the Provinces and the Centre. The Government of India had undertaken 
another scheme of construction of storage at the main ports and consuming centres 
for holding a portion of the Central Government Reseivo to b#* built out of the 
wheat imports. It was expected that about 140 000 tons of storage accommodation 
under the scheme would be ready before long. In addition to these new construc- 
tions, godowns were also being hired and it was estimated that at certain periods of 
the year, as much as 300,000 tons of space would be available for hire. In this 
connection, Mr* Ben pointed out the information in a poster in the Pusa Agri- 
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On the question of price control. Mr. Sen said that the Goveinment of India 
d already sit up a Price Advisory Committee consisting of expeits who were 
istantly bringing the level of prices in different foodgrains under their review, 
e Oovernmeht of India adhered to the policy that the prices fixed fiom time to 
le for the foodgrains should represent a just and reasonable compiomise 
ween the interests of the producers and the inteiestfi of the conBumeis. 
e question arose as to what was to be done with regard to those 
BSCS of consumers who found the present level of prices beyond their 
ch; in other words, to what extent the Government were prepared to pursue 
I question of subsidy. Mr. Ben said that already several Provincial Goveinments 
I adopted schemes of subsidy. In Orissa, for instance, the scheme of subt-idised 
es was in operation whereby in rural areas families of peisons belonging to the 
idless classess and in urban areas families of peisons with an income of less 
in Rs. 40 per month could purchase lice at a retail rate of four and thiee-quarter 
re per rupee. The question of subsidy however was one of immense complcxily, 
1 its financial implications far-reaching. The whole question was now undti* 
j examination of the department, and if necessary, would be pursiud in an 
er-departmeiiial committee consisting of the Economic Adviser and repieecn- 
ives of the Food, Finance, and Education, Health and liRiids Department. 

Mr. Sen observed that Bengals supplies for 1945 would be deteimined on tic 
ne basis as the supply for other parts of India. The leasonable netds of the 
ivernment of Bengal, he said, would be reviewed in the light of all the relevant 
ts and allocations would be made, as necessary, fiom the stocks available lor 


j purpose. Due regard would be had to any special ciicumstanccs in Bengal, 
lecially such as might arise Irom its proximity to the scheme of active operations, 
well as to the special need of other parts of India. 

Speaking on long-term planning, Mr. Sen said that the food problem in the 
intry was not one of solution of crisis from day to day only. Even in noim i 
les, a large majority of the population of this countiy did not have a balanced 
it, while the supply of protective food for childien, pregnant women and nmsiitg 
ithers of the poorer classes bad always been too inadequate. It bad not been 
asible to undertake any long-range planning so far, as Government bad all then 
srgies concentrated on preventing local shoitages and keeping the country goinu 
least on its pre-war consumption levels; nor did Uiey have, so far, the coutri I 
er the food distribution machinery so neceshaiy for iffecting any peimaneni 
provement in the country’s food economy. Now that food lationing had been 
tended to forty-two million tiersons and was still being extendul, and now that 
ocurement was approaching a monopoly basis in most of the deficit aree.s, Govern- 
.nt thought that the time had come for an assessment of the reqniiements on a 
oper nutritional basis, an examination of the existing sujiphes and pu vailing food 
bits, particulaily in the deficit regions, on the basis of those r*quirementB and 
th special reference to the vulnerable classes, and finally the foimulation of a 
licy that would effectively secure for the people of the country, at least in the 
Bt-war period, a decent standard of food supply. For that pnrjjose, Goveinment 
opostd to appoint immediately a Planning Adviser who would be a wholetime 
icer working on those problems, collecting and analysing data and formulating 
“liminary proposals for the evolution of a planned food economy in India. 

Bat Bahadur Sri Narain Mahta said that he had received a telegram from the 
cretary of the Collieries’ Assoeiation complaining that the c ollieries weie forced 
buy foodgrains at a price higher than the controlled one and again, that the 
ri trolled price was higher than the market price. The ruling prices, the Rai 
ihadur said, were far beyond the reach of the poor people in the country and the 
ps taken to prevent and eradicate corruption had proved abortive, ^Jhe handling 
the food problem during the last three years had disclosed a great amount of 
eptitude. There did not appear to be a sound and dependable machiueiy, even 
•day, for procurement of foodgrains from surplus areas and for su]>ply to deficit 
eas. The failure of the Government to subsidise food for the poorer consumers 
id to eliminate the middleman and the profiteer had made the prices uneconomi- 
,1 for the grower. The Rai Bahadur contrasted the food situation in Great Britain 
id India and said that Great Britain had built up huge stocks of food long before 
,e idea crossed the mind of, the Government of India. Referring to the report of 
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the Gregory Committee, he said that the Committee had made it clear in 1943 
(hat the Govnnment must procure one and a half million tons of foodstuffs within 
a year. 'Jhe Governin(nt were, however, able to im?)Ort only 800,000 tons. The 
plea put forward was want of shipidng epace. The Kai Bahadur said that if the 
G'>verijn)ent had tak(n care to eliminate the import of luxury goods, there should 
have been enough t^hipping space available to biing the one and a half million 
tons of fonrlntuffs recommended by the Gregory Committee. 

The Mahcn'ajadlitraja of Darhhavga rtferred to the situation prevailing in 
N>)rth Bihar and pamculaily in Dnrhhanga and Purnea distiicts and said that even 
ac(ording to Government cstiniatep, the nee ciop would be below the average in 
ihtse disir Ms. These were eBsentndly rice-iiroducing and rice-eating regions and 
hud snff red for want of rain during the last rainy season. Towards tl\e end of the 
FCRFOn, howtviT, it rained heavily and many rivers were flooded and the paddy 
c rop was Bcvciely damaged. Referring to epidemics in North Bihar the speaker said 
shut he liad been t.dd that scveial patients brought to the hospital weie cured by 
fceihng alone, rhading the cause of the growers, he said that the Food Member 
hi.d cited the stradv fall in the prices of nee and wheat as the main proof of the 
Fuccess of the Government policy, but, he ask^d, if the Food Mfmbtr had taken 
into consideration the plight of the growers who had to provide for the necessities 
r>f life fiom the produce of their land. He urged the Government to fix minimum 
just ns they hud fixed maximum prices of principal foodgrains and protfct 
cultivators from the unfair demands of other sections of the community who sold 
tiicir goods and services to cultivators. 

The Maharajkumar of Nashtpur said that the food situation in Bengal was far 
fiom salisfactory. He thought Government propaganda only attempted to minimise 
t' 0 evd 1 he Piovince was getting deeper and deefier into the depths of misery in 
t‘.<' fonn of economic ruin, deprivation in health, mass destitution and widespread 
dc.'opul •’ion. He could not understand why the Government had chosen to sell 
lice at Its 16 per maiind, while ])rivate sellers in the mofussil were offering it for 
sale at Rs. 10. 3’he Mahnrajkumar said that huge stocks of rice and other fot/d 
commodities weie being allowed to rot without being distributed to the needy and 
the liungiy at the opportune time. He admitted that some amount of relief In.d 
bo<n biouglit about, biv the luling price of rice was still beyond the reach of a 
veiy large iiercentage of people. The quantity of wheat allowed to each individual, 
lu! said, was too meagre and “Ala” was, in most cases, unfit foi human 
ciu-^umption. 

Pandit Kunzni dcph^rcd the lack of information on food and urged that the 
(iovcinmcut Rhnuld furnish membeis of the Legislature with a publication giving 
fuliqiiate information on ilie production, procurement and distribution of food. Ihe 
Bouse ought to be iufoimid of the steps taken to import moie foodgrains into 
India, whether tianopoit arrangements were satisfactory, whether the provinces and 
Siates were tiking steps to popularise wheat and what were the subventions given 
by the Central (^ovciuraent to the Provinces and the purposes for which these were 
given. In repaid to Malabar and Cochin, Pandit Kunzru said that no concession 
was being sbn'. n to them in respect of rice. Rice rations allowtd were inadequate, 
and the common man hrid to buy food at market rates even though he could not do 
so at prtvaiiing latcs. This brought him to the question of subsidising the poor 
man’s food. Ho knew that the financial burden would be serious, but the present 
Buite of things was so unsatisfactory that immediate steps should bo taken to 
lebeve the sufleiings (^f the poor people. Pandit Kunzru complained of the poor 
qiudity of ratio’^B supplied, ’the foodgrains sold contained an appieciable quantity 
or dust, s<on<‘B and grit. He referred to an instance in Ajmer where wheat sold, 
on examination by the U. P. Government Chemical Analyser, was found to contain 
10 7 per cent of dirt, 12.3 per cent of bailey and i?.5 per cent of other stuffs. 
Dealing with the import of foodgrains, Pandit Kunzru said that grea'er pressure 
should be brought to bear on H. M. G. to send more foodgrains to this country. 

Sir Jwala Pra^ad^ the Food Member, Intervening explained that already over 
6*8,000 tons of foodgrains had been received and a further 9 j, 0C0 tons were on the 
high seas bound for India 

Pandit Kunzru asked why no steps had been taken to approach the UNRR4 
authorities for importing food-grains to India. The Food Department, Pandit 
Kunzru said, was a more efficient department to-day than it was a year ago and 
WHS endeavouiing to face the problems in a realistic spirit. But it had to go a long 
way yet in order to deal with the problems of production, procurement and distri- 
bution more eflTectively. He welcomed the idea of setting up a Planning Section of 
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the food Department. The food difficulties of India would not end with the conclu- 
sion of the war. If more food was to be grown, procured and distributed, it was 
necessary that the Food Department should be continued for many years to come. 
Pandit Kunzru said that more ja^gtry should be pioduoed and transport arrange- 
ments should be provided. Adequate steps should be taken to popularise ivheat in 
the rice consuming areas. Referring to the situation in Bengal, Pandit Kunzru 
asked why Government was lavishing all their attention on that pioviiue ? It 
indeed reqiiiied all assistance last year, but Government should now help the people 
in the South and particulaily those living in the West Coast. 

Sir Buta Singh complained that large surpluBPS of wheat rice and gram were 
not immediately purchased and removed from the Punjab. That showed that in 
piactlce the Government of India was unable to fulfil their obligations and they 
failed to take over surpluses. Ihe most noticeable example was that of gram. A 
large quota of gram was accepted for export in 1944-45 by the Government of 
India. But npoessaiy despatching instructions were not sent and a number of 
l^rovinces repudiated their quotas. The result was that the entire exportable surplus 
from the province was locked up, resulting in the dcterioiation of valuable food- 
grain. There was a strong rumour, Bir Buta Singh said, and he wanted the Govern- 
ment of India to deny it, that the Bengal Government was selling in the Piinjal) 
railway receipts for gram, which the Bengal Government had stored in the Punjab 
for being taken to that province, at Rs. 7-12. per maund when the maiket price 
of gram in the Punjab was about Rs. 6-4 per maund only.^ Sir Buta Singh 
referred to the dispaiity in prices as between neighbouring provinces. Normally, 
difference in the prices of wheat and rice between the Punjab and the United 
Provinces was a few annas per maund, but, now, whereas the prevalent price of 
wheat in the Punjab was about Rs. 8-4-0 a maund, the pri^^ lo the United 
Provinces was Rs. H to Rs. 4 higher. "This situation deprives the Punjab grower 
and trader of his legitimate profits and deprives the U. P. consumer of the 
opportunity of getting his requirements at a reduced piice.” 

Mr. AT, A. Mealing (Bengal Chamber of Commerce) said that the**® were three 
main and several subsidiary problems relating to food. They were firstly, the 
growth and distribution of enoiurh food of all types to stop starvation ; secondly, 
the prevention of the pendulum from swinging to the other extreme and luiets 
falling below production cost ; and thirdly, planning for the future of a better diet, 
both quantitative and qualitative, for the masspR of the country. The fitst difficulty 
that faced them was, Mr. Mealing said, the lack of correct figures and the utter 
unreliahiHty of the statistics available. No business, however small, could be run 
successfully in the absence of reliable figures of output, cost, maikct value, sales 
and profit and loss. The Government of India had, with the Provincial Govein- 
ments perforce, entered the biggest business in the country, and he regietted that 
he could place no reliance whatsoever in their so-called statistics which they had 
BO far produced. He urged that immediate steps should bf' taken to rectify the 
position. Wi h correct statistics, Mr. Mealing said, it should he possible for a 
definite plan to be evolved, and the co-ordination of (he piovinccs in that plan 
secured. That plan should decide what was, under present circumstances, a fair and 
proper price, both to the producer and consumer, which should not be allowed to 
fluctuate to the detriment of one or the other. He said that if Government were 
to set up a special section with wide powers and adequate finance for the sole 
purpose of encouraging the supply of milk and milk products, it should be a great 
boon to the people. Speaking on the situation in Bengal, Mr. Mealing said that 
be did know that the Ministry and officials in Bengal were honestly doing their 
best to improve the food situation in the province. No other province, except 
Assam, had been so near to or so much affected by the impact of war. He asked 
the other and more fortunate provinces that had not been through the experience 
of Bengal and Assam to have gome sympathy for the two provinces, 

I5th. NOVEMBER :-~1'he two-day food debate in the Council ended this after- 
noon without any votes being taken. This was because there were no amendments 
by the Opposition to the formal Government motion asking the House to take the 
the food situation into consideration. The President declared the debate closed 
after the Food Member's reply. 

Replying to the debase this afternoon. Sir J, P, Srivastava, Food Member, 
referred to the suggestion for fixing the minimum price for foodgrains, and said 
that there was conflict between producers and consiimers and the Government were 
trying to hit the golden mean between the two interests. Sir J. P. Brivastava said 
that the needs of India had been placed before the Britiah Government and the 
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London Food Council with all the emphasis the Government of India could com- 
mand. He thought the future prospects of imports from overseas were bright. 
Answering points raised by Opposition speakers, he said that ( overnment nad 
in hand a comprehensive scheme for the provision of storage godowns in order to 
avoid deterioration of foodgrains held in reserve. As to the surcharge imposed by 
the United Provinces Government on the export of mustard oilseeds and oil from 
Province to Bengal, he said that the view of the Provincial Government was that, 
unless the Bengal Government exercised proper control on retail prices, they were 
not justified in asking the United Provinces Government for removing the surcharge. 
The Government of India were, however, discussing the question with the two 
Provincial Governments concerned. On the question of food supplies for Calcutta 
next year he reiterated his view that it would not be fair to place the entire burden 
on the Centre. 

Mr. B. R, Sen, Director-General of Food made a long statement refuting alle- 
gations made in the Assembly last week, that a loss of Rs. 70 lakhs had been 
incurred as a result of the Central Government purchasing rice from Nepal at a 
price higher than that arranged by the Bengal Government. He pointed out that 
the entire loss in the transaction was not more than Rs. 5 lakhs. The Govern- 
ment of India, he said, stepped in because the Maharaja of Nepal preferred that 
the procurement should be made by an agent of the Central Government rather 
than by an agent of the Government of Bengal. The price paid was not higher 
than the price arranged by the Bengal Government. 

Sir Jogendra Stngh, Member, Education, Health and lands Department, replied 
to criticisms levelled against the Grow-More-Food campaign. Giving figures to 
prove the success of the campaign, Sir Jogendra Singh said that during the pre- 
war period, the acreage under rice in India was 7d,8 million acres. After one 
year’s campaign, the area rose to 75 million acres and last year, 1943-44, the 
acreage rose to about 30 milions, six and quarter millions moie than the pre*war 
acreage. The total acreage under all the major food crops for the three pre-war 
years was about l95 millions and as a result of the Grow-more-Food Campaign 
to-day, it was over 206 3 million acres, and thus there was an increase of six per 
cent in land under cultivation. Besides, there were areas in the country for which 
no statistics were yet available. Referring to the disparity in production estimates 
and procurement figures, Sir Jogendra Singh explained that tbree-fourtL of the 
population lived in villages and thus the largest consuming population should have 
some reserves for their own consumption. In regard to protective foods, such as 
milk, vegetables and meat, Sir Jogendra Singh explained the many schemes which 
the Government, in oo-operation with the Provincial Governments, were now work- 
ing. The army was producing its own vegetable requirements. Arrangements had 
been made to procure diesel engines which would be fitted to country craft for 
the quick transport of fish. Government were making arrangements for the import 
of dairy machinery and had schemes for the production of more milk. He, how- 
ever, thought it was extremly unlikely that during war time, Government would 
be able to meet milk demands. For some years to come they would have to 
popularise facts Government, Sir Jogendra Singh added, were attempting to 
procure about 1,700 tractors for the cultivation of reclaimed waste lands. They had 
assisted the Provincial Governments and States in the shape of loans and grants 
for the production of more food and had so far spent over Ks. crores in this 
regard. Sir Jogendra emphasised that India was in a position to produce all her 
food needs, and the Government had worked out a programme which, if carried out 
in 15 years, promised substantially to increase both the cereal and protective food 
to the extent needed to meet the requirements of the country. Sir Jogendra Stngh 
added that he did not wish to depend on imports for food. India must produce all 
the food she required within the country itself. He emphasised the urgent need to 
find industrial employment for at least 30 per cent of the population so that there 
could be a balanced economy. At present there was less than one acre for cultiva- 
tion per head of the population in the country, lhat land should not only feed 
him. but feed hie cattle as well. The urgent need at present was to improve the 
physical and mental health of the people so that they could double the present 
production. He appealed to the Press and the Legislature in India to devote atten- 
tion to the problem of education and agriculture and to make constructive sugges- 
tions for the improvement of the standard of living in the country. Mr. N. 
Sapru said that stronger measures should be taken against anti-social activities such 
as profiteering and hoarding. Government must bring down the prices of all 
foods within the reach of the average man. Britain, he said, would not have sue- 
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ceeded in this war but for the good work of her Minist^ of Food. They had 
vifioD and foresight and they planned their country’s food programme long before 
the war. 

The President : You refused to co-operate here. 

Mr. Sapru replied that they never refused to co-operate. What they refused 
to do was to cO'Operate on subordinate terms. So far as India was concerned she 
was under *'one man rule” to-day. The Food Member might delude himself that 
he controlled the food situation in India. He knew who controlled it and there- 
fore for everything that happened they were entitled to blame the system that 
allowed the "one man rule”. 

Mr. Sapru added that if Government bad imported in time the one million 
tons of foodgrains and built up the Central reserve, they could have dealt with the 
hoarders ana profiteers more effectively. Government, he suggested, should inspire 
confidenee in the agriculturist. They should purchase from surplus provinces and 
pay a fair price to the cultivators and should transport the grains to deficit areas 
at Government’s cost. They should also increase the quantity of rations supplied 
and improve the quality. 

Mr. Hoasatn Imam, Leader of the Muslim League Party, referred to the Bengal 
oi>l«mity and said that the famine was not God-made but man-made and war-made. 
He expressed delight at Government’s promise of monetary grant. Mentioning the 
destruction of hundreds of thousands of maunds of foodgrains, Mr. Hossain Imam 
asked the Government to realise that food was not a factory produce, which could 
be increased or decreased by shifts. He referred to the low prices in Bengal and 
warned that if the prices fell below a certain level, production would suffer. Mr. 
Hossain Imam castigated the Government for paying more attention to the industnal 
population and the urban population as against the agricultural population. He 
demanded that the prices of the articles purchased by the grower should be brought 
down to the level of those of his own produce. The Muslim League Party leader 
criticised the U. P. Government’s decision to levy a surcharge on mustard seed and 
stated it was scandalous for the Government of India to connive at it. He also 
mentioned the rising price of vegetable ghee and said that it was beyond the reach 
of the average consumer* The speaker referred to India’s cattle-wealth and said 
that India's cattle population was one-third of the whole world but he felt sorry 
that the quality was poor. He complained that cattle were moved to foreign coun- 
tries. In oonclusion, Mr. Hossain Imam expressed the view that he was not in 
favour of rationing in surplus areas. 

Refuting the allegation that in the matter of purchases of Nepal rice, the 
Government of India brought it at a higher price than had been arranged by the 
Bengal Government, Mr. B, B. Sen, Director-General, Food, made the following 
statement 

In April 1943 the Nepal Government placed an embargo on the export of rice 
and paddy from their territory as in view of the difficult rice situation in north-east 
India they apprehended depletion of their stocks. In October 1943, H, H. the 
Maharaja kindly offered to release 1,00,000 tons in terms of rice from the 1944 crop. 
Bengal’s agent, being on the spot, negotiated piices for this offer and the Govern- 
ment of Nepal fixed Ks. 6-8 and Bs. 12 as minimum for paddy and rice respec> 
tively with the condition that, the prevailing maiket rate across the border in Bihar 
would be fixed if it happened to be higher than the minimum. It had been alleged 
that the Government of India made purchases at a ’’higher price than had been 
arranged by the Bengal Government”, resulting in a loss of Bs. 40 lakhs. The 
statement was incorrect and misleading. The Bengal Government’s agent had not 
arranged to purchase at a certain price. He had only bound the Bengal Govern- 
ment to pay a particular minimum and had further bound them to pay the 
market price prevailing across the border if that happened to be higher. About the 
time when Bengal’s agent agreed to these terms the prices in Bengal ranged from 
Bs. 10 to Bs. 15 per maund for paddy and Be. 20 to Be. 32 per maund for rice. 
With the prices in Bengal at this level and Nepal being entitled to ask for the 
prevailing market rate with no maximum limit, it was evident that Bengal’s agent 
would have procured at a higher rate than that paid by the Government of India’s 
agent. The alleged loss was therefore imaginary. Some stocks purchased by the 
Government of India’s agent were damaged by exposure to rains. It has been 
alleged that this wastage amounted to about Bs. 80 lakhs and that the Government 
of India are trying to say that this loss is not to be borne by the agent. Bo far 
about 2,500 maunds of damaged paddy have been buried as they were not fit for 
Any purpose and an equal quantity has been disposed of for brewing local beer as it 
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was not fit for consumption as food. The price of these quantities would not be 
more than Rs. 40,000. Approximately another 34,000 maunds in terms of rice are 
also involved in such damai^^e, the price of which would be about Rs. 4,50,800. 

Mr. J, M, Gibbons said that even after the war Government would have to 
continue and probably expand the controls which they had already established over 
the production procurement and distribution of foodgrains. He urged Government 
to take steps for the prevention of adulteration of foodstufis, the continuance of 
^bich would cause serious menace to public health. He referred in particular to 
the extent of adulteration of milk and said, am horrified at the degree of adul- 
teration by dishonest traders who are sacrificing the health of the people for their 
own gains. Government must pay proper attention to this,*' 

Sir N. Gopalaswami Iyengar said that there could be no doubt that the food 
position to-day was becoming definitely better than what it had been last year this time. 
However, there was much ground yet to be covered till the ideal of providing the 
people with an adequate supply of food and an adequate nutritional standard was 
leached. The achievements of the Food Department so far were laudable and their 
achievements had been accomplished under difficult conditions. Behind the imple- 
mentation of their policy, Sir Gopalaswami said, there had not been moblised that 
amount of popular support which could be had. That was an unfortunate state of 
things in this country. Mr. Sen told the Bouse of the attempts made to associate 
public opinion with the Food Department. Association was not enough. What he 
wanted was actual co-operation and unless other Departments of the Government of 
India co-operated in producing an atmosphere in which the co operation of a body 
of public workers, who were the only people who could mobilise public support, was 
given, the large scale food policy of the Government would not yield the result 
which it might otherwise do. On the subject of fixing prices, Sir Gopalaswami said 
that prices should be limited to the purchasing power of the people and within those 
limits the producers should make profits but should not profiteer. He suggested 
that other Provinces and States might follow the example of Madras in the collec- 
tion of proper statistics. Sir Gopalaswami pleaded for giving effect to the Food- 
grains Policy Committee's report. Ihe food problem must be squarely faced and 
considerations of finance should not deter the Government. Financial pussilanimity 
or cbijken-hearteduess would be unforgiveable in a matter of life and death to the 
people. 

Replying to the debate, Sir J, P. Srivastava^ the Food Member, thanked the 
House for the many suggestions the membeis had mads and which would be of 
extreme help to the Food Department. However, many of the points raised in the 
debate were local problems which should have been raised with the respective 
Provincial Governments. He deplored the tendency of introducing politics into the 
sacred sphere of food." "I agree," the Food Member said, “that if there was a 
National Government, they would have done probably better. But within our limited 
sphere, we are trying to do our best. If the National Government is not here, it is 
not my fault and we must all agree that in the circumstances we find ourselves we 
cannot leave the starving man alone." As to why the Government of India did not 
approach the United States and Empire countries direct for their food imports, Sir 
Jwala Prasad said that they could not do so. India's requiiements would be placed 
befoie the Food Oouncil in London which was the appropriate body which co-ordina- 
ted the BUI pluses and demands of the Empire countries. There was a Food Council 
in Washington composed of the United Nations who allocated limited supplies. The 
London Council approached the Washington Council for foodgrains. Replying to the 
point as to why the Government of India had not approached the UNRKA, the Food 
Member said that the House should bear in mind that the UNRRA had no foodgrains. 
The UN HR A, also would have to go to the Food Council in Washington for its needs. 
India was already getting allocations direct from Washington and she could not 
duplicate her demands. It might be that India might be able to get some additional 
quantities for areas near Burma and Chittagong due to their nearness to the war area 
and the distress caused in those areas on account of the war but the quantity that 
might be received would be meagre. Dealing with the situation in Bengal, the Food 
Member said that Government felt extremely doubtful of their being able to feed 
Calcutta which they did last year. The demand for rice from other parts of India 
especially the south, was great. Last year Government undertook to feed Calcutta in 
order to restore confidence but he did not feel the same treatment should be accorded 
this year. He was prepared to consider the demands of Calcutta on the same basis as 
the aemands of other parts of India. Sir Jwala Prasad explained the steps taken by 
the Government for the proper storage of fpodgrains and its equitable distribution. In 
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regard to the fixing of proper prices he had heard two viewa expressed. ^There were 
those who wanted a rise in the prices in the interests of the growers and others wlio 
wanted a further lowering of the prices. Qovernment, however, as in the case of wheat, 
had not yet fixed a minimum price for rice. The price level of rice had not yet come 
down and Government were watching the trend. When the price registered a sharp 
fall Government would fix a minimum price. The Council at this stage adjourned. 

Rights of Indians Overseas 

16 th. NOVEMBER The Council discussing non-oflicial resolutions to-day, 
^reed to Mr. P. iV. Sapru's lesolutions recommending to the Governor-General-m 
CS»uncil to take steps to protect and safeguard the rights of Indians by bilateral 
agreements between the Government of India and the Government of the Domi- 
nions. Colonies and Protectorates in which Indians were resident or domiciled and 
to which, in future, emigration might be permitted by the Government of 
India. 

Pandit H. N, Kumru^ supporting the resolution, said that in view of the 
experience gained in Ceylon ana Bouth Afiica, His Majesty^s Government must be 
approached to permit Indians agents to be appointed in other parts of the Empire 

as well. 

Mr. 7?. N* Bfwerjee^ Secretary, Commonwealh Relations Department, said that 
efforts had already been made by the Government of India to bring about bilateral 
arrangements with countries in the Commonwealth into which our nationals bad 
immigrated. In recent years, agreements had been negotiated with the Goveinment 
of Burma and the Government of Ceylon. Uhe agreement with Burma encoun- 
tered the strongest opposition in this country and remained practically a dead letter 
owing to the Japanese occupation of Burma. In regard to Ceylon, the agreement 
was still-born as the Lower House refused to extend its endorsement, subject to 
which it had been negotiated. In spite of the fate of the previous efforts, the Gov- 
ernment of India were still exploring the possibility of fresh agreements with 
those countries — particularly in the light of the close inter-dcpendence of those 
countries and India, which had been so vividly and painfully demonstrated by the 
present war. 

Mr. Banerjee referred to the appointment of Indians representatives in Bouth 
Africa, Australia, Ceylon and Burma, and said that, whenever favourable oppor- 
tunities for a better understanding presented themselves, the Government of India 
had made the fulbst use of them to consolidate our relations with Cummonwenlth 
communities. The method of Improving our relations with Commonwealth countries 
by entering into bilateral arrangements had, however, its limitations. Efforts made 
to establish closer and direct relations with a number of colonies and protectorates 
^hich were now under the direct control of His Majesty^s Government had not 
been successful. Mr. Banerjee said that overtures made by the Government of 
India to appoint Agents or Representatives in the three Oarribean Colonies, in Fiji 
and in East Africa had not met with a favourable response so far. Bilateral under- 
standing pre- supposed the existence of a bilateral disposition to enter into such 
understanding. Mr. Bapru^s reason for advocating bilateral agreements, he under- 
stood, was that it was aesirable to enter into direct relations with those countries, 
particularly, after they had attained a wider measure of self-government. “Events 
and our experience do not”, Mr. Banerjee said, "however, justify such optimism 
about the willingness of self-governing units of the Commonwealth to enter into 
bilateral agreements. The House will appreciate my anxiety to avoid any reference 
to the unpleasant details of this aspect of the history of Indian immigration into 
the Commonwealth countries. But, during the last two generations, the position of 
Indians in certain countries has deteriorated in direct proportion to the measure of 
self-government attained by them. With increasing powers of self-government, some 
of these countries have deprived our nationals domiciled in them of civil rights 
which they had already enjoyed.” Mr. Banerjee said that he was only drawing 
attention to them to emphasise that bilateral agreements would not be feasible in 
the case of several of Commonwealth countries, 'J'he Government of India, Mr. 
Banerjee continued, could not possibly divest themselves of their moral respon- 
sibility for the welfare of those Indians, particularly so long as the governments 
of those countries persisted in denying them the rights of full citizenship. Mr. 
Banerjee, concluding, said that Mr. Sapru’s proposal was in consonance with the 
poll^ which the Government of India had already been pursuing, and he assured 
the House that Qovernment would examine all his suggestions for making a fuller 
and more extensive use of the method of bilateral understanding. 
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Mr. P. N, Sapru, replying to the debate said that Government should press 
upon His Majesty's Government for the appointment of an Indian representative 
in Jamaica* He regretted that His Maje8t>*s Government had not agreed to our 
suggestions, but pointed out that it was necessary, in the wider interests of India 
for her representatives to be in those regions in which her nationals were settled 
and in which site had interests. Mr. Sapru continued that Indian interests should 
not suiFer and her nationals should have due safeguards in the future constitution 
of those count! ies. He, however, warned Indian nationals settled overseas that 
they should eschew imperialistic outlook and they should not stand in the way of 
attainment of independence by countries like Malaya, Burma and Ceylon. 

The House agreed to the resolution. 

Army Officers for Civil Posts 

Mr. V. P. Kahklcur then moved a resolution recommending to the Gover- 
nor-General-in -Council to drop the scheme of temporary reinforcement of the civil 
administration by transfer of army officers and to recruit the required personnel for 
civil administration through the agency of the Federal Public Service Commission. 
Mr. Kalikkar said that the right type of officers required for the administration 
could be had “from the open market” and there was no need to recruit army 
personnel. 

Mr. Conran- Smith, Home Secretary, emphasised that the postings were only 
temporary. They were being posted to the Provincial Governments to hold posts 
where they were most needed and to which their qualification s were best suited. 
The Horae Secretary said that there was a clamour from the Bengal Government 
for officers, and those loaned from the army took over duties in the Bui)ply Depart- 
ment or the Indian Police service and relieved the regular members of the Indian 
Civil Service to go back to their original jobs. The army needed more officers, and 
it was not correct that tiny could spare officers. It was only done to meet the 
insistent demands of the Provincial Governments. In regard to the selection of 
such officers. Mr. Oonran-Smith said that the method of selection was more 
searching and thorough than ordinary recruiting. 

Sir N, Oopalaswamt Iyengar said that the Government should have recruited 
members from the Provincial Services to fill in the posts. The present method of 
recruitment was unfair to the members of the Provincial Services. There were 
enough men in the countiy who could man the posts for which army iien were 
recruited. 

Pandit Kunzrn p vid that he was not against the appointment of Indian 
officers of the army to civilian posts. But as far as possible, candidates for civil 
post must be chosen from among tue civilians, especially at a time when the army 
was not in a position to spare officers. He, however thought, in the present case, 
Government were only trying to test public opinion. He was afraid that the 
military officers would be permanently added to the civil cadre and it was an effort, 
to a certain extent, to militarise the administration. 

Mr. Kalikkar, replying to the debate, said that many persons without any 
special qualifications were given emergency commissions in the army during the 
war and he was against recruiting for the civil administration men who had not 
the requisite qualifications. 

The Home Secretary, Mr. Conran-8 mith, replying to some of the objections 
raised in the course of the debate, emphasised the temporary nature of the appoint- 
ments. He gave the assurance that provincial officers were being used to the fullest 
extent, but the ability of the Provincial Governments to spare such officers must be 
taken into account. Mr. Conran -Smith further stated that the officers now recruited 
could not have any superior claims for permanent posts, and they would be on 

equal footing with the rest of the officers in the army with requisite educational 

qualifications for competing for the war reserve posts. He said be was distressed 
at the raising of the racial issue. It should not be forgotten that it was part of a 
common effort in the war against a common enemy* 

The House rejected the resolution by 20 to 14 votes. 

Relief of Distress in North Bihar 

The Government accepted Mr. Sri Narain Mahtha's resolution recommending 
immediate and adequate relief to the people of North Bihar, suffering from 
epidemics and to remove the causes of the recurrence of epidemics after duo 

investigation. The mover said that this was the second time during eleven years 

that Bihar was faced wiih a major disaster. Up to the end of the first week of 
August, he said, 1,96,000 deaths Jrom epidemics were reported. He complained that 
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the Qovernment had not made suitable arrangements for the treatment of cholera. 
He demanded that more doctors should be released for relief measures and adequate 
milk-supply be made. 

Sir Jogendra Singh^ Member for Health, accepting the resolution, said that 
he did not wish to minimise the disaster in Bihar. Cholera, he added, had assumed 
the form of a virulent epidemic this year and the cholera mortality was higher 
than in any year in the past 3G years except 1918 and 1930. He also referred to 
the wave of Malaria in certain parts of the province. *'Th6 main responsibility for 
measures to deal with epidemics.” said Sir Jogendra Bingh, ‘‘rested with the 
Provincial Qovernment. But we had done what we could to assist them.” The 
difficulty of the Provincial Government, he declared, was the lack of personnel. The 
military authorities had given assistance by lending 22 army doctors. Bir Jogendra 
Bingh described the relief measures of the Bihar Government and the assistance 
given by the Government of India in respect of the supply of quinine and anti- 
malaria drugs. He said that cholera could not be eliminated till water-supply and 
sanitation were vastly improved In this connection, he referred to the Provincial 
Government’s schemes for the improvements of the rural water-supply and the 
drainage of water-logged areas. Sir .Jogendra referred to the Bhore Committee, 
which was investigating the problem of health, and said that housing and sanitation 
were the most important factors in what was known as “social medicine.” He 
hoped that the Government, in co-operation with the provinces, would evolve a 
public health policy thereby securing better living conditions for the people. 

The resolution was passed unanimously. The House then adjourned. 

Position of Indians in 8 . & E. Africa 

17th. NOVEMBER ;-~The struggle for obtaining recognition of the rights of 
Indians as full citizens would be kept alive and would not stop till the goal was 
reached, declared Mr. R. N. Banerjes, Becretary, Commonwealth Relations Depart- 
ment, initiating the debate on South Africa in the Council of State to-day. Mr. 
Banerjee explained that the Government of India had not spared any efforts to 
avoid the situation that had arisen in South Africa. The Government had through- 
out maintained the maximum possible pressure on the Union Government on 
six occasions and left them in no doubt that unless a satisfactory solution was 
evolved, we would have no alternative to taking counter-measures. Mr. Banerjee 
emphasised that this was not the first time that such discriminatory measures had 
been adopted against Indians. The present was only one of a long series of 
disTiminatory measures though it had the effect of the last straw on the camel’s 
back. “It is true”, said Mr. Banerjee, **that South Africa is formally a ur it in 
the British Commonwealth. But. even as such, theirs is virtually an independent 
Government and the House will realise that such a Government is not likely to be 
amenable to advice or pressure even from His Majesty’s Government in matters 
affecting the self-interest of the ruling classes. Tba House is aware that most, if 
not all, of the discriminatory measures in South Africa apply formally to all 
Asiatics. There is a sprinkling of Japanese and Chinese nationals in the Union 
who are also affected by these measures. It is Interesting to note that the Govern- 
ments of tbe^e two countries have not so far been able to protect their national 
m'a^ures involving racinl discrimination.” Referring to the measures taken by the 
Government, Mr. Banerjee said that the Indian Legislature bad passed the Recipro- 
city Act and all the effective provisions of the Act had been enforced. He spoke 
of the demand for the recall of the High Oommissioner and the severance of trade 
relations. The Government, he said, had not decided not to resort to these 
measures. They were considering them most energetically day by day. He asked 
the House to realise that the decision about the severance of trade relations would 
be a momentous 'one. Mr Banerjee concluded : “That we have made a beginning in 
the enforcement of retaliatory measures should be some evidence that we can take 
such other measures as may be open to us. I can repeat the Hon’ble Member’s 
assurance in the Lower House that our inability to make an immediate announce- 
ment should not be attributed to any lukewarmness on our part and that no 
undue delay will occur in taking a decision.” 

Pandit H. JV. Kunzru deplored that the Government of India should have 
agreed to the Pretoria Agreement. He urged that the Government of India should 
give notice of termination of the Indo-South African Trade Agreement and impose 
economic sanctions against that country. Nothing, he said, could be worse than the 
bumUiation imposed upon India by the legislation passed by the Natal Council 

Uuleii the Government of India were prepared to retaliate with all the powe 
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their command, Indians would be treated with contempt in every part of .the world. 
By the imposition of economic sanctions, Pandit Kunzru said, India might suffer, 
but financial considerations should not be allowed to weigh in the matter of India’s 
self-respect and national honour. He also urged the recall of India’s High Com- 
missioner. Whether it would be possible for India to compel South Africa to 
change her racial policy or not, it was incumbent on India to vindicate her self- 
respect. India, he said, was not fighting for herself alone, but for the whole of 
Asia. 

Dr. AT. JB. Khare, Member, Commonwealth Relations, denied that the Govern- 
ment of India were a party to the Pretoria Agreement. No doubt, Government gave 
their moral support to the Agreement. If the South African Indian Congress came 
to an agreement with the Union Government, how could the Government of India 
prevent it ? After all, there was some kind of occupational segregation of a volun- 
tary character even in this country, though there was no law against anyone 
acquiring property anywhere. In big cities, one saw, either by a natural process of 
selection or convenience or agreement, that people belonging to the same class or 
profession lived in particular areas. Dr. Khare asserted that there was no delay on 
the part of the Government of India in taking steps against the South African 
Government. On the contrary, Government acted promptly as soon as the third 
reading of the Occupation Order was passed by the Natal Council. "Have you 
imagined,” Dr. Khare asked, "any tiling so prompt with the Government of India 
before now?” On Government’s part, there never was any lack of vision. If the 
Government of India had the necessary powers, they would have acted differently. 
They had, however, taken the necessary steps and were watching the results. ‘‘The 
tragedy of the situation Is,” Dr. Khare said, “that Indians are allowed to fight 
for the liberty of every other country in the world, but India can do nothing 
to better the condition of her own kith and kin.” The major part of the African 
campaign, he said, was borne by Indians who fought to save South Africa. Reply- 
ing to the criticism that the Government of India should not interfere in the 
domestic issues of South Africa, Dr. Khare said that if full citizenship rights were 
given to Indians, then, India would have no cause to interfere. This war, he said, 
was being fought against Nazism and Fascism and these should be rooted out not 
only from Italy. Germany and Japan, but from South Africa, or America or India. 
In regard to economic sanctions, Dr. Khare said that the Government we.o study- 
ing the question. The difficulties of India not getting an adequate supply of wattle 
bark had been pointed out . He thought we could do without them. am not 
satisfied with mere barking,” Dr. Khare concluded, “but I want to bite.” 

The Maharajadhiraja of Darhhanga said that it was true that we were not in 
a position to retaliate. He asked H. M. G. to take a bold stand and tell Geneial 
Smuts that, if he persisted in following the policy of racial discrimination, the 
forces of the rest of the Empire would be arrayed against him to bring him to 
submission. ‘‘If H. M. G. were to justify the South African Government’s action”, 
the speaker asked, “can we not legitimately ask what benefits we derive by being 
within the Empire ? What protection do we get by belonging to the BritiHii 
Comipoii wealth of Nations ?” 

Sir N. Gopalaswami Iyengar said that the European Group had blessed the 
application of the Reciprocity Act and apparently approved of the suggestion to 
recall the High Commissioner, but were opposed to imposition of economic sanc- 
tions. He said that application of economic sanctions would be prejudicial to 
European interests and not Indian interests. Sir N. Gopalaswami also contended 
that war efforts would not be impaired and the liberation of Indians from the 
Japanese occupied territories could be carried out with the resources we have. India, 
however, was not going to solve the problem until she was Independent and able 
to deal with the South African Government on equal terms. 

Mr. P. N. Sapru said that the position of Indians in South Africa^ raised 
the fundamental issue of the relationship between white and non-white races of 
mankind. He wanted to know what the Secretary of State for India had done in 
the matter. He knew it would not be constitutionally correct for HMG to veto the 
Natal Council’s decision but even then they could do a great deal. He urged that 
the Government of India should not entertain any South African white natioi^al 
in their departments. The trade agreement with that country should be terminated 
and economic sanctions should be imposed, he said. 

Mr. Hossain Imam asked whether India was getting a fair deal in the 
British Commonwealth of Nations. Nearly 78 per cent of the population in South 
Africa were non-Whitei and yet they were treats ai slaves. He asked why HMG 
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did not move in the matter. The reaeon to him appeared obviouB. None of the 
United Nations had clean hands. America had her colour problem. France had 
her colonials to exploit and India was an example of the British rule. The USBB 
alone, it appeared to him, had showed justice and equity to other nations. 

Mr. Oihson said that the European community fully supported any measures 
that might be considered fit to be taken in support of Indian claims, but with 
some qualifications— qualifications which were very largely in the interests of 
Indians themselves. In a matter in which feeling ran extremely high, it was of 
great importance that very careful consideration should be given before any steps 
were actually taken so as to make perfectly sure that such action would not 
eventually be prejudicial to the very people whom they set out to protect. He 
thought that no action should be taken which might prejudicially affect the war 
effort. While agreeing that South Africa was responsible for the situation, he 
asked the House to remember that, among the objects of the Allied armies was the 
liberation of countries such as Burma, Malaya and the many Indian prisoners of 
war in Japanese hands. Subject to those considerations their sympathies were for 
the Indians in South Africa in their ^struggle for the establishment of full 
democratic and civic rights.' 

Mr R. N. Banerjoe, Secretary, Commonwealth Relations Department, winding 
up the debate, gave the assurance that Government attached the greatest impor- 
tance to the sentiments expressed in the House. Explaining the Government of 
India’s point of view towards the Pretoria Agreement, Mr. Banerjee said that it 
was entered into between the committee of the Natal Indian Congress, as represent- 
ing four-fifths of the Indian population, and the Union Government. Out of 81 
members of the committee only 14, said to be CommunistB, dissented. The 
Government of India did not feel called upon to interfere. It was a voluntary agree- 
ment and Government did not commit themselves in any way. 

Pandit Kunz^u asked whether the Government would once more press His 
Majesty's Government to allow them to apply economic sanctions. 

Mr. Banerjee replied that the Government would take a decision on the matter 
as soon as possible. 

Pandit Kunzm asked whether it meant that the Government of India were 
going to take a decision themselves without reference to his Majesty’s Government. 
Bir Firoz Khan Noon^ Defence Member, intervening, explained that in his experi- 
ence during the last two years, there had not been a single instance in which they 
had not taken a decision in accordance with their own opinions. Pandit Kunzru'a 
suggession, he thought, was an insult to the members of the present Government 
and they could not tell him anything more* 

Pandit Kunzru : I am not asking you. I am putting the question to Mr. 
Banerjee. 

Mr. Banerjee replied that some margin of discretion should be left to the 
Government in the framing of the rules and coming to a decision. He also consi- 
dered that it might not be in our own interests to divulge them at the present 
stage. The House adjourned till November 20. 

Official Bills Passed 

20th NOVEMBER ; — The Council held a brief sitting to-day, at which it passed 
the Bills temporarily to amend the Indian Patents and Designs Act 1911, the Bill 
further to amend the Coflee Market Expansion Act, j 942, the Bill further to amend 
the Delhi Joint Water and Sewage Board Act 1925, and the Bill to consolidate and 
amend the law relating to Government Securities issued by the Central Govern- 
ment and to the management by the Reserve Bank of India of the Public debt of 
the Central Government, These Bills had been passed by the Legislative Assembly. 

The Council then adjourned till the next day. the 2lBt November when it 
adjourned sine die after adopting a resolution regarding the construction of a per- 
manent food and agriculture organisation of the united nations. 



The Central Legislative Assembly 

Autumn Session — 1st. to 21st. November 1944 

Misuse of National War Front Funds 

The Central Legislative Assembly, which commenced its autumn session 
at New Delhi on the Ist November 1944, rejected without a division Nawahzada 
Liaqat Ah's adjournment motion to discuss “the failure of the Govern or- General - 
in-Oouncil to prevent and stop the mit-use of the National War Front organisation 
by the provincial leader of the ruujab branch. Malik Khtzar Hayat Khan, who 
has been utilising the National War Front organisation for propaganda in favour 
of collection of funds for a political party, the Zamindara League, thereby creating 
a great deal of hostility among a large section of the people against the National 
War Front.’* 

Si-caking on his motion, the Nawahzada explained that according to Lord 
Linlithgow who inaugurated it, the National War Front was to be non-communal 
and non-political in the sense that no propaganda in favour of a particular political 
party was to be conducted from the platform of that organisation and all parties 
who were willing to strengthen the Home Front were entitled to join that organi- 
sation. lint unfortunately, now that the war was coming to a close, there were 
people who were making this organisation into a political party machine. He was 
sorry that the Government of India had failed in its duty to stop the misuse of 
this organisation. 

Mr. Ohiasuddtn congratulated the National War Front on winning Nawahzada 
Liaqat Ali Khan as a well-wisher and supporter, (laughter). He pointed out that 
the Punjab Legislature had given the fullest support to the war effort of the Allies 
and the Punjab Premier as the servant of the people and of the legislature was 
bound to cairy out the orders of the Legislature. Mr. Ghiasuddin contended there 
was nothing wrong if the I’remier of the Punjab, who held more than one public 
position, ie(eived addresses from more than one organisation at one and the same 
meeting or was presented with purses on behalf of diflerent organisations. The 
Leader of the Punjab National War Front derived the commendation of the House, 
declared Mr. Ghiasuddin. 

Captain Dalpat Singh opposing the motion spoke strongly in support of the 
Punjab Picmier. He attributed the motion to the quarrel between the Unionists 
and the Muslim League. 

Mr. Nauman asserted that even if Mr. Churchill used for his Conservative 
Party in England the funds of any oiganisation similar to the National War Front 
he would be condemned. 

Moulana Zafarall declared that Malik Kbizar Hayat Kban was doing immense 
harm to the war effort for the purposes of the Zamindara League. He said that 
Rs. 20 lakhs had been collected under the National War Front movement and it 
was wiong if anything of this was used to strengthen the Unionist Party or the 
.Zamindara League. The MuBsalmans of the Punjab vere no whit less anxious 
for the successful prosecution of the war than Malik Kh'zar Hayat Khan. Even 
Mahatma Gandhi, said Manlana Zafarali, had declared himself to be pro-Biitish 
and wished their victory against the Germans and the Japanese. 

Mr. Lai Chand Navalrai thought it had not been proved that the money 
collected for the National War Front had been used for the Zamindara League. 

Sir Sultan Ahmed, Member for Information and Broadcasting (under whose 
Department the National War Front came) said there was nothing to show that 
the Front was notl doing its legitimate work, nor was there any evidence of hostility 
between the people and the Front. With regard to the allegation of mtose of 
the National War Front for party purposes, Sir Sultan said he got in fouch w^ith 
the Punjab Premier who was leader of the Front. Malik Kbizar Hayat Khan had 
given the assurance that there was no such misuse at all. No further action was, 
therefore, taken on the allegations. An unduly violent difference of opinion existed 
between the Punjab Premier and the Muslim League, Sir Sulian went on. He 
urged, therefore, that the House should consider the question fiom a disinterested 
point of view. Malik Khizar Hayat Khan had given a categorical denial of the 
allegations and Sir Sultan was happy that the denial had been supported by three 
members of the House. The National War Front and the Zamindara League had 
a common aim so far fia support to the war effort was concerned, but there were 

13 
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other things in the Zamindara League ^hich had no place in the National War 
Front. No funds were collected at the National War Front meetings and the fact 
that addresses from different organisations were presented at these meetings did not 
militate against Malik Khizar Hayat Khan acting as the leader of the National 
War Front or as Premier. The House, Sir Sultan asserted, should not be influen- 
ced by party troubles, which unfortunately existed in that province. 

Sardar Sant Singh said he would not ask why the Deputy Leaders of the 
Moslem League Party did not raise question in North-West Frontier, Bengal, 
Assam or Sind and why the Punjab alone was chosen. The motive behind tlie 
motion might be questionable, but, said Sardar Sant feingh, on merits the motion 
was sound and the Government of India should turn its attention to them. Sardar 
Sant Singh took special exception to Civil Servants being used for the purpose of 
Partisan propaganda and for the collection of party funds. 'J'he facts given by the 
mover were correct ; people in the Punjab saw them and knew of them but were 
not vocal because of Defence of India Rules. 

Closure was moved at this stage and the House agreed by 50 votes to 38. 

Nawabzada Liaqat AH Khan^ replying to the debate, said he was sorry that 
members of the House should have thought fit to drag in political quarrels of the 
League and the Unionist Paity. “I have not brought forward this motion because 
it is a quarrel between the Premier of the Punjab and the Moslem League. Let 
me assure the leader of!the House and other members of the House that the Muslim 
League, thank God, to-day does not need the support of members of this House to 
fight its political quarrels with others (cheers). The Moslem League has brought 
down bigger men than Malik Khizar Hayat Khan.*’ He brought the motion for- 
ward because he felt this was a matter which was going to affect the public life 
and the working of the democratic parliamentary system of Government in this 
country very seriously. It seemed to be the Government’s intention to continue 
this organisation even after the war. If this organisation was used for such pur- 
poses, as he had described, then it would indeed be a sad day for this country. 

The motion was put and negatived without a division. 

Debate on Food Position 

2nd. NOVEMBER /. P. Srivastava, Food Member, initiating the Food 

Debate in the Assembly to-day. announced that 650,000 tons of foodgrains had 
already been received, 95,000 tons had been shipped and an additional 300,000 tons 
had been promised for the quarter ending December 31, 1941. “The (government 
of India are acutely conscious of the need for securing an adequate umonnt of 
wheat imports for successfully handling the problem of the country,” continued the 
Food Member, “and 1 can assure the House that we shall spare no efforts to urge 
upon H.M.G. the need for their taking appropriate measures for giving us the 
imports we require.” Sir Jwalaprasad also informed the House of his proposal to 
set up in the Food Department a food planning section, the main purpose of which 
would bo to study the whole question of long-range food policy and planned deve- 
lopment of food economy in India, so that in post-war India, the people of this 
country could look forward to having more food, better food and balanced food. 
The Food Member proceeded: “1 claim we have been alile to do four things. 
Firstly, we have secured the recognition of an all-India policy steadily pursued with 
a common direction and a common aim. In spite of constitutional and other diffi- 
culties — to overcome which a good deal of tact and patience was rcquiied—we have 
been able to secure the acceptance of the broad test that those who have must share 
their supply with those who have not. Hecondly, we have controlled prices. 
Thirdly, we have been able to prevent the occurrence of serious local shortages and 
improved the stocks of grain in the hands of Governments and adminis- 
trations all over India. Fourthly— and I attach the greatest importance to this— 
we have been able to restore confidence in the ability of Government to control the 
situation. Confidence is perhaps best reflected in prices. The steady downward 
movement of prices of the principal food pains is to my mind proof positive of the 
returning confidence.” He concluded: “While food has cleaily demonstrated the 
need for central direction, it has, if anything, moie clearly demonstrated the econo- 
mic unity of the country, the interdependence of the provinces and States and the 
need and capacity for common effort in a common cause. Nothing can 
be achieved if food is regarded as something which really does not matter or as 
something which can be made the sport of private or political profit or privilege. 
We can only succeed if the nation as a whole is determined as if it believes in 
possibility of success/' 
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Earlier in his speech the Food Member dealt with the situation in the provinces. 
The end of last year, he said, saw the appearance of perhaps the biggest harvest 
that Bengal had ever seen. The Government of India undertook to feed Calcutta for a 
period of 12 months and up-to date a total quantity of 4,75,000 tons of food -grains 
had been moved to Calcutta. The Government of Bengal anticipated being able to 
procure a total of 700,000 tons and the quantity they had so far succeeded in procur- 
ing was well in excess of that amount. The food situation as far as rice was con- 
cerned was now easy over practically all the areas in Bengal and the subdivisional 
average of rice prices in the province was to day in the neighbourhood of Bs. 13 
per maund as against the level of Rs. 15 it had reached in the first-half of March 
1944. It was the set policy of the Government of India, the Food Member added, 
to try its best to see that the statutory ration throughout the country did not fall 
below 1 lb. a day. To-day the number of towns rationed was 460 and the popula- 
tion affected was 42,0( 0,000. This was in addition to the rural areas in places like 
Travancore, Cochin, Bombay province and now Malabar. The successful execution 
of rationing, he said, depended upon two factors, viz., the willingness of the surplus 
administrations to fall into line and the willingness of deficit administrations to 
accustom their people, if necessary, to the use of food-grains other than those to 
which they had been normally accustomed. He could see visible signs of progress 
in both those directions. Dealing with the prospects for the coming year, Bir Jwala 
Prasad said that no indications could be available at the moment of the proHf)ects 
of the Rabi harvest of 1945 but Govnnment had some information about the Kbarif 
prospect of this*year. He believed that while we could not expect a bumper harvest 
of either rice or millets in any part of the country, taking the country as a whole, 
the Kharif crops would be about average, perhaps a little less in some areas and a 
little more in other areas. Even that statement could only be made with great 
caution, as much would depend upon wea'her conditions in the next two months. 
But enough was known to make them rmphasiee the need for care and caution in 
the administration of the food poln j in the coming 12 months. Ihe silver-lining in 
the situation was the more optimistic position regarding imports and if that position 
was maintained be thought we should be able to go through next year without having 
to face any calamity of a major magnitude. But much would turn upon the efllci- 
ency and successful conducting of procurement operations both in the defi^'H and 
surplus regions, he continued, and if possible increased willingness of surplus ad- 
ministrations to share in the all-India food burden, the further extension of ration- 
ing, the mainteuance of price control, the easing of transport coudilluns, the vigilance 
of tbe department and above all the understauding aud co-operation of leadeis of 
non-official opinion. 

Theee Amendments Moved 

Three amendments were moved. One running to about 500 words was in the 
name of Sir Ziaaddm, It suggested various measures to control tbe entire picduc- 
tion of foodgrains in India, to collect statistics and to associate non -officials in dis- 
tribution. The second amendment moved by Haji Essak Sait criticised the Govern- 
ment’s measures and declared, among other things, that co-ordination between surplus 
and deficit areas was entiicly wanting* The thiid was a Congress party amendment 
moved by Prof. Ranga, declaiing that grain prices in most places were uneconomi- 
cally low for producers aud the failure of the Government to subsidise food consum- 
ption of the poorest consumers in towns and villages was bitting hard tbe producers 
and consumers. 

Prof. Ranga condemned the Government’s food policy as inimical to the 
peasants and favourable to the profiteers. 'Jhere was a clamour for lowering tbe 
prices of foodstuffs and he wished that tlte same amount of pressure was exerted on 
the industrialists to lower the prices of their goods and services. He chaiged the 
Provincial Governments with profiteering in collusion with the middleman. He 
strongly criticised the way in which the procurement plan was being carried out by 
the village ofilcers who wrung foodgrains from tbe bands of tbe peasants without 
repaid to whether they produced those foodgrains or not* He declared that the 
epidemics in Orissa and Bihar and Malabar were due to malnutiitiqn. He urged 
that steps be taken to eliminate tbe middleman aud to give a fair price to the 
producer. 

Mr. Oovind Deshmukh supported the plea that the Government, which gave 
dearness allowance to its servants, should come to the help of the agriculturist by 
giving him a subsidy. If we wanted tbe agriculturist to grow more food we should 
see that he got better prices. There could be no better inducement to the agricul- 
. turist to grow more food than to assure him economic prices, so that he might be 
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able to pay oflf his accumulated debt of many ypara. Mr. Deahmukh alleged that th( 
Provincial Govern men ta compulBorily procured foodgrains from the agriculturist a 
a low price and when the agriculturist himself wanted food, he had to get it fron 
the Government at a higher price. In some areas millets which was the ordinar 
food of the people had been procured with such throughness that the people had U 
live on groundnut, oil cake and gur. 

The Bakhtiarptje Ry. Station Accident 

The Assembly next carried, by 50 votes to 49, Mr. Nauman^s adjourn men 
motion to censure the Government on the E. I. Railway administration’s failure ti 
provide lights at Bakhtiarpur junction station resulting in an accident in whicl 
nine persons were run over and killed on September 26. Mr. Nauman (Moskn 
League) said he personally went to the station after the accident and madeenquiiiep 
He got the evidence of 12 or 13 persons of all communities and all of them sah 
there was no light of any variety on the platfoim except one in the Assistan 
Station Master’s office. He asserted that was the position not only on that nigh 
but it had been the case for some months. Peorle on the platform had not beei 
given any warning of the approach of any up train. Mr. Nauman declared tha 
Government had paid no heed to the public demand for an enquiry. 

Discussion on Bombay 15 Years’ Plan 

3rd. NOVEMBER The Assembly to-day took up Sir Ziauddin Ahmad's tgbo 
lution recommending to the Governor Gencral-in-Council ‘'not to entertain th 
programme of fifteen years' plan prepared by the capitalists of India. Discuesioj 
on it had not concluded when the House rose for the day. Sir Ziauddin said tha 
the plan failed in two important aspects, namely, that it failed to provide fo 
increasing the purchasing power of the masses and for the elimination of unemploy 
ment. Quoting Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru he said that an essential pre-reqnisite c 
planning was complete freedom and independence of the country and the removal g 
external control. Sir Ardeshir Dalai had told the House to-day that the Govern 
ment of India had accepted the objectives of the 15-year plan. But, asked Bi 
Ziauddin, had he accepted the conditions precedent to such a plan ? Referring t 
the position of rupee to-day Sir Ziauddin said that purchasing power of the fupe 
was five annas and asked what happened to the remaining eleven annas ? The pla: 
claimed to treble the income. The Finance Member, Sir Ziauddin said, could do i 
by issuing an Ordinance that wherever there was one rupee it should be treated a 
three rupees. If the purchasing power was not considered an important factor the 
the trebling of the income was of no value. The real object should be that th 
purchasing power of the individual should be increased. If money was a measurin 
rod then it must have a definite purchasing power. Sir Ziauddin proceeded to sa 
that it looked as though industrialists who had got a certain standard of profi 
during the war wanted to stabilise it after the war. The question of agri 
culturists who formed 92 percent of the population had not been examined. Lan 
for agriculture was very important as the population of the country was increasin 
at the rate of five millions per annum and at the end of 15 years the populatio 
would have increased by 75 millions. Cottage industries had been neglected, Bi 
Ziauddin continued. He asked whether the big manufacturers would part with 
per cent of their yarn production for cottage industries. Concluding, Sir Ziauddi 
said: “Our industrialists are not interested in the stabilisation of prices but stab 
lisation of profits and are not interested in the greater problems in finding employ 
ment, or in the development of cottage industries.” As regards the object of tl 
plan, they wanted priority for basic industries and to use the sterling balances fc 
the import of heavy machinery. 

Mr, T. S, Avinashthngam Chettiar moved an amendment on behalf of tl 
Congress Party recommending to the Governor General-in-Council that an electe 
committee of the House consisting of not more than 15 members be appointed f( 
the purpose of considering the several plans for post-war economic development < 
India, agricultural and industrial, with instructions to report to the house. M 
Chettiar declared that anv scheme of economic development of the country must f 
on the basis that it should be administered entirely from the point of view of tl 
masses of this country. The sole aim of the plan should be the raising of the 
economic status. The people should have greater purchasing power ; not moi 
money but more comforts. Planning should not create big industrial establisl 
ments which made the rich richer and the poor poorer. Big industrial establisl 
znents, such as the automobile, aircraft and railways, must be state-owned and n 
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from the point of view of the development of the country as a whole and not for 
profit-mnkinpf. The development aimed at must be mainly agricultural. 

Sir Vithal Chandavarknr congiafulated the Viceroy on his courage in inviting 
one of the authors of the Romhay plan to join his Executive Council. It meant in his 
view that the Government of India were serious and sincere in their effort to promote 
and prepare a scheme which when a National Government came into office could be 
put into effect. 

Mr. Nauruan, disputing the suggestion that a stnuig Centre wafl needed to 
carryout economic controls, declared that what ruccchh lad been achieved in the 
matter of control was achieved because of the co-operation of provinces in their 
own inteiests. and control was defeated by the very Sfchon or group of capitalists 
who were the authors of the Rombay plan, whose interest was not served 
by control, throve on black maiketing and wanted to make hay while the 
sun shone. 

Mr. Vcnkafachalam Chcitif thought that the Romhay plan was an answer 
to the cry that the country was missing the bus because of the absence of constructive 
planning. The Romhay plan, in his view, had been fully jusiified by the number 
of other plans which followed its publication; even Government thought it neces- 
sary to appoint one of the authors of the plan as a member for post-war 
development. 

Further debate on the resolution was adjouined till the next non-official day. 

Protection ov Neav Delhi Mosques 

Earlier the Assembly nj'^cted, by 30 votes to 17, Su' Muhammad Yamrn 
Khanka resolution asking foi }>rof'er icpaii and protection of moKiues in New Delhi. 
The resolution recommended toGoveinmcnt to instruf‘t the department concerned to 
allot all those bungalows in the compound of which mosques were situated only to 
Muslim employees of Government, who slu.uld b“ instmeted not to obstruct or 
stop their Muslim servants or visitors from sajing piayeis in such mosques; and 
to instruct the Now Delhi Municipal ( onimittre that they should give permission, 
without delay, on presentation of appln*alions by the Muslims for the repair of or 
restoration to the old pcsUion or le-bnilding with some altered designs of mosques 
situated either in the compound of any Government bungalow or on any place 
Burioundcd by Government or Municipal property* 

Economic Sanctions Against South Africa 

6th. NOVEMBER : — The Assembly to-day passed without a division 
Dr. Khare's motion that the position of Indians lu South Africa and East 
Africa be taken into consideration, with the amendments moved by the Congress 
Party and by Mr. Hooseiiibhoy L.djcc asking that poweis under the Reciprocity 
Act be applud against South African nationals in India, that the Indian High 
Cott'missioner in South Africa be recalled and that economic sanctions be enforced 
against South Africa and East Africa. 

lu the course of the debate, Nawahjoda Lutquat Ali Khan, Dei uty Leader f*f 
Moslem League Party, and Mr. Rhulabhai Desai l.tnder of the Congress Parly, 
demanded that in addition to the enforcement of economic sanctions and the recall 
of the High Commissioner, the Reciprocity Act should bo amended so as to remove 
the provision exempting from the operation of the Act South African nationals 
who were in the defence services in India. 

Dr. Khnre made it clear, in bis nply, that a decision on the amendments 
would be left entirely to non-official members of the House and the Government 
would not vote. 

In the course of his speech while initiating the debate on the situation in 
South Africa, Dr. N, B, Khare, Commonwealth Relotions JMember, said : “Let me tell 
the House at once that the Government of India as a whole, and in this I include 
all ray honourable colleagues and His Excellency the Viccioy, have been as amazed 
as the House and our countrvmen at the Union Government going back on an 
agreement into which they solemnly entered with the Indian community. The 
Government of India share on the fullest measure the indignation and resentment 
which this exhibition of racialism on the part of a fellow member of the British 
Commonwealth has created in this country. 

“Sir, our patience is now completely exhausted and the whole nation is in a 
mood of desperation. We have already told the Union Government in the plainest 
and most unequivocal terms, that the Government of India now hold themselvts 
free to take such counter-measures as they can. Had our nationals been really 
accepted and treated as full citizens of the country of their adoption— towards the 
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growth and property of which they have made vast contributions — the attitude of 
the Union Government might have been intelligible. In view, however, of their 
latest exhibition of callousness, the Government of India cannot possibly divest 
themselves of their moral responsibility for the welfare of their nationals in this 
ill-fated country. They, therefore, refuse to be a helpless spectator of the decision 
of the Union Government to delegate the large and progressive Indian population 
in Natal to a position of permanent inferiority.” 

Dr. Ehare then referred to Government decision to enforce the Reciprocity 
Act and mentioned that the question of enforcing economic sanctions was under 
consideration. Referring to East Africa, Dr. Khare said the present position 
arising from representations made by the Government of India was, firstly, that 
the Colonial Governments have agreed that entry of permits will be granted to all 
‘bona fide* residents in the Colonies even though they may have been absent from 
the Colonies for more than two years from the date of the enforcement of the 
regulations, and secondly, that the Secretary of State for Colonies, after consul- 
tation with the three Colonial Governments, has now given us the assurance — 
through the Secretary of State for India— that the regulations in question in all the 
three Colonies are purely for meeting war-time conditions and not intended to be 
permanent. He realised that there was public apprehension that these regulations 
were a prelude to a further attempt at the permanent exclusion of Indians from 
the Colonies but for the present, there was no reason to question the genuineness 
of the assurance that the regulations would not be made permanent. He assured 
the House that the Government would keep a vigilant eye on all future develop- 
ments and step in to take remedial measures as soon as there \>ere indications that 
the regulations were being prolonged unduly. 

Dr. Khare said his department had taken up with the Colonial Governments 
bard cases in which permits had been refused and they had been successful in 
securing permits in certain recent cases. 

The Government of India, Dr. Khare added, had urged upon the Colonial 
Governments that there were no valid reasons why normal residents of the Colonies 
should even have to submit to the necessity of obtaining permits for leturning to 
their homes or for looking after their interests in the Colonies. The Government 
had also forwaided to the Secretary of State for India copies of the debates in the 
Council of State on the subject and had strongly urged that the following action 
must now be taken by liie three Colonial Governments : — (1) all normal residents 
(including their families and dependents) in the Colonies as well as Indians, 
possesBing vested intercBls in the Colonies should be immediately exempted from 
the operation of the regulations irrespective of their periods of abeence from the 
Colonies : ( 2 ) Such new personnel as has to emigrate to the Colonies to replace or 
or reinforce the buBiness staff of Indians should be immediately exempted from the 
operation of the regulations : (3) Even as regards other entirely new entrants the 
regulations should be withdrawn as soon as possible. In any case the 
regulations should not be renewed after the expiry of their present term. 

“It is suggested in some quarters,” said Dr. Khare in conclusion, “that one 
of the reasons why the British Government went to war against the Boers in South 
Africa in the early part of this century was the bad treatment they were giving to 
Indians there and therefore, the British Government should now repudiate the domi- 
nion constitution conferred upon South Africa and appoint a Royal Commission to 
enquire into the maladministration and the injustices done by the South African 
Government against Indians, Africans and even against Europeans. It is not for 
me to suggest measures to be taken by H. M. G. They claim to be our trustees 
and I am oound to say that no trustee in the world can afford for any length 
of time to look on with supreme indifference while his ward is being insulted and 
assaulted for the very simple reason that in the very process of natural evolution 
as time goes on the ward is bound to attain the status of an independent entity 
himself.” (Cheers). 

Two Amendments 

Two amendments were moved to Dr. Khare’s motion. Dr. G. T. Deshmukk 
moved the Congress party amendment asking that the powers under the Reciprocity 
Acts should be exercised against the nationals of Bouth African Union not being of 
Indian origin and the Indian High Commissioner in Bouth Africa should be re- 
called immediately. 

Mr. Hosseinbhoy Lalljee (unattached) moved an amendment calling upon the 
Government of India to enforce economic sactions against Bouth Africa and East 
Africa and exercise the powers under the Reciprocity Acts. 
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Dr. Deshmukh commending hifl amendment asked what India’s High Commi- 
ssioner was going to do there. The High Commissioner had been able to achieve 
absolutely nothing. The High Commissioner had been looked upon in that country 
as someone who represented a population which could be trampled ufion. The 
course, he (the speaker) suggested, would be good for the honour of India and would 
show that we were earnest and had no faith either in their Government or in their 
pledges. The questions raised were painful and shameful. He was not sorry that 
the South African Government had raised the issue at the present time because it 
had been raised while the fight for freedom was going on and the position of 
Indians and that of Asiatic nations in the framework of the so-called Commonwealth 
of Nations would be settled. At the same time he could not resist a sense of shame 
at the weak-kneed policy of the Government of India It was astonishing that the 
Government of India should have kept such childish and blind faith in the South 
African Government, Dr. Deshmukh suggested the taking of extreme steps and 
asked whether the Government would be prepared to send Indian troops ‘‘to drive 
some sense into South African whites” in the way that they did to Italians. Even 
in this war Indians bad shed their blood to save South Africa and he was sorry that 
in spite of the Government having a warrior Viceroy Indians had to suffer humilia- 
tions. Indians who enjoyed Parliamentary fianchise weio deprived of it in 18% and 
instead they were given municipal franchise. Even that franchise, Dr. Deshmukh 
said, had been taken away in l925 and more repressive measures had been taken of 
late. Field-Marshal Smuts had not had the couitesy even to receive an Indian 
deputation. Concluding, Dr. Deshmukh urged the recall of the Indian High Com- 
missioner and said : “This withdrawal must be accompanied by an aggressive 
attack, namely economic sanctions. We would wish to send Indian regiments but 
I know it is not possible”. 

Sir Frederick James (European Group), confining his remarks to South Africa 
said : “We fully support the poweiful remonstrai.ce which the Hon. Member (Dr. 
Khare) has directed to the Union of South Africa. This is not the way to treat 
an important and valuable minority grown on matters which vitally affect their 
interests. It is certainly not the way to lay the foundations of racial harmony 
throughout the Union and Indian leactions in tl’is country are fu’’y justified”. 
Referring to the complaint that it was improper tor India to take any in'acst in 
the matter but that Indians in Natal should look to the Union for protection, Sir 
Frederick said if that was the case, the Indian community should he granted the 
municipal and parliamentary franchise, which it once had. “There will never be any 
racial harmony in the Union so long us imV>ortant racial groups are excluded from 
every form of political representation and denied representation even on local bodies. 
These are fundamental rights and as long as these are denied to Indians in South 
Africa, there will be trouble. Without representation, to whom can the Indian 
community in South Africa look if not to India ? If they are forced to do this 
what can India do to help them, except to remonstrate ? If that fails, boycott ; and 
if that fails, impose sanctions”. No minority problem was solved by sending the 
minority to Coventry, Sir Frederick declared. Referring to the amendments, Sir 
Frederick said the Reciprocity Act had been applied or was in process of application. 
Recall of the High Commissioner, he said, was justified by the way in which tise 
High Commissioner had been treated in these present measures. His party weie not 
in tavour of the imposition of economic sanctions at present, he added. They v^cie 
not prepared to agree to any measure which might jeopardise any part of the war 
effort. India and South Africa were supply bases for the United Nations, and im- 
position of economic sanctions would really mean the opening of economic warfare 
as between these two great supply bases and would most certainly inteiferc with the 
war effort. 

Several members called upon Sir Frederick to give an instance to show how 
the effort would be interfered with. 

Sir Frederick gave the instance of wattle bark imported from South Africa. 

Sir Raza AH : That can be replaced. 

Sir Frederick said he understood the Supply Department made an enquiry 
into that and found other material could not be used for the purpose. India could 
not at present give up South Africa wattle baik without serious interference with 
war production. He suggested that the House should claim fulfilment of the pro- 
mises made during the Cape Town Agreement. 

Sir Syed Raza AH, who spoke on behalf of the Muslim League Party, said 
that Government’s disinclination to recall the High Commissioner from South 
Africa made it appear that they were willing to swallow the camel but strained at 
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B gnat. Action under the Reciprocity Act which included the imposition of econo- 
mic sanctions was a much more serious step than the recall of the High Commis- 
sioner. He paid a tribute to Dr. Khare for his “manly, courageous and lucid state- 
ment” and urged that it was their duty not to let their ranks be divided in this 
issue. The history of our relatione with South Africa, he said, was very sad. The 
Ordinance adopted by the Natal Council, Sir Raza Ali asserted, was the result of 
the anti -Indian legislation sponsored by the Britishers who formed 95 percent of 
the white population in Natal. “This is the most unfortunate part of it. This 
Ordinance which has caused the greatest offence to India a repressive, offensive and 
objectionable Ordinance— is the result of the endeavours of pure Biitishers,” Sir 
Raza Ali said. Our cause was right. Whatever might be the position of Indians 
in other parts of the British Commonwealth, it looked us though as far as South 
Africa was concerned that might was right and might was just. The whole issue, 
Sir Raja Ali said, was a moral issue. ‘Ts it not the duty,” Sir Raza 
Ali asked, “of all the countries forming the British Commonwealth of 
Nations to take up Indian’s cause? “I am quite clear that if this matter is 
allowed to go any further and no compromise is found then this might mean the 
dcath'knell of the Biitish Commonwealth ot Nations.” Referring to Sir Frederick 
.Limes’ remark that the imposition of economic sunctions might impede the war 
efforts, Sir Raza Ali asked whether Sir James expected Indians to be more loyal 
to the King than others. “Docs he expect us to have greater regard to the soli- 
darity for the Commonwealth of Nations than these English settlers in Natal 
have,” be asked. He was glad that at long last the Government of India applied 
the Reciprocity Act against South Africa but he was afraid Government were just 
twelve months too late with their measure. The real point was that the vSouth 
Africans believed that the Oovernment of India would not support the people of 
India in their effoits for the removal of their grievances. It was unfortunate that 
their action was so much delayed, lie did not know how long it would take to 
frame the rules for the imposition of sanctions. “It is a question of India’s honour” 
Sir Rnza Ali concluded, “and it is the duty of every Indian to do what he can to 
vindicate India’s honour even if such vindication results in the infliction of injuries 
oil our people in South Africa,” 

Sir Sultan Ahmad, Leader of the House, intervened unexpectedly and made 
a foiceful speech in reply to some of Sir Frederick James’ remarks. - Sir Sultan 
said that one sentence in Sir Frederick’s speech would be read with groat concern 
by the people of this country. Sir Frederick had said that India should appeal 
to the Union Government and the provincial Governments on this issue. “He has 
not realised,” said Sir Sultan, “that this momentous issue is one of sentiment, 
of honour, of respect and even of principle, affecting four-fifths of His Majesty’s 
subjects. After all, he asks us to appeal to the defeudents, to the accused. I submit 
to the House, it is a most extraordinary request, (hear hear). 1 wish Sir Fiedorick 
would ask H.M.G . his own people in this country, to appeal to their counti>men 
in South Africa to be reasonable and to be sensible and not to ask us to appeal to 
them.” (cheers). 

Sir Frederick James, interrupting, pointed out that the Leader of the House 
had misundei stood him. He certainly did not recommend to the House to ai>peal 
tither to the Union Government or to H.M.G. What he did say was that if any 
words of his in the House reached those quarters they might be reminded of the 
solemn pledges given in the past which they now disregarded. 

Sir Sultan requested Sir Frederick to call a meeting of the European com- 
munity in the different centres of India and appeal to the South Africans to be 
reasonable. Referring to Sir Frederick’s observation that war efforts would suffer 
if certain steps were taken by the Government of India, Sir Sultan said, of course, 
they will suffer but who is responsible for ibis ? (voices : South Africa). If South 
Africa is responsible, I suggest to H.M.G., to the United Nations, to go to South 
Africa (a voice ; and smash them) and tell them to be reasonable.” (renewed cheers), 
Sir Frederick had said India could not do without wattle bark. “Let me tell him* 
that India can, (cheers) for the simple reason that nine-tenths of the population 
do not use boots or shoes and the remaining one- tenth can manage, or walk bare- 
footed. Thy are jirepared for it (more cheers). 

Mr. Oovind Deshmukh, supporting the two amendments, said that one race 
wanted to suppress the other ; one wished to persecute the other. He thought 
that it would be useless to appeal to His Majesty’s Government. They never 
listened. They never paid any heed when representations were’ made. Referring 
to Sir Frederick James’ statement that war effort would suffer, Mr. Deshmukh 
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asked if the war e£^ort meant that Europeans must be saved even if Indians were 
to go to dogs. Mr. Deshmukh gave the warning that there was very little chance 
of peace if the question was not settled amicably and rightly. Mr. Deshmukh said 
that General Smuts had gone back on the Cape Town Agreement. He suggested 
that South Africans should be prohibited from travelling in trains as this would 
produce a great psycliological effect. 

Sir Ahdtd Halim Ohaznavt said that they were fully satisfied with the 
attitude of the Government. Sir Sultan Ahmed had told them plainly what they 
should expect from the Government. 

Sardar Sant Singh congratulated l)r. Khare and commended Sir Sultan 
Ahmed on his “Chuichillian speech.” Sardar Sant Singh said : “Let it not be 
made to appear that we have retraced the sups we have now taken. The Leader 

of the House has said that if the war effort is affected, the responsibility is that 

of the United Nations and not of India’s. Certainly the responsibility is of those 
who have declared this war against Indians.” 

Mr. AT. Af. Joshi said that the speeches of Dr. Khare and Sir Sultan Ahmed 

were "a pleasant surprise” and an “encouraging sign.” They showed what a grave 

situation Field Marshal Smuts had cieated in India by going back on his plighted 
word in the Pretoria Agreement. 

Mr. Banerji strongly favoured the enforcement of economic sanctions, 
Nawahzada Liaquat Ah Khan^ Deputy Leadei, Moslem League Party, said: This 
was not the first time that when questions of vital importance to the people of this 
country were raised, we had been confronted with the war and the consequences 
of interference with it He did not care, he asserted, for the war effort and the 
Commonwealth of Nations, if his position in that Commonwealth was to be that 
of a hewer of wood and drawer of water. By Commonwealth the Whites meant 
that the wealth of the nations was the whites’ own common property, (laughter). 
The application of the Keciprocity Act was good as far as it went. But it was not 
of much use without the application of economic sanctiors. He entirely agreed 
that unless and until the Gloveinment was really earnest about this matter it should 
not take this action, because if the intention was only to show to the people in this 
country t}»at the Government of India had done something, then this action 
would have done incalculable harm to our nationals abroad. “The UniUd Nations 
have made India their main base of operation in the East. The GovernnLent of 
India should tell H. M. G. it is a fit case for their inteiventiou and if H. M. G. 
will not put pressure on the Government of South Africa then this Government, 
if it has any responsibility to the people of this land should tell them that India 
will not give any help in the prosecution of the war.” In the present circum- 
stances, the Nawahzada declared, it was not only futile but degrading to keep a 
representative of India in South Africa. He would go further and ask for an 
amendment of the Reciprocity Act so as to remove the exemption given to South 
Africfln nationals who were members of the armed forces. “I say, I don’t want 
any South African to be in India whether he be in the armed forces or not. A 
man who belongs to a country which humiliates my countrymen has no right to be 
in my country or in my army. How can they protect a country whose nationals 
they are treating in this disgraceful fashion ?” He asked the Commonwealth 
Relations Member to go full speed ahead and he would have the siippoit of every 
man, woman and child, (cheers). 

Mr. Bhulabhai J, Desai, Leader of the Congress Party, expiessed gratification 
at the support the resolution received at the hai-d» of the non-official members 
of the House, “barring the European group, and supported not in half hearted, 
but full throated language even by the Leader of the House”. So far as the 
Indians overseas were concerned the problem of South Africa had now raised a 
much larger issue than the issue of the Pegging Act under suspension or the 
Pretoria Agreement or the manner in which it had now been broken. The issue 
now raised was what was going to be the position of Asiatics as they were described 
in the Pegging Act, and particularly the Indisns, in the future of the world. 
That was the way in which he wanted the issue to be considered by the Govern- 
ment of India, unless they vere prepared to tell the House which, he said they 
would not, that in future whatever happened in this wai, whoever won or whoever 
lost— and be believed the Britisher hoped to win— the position so far as the Indians 
were concerned was going to remain exactly the same vis-a-vis Britain and vis-a-vis 
the rest of their colonies. If that was the position which they were going to get, 
all the eloquent words that were uttered with reference to post-war reconstruction 
and post-war arrangements bad better not be uttered in the House at all. He 

14 
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refuted the fears expressed by Sir Frederick James in regard to economic sanctione 
and said : "No gieater insult could have been offered to the Indians ^ho had made 
at all events Natal what it was. 'Jbere were 195, OuO domiciled lndiar»s in Natal 
alone to-day as against 205,0(0 Liirot'eans.’* The fifth section of the Reciprocity 
Act, Mr. Bbulabhai said, should not be made any excuse to toleiate any individual 
greater freedom here than Indians enjoyed there. After all what was India’s 
contribution in this war. Two million men had been raised and they were good 
enough to fight so far as the security of this land was concerned. 

Dr. Khare, replying to the debate, said he could only claim he had done 
what he could within his limited powers and resouices. “I wish”, he added, “that 
India was in a position to declaie war against South Africa htre and now. Had 
it been, I assure the Douse I would have lost no time in taking an aimy and 
being in the forefront of the field myself. On the question of the withdrawal of 
the High Commissioner, Government had not come to a decision ; the question 
was open. But before an witbdiawal took place he would have to think twice. 
As regards the “Natal Mercury’s” observations to which Baidar Sant Singh had 
referred, Dr. Khare said he would wait and see what reprisals they would take. 
They might themselves find it necessary to declare our High Commissioner ‘persona 
non -grata’. 

Sir Baza Ali : Are you waiting for him to be kicked out ? 

He bad asked the House to give advice, said Dr. Khare, and he, therefore, 
proposed to leave the matter of the amendments entirely to the decision of the 
House, Government would not take part in the voting. The House thereafter, 
passed the motion with the amendments and adjourned. 

Govt. Ban on “Satyartha Prakabh” 

7th NOVEMBER :~The Assembly rejected by 55 votes to 15 Bhai Parmanand^s 
adjournment motion to discuss the Sind Government’s ban on chapter 14th. of the 
“Satyarth Prakash,” the sacred book of the Ary a Samajists. 

Among those who voted for the motion were Sir Vtthal Chandavarkar Mr. 
N. Af. Joshi (unattached) and four Congress members, namely, Dr. Deshmukh^ 
Baizada Hansraj^ Lala Sham Lai and Chaudhuri Raghuhir Naraxn Singh, The 
Other members of the Congress Party who were tJresent did not vote. 

The chair intervened once or twice in the later staties of the debate to prevent 
membeiB from straying into a political discussion or references to the merits of the 
book itself The chair ruled that the debate should be cotuined to the strictly 
legal and constitutional issue of the use of the Defence of India Rules to ban the 
book and indicated taat the motion had been admitted only because the use of the 
Defence of India Rules was in question and the Government of India might have 
some concern in the matter. The chair also held that passages from the book 
could not be quoted in the house nor reference made to Pakistan and kindred 
issues. 

Bhai Parmanand, moving the motion, said his object was not to raise any 
political issue, but to demonstrate that the Defence of India Rules were misused. 
It had not been cstablishHd that the book had endangcied public safety, order or 
peace in any way. The book d^alt with religious matters. 'Ihe object of the book 
was not to abuse anybody, it was a meie ciiticism of various relitiions. It had been 
in the market for the last 77 yeais. An Urdu tianslation appeared in 1940 and 
there was controversy about it, but nothing serious had occurred Even before 
that there had been controveisy about the book. It was cousideied by .he Arva 
Samajists a sacred book aud it was not proper for the Sind Government to ban 
portions of it. 

Khan Bahadur Piracha considered it unfortunate that the motion should 
have been brought before the House. The allegation had been made in the country 
that the 14th chapter was not oiiginally part of the book but that it had been 
added later by one of the autlioi’s followers. (A voice. Who told you that ?). The 
language used in the chapter was most shameful and offensive. When he read the 
book hiB blood boiled and be realised how disturbances arose out of such writings. 
He asked why the Central Government bad not strirred all this time, although 
there had been a strong demand for banning the book. The Bind Goveinmenf, he 
declared, deserved the appreciation of Muslims in the country. (Mr. A. M. Dam: 
No.) He appealed to other ministries to take up the matter and follow the Bind 
Ministry’s lead. 

Mr, Lalchand Navalraj said the queation was whether the Defence of India 
Act could be applied and whether an order under it in tthis case was legal. The 
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Defence of India Buies, declared Mr. Navalrai, did not apply to relifrioufl matters. 
The book was neither likely to assist the enemy, nor was it a prejudical report 
nor confidential infoimation, the publication of which could under the rules be 
prohibited. He declared that unlesH the Government of India expressed their dis- 
agreement with the Hind Ministry other ministries would follow the previous 
speaker’s advice and ban the book in their territory too. He knew how the Hind 
Government was acting ; it had established virtual Pakistan in the Province. 

The chair intervened and remaiked that references to Pakistan were not 
permissible. 

Sir Vifhal Chandavarkar, speaking in a purely personal capacity, asked if 
the Sind Government or any Provincial Government was entitled to take action 
against a book, which had been theie for ovwr 60 years and had nothing to do 
with the war and could that action he taken under a measure enacted for the 
purpose of maintaining law and order with special reference to the conduct of the 
war. If the Government of India felt there was something objectionable in the 
chapter the unilateral action of the Sind Government would not carry them far. 
If the hook was obnoxious, then it was for the Government of India to ban it all 
over India. Government should go further and appoint a committee to scrutinise 
all the ancient books and see whether there was anything in them, which offended 
public morality or public policy as we understood them today, (laughter). The 
scriptures of all religions contained passages which offended modern ideas of morals 
and public conduct. As far as he saw at present the Hind Government was un- 
justified in its order and he therefore, supported the motion. 

Mr. Anavga Mohan Dam, strongly tupporting the motion, declared that the 
book was a commentary and general criticism but was not scurrilous. After all it 
must be remembered ail religious books had a certain amount of violent condemna- 
tion of certain points of view. The Bible, for iustsnce, ai tacked Scribes and Phari- 
sees. Were we to ban the Bible ? Books of criticism had a certain freedom of 
expression. The Koran said a lot of things against infidds On the other hand, 
Sir Syed Ahmed Khan had written in strong terras against certnin portions of the 
Koran (Voices. No. no.), The Sind Government, he declared, had pnssed iheir order 
under the inspiration of the Muslim League’s resolutions. He asked why the Sind 
Government should not go to a court of law before banning the book. 

Sardar Sant Singh observed that the real issue was what was the Govern- 
ment of India to do in a matter like this where a Provincial Government used 
powers given to them under the Defence of India rules in a manner which was 
prejudicial to a large section of the people. Incidentally he deprecated the Home 
Member’s statement, that the action was presumably taken under Defence of India 
Rule 41. The House expected that the Government Member should have made 
enquiries and found out exactly under what section the action had been taken. 
As regards the question whrft the Government of India should do, Sardar Hant 
Singh said, after reviewing the work of the rules, the Government of India could 
instruct Governors to see that the minorities were protected under the Bafegiiaid*^ 
piovided for the purpose. Further if the Provincial Governments did not agiee 
with the Government of India’s view of the rule in question, then it should be 
amended and powers under it should be vested in the Government of India, 
Sardar Sant Singh declared that the peace in Hind would he disturbed not by the 
hook but by the action taken against the book: if any one bad invited distuibance 
it was the Sind Government and early action should he taken by the Government 
of India to prevent it. He strongly criticised the attitude of the Congress Party 
on the motion. *T do not approve of their action in spiriting themselves away 
when the time com s to show their love of democracy and freedom "I'hey have 
fled away because they are afraid of displeasing the Muslim League. This neutrality 
ought to be condemned.” lo a democracy one should have the courage to stand by 
one’s convictions. 

Nawah Stddiq AH Khan said that the chapter in question was very ofieoeive 
and provocative. He would read some passages in older to show how the chapter 
would disturb peace and order in Hind. 

The chair indicated that the point for debate was not the character of the 
book and, therefore, passages could not be read. 

Nawab Siddig AH said the Sind Government deserved thanks (Mr. Navalrai : 
condemnation) for taking action against the book and thereby following the resolu- 
tion passed by the Moslem League at its Karachi session He said there was a 
precedent for such action. In the Central Provinces the late Dr. Baghavendra Rao 
prdared the prosecution of a poet who wrote poems against the Prophet. As a 
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result of the prosecution the composer was fined and copies of bis book were 
forfeited. . . . , , 

The Home Member, Sir Francis Mudte, opposing the motion said the action 
that the Central Government was being condemned for was the action of the Sind 
Government, and it was not clear from the speeches in the House what the Govern- 
ment of India should do if they examined the matter and came to the conclusion 
that the Sind Government’s action was illegal. The Sind Government’s action was 
presumably under the Defence of India Rule 41 ; it banned the printing and publicu- 
tion of a fresh edition of the Satyartha Prakash. The Bind Government did not 
take action under the Criminal Procedure Code, and there was no question of 
stopping the circulation of the book. 

The Home Member thought that the mover had raised a provincial question to 
the all-India level and the whole debate could only do harm. He concluded by 
making it clear that unless an extraordinary change in circumstances occurred, 
there was not the least chance of the Government of India following Sir Vithal 
Chandavarkar’s advice and banning the book all over India. 

Closure was then applied to the debate and the House divided to reject the 
motion by 55 votes to 15. 

Factories Act Amend. Bill 

Earlier the House agreed to Dr. Ambedkar's motion to refer to the Select 
Committee his bill further to amend the Factories Act, so as to give workers in 
perennial factories the benefit, after a year’s service, of at least six consecutive holi- 
days with pay. 

Cultivation op Rice 

The Assembly took up Mr. J. D. Tyson’s motion for reference to the Select 
Committee of his bill to provide for the creation of a fund to be expended by a 
committee for the improvement and development of the cultivation and marketing 
of rice. The debates on it had not concluded when the House adjourned. 

Debate on the Food Situation 

Sth. NOVEMBER When the Food Debate was resumed in the Assembly 
to-day Mr, P. /. Onffiths (European Group), in a vigorous speech said 
his purpose was, first, to give sober and careful consideration to the Government’s 
food policy ; secondly, to examine and appraise the administration of that policy, 
and, thirdly, to suggest changes which, in the European group’s view, were required 
both in policy and administration. His group, he observed, were satisfied with the 
policy but not with the administration of that policy. In the sphere of enforce* 
ment of its policy, the administration had been lamentably weak. The biggest task 
now was to do something to strengthen the food administration both in the Centre 
and in the provinces in every way possible. If that meant getting in more people 
then those people must be got in ; if they could not be got from elsewhere, then 
they should be got from the army. Indian and British officers should be brought 
in to strengthen the administration. Contrasting the relative efficiency of the food 
administration in England and in India, Mr. Griffiths referred to bis experience 
during his last visit to England. Two things which impressed him there were the 
success achieved in bringing about complete equality of sacrifice and efficif^ ir 
small matters of food administration. He reached the railway station nea*! h 
home at 9-30 in the morning and by 5 minutes past ten he had secured his t don 
card, clothes coupon, etc. As against that, it took his servant in India three 
weeks, a series of visits to the rationing authority and three personal letters from 
himself before he could get his ration card. Mr, Griffiths vigorously criticised both 
the administration and public apathy in India. In this country we had had a long 
period of hesitation, confusion and vacillation and another period of trial and error 
which meant death to many people, whereas in Britain the food policy bad been 
thought out, the staff selected and machinery kept ready before the onset of 
war. It was the Foodgrains Policy Committee that laid the foundation of a 
rational and coherent food policy and his group associated itself with that policy 
His group opposed the removal of regional control. 

Mr. T. C, Avinashilingam Chettiar (Congress) moved a lengthy amendment 
advocating revision of prices fixed for paddy and other foodgrains and suggesting 
measures to prevent corruption and reduce middlemen’s profits and steps of 
a permanent character such as new irrigation schemes, manufacture of 
fertilisers, etc. 

Mr, A, C, Datta dealt with Bengal and said that people were still dying of 
starTatioQ there ; figures were being published daily ..of deaths in Calcutta. The 
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onlv difference wae that in 1942 people dirf ae it were, on the spot, while this 
year they were dying inch by inch Mr. Datta referred to the high price of vege- 
tables, milk, fish, ghee. He severely condemned wastage of food in the various 

***'** Mr.*^8atyanarayan Binba, describing the conditions in Bihar, stated that for 
the last two years, some people in his province were living on sweet potatoes, 
which, he said, only animals ate in normal times People were dying of malaria 
and cholera like flies. Medical experts were unanimously of opinion that this was 
due to malnutrition. Expidemics in Central Bihar were still playing havoc. More 
than two lakhs had died in Noith Bihar. Hundreds of yllages had been depopu- 
lated and hundreds of families had been wiped out completely. 

Sir A H Ohuznivi said that shortage was not restricted to foodgrains only 
but extended' to other foodstuffs such as meat, vegetabUs, milk and poultry. Sir 
Abdul Halim said that the presence of large numbeis of American troops in the 
province had added to the difliculty. Their agents came to the markets wUh 
nstructions to buy up vegetables at any price. While he admitted *e 
situation in regard to foodgrains had impioved, he maintained that 
foodg Xe alonl were not Sufficient. During, the last famine they saw 
pe^e dying on the streets. Now theie were deaths m many house due to lack 
of nrotein. The devitalisation of the people in general had played havoc in Bengal, 
according to the Calcutta Corporation Executive Health Officer. 

Mrs Renuka Ray said that she recently toured the interior of Bengal. In 
many villages she found men, women and children utterly destitute. Many fami- 
lies in the villages sold their daughters to get food. Malnutrition was taking a 

****^^Mr'*A' S Gupta stated that in Orissa, the Government were exporting rice 
in large ouantities. In his own constituency, there were some places where the 
ration was five tolas of rice per head per day. In Vizag when cholera broke out 
medical experts conferred and said that it vvas due to the rice supplied. Jhe rice 
was stopped, and cholera also disappeared Concluding Mr, Gupta said that 
Mahatma Gandhi had suggested a splendid so ution of the food problem in hie 
letters to the Viceroy. The Congress leaders should be released so that they might 

help in solving the food difficulties. j »* u > u • » 

^ Mr K C. Neogy thought that the Food Member’s speech was perhi ps inten- 
ded to ’ be ' sent to the India Office, as the basis for one of those self-righteous 
aneeches of Mr. Amery, that assure the world that all is well with India. According 
to calculations. Si lakhs of people lost their lives from sheer hunger in Bengal 
last year I he Governor was good enough to refer to the epidemic situation. He said 
that roal'aria had unfortunately reappeared in epidemic form. At least 40 per cent of 
the neonle in the province were stricken by this disease. 1 he Food Member bad stated, 
he added, that the Food Committee of the Executive Committee were considering 
various matters relating to food “at a very high level." (laughter). The level, 
remarked Mr. Neogv, might be so high as not to enable the Hon. Member to 
realise the miseries of the lowly. The quality of the foodstuffs was worse even 
than last year People were accustomed to a fair proportion of stone chips iu 
rice He should ask the Food Member to explain the vitamin value of pebbles 
Daughter). Bad food, he declared, was being rammed down our throats with the 
helo of Defence of India Eules ; because these Kules had been held to supersede the 
municipal rules under which the municipal health authorities were empowered to 
examine foodstuffs supplied to the people. • j .u * » _ » 

Mr Azhar Ah quoting from the “Indian Information,” said that at a confe- 
rence in Delhi, presided over by the Food Member himstdf, it was reported that 
the controversy centred round the questions of quality of foodgrains in the deficit 
areas He had himself seen that they were unfit for human consumption. But 
when one tried to find out the reason for all this, the Central Government shifted 
the responsibility to the provincial Government and the provincial Government 

to the Central Government. 

Amendments to Food Debate 

9th. NOVEMBER The Assembly to-day concluded the Food Debate after 
passing two amendments to the Food Member’s motion that the situation be taken 

into sathar Estak Sait declaring that co-ordination of procure- 

ment and distribution between surplus and deficit areas is *nf>rely wanting ; that 
Sport is not adequate and timely ; that prices are beyond tte means of. the 
Sms of the poor in the country ; that steps taken by Government for exercising 
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vigilance over eradication of corruption among those engaged by Government in 
the matter of the execution of food work are poor and ineffective. 

The House pasped the amendment by 6l votes to 45, the Congress, the 
Moslem League and Nationalists voting together in favour of it 

The other amendment was in the name of Prof. Ranga and it expressed the 
opinion that grain prices in most places are uneconomically low for producers and 
that the failure of Government to subsidise food consumption of the poorest con- 
sumers both in towns and villages is hitting hard both the producers and con- 
sumers of food. The House passed this amendment by 58 to 46 votes. 

Of the remaining three amendments one was withdrawn and the other two 
wersL declared lost without a division. 

The Assembly to-day dispensed with the question hour and decided to sit for 
half au hour longer than usual in order to complete the debate on the food 
situation. 

Mr. Saihar Sait spoke of the sufferings in Malabar and said that part of the 
country did not get the same publicity as Bengal received and, therefore, the 
people there suffered silently. 

Mr. /. 2). Tf/^on, Education, Health and Lands Secretary, gave figures to 
refute the criticism that the grow-more-food campaign had been a complete failure. 
The average area under nee in India in the three pre-war years was 7H-8 million 
acres. After one year of the grow-m ore-food campaign the area increased to 75 
million and last year it was practically 80 million acres. The pre-war average of 
the area under all foodgraius was 195 million acres; after one year of the grow- 
more-food camj^aign it was 204 5 million acres and last year it was 206.3 million 
acres. 

Mr. E. C. “What is the Increase in population ?” 

Mr. Tvsom— ‘T am not responsible for the increase in population” ( loud 
laughter ). 

Mr. Ahdul Qaiyum quoted figures to suggest that there had actually been a 
decrease iu the production of rice compared to 1930 31, when the quantity was 
something like 32 million tons as against the 30.5 million tons which Mr. Tyson 
had given for last year. 

cSeveral ofScial members ; Does your figure include ^urma ? 

Mr. Qaiyum replied that even if it included Burma, it would not make a 
great deal of difference (voices: It will). The black market could, in his view, be 
HuppresHed if the Government of India took up monopoly purchase of foodgrains 
direct from big landowners and eliminated the middleman. By refusing to adopt 
this exi>edient the Government of India were aiding and abetting black markets. 
It should not be beyond the power of the Government of India, be declared, to 
set up a special investigation department to track down conupt officials or the 
middleman who corrupt those officials. He called upon the Government to find 
out whether there were any state lands which could be cultivated and what crops 
could be grown there. 

Mr. C, P, Lawson (European group) thought it fair to say that the criticism 
levelled at the Food Department was largely levelled at the provincial adminis- 
trations. 

Sir Cowasji Jehangtr strongly pleaded for equality of food ration for all 
people in siuplus as well as in deficit provinces. 

Dr. V. K, R» F, Rao, Director, Food Statistics, in a maiden speech, gave 
the assurance that the Food Department would investigate any complaint if details 
were given. (Mr. Lalcband Navalrai ; I mode a complaint to the Food Member 
but never got a reply). Mr. Kao went on to declare that the principle of subsidy 
to the cultivator, which had been suggeettd by some of the previous speakers, was 
under Government’s active consideration. He explained why it was not possible for 
Government to come to a quick decision on this question. 

Dr. P. N, Banerji, Leader of the Nationalist Party, complained against the 
Food Member’s commission to make adequate reference to the Bengal famine which 
was one of the greatest calamities in India. A heavy toll of life had been taken by 
the famine and now disease was taking an equally heavy toll ; medicine was un- 
available. Price control in Bengal baa become a joke and the quality of food- 
grains supplied had deteriorated greatly. He asked for gieater financial assistance 
to Bengal and pleaded that normal trade channels should be utilised and the 
administration raised to a higher standard of efilciency. 

Nawahzada Liaquat AH Khan, Deputy Leader, Moslem League Party, asser- 
ted that the responsibility for the food situation in India was that of the British 
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people. All the key posts in the administration were controlled not by the Indian 
members of the Executive Council but by members of the steel frame.'’ It is true 
that in that steel frame we do find some men made of Tata Steel (laughter) but 
it is British steel which is ruling this country ; and po if there is any defect in the 
administration of food in this country the blame lies entirely on the British people 
and the Biitish (Tovernment.” 

Mr. Bhulabhai Desai\ Leader of the Congress Party, criticised the Government 
for bringiJig forward a “most neutral and non-committal motion. “When an im- 
portant question came up before the House relating to food, the Memher-in -charge 
said that the question might bo taken into consideration, as if it was not part of 
their responsibility to state what their policy was. Hence it was that in future 
he commended to the House that they would demand that whenever the Govern- 
ment put forvvard a proposal, it should be in terms affirmative and it should be in 
terms definite and it should bo in terms in which one was able to say to what extent 
there was an alternative to that policy. Referring to what Mr. Bhulabhai called 
“the immediate background of this situation”, he said that during the last year 
there had been a famine of an unprecedented character in the country. It had now 
been followed by epidemics, which were not just merely an aftermath of that 
famine alone but the aftermath of the actual under-nutrition of the country during 
the last century. Tf there had been in this country,” Mr. Bhulabhai said, among 
the men who really represent the country you would not find the spectacle that 
you find today. You cannot blame if the machinary goes into the condition into 
which it has gone now and hence it is that the whole system of Government in 
this country has got to be overhauled. We have said it so oftin in the past. I 
do not say it on any political ground whatever nor on any racial ground. We are 
saying it on one and one ground alone— that as long as you do not have an admi- 
nistration in this country which responds to the people and to which the people 
respond, you may be quite certain you will never he able to tackle the problem 
that has come before this House and you cannot solve one iota of it ” 

The Food Member, Hir Jwalaprashad Svi vastava^ replying to the debate 
said he would follow the principle that truth must be told and faults must be 
owned. I am hap\>y to say that altViough boquets and cocoanuls have \>oVh been 
thrown at me, nobody has thrown rotten eggs (laughter and a voice: 
they are five annas each) — I was going to say because eggs have become 
too expensive.” (more laughter). (A voice : thanks to you). He could 
not say that the charges made against him had stunned him or dazed 
him, but he claimed that his speech made at the beginning of the 
debate held the field : he had not heard one definite criticism of the policy which 
he enunciated in that speech (ironical laughter from Congress and Moslem League 
benches). There had been a great deal of criticism on details, but the policy re- 
mained unassailed and he was happy that the House as a whole recognised that 
the policy followed by Government was right. (A voice : You are wrong'. He 
was sorry to say that politics had been imported into this debate (more laughter). 
He himself had kept food away from politics. 

After opposing all the amendments in their present form, but expressing 
general agreement with some of the points contained in them, the Food M ember 
thanked non -official raemhers for the suggestions made in the course of the debate. 
The Government, he said, would examine them, “Our main object is one,” he 
said, “Food for all. Whatever Government may be in power, it cannot have any 
other objective. Without the support of the chosen representatives of the people, 
my Department can achieve nothing worthwhile. With your help, nothing is 
impossible. Let that task be not marred by political rivalry.” (cheers). 

After passing the motion with the two amendments, the House adjourned. 

SwAGOTRA Marriages Among Hindus 

loth. NOVEMBER A 2-hour Bi)eech by Dr. G. V. Deamukh enlivened the 
debate in the Assembly to-day on the Bill brought forward by his biother Mr. 
Oovnid Deshmukh to remove the existing prohibition on marriages in Hindu society 
between peisons of the same Gotra (spiritual ancestr}) Dr. Deshmukh argued 
with sustained vigour in favour of the proposed refoim by reference to eugenics as 
well as to what he regarded the true spirit of Hinduism. He had not concluded 
when the House rose for the day. He will continue his speech when the debate is 
resumed in the next session. 

The motion before the House was that the Bill be referred to a select com- 
mittee* Mr. Qovind Deshmukh, moving the motion, said his Bill had been pending 
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for a loop; time. At first he was assured that the principle of the Bill would be 
embodied in the codified Hindu Law end later that it would be included in the 
revised code which, at present, was in circulation. He however was not prepared to 
wait indefinitely. 

Mr. Sri Prakasa supporting the Bill emphasised its necessity in the present* 
day India. A particular system might have been good at a particular stage and in 
course of time it became part of religion. Prohibition of Bwagotra marriages was 
one of these pseudo-religious injunctions which were unsuited to modern times. 
Under it parents were finding it more and more difficult to marry off their children 
and the time had come for the legislature to intervene. It was time not only to 
remove this but also other harmful customs including the present practice among 
some sections of the Hindu community permitting marriage with such close relatives 
as maternal uncle’s daughter and so on. 

Mr. Bangiah Naidu strongly urged that Hindu society should move with the 
times and fresh laws should be enacted to make Hindu society strong and virile. 

Dr. Deshmukh criticised leading women’s associations which, on measures for 
marriage or other reform affecting them, invariably went first to lawyers to obtain 
legal opinion on them before deciding what attitude to adopt. Lawyers, declared 
Mr. Deshmukh, wore far from creative in their profession and outlook, (many voices : 
no no) and therefore, looked at every reform from the point of view of whether it 
came within the frame-work of existing law and they generally advised women that 
if they accepted piecemeal reforms, it would stand in the way of getting larger 
rights. Though collectively these women’s associations might oppose Bills like the 
one before the House, individually these women leaders admitted they were in favour 
of them. People of the same Gotra might be found in places as far apart as Mad- 
ras and the United Provinces : yet they could not marry. In his view Gotra could 
not be interpreted to mean that the families bearing one Gotra were the direct des- 
cendants by blood of the Eishi. Most of the Eishis were Brahmacharis (bachelors) 
and BO the only sense in which the present-day families could be said to be the 
descendants of those Eishis was that they were descendants of the disciples of the 
same Eishi. That, said Dr. Deshmukh, did not involve blood relationship and, 
therefore marriages among them were no offence even against the religious injunc- 
tion. From the eugenics standpoint, there was nothing to prove that inbreeding 
and marriages of blood relatives were harmful, Darwin was born of parents who 
were intimately related by blood both on the mother’s and the father’s side. The 
Bedouin Arabs, even in the present-day and the royal dynasties of Egypt in ancient 
times married very close relatives and no race deterioration had taken 'place as a 
result of it. The Bill, however, did not go so far as to permit marrisges of this 
kind. It was very limited in scope. Dr. Deshmukh refused to accept the supgrR- 
tion that those who wanted to contract marriages which were not permitted by 
Hindu religion as understood now bad the alternative of marrying under the Civil 
Marriage Act. “I am a Hindu and am proud to be a Hindu, and why should any- 
body ask me to go out of the Hindu fold and marry under some other law ? I am 
not going to detach myself from the Hindu fold ; I want to dig my toes in and 
reform, rejuvenate and purify Hindu society. That is my sacred duty’*, (cheers) 

Earlier the House passed Mr. M. A, KazmVs Bill to amend the Criminal 
Procedure Code as reported by the Select Committee. The main amendment pro- 
posed in the Bill relates to the grant of bail and it empowers the court convicting 
a person accused of a bailable offence to release him on bail for the period requisite 
to enable him, in a case where an appeal lies to make his application to the appel- 
late court. The Assembly then adjourned till Monday. 

Official Bills Passed 

18th. NOVEMBER The Assembly to-day passed Sir Azizul Haque^s Bill 
temporarily to amend the Indian Patents and Designs Act and his Rill further to 
amend the Coffee Market Expansion Act and Mr. /. D. Tyson*s Bill further to 
amend the Delhi Joint Water and Sewage Board Act. 

The Finance Member, Sir Jeremy Raisman*s Bill, to consolidate and amend 
the law relating to Government securities issued by the Central Government and to 
the management by the Reserve Bank of India of the public debt of the Central 
Government as reported by the Select Committee, was under discussion when the 
House adjourned. 

Public Debt Bill 

14tli. NOVEMBER The Finance Member, Sir Jeremy Batsman, announced in 
the Astembly to-day that on all the three points of the Public Debt Bill, on which 
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criticism in the House had centred* he was prepared to maintain the existing 
position. That meant, he said, that on the first point, namely, receiving notices of 
trust, no change would be made. '1‘he present position was that as piovided in 
the Bill no iiotire of any trust in lespect of any Government secuiity shall be 
receivable by the Oenfral Government ; nor shall the Central Government be bound 
by any such notice even though expressly given, nor shall the Central Government 
be regarded as a trustee in respect of any Government secuiuy. As regards the 
other two points, namely, first recognition hy the l)aiik of no title to the Govern- 
ment security other than that of the executor or administ lator of a deceased sole 
bolder and the holder of a succession certifi*-alp ; and stcond, the twelve-jear limita- 
tion of the Central Government’s liability in respect of Government securities, the 
Finance Member signified his readiness to leintrodace the position as it actually 
existed at present. He sought permission to let further consideration of the Bill 
stand over so as to enable him to consider the drafts put forward by members and 
produce an amendment which would be acceptable to the House. * The Assembly 
agreed to the proposal. 

Nationalisation of Insdr^noe 

Nationalisation of Insniance was uiged by t'lof. Ranga and supported by 
Mr. A CheWar, Mr. Hussainbhm Lnljt and Mr. Manu Suhedar in the course of 
the debate on t^ir Auz-ul Hague's nio*i oi ^o refer his inBuiance Act Amendment 
Bill to a Select Committee. The House iveiitually rej^'cted withi>ut a division Mr. 
Krishnamachari'a motion to circulate the bill and passed Sir Aziz-ul-Haque's 
motion. 

During the debate Mr. Knshjiamachart said his motion was a dilatory one. 
He wanted circulation, because otherwise it might have to be amended again and 
again in the light of public criticism. He gcneially welcomed many of the provi- 
sions of the bill. Sir Vtthal Chand i arkar pointed out that lupurnnce interests 
were quite satisfied with the bill and insniance experts had told him that there 
should be no delay m passing the bill Prof. Ranga p in ted out that the State 
even now was running a postal insurance scheme tor its (mployces and was actually 
running it more efficiently than private insurance companies ; its expense ratio was 
the lowest about 10 per cent as compared to some 2o per cent for the most effi- 
ciently run private insurance comttany. Prof. Rungu lemarked it was true that 
only a Hwaraj Government could give the best satisfaction : but even the present 
government was preparing schemes in aiiticipa ion of the advent of a fcfwaraj 
Government and he suggested it should give thought to this Buhjcct also He 
referred to the fact that the vaiious iiisuiance comi)Hnies weic concentiated mainly 
in the big cities, with the result that the laige sums collected as piemuim from all 
corners of the country were used only in these cilies and w«rp denud to ti e 
provinces from which they were collected and wheie they weie urg^^ntly r<q'' .^1 
for develo|)meiit. This evil, he suggested, could only he cured by making insuiance 
a State enterprise. He referred to the Mysore Stare v>here he indicated State in- 
surance was working well. Mr. Avinashthngam Chetfta? suppoited the cirtulaiii.ii 
motion. Bir Aziz ul-Haque replying said his objeciive was quite the SHoie ns Piof. 
Ranga's but he would hesitate to take steps to nationalise insuiance till a Natimal 
Government was established, it was no use saying that he and other memlieis of 
the present Government of India did iiot repren iit the t)eople and at the same 
time asking him to take steps to nationalise inHurance. He was not expressing any 
views on the question whether he represented the people or not. In any case, he 
suggested, no legislature could look loo far forwaid ; if it could deal with ]>robhros 
or today and the next few years that should suffice. He agntd that insniance 
should cover a wider field, and include crops, catile, sickness, old aiic, eic. but these 
not for the immediate present It was not his intention to lush tlte bill through 
or to delay it unduly, the Commerce Member proceeded. He pioposed that the 
Select Committee should not meet eailiei than Juniiaiy next year and in the 
meantime he would circulate the bill to raemhers of tiie insuiance advisory com- 
mittee and place their views before the Belect Coromiitee and also the views of im- 
portant All-India Insurance Associations. TheieaUer if the Select Committee con- 
cluded its labours, he would take the bill up in the next session. 

Mr. KrishnamacharVa motion for circulation was negatived and Bir Aziz^ul* 
Hague's motion was passed. 

Cultivation of Rice 

Tha House took up further debate on the Health and Lands Secretary, Mr. 
Tyson’s motion to refer to a seleet committee his Bill for the creation of a fund ts 
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be expended bj a committee constituted for the improvement and development of 
the cultivation production and marketing of rice and rice products. 

Prof. Ranga, continuing bis speech from the last day of the debate, criiiciseil 
Government on its failure to make any provision for contribution from the Central 
Government or provincial Governments towards the funds. He objected to placing; ^ 
the whole burden of the contribution on the grower. He protested against this 
increase in the financial burdens of the peasants. The interests of commerce and 
industry, it was Government's practice to provide funds themselves, but not in the 
case of research in the interest of agriculture. The proposed excise duty of six 
annas a ton was to be levied from the rice mill owners but in actual practice he 
was suie it would be passed on to the grower and the consumer ; and it was 
possible that Government might increase the duty in the future. He criticised the 
composition of the proposed committee and asked why the Associated Chambers oi 
Commerce would get a seat. European interests, he knew, had rice mills in Buima 
but not in India* He pleaded for a non-official President for the committee. Prof. 
Ranga said there was a body of public opinion in the countiy which was opposed 
to the House proceeding with the Bill. Mrs. Radhahoi Suhbaroyan opposed the 
Bill and asked the House to reject it ; but if the House felt this suggestion to be 
too drastic, then it should circulate the Bill. The Bill, in her view, did not suggest 
the correct method of encouraging research in rice. At the present moment when 
the country was going through a food crisis. Government’s duty, she said, was to 
give all attention and energy to the supply of food and other necessities of life. 

Mr. Essak Sait that the country should have an opportunity of expressing 
its views on this important matter since everybody was interested in producing 
more rice, better rice and to produce rice more easily. He was therefore, in favour 
of circulating the Bill. He had not concluded when the Assembly adjourned. 

Public Debt Bill 

15th. NOVEMBER -The Assembly to-day passed the Finance Member's public 
Debt Bill with amendments framed by agreement between the Government and the 
Opposition. The first such amendment was moved by Mr. Krishnamachart as a 
proviso to clause seven which lays do n that the executors or administrators of a 
deceased sole holder of a Government security and the holder of a succcHsion 
certificate shall be the (nly persons who may be recognised by the bank as having 
any title to the Government security. The proposed proviso was to the efiect ' that 
nothing in this section shall bar the recognition bv the bank of the manager or the 
sole surviving male member of a Hindu undivided family governed by the Mitak- 
shara law as having a title to a Government security, when the security appears to 
the bank to stand in the name of a deceased member of the family and an aprlica- 
tion is made by such manager or sole surviving member for recognition of h)^«itle 
and is supported by a certificate signed by such authority and after such liry 
as may be prescribed to the efiect that the deceased belonged to a Hindu ' 

family governed by the Mitakshara law, that the Government security forrae,"^ ^ 
the joint property of the family and that the applicant is the managing l' 
surviving male member of the family.” I 

An explanation added to the proviso laid down that the expression 
undivided family governed by the Mitakshara law shall, for the purposes of this 
section, be deemed to include a Malabar Tarwad. 

The amendment was intended to continue the existing concession given to the 
member of a joint Hindu family governed by the Mitakshara law with regard to 
the recognition of his title to a Government security. 

In the course of the debate on the amendment. Mr. Chapman- Mortimer regis- 
tered a mild protest that Government and Congress always made some arrange- 
ment over our heads and we were supposed to agree to it (laughter). He added 
that he did not want to oppose the amendment but to draw attention to the fact 
that be received notice of it only last night The chair asked if anybody objected 
to the amendment being moved. Sir Cowasji Jehangir suggested, that in order to 
waive the standing order requiring sufficient notice of amendments, the permission 
of the House be taken by a vote. The chair held no vote was necessary and that 
•ince no objection had been taken the amendment could be discussed. Eventually 
the amendment was paased. 

An amendment was also accepted to clause nine which provides summary 
procedure on the death of a holder of Government securities not exceeding Bs. 
5,000 face value. The clause as it stands gives power to the bank to determine 
who is the person entitled to a security or securities, if within six months of the 
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death of the original holder, probate of hia will or letters of adminiatration of hia 
eatate or a BueceaBion certificate ia not produced to the bank. The amendment 
seeks to add a further provision that the bank could ao determine the title of proof 
to the Batirifaetion of the bank that procecdinga have been instituted to obtain a 
probate or letters of adminiatration or a auccesaion certificate is not furnished. 

'I he House passed Mr Srt Prakaaa's amendment providing that “where no 
shorter period of limitation ie fixed by any law for the time being in force, the 
liability of the Central Oovernment in respect of any interest payment due on a 
Government security shall terminate on the expiry of six years from the date on 
which the amount due by way of interest became payable.” 

After Mr. Sn Prakasa’s amendment, a few consequential amendments were 
accepted. 

q'he FtJinnce Member, moving the third leading, took the opportunity to pay 
a tribute to tho work of the late Sir James 'laylor, who, he said, did most of the 
spade work undei lying this useful and necessary measure. Mr. Azar Ali associated 
himself viith the tiibute to Sir James. The House passed the bill as amended. 

Rke Fond Bill 

Diiiinii, the resumed debate on Mr. Tyson's motion to refer the Rice Fund 
Bill to u Kchet committee, Mr. 'lyson announced that he was piepared to accept 
Mr. Esaak S^iit’s amendment that the hill be cliculatrd for the purpose of eliciting 
public oj.Miion thereon by February 28, l945. Hi)eukerB on the hill today were Mr. 
Esank Sait, Sir Jogendra Stugh, Mr. Sami Venkatachalarn Chettuir, Mr. T, T, 
Krishnarnachari, Mr. Hus^atnbhai Laljee, Mr. Abdul Qatyvm, Mr. Govind Desh~ 
mulch, Mr Azar Ati^ and Mr. Akhil Chandra Datta, Furthei debate was adjourned 
till tomorro w. 

Earlicp the House agreed to refer to a select committee a draft amendment 
proposfd by Mi. Esaak Sait for the addition of a new standing older of the 
Assembly to provide that a Btandmg committee shall be constituted separately for 
every department of the Government of India to advise on the activities of the 
de[)aitment concerned fc?ir Multan Ahmed made it clear that Government would 
not opi) 08 e reference to a select committee but would oppose the amendment in the 
select committee, 'ihe Assembly adjourned. 

Official Bills Passed 

16lh. NOVEMBER The Assembly agreed to the circulation of two official 
bills, namely, Mr. J. D, Tyson's bill to create a rice research fund and a committee 
to administer the fund/ and Dr. Ambedkar’e bill to amend the Payments of Wages 
Act. 

The Finance Member introduced a bill to consolidate and amend the law rela- 
ting to banking companies. The Statement of Objects and Keaeons explains that 
the need has been felt for some time for separate legislation for the regulation of 
banking in India. This need has become the more insistent on account of the con- 
siderable development of banking in recent years, especially the rapid growth of 
banking reBourcos and of the number of banks and branches. 

The main features of the Bill are : a simple definition of banking with the 
object of limiting the scope of the legislation to institutions in which the funds are 
dei>osited ]>rimaiily to ensure their safety and ready with-drawability ; prescription 
of minimum capital standards; prohibitions of trading with a view to eliminating 
non-banking risks : inclusion in the scope of the legislation of banks incorporated 
or registered outside British India ; provision of an expeditious procedure for 
liquidation ; inspection of the books and accounts of a bank by the Reserve Bank 
when necessary ; empowering the Central Government to take attion against banks 
conducting their affairs in a manner detrimental to the interests of the depositors ; 
and prescription of a special form of balance-sheet and conferring powers on the 
Reserve Bank to call for perodical returns. The Assembly adjourned. 

Post-war Economic Development 

rth. NOVEMBER The Assembly to-day passed without a division a Congress 
Party motion that an elected committee of the House consisting of not more than 
15 members be appointed for the purpose of considering the several plans for post- 
war economic development of India, agricultural and industiial, with instructions 
to report to the House, The motion had been moved by Mr, Avinashxlingam 
Chettiar as an amendment to Sir Ziauddin Ahmed's original resolution opposing 
the Bombay Plan. 
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An cxcitin^c eitiifttion developed before the Houbc Toted on the anfiendinen 
and passed it Towards the close of the debate Mr. Bhvlahhai Desai. Leadfr of thi 
Onpofiifion, spoke in support of the amendment. After him the Supply Member 
Sir A. Ramanvamt Mvdaliar got up where-iipon there were cries from the opposi- 
tion benches asking for closure of the debate. The Government challenged a 
division on the closure motion but the House passed the motion by 5o votes to 46. 
The OongrrsB, Moslem League and some members of the Nationalist Party com- 
bining to vote for it. 

During the voting there weie hurried consultationa among members on 
Government and opposition benches and much turning over of the rules of proee- 
dure to see whether a Government mt mber could speak after closure had been 
applied. Sir Ztauddin Ah vied, m»)ver of the original motion, was replying to the 
debate when Mr. Bajoria, on a point of order, asked if closure could be applied to 
the debate without luaring the Gor»inment Member on the issue beioie the House. 
As it was, no one knew what the attitude of the Govfioment a as to the motion or 
to the amendment or the vieus expressed dining the debate. The President 
indicated that there did not appear to he any rule under which in the case of a 
resolution a Government speaker could be called upon to speak at any particular 
stage of the debate. Mr. Ahdul Qatyuvi, Deputy Leader of the Congress Party. 
ex])lainrd that before the l.eader of tlte Opposition stood up, he (Mr. Qaiyum) had 
spoken to the Planning and Devrlopment Member and understood that 8ii Ardeshir 
Dalai would stieak after Mr. Bhulahhai Desai But aotually the Supply Member 
got up instead of Sir Aideshir (s^veial voices : Why didn’t the Supply Member 
get uy> eailier in the debate. 

Eventually, after Sir Zinuddf^'s reply Mr. Knshnaviachari'^s amendment and 
Mr. A. N, Chattopadhyava*8 aroendinent were negatived and Mr. Chetilar‘s amend- 
ment was passed. The House acljournid till Monday. 

Law Relating to Banking Companies 

20th. NOVEMBER The Assimbly to-day agreed to the Finance Member's 
motion to circulate his bill to consolidate and amend the law relating to banking 
companies. 

During the debate on the Banking Bill, the Finance Member moving cir- 
culation, gave an account of the ifforts made from time to time to frame compre- 
hensive banking legislation and said the present Bill represented an earnest effort 
on the part of the Government to ensure, in so far as it could be done by legisla- 
tion. the protection of the deiiositor and the growth of banking in India on sound 
lines. Mr. A. C. Daita while generally supporting the bill complained that it gave 
not only too many powers to the Reserve Bank but gave it control as well as 
certain advantages without any corresp(>nding advantages to other banks. Deposits 
to be made by rural banks to the Reserve Bank, he suggested, should be in pro- 
missory notes and not in cash. Mr Aviva shiltngh am Chettiar asked for a more 
elaborate definition of banking and said that banks taking short term deposits should 
be debarred from giving long term loans. Mr. T. T, Krishnamneha^i made de- 
tailed comments on the bill and said that the supreme position which the mperial 
Bank enjoyed by virtue of its having once been the Government’s central bank was 
no longer justified. He uiged that the Imperial Bank Act should be repealed and 
the bank brought within the scope of (he present bill. Mr. Ahdut Oham welcomed 
the bill but cautioned that care should be taken to see that small banks did not 
suffer under this legislation. Mr. Sami Veukatachalam Chettiar suggested that 
banking legislation should be liberal enough to help the growth of four 
different types of hanks, namely, industrial banks, agricul rural banks 
commercial banks and banks for small borrowers. The bill, in his 
view, looked more like a policy measure meant to penalise small banks if they 
failed to conform to the rules He favoured nationalisation of banking. Mr. 
Mohammed Nauman was against the Imperial Bank enjoying a monopoly of 
agency for the Reserve Bank. Mr. Chapman Moi timer (European group) stressinir 
the importance of the hill said ihat sound banking needed firstly good banking law 
and secondly good bankers and while no law could produce good Bankers, he was 
hopeful that the bill would go some way to ensure that good banking law was 
established in this country Prof. Ranga urged that banking should be socialised 
in the same way as he had suggested in connection with insurance. He opposed 
what he described as the attempt made in the bill to check the growth of joint 
stock banks. The Finance Member expressed gratification at the measure of support 
given to the bill, He made it clear that he could not be expected to bring forwW 
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a meaBuro for the oomplete nationalisation of banks in India, such as bad been 
suggeafed'by gome gpeRkerg. 

The Finance Momber’a motion was pagsed. 

Food and Ageicultdbal Oeganis^tjon 

Mr, J. D. Tf/son moved a resotufion arce/»ting flip conBtitiition of the perma- 
nent food and agncu/Uiie organipation of the United NMiion‘<. 'I'he abjectu of the 
proposed body, he Haid, were to raise the level of nutiiiion among the peoples of 
the world, to secure improvements in the efficient prodnction and distribution of all 
foodgrains and agriciiPurwl products, to better the conditions of the rural f>opu1a- 
lion and thus contribute to the expanding world economy and promotion of 
research. By pining that organisation, Mr. Tyson said, we would accept the 
liability to contribute to the budget of the conference. The budget for the first 
year was about two and a half million dollais and India’s share bad been fixed at 
4. 25 per cent which came to about Rs, 3,00,000 a year. 

Two amendm^mts were moved to the resolution, one by Mr. /C, C.Neoqy whi'^*h 
enpported the lesolution on the understanding that the Central fiovernment wcmld 
implement the recommendations of the oiganisation in regard in all important 
questions of policy subject to the approval of the UgislaUire and the other by Mr. 
N. O. Ranga which wanted the proposed oiganisation wuiked for the interests of 
agricultural prodneera no less than those of the consnmtrB. 

2Ut NOVEMBER: — In the course of the resumed debate on Mr. Tysotrs 
motion, Mr. Ananga Mohan Dam said thit India expect* d good results from the 
proposed International Food and Agriculture organisation and India, in considera- 
tion of the vast ness of her territoiy and her im}>ortancp, should contriiiiite more 
than the four per cent, allotted to her. Why, he asked, was U S. A. cxficcied to 
contribute 25 per cent, as against India’s 4 per cent? Mr. B, Das smd that the 
experience of international bodies during the last 20 years bad been diSHopoinling. 
Mr. K. C. Neogy moving his amendment, thought that from a refioit of the pro- 
ceedings of the Hotepiings conference that the Ailatitic Cbartei was sought to be 
atiphed to India, but among the articles of that Charter so to be applied was the 
one giving access to raw materials of the world. He could not but fiel alarmed 
therefore, at the possibility of India’s unexplored resources, partioularv mineral, 
being exploited by otlier nations of the woild. Mr. Ramrattan Gupta urged that 
India’s representatives at international gatherings should be real representatives 
and the Government should take the House into confidence in selecting them. He 
thought it was because the delegation to the Bretton Woods conference, for 
instance, did not have the confidence of the country they could not get a seat for 
India on the Executive, Mr. Ahdul Qaiyum supported the motion but asked that 
the suggestion made fioin the Congress benches should be conveyed to the inteina- 
tional organisation. He suggested that organisation should consider the credentiuls 
of a Government like that of India, which bad allowed cbionic malnurntion, 
famine and destitution, illiteracy, absence of medical relief to prevail in the country 
while the officers of the Government were busy issuing ordinances, laying down 
how much the tailoring charge of coats and trousers should be. Mr. Qaiyum 
demanded that foreign Governments snould not be allowed to buy raw mateiials 
cheaply in the Indian market. Mr. N, H.Joshi insisted that India's repn sen sti- 
ves in these confereu'^es should be entirely Indian, selected not on racial grounds 
because the inclusion of Europeans was often misunderstnod by other countips to 
mean that the European was there to dominate over the Indian Prof. N. G. Ranga 
feared that the main object of the proposed body might be to produce enongii food 
for western consumers; but he, nevertheless, favoured India’s pai ticijjation in all 
international conferences not because he hoped to gain n.ucb tlieieby but would 
be able to see what the others were np to. Mr. Lalchand Aavalrai asked what 
was the value of joining an organisation like this and what bad other nations 
done to help India in the present situation. Mr JNauman complained that the 
Government had avoided selecting any Muslim repiesmtative to international oiga- 
nisations : there was, be felt, some sinister purpose in this. 

Closure was moved by Government; there was a Ue, 40 voting on either side : 
and the Chair gave its casting vote in favour of the ''status quo” and the debate 
was, accordingly, continued. 

Mr. Oovivd Deshmukh asked thaf.we should not bind oursflves to pay our 
contribution for four years but on a yearly basis so that we should have an oppor- 
tunity once a year to examine what was going on. l)r. P. N. Banerjt hoped thlat 
the Government of India would insist on India being represented on the Execu- 
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tive Committee of the organiBation. He did not object to the initial contribution 
of Rs. three lakhs but asked that future contributions should not be heavy. Mr. 
Tyson replying to the debate referred to the demand made by some speakers that 
India should insist on having representauon on the Executive Committee How he 
asked, could we insist on it as a condition of our j oining : under the consutution, 
the executive committee would be elected by the Governing Body of the confeience 
and we would have on the conference the same voting power as any other member 
of the nation and we mast try to get representation by the exercise of that vote and 
by influencing our fi tends. To insist on a seat as a condition ior joining would be 
tantamount to refusing to join. As regaids hnancial liability, be gave the assur- 
ance that the coiitiibution to the organisation would hn a voted expendituie and it 
would be in the budget or would come as a supplcnientaiy giant: in any case it 
would come up befoie the House. As lor the suggestion that there was an ulteiior 
motive in fixing India’s share at a low figure, Mr. Tyson exidained that the assess- 
ment of contribution was fixed very largely on the basis of ability to pay and be 
mentioned that Canada, for instance had been assessed at o.O per cent, and Fiance at 
5.69 per cent. In any case, voting did not go by contribution and even if we paid 
35 per cent, it might remove suspicious but would not give any more voting power. 
He opposed Mr. Neogy’s amendment and declartd that no Goerrnment could bind 
itself in advance to cany out all the recommendations of an outside body on which 
we had only one vote, subject only to the approval of the legislature, ’J'he recom- 
mendations were addiessed to a group of nations and would be only partially 
suitable to India’s conditions ; further we might have to c nsult the piovinces 
because the greater part of the recommendations would lie in the provincial field. 

Mr. Neogy intervening said he wanted the Central Government to set the 
example in the areas under their authority. 

Mr. Tyaon reiterated that consultation with the provinces would be necessary, 
He gave the assurance that the legislature would be kept informed of the develop- 
ments in the organisation. He was prepaied to accept Prof. Kanga’s amendment. 
Both the amendments were put to vote and caiiied and the resolution, as amended, 
was carried. The lloiise then adjourned sine die 



Laws Passed in 1944 


Provincial Acts passed by Legislatures, Governors' Acts, Bills 
introduce d by Pr vincial Governments and Ordinances promul- 
gated by Governors. 

Title of Act or Bill and date of Asneni or InU oduchon in Italics, 


Government of Bengal 

The Bengal Finance (Sales Tax) 
Amendment Act^ 1944 (Bengal Act 1 of 
1944) {28 3-1944) . — To amend the Benj^ul 
Finance (Sales Tax) Act, 1941, in order 
to raise the rate of lax leviable under 
the said Act from one quarter to one 
half of an anna ; but at the same time 
provision has been made to exempt from 
tax “the poor man’s cloth”. 

The Bengal Non- agricultural Tenancy 
(Temporary Provisions) Extending Act 
1944 (Bengal Act II of 1944) {21-3 1944) 

'I’o extend the operation of the Bent^al 
Non-Hgncultuial Tenancy ('I’emporary 
Provisions) Act, 1940. for one year more 
from May 29, l944, pending the intro- 
duction of permanent and more compre- 
hensive legislation on the subject 

The Bengal Orphanages and Widows' 
Homes Act^ 1944 (Bengal Act III of 1944) 
(23-6-1044) To provide for the better 
control and supervision of oiphanages 
and widows’ homes and marriage bureaux 
in Bengal* 

The Bengal Secondary Education Bill^ 
1944 {Introduced in the Legislative 
Assembly) To provide for the regula- 
tion, control and develo)>ment of secon- 
dary education. 

The Bengal Diseases of Animals Bill, 
1944 {Introduced in the Legislative 
Council) : — To provide for the prevention 
of contagious diseases amongst animals 
in Bengal. 

The Coroners and Criminal Procedure 
(Bengal Amendment) Bill. 1944, (Intro- 
duced in ihe Legislative Conncil) : — 'lo 
amend the Coioneis Act, 1871 and the 
code of Criminal Procedure, 1898, in 
order to dispense with the inquiry to be 
held by the Coroner or by a Police 
Officer in cases of deaths caused by 
enemy action unless the Provincial Govern- 
ment so directs. 

The Hindu Women's Eights to Pro- 
perty (Bengal Agricultural Land) Bill, 
1944, (Introduced in the Legislative 
Council) : — 'I’o extend the operation of 
the Hindu Women’s Rights to Property 
Act, 1937, to agricultural land in Bengal, 
with retrospective effect, in order to give 
widows the full measure of the benefit 
which the framers of the Act contem- 
plated, and to protect transactions already 


entered into on the faith of the Act with 
cert-in savings. 

The Bengal Destitute Persons (Repa- 
tiiation and Relief) Bill, 1944 (Intro- 
duced in the Legislative Council) : — 'I’o 
make special provision foi dealing with 
peihons wandeiing about in a destitute 
cmditioi) as a result of the prevailing 
economic distress. 

The Ben go I Alienation of Agricultural 
Land (Temporal y Provisions) Bill, 1944. 
(Introduced in the Leg, i'ounctl) . — To 
provide foi the lestoratioii to ‘raiyats’ and 
under- laiyats’ of agiicaltiiral lands aliena- 
ted hy them during the year 1941 as a 
lesult of the prevailing economic distress. 

The Benjal Embankment (Amendment) 
Bill 1944 (Intioduci d in the Legislative 
Council) To furiliei amend the Bengal 
Emhai»kment Act, 1882, so as to give 
C'ollectoiB })Ower to have nects-^aiy lepairs 
done to a private embankment where 
considered necessary v Tliout taking 
char^'e of its fu tuie main ten ant and to 
recover the cost ihtreof from the people 
benefit d by the woik. 

Governnif nt of the Punjab. 

The Punjab Maternity Benefit Act 
1948. (15-11A94S) :-~To regulate the em- 
])loyment oi women in factories for 
certain periods before and after confine- 
ment and to provide for the payment of 
maternity benefit to- them. 

The Punjab Urban Immovable 
Propel ty Tax (Second Amendment) Act, 
1943. (15-11 I94d) : — To make clear that 
it IB not neeessai\ foi aspcssing authority 
under iSeclion 18 of Ihe Act to call for 
a return when the cuneut valuation list 
is to be amended. 

The Punjab Tobacco Vend Fees 
(Amendment) Act 1943. {17-11-1943) 

To effect certain amendments in the Act 
which have become iiecessaiy as a result 
of the imposition of a central excise 
duty on tobacco. 

The Sugarcane (Punjab Amendment) 
Act 1913 (25-11 1949) To amend the 
Indian fcugaitune Act, i9d4, in its appli- 
caiion to tbe Punjab with a view to 
protecting the growers of sugarcane to 
provide for the better organisation of 
cane supplies to sugar factories and to 
prevent unhealthy competition between 
them. 
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Thf' Punjab Trade Employees (Amende 
merits Act, 194S. {6-1-1944) :~ro remove 
certain diffirulties brought to light in the 
working of the Punjab Trade Employees 
Act, 1910 by amending the Act, so as to 
empower the employer to take overtime 
work from his employees subject to cer- 
tain restrictions and by Omitting sections 
1 1 and 14 (2) which empower an em- 
ployer to impose fine and require notice 
from the employee before quitting service, 
re8'>ectively. 

The Punjab Court of Wards (Amend- 
ment) Act, 1944, {11^4-1944) To make 
it obligatory for a deciee holder to file a 
certificate of his having notififd his clnim 
under section 20, in order to continue a 
suit or resume or institute execution 
proceedings against a ward and to make 
It clear tha^ no suit or execution pi ncee- 
dings shall !)■ maintainable to set a«ide 
or noodify the ord* r of a Deputy Com* 
mtSHioner fixi g a date for pa>nient (d a 
claim or regulating the order in which 
claims are to he paid. 

The Epidem c Diseases Puniah (Amend- 
merit) Act, 194i (It 4 1914) ; — To em- 
power a Deputy Commissionfr to issue 
regulations as to medical ius}»ection and 
disinfecting water siipfilies etc in a 
district tlireatened with an outbreak of 
epidemic diseas '» 

The Punjab L^nd Presnr },ou (L'hos) 
(Amendment) Act, 1941. {li 4-1944 ): — 
'Po s]iply the iirinciples of tlie Laud The 
serva'ion (Chos) Act II of lOliO, to the 
whole Province and to cm power the 
Government to r (pure land owneis to 
take positive meaauies necessa^' to arrest 
erosion, failing which the Oiveinment 
shall have the power of executing those 
works themselves. 

The General Sales Tar (Amendment) 
Act, 1944. (11-4-1944) To remove 

certain minor discrepancies and dcffcts 
in the text of the Act of 1941, which 
have come to light in the course of its 
administration. 

The Punjab Preemption (Amendment) 
Act 1944. (15-5-1944) To add a new 

section to the Act to restore the status 
quo in the case of pre-emption suits 
wherein the vendee seeks to improve his 
position by means of a voluntary 
acquisition of right of property made after 
the institution of the suit. 

The Colonization of Government Lands 
(Punjab) (Amendment) Act, 1944. (97-5- 
1944) :- (i) To amend section 27 of the 
Act so that in future in the absence of 
any provision to the countiy in the rele- 
vant statement of conditions iiothing in 
section 24, 25 and 26 shall apply to a 
scheduled tenancy. 

(n) Imposition of oertaia rntrictioas 


on the rights of alienation in respect of 
and rule of succession to certain proprie- 
tory rights acquired by a female. 

Government Bills pending before the 
Punjab Legislative A'^semhly^ 

The Punjab District Boards Bill : — 
To repeal the District Boards Act, 18^. 
The proposed Bill gives full liberty to the 
Boards to elect non -official Chairmen, 
and extends their life to five years. A 
provision has also been made for prompt 
discharge of executive duties by the 
Executive authority. 

The Punjab Electricity Duty Bill : — 
To levy a duty on electrical energy con- 
sumed for lights and fans and other 
appliances. 

The Punjab Alienation rf Land 
(Amendment) Bill : — To remove number 
of defeciB which have been revealed in 
the actual working of the Punjab Aliena- 
tion of Land Act, 1900, and of making a 
number of consiquenlicl amendments 
wliich were not carried out when the 
amending Acts of 1938 and 1940 were 
passed. 

The Punjab Agricultural Produce 
Marhts Amendment) Bill: — To remedy 
certain defects and to make other suitable 
provisions which have b<en found to be 
necessary in the light of experience 

Ihe Acquisition of Land (Punjab 
Amendment) Bill : — 'I'o exempt compen- 
saiion awarded under the Land Acquisi- 
tion Act fioni attachment. 

The Punjab Cotton Ginning and 
Pressing Factoiies Bill: — 'I o provide for 
me licensing of ginning and pressing 
factories in order to eradicate the mal- 
practices of mixing, watering, adultera- 
tion with seed etc,, ]>revailing among 
certain cotton producers. 

Government of Orissa 

The hmdu WovKn's Rights to Pro- 
perty (Extension to Aq'icultural land tn 
Orissa) Act, 1944 (8 4-1944) To give 
the Hindu women in the province of 
Orissa the same ngiits in respect of agri- 
cultural land as they enjoy und r the 
Hindu Women’s Rights to PiOfierty Act, 
1937, in respect of other property. 

The Bihar and Orissa Motor Vehicles 
Taxation (Ortssn Second Amendment) 
Act, 1944 (8-4-1944) : — To exempt from 
taxation the road rollers and plants 
owned by the local and public authorities 
in North Orissa. 

The Orissa Legislative Assembly 
Members' Salaries and Allowances 
(Amendment) Act, 1944 (86-4-1944):- To 
increase the salaries of M.L.A.’b from 
Rs. 75 to Rs. 100 a month and dally 
allowance from Rs. 2-8 to Bs* 10 daring 
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IIm continuance of war and %ix months 
thereafter. 

The Central Provinces Tenancy (Orissa 
Amendment) Act, 2944 (26-4- 1944) : — 
OonHtrucdon of the period of one month 
laid down in eection 85 (2) of the Central 
Provinces Tenancy Act, 1898, to mean a 
period of one month from the date of 
service t»f the notice on the tenant for 
ejectment on account of arrears of lent. 

The Oii^sa Hindu Religious Endow* 
ments [Am^^ndment) Act, 1 j44 (3 5-1944) 

I'o irive the Commisaioner of Hindu 
ReliKi oud Endowments powt r to modify 
or CHiiccl schemes concerning certain 
endowments in Noith Orissa just in the 
same way as he can modify or cancel a 
scheme settled hy himself under the 
Orissa Hindu Religious Endowments 
(Amendmeni) Act, 1939. 

The Madras Estates land (Orissa 
Amendment Act, 1944 (26-4 J944) :--To 
extend the period prescubed U B 172 of 
Madras Estates land Act, 1908, for filing 
applications for revision of recoids of 
rightb tiom two to four yeais and to 
provide a special commission to hear 
revision application aftei they have been 
heard by tlie Revenue Oommissivincr. 

The Oiissa Legislative Assembly, Sala* 
ries and Allowance (Temporary Repeal) 
Act, 1944 \27-7 1914) To stop pa} men t 
of salaries and allowances to Bpeakcr, 
Deputy Bpeakcr and members of the 
Assembly lor so long as Pioclamation 
under Btction 93 of the Government of 
India Act, l9.i5, remains in foice 

Government of Assam 

The Assam Hindu womea'h rights to 
property {Extension to Agricultural Land) 
Act, IMS {7-12 1943 :-lo extend the 
operation of the Hindu Women’s Rights 
to Property Act, 1937, and the Hindu 
Women’s Riglils to Property (Amend- 
ment) Act, 1938, to agiicultural land in 
the Province of Asmara in order to give 
better lights to womtu in respect of 
agricultural land. 

The Assam Debt Coucihaticn (Amend- 
ment) Act, 1948 (9- 12-1948) \ — lo Amend 
the Assaiii Debt Conciliation Act, 1936 
in order to make it possible to enforce 
agreements on the heirs of debtors and 
also to enforce attendance of creditors 
before Debt Oomdliation Boards. 

The Assam Maternity Benefit Act, 
1944 (Act I of 1944) (l4-l-l94^) :~To 
regulate and to provide for maternity 
benefits to women workeis in certain 
classes of employment. 

The Assam Nurses\ Midwives' and 
Health Visitors' Registration Act, 1944 
(Act ir of 1944) (27-8-1944) To provide 
lor the registration and better training of 

16 


nurses, midwives and health visitors In 
Assam. 

The Assam Finance Act, 1944 (Act III 
of 1944) (30-8-1944) :-To fix the rates at 
which agricultural income shall be taxed 
under the Assam Agricultural Income* 
Tax Act, 1939. 

The Assam Local Board Elections 
(Emergency Provisions) Act, 1944 (Act 
IV oj 1944) (30 3-1944) :—To provide for 
the postponement of Local Board 
Elections. 

The Assam Municipal (Amendment) 
Act, 1944 (Act V of 1944) (6-4-1944) 
Further to Amend the Assam Municipal 
Act, 1923, in order to empower Municipal 
Boards to issue licences for short-term 
cinema shows, dramatic performances 
circuses, variety shows etc. 

The Assam Motor Vehicles Taxation 
(Amendmeni) Act, 1944 (Act VI of 1944) 
{()-4’l944) :—Fuither to amend the Assam 
Motor Vehicles Taxation Act, 1936, in 
oidoi to exempt the extra weight of the 
Producer Gas Plant fitted to a motor 
vehicle from taxation and to reduce the 
the tax for vehicles propelled by this 
form of fuel by 50 per cent, 

The Assam Dadans Act, 1944 (Act 
VII of 1944) (8 4-1944) To gather 
information about, and settle claims in 
respect of dadans or advances to cultiva- 
tors on crops. 

Government of Sind 

The Bombay Finance {Sind Second 
Amendment) Act, No. XXVII of 1949 
(19-8-1 US) : — To rectify with retrospec- 
tive tffect, the omission ui Bind Act II 
of 1943 which provided for the levy of 
duty on energy consumed for lights and 
fans in respect of industiial undertakings 
bill omitted to levy duty on energy con- 
sumed for industrial {>ower and also 
domestic power. 

The City oJ Karachi Municipal 
(Amendment) A.ct, No I of 1944 (25-3-44) 

: — 'i’o lestih t the power of the Corpora- 
tion to alter names of streets and public 
places vested in the Corporation. 

The Bombay Local Fund Audit (Sind 
Amendment) Act, No, H of 1944 ^3-8- 
44) : — To remove certain practical dinicul- 
(les which the Audit Department had 
exj'Piiencid in working the Bombay Local 
Fund Audit Act, 193u. 

The Bombay Loral Boards (Sind 
Amendment) Act, No. Ill of 1944 (26-3- 
4 i) 0 widen the franchise for the 

I O'-al Boird flections nnd bring it into 
hue with ilie fiaiuhise piesciibed for the 
Assembly elections in the territorial con- 
stitueucies. 

The Bombay Finance (Sind Amende 
rnent) Act, No. IV cf 1944 (26-3-44) 
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discontinue the levy of duty on electri- 
city conflumed for indu'^trial purposes. 

The Stnd Police Rifles Force [Amend- 
ment] Act. No. V of J9H (28-8 44) To 
make certain acts not specifically men- 
tioned in the Act punishable and to make 
certain offences coij;nizable 

The Sind Medical Act, No. Vf of 1944 
(28-S-44) : — To countilute a separate 
medical Council for Sind and to provide for 
the rej^istration of medical practitioners. 

The Bombay District Police (Smd 
Amendment) Act, No. VII of 1944 (80 3- 
44) : — To provide for the appointment of 
the Principal of the Central Oonatables 
(Recruits) Training Schools established 
in the Province and invest him with 
power to punish officers subordinate to him. 

The Bombay Co-nperativp Snciettps 
{Sind Amendment') Act, No. VIII of 1944 
{80-8-44 ) To provide that the dispute 
between a society and a surety of an 
officer, etc. of the society shall also be 
decided by arbitration. 

The Stnd Shops and Establishments 
{Amendment) Act, No. IX of 19 tl (/-4- 
44 ): — To vest Provincial Gov*rnment 
with power to appoint a Chief Inspector 
and to make some minor amendments. 

The Sind Suppression of Hur Out- 
rages {Amendment) Act, No. X of 1944 
{7-4-44) I'o extend the life of the Act 
by one year. 

The City of Karachi Municipal 
{Amendment) Act, No. XI of 1944 (5 4- 
1944) : — To discontinue for the period of 
war the publication of quait^rly accounts 
of the corporation in the official Gaz^’tte 
with a view to effect economy in paper. 

The Bombay Town Planning (Stnd 
Amendment) Act, No. XII tf 1944 (8-4- 
44) : — ^To remedy certain defects in the 
Bombay Town Planning Act, 1915, which 
came to notice in the working of the Act. 

Thp Sind Deti Leti (Amnidment) Act, 
No. XIII of 1944 : — I'o remove certain 
defects which came to notice in the 
working of the Act. 

The Sind Money-Lenders Act, No. 
XIV 1944 (Assented to by the Governor- 
General on 27-6-44 ) 1 o legnlate the trans- 
action of money-lending in the province 
and to provide for the registration of 
money-b nders. 

The Hakim and Vatdyas Act, No. XV 
of 1944 {Assented to by the Governor- 
General on 6-7-44) : — I'o raise the stan- 

dard of practice in Indian systems of 
medicine in the piovmce by giving 
Hakims and Vaids necessary training on 
modern lines and thereby raising their 
status. 

The Bombay Municipal Boioughs 
{Sind Amendment) Act No. XVI of 1944 
(21-8-44) To abolish the system of joint 


electorate introduced by Sind Act XV 
of 1940. 

The Bombay Local Boards and 
Bombay Municipal Boroughs {Sind Amend- 
ment) Act, No. XVII of 1944 {21-8-44) 

: — To amend the Municipal Act in order 
to provide that only such persons as 
actually possess the appropriate qualifica- 
tions under the Assembly franchise on 
the date with reference to the Municipal 
or local Board roll is prepared should be 
included in the rolls. 

The Karachi Small Causes Court 
(Amendment) Act, Ao. XVIII of 1944 
(24-8-44) : — ^To amend section 29 of the 
Karachi Small Causes Court Act and to 
state more clearly the extent to which 
section 94 of the Civil Procedure Code 
shall be applicable to that Court 

Bill No XI of 1944 To make better 
provisions for preventing the adultera- 
tion of foods and the sale of such foods. 

It is proposed to repeal the Bombay 
Prevention of Adulteration Act, 1925, and 
to enact in its place a more comprehen- 
sive and effective measure. 

Government of Bombay 

The Arnold Marriage Validating Act^ 
1943 (Bombay X of 1948) (2-12-1948) : — 

'lo validate the marriage solemnized in 
good faith but without authority between 
Albert Churles Arnold and Qwendoliue 
Ethel 8canlon. 

The Bombay Betting Tax (Amend- 
ment Act, 1943 (Bombay XI of 1943) 
{12-12-1948) To provide for the increase 
of a toiahsator tax and a betting tax to 
lo per cent in each case. 

The Bombay Weights and Measures 
(Amendment) Act, 1943 {Bombay XII of 
1948) (16-12-1943) : — I'd make it obligatory 
on traders to produce for Inspectors all 
weights or measures or weighing or 
measuring instruments kept on any 
premises used for trade whether such 
weights etc., are used or are in their 
possession for use for trade or not. 

The Bombay Entei tainments 

{Amendment) Act, 1943 (Bombay Xlflll of 
1943) (28-12-1943) To increiuTse the rates 
of dutbs under the Boml 2 *YCfcy Entertain- 
ments Duty Act, 1923. ^rr 

The Bombay Inftfurease of Stamp Duties 
Act. 1943 (Bombr XIV 'of 1943) (28-12- 
1943) :--Tn in^p/jrease by a surcharge of 50 
per cent the r stamp duties leviable under 
the Tndij^hoi Stamp Act, 1899. 

The hBomhay Increase of Court Fees 
Act, 19loL3 (Bomhau XV of 1943) [28-12- 
1943) -To increase by a surcharge of 25 
I'er ceiifeyit the fees leviable undei the Court 
Fees { ^ct 1870. 

%.7ie Bombay Co-operative Societies 
(An^jiiendment) Act, 194S (Bombay XVI of 
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1948) {19-12- 1943) (a) To give aibitra- out board in certain areas in the Province 
tion awards or liquidatoia' orders the and in particular to provide for controli- 
Btatus of a deciee, and mg the rents or rates chargeable for such 

(b) To provide for a pummary pro- BU])ply of Hccommodation and for preven- 
cedure for seitlement and lecovery of the ting in certain areas evictiou from the 
defaulted instalments in reBj)ect of di ben- accommodation supplied. 
tureB guaranteed by Government of land The Bombay Giowth of Food Crops 
mortgage banks and to take precaiitionaiy Act 1944 (Bovibay VIII of 1944) {20-6^ 
measures provid(d in Chapter XI of the 1944) To provide for regulating the 
Bombay Land Revenue Code, 1879, foi tultivution of cio]m with a view to grow- 
ths recovery of these dues. mg more food crops in the Province 

The Bombay Public Conveyances The City of Bombay Mtinxcipal Corpo- 
(Amendment) Act, 1948 (Bombay XV III ration {ExUnswn of Term) Act, l944 
of 1948) {17- h 1944) \ — I’o make the Act (Bombay IX of 1944) {9’0-iy44)\^TiO 
applicable to cycle rick-shawF. the life of the Coit»oration for a further 

The Bombay Legislature Members (Re- period of two jears i.e. till April 1, 1947. 
moval of Disqualifications) (Amendment) The Mussalman Wakf, Bombay Public 
Act, 1944 (Bombay I of 1944) (29-2-1944) Trusts RcgihLrati*on and Parst Public 
: — Not to di^quallfy a person for eiccuon Trusts Rcgisli ation ^Amendment) Act, 
or continuance as a member of cither 1944 (Bombay X of 1944) (3-7-1944 ) : — 
Chamber of the Bombay Legislatuie by 'io dispense with the publication in news- 
reaeon only that he holds or accepts any papeis of tl e lists and statements of sums 
office in the sei vice of the Crown in India standing lo the credit of the trusts' 
certified by the Government of Bombay administmtinn funds to Pave paper and 
to be an office created for a purpose cou- cost of publication 

nected with the prosecution of the wai. The Bombay Umveisity (Amendment) 
The Bombay Land Improvement Sche- Acti 1944 (Bombay XI of 1944) (3-8- 
mes (Amendment) Act, 1944 (Bombay III i9i^) To provide that casual vacancies 
of 1944) (28-3-1944) (a) '1 o imiower the phall bo fill, cl only for the residue of the 

Board to make legulations for cariying teim of office of the persons who have 
out the objects of the scheme; ceased to he mcmbeis and that the casual 

(b) To prescribe a penalty in addition vacancy of an elected low shall not 
to the liability for the cost of maiiiten- be filled if it occuis witbin six monibs pre- 
ance and repair of woiks so that cases of ceding the date on which his term of 
failure to maintain and repair the woik office expires. 

should be as few as possible. . The Bombay Irrigated Crop Eegula- 

(c) To extend the scope of the exis- (Bombay XII of 1944) 

ting Section ‘>5 (1) to cover sebemes sub- (23-8-1944) :~To piovide for the maximum 
sidized by the Piovincial Government or euhivaiion of and the maximum use of 
by any trust and schemes necepsary in water in, lands under command of irri- 
the intereet of meinbere of Hie Majestj’s pa.iow works in the Province and for 
forces, either serving or retiied and of increased cultivation ol food ciops in 
their dependents, such lauds. 

The Bombay Finance (Amendment) Government of Madras 

Act, 1944 [Bombay IV of 1944) (4 3-1944) The Madias Local Boards (Second 
To extend the life of the Bombay Amevdnuni) Act, 1943 (Madias Act XIX 
Finance Act of 1932 by one moie year. of 1943) (3-10-1943) : — 'io provide for the 
The Bombay Rent Restriction (Amend- appoinimtni ol executive officers in pan- 
ment) Act, 1944 (Bombay V of 1944) {24- chayats notified by the Government and to 
3 1944) : — To extend the life of the define the duties and powers of such officers. 
Bombay Rent Act of 1989 by one more year. The Madras Co-opirative Societies 
The Bombay Non Urban Labour (Amendment) Act, 1943 (Madras Act XX 
Housing, Sanitation and Provision Shops oj 1943) (13 10-1943) : — lo amend the 
Act, 1944 (Bombay VI of 1944) (16 4- principal Act to facilitate tl)e recovery of 
1944) : — To provide for the opening of sums due to co-oj ei alive societies in 

E rovision shops for and regulating the Orissa from members of such societies 
ousing and sanitary conditions of non- who aie residing in this Presidency, 
agricultural labour in areas outside the The Madias Proprietory Estates' 
municipal and cantonment limits. Village Service and Heieditary vtllage- 

The Bombay Rents, Hotei Rates and offices, (Amendment < Act, 1943 (Madras 
Lodging House Rates (Control) Act, 1944 Act XXI of 1943) (IS- 10-1948) i — To 
(Bombay VII of 1944) (8-6-1944) To allow a minor legistered as heir to s 

regulate the supply of accommodation village office under the two principal Acts, 
whether lesidential or Don-residential fur- a period of five years from the termination 
nished or unfurnished and with or with- of his war service to qualify for the office. 
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The Madras Prohibition (Suspension) 
Act, 1943 (Madras Act XXII of 1943) 
{$• 1 1~194S) provide for the HUBpen' 

■ion of the operation of certain proviBiona 
of the Madras Prohibition Act, 1937, in 
the districts in which it was in force and 
the revival of the Madras Abkari Act, 
1886. in those districts. 

The Madras Pawnbrokers Act, 1948 
(Madras Act XXIII of 1943) (6 !!• 
1943) :—7'o regulate and control the 
business of pawnbrokers in the Presidency 
by licensing pawnbrokers and fixing the 
maximum rate of inteiest chargeable by them 

The Tambaram Tuberculcsts Sana- 
torium (Regulation of Buildings) Act 
194s (Madras Act XXIV of 1943) (22- 
111943): — ^'I'o provide for the control of 
the construction of buildings in the 
neighbouihood of the Government Tuber- 
culosis Sanatorium at Tambaram, and for 
the exclusion, modification, or restriction 
of enactments relating to public health 
from or in such neighbourhood. 

The Andhra University (Amendment^) 
Act, 1948 (Madras Act XXV of 1943) 
(3 12-1948) : — To remove the ]>rohibition 
imposed by section 26 (c) of the Andhra 
University (Second Amendment) Act, 1942, 
in the case of vacancies in seats on the Syndi- 
cate and the Finance Committee to which 
nominations are made by the Chancellor 

The Andhra University (Second 
Amendment) Actt 1943 (Madras Art 
XXVI of 1943} (8-12-1943) :~To omit the 
reference to Gan jam in the Andhra 
University Act, 1925. 

The Madras University (Amendment) 
Act, 1943 (Madras Act XXVII oj 1943) 
(12-12-1943) To enable the Madias 
University to institute, maintain and 
manage colleges and laboratories of its 
Own outside the limits of the University 
and to confer degrees and other academic 
distinctions on students who have pur- 
sued approved courses of study in such 
colleges and laboratories and passed the 
prescribed examinations. 

The Madras Elementary Education 
(Amendment) Act, 1943 {Madras Act 
XXVIII of 1943) (23-12’ 1943) 

amend section 34 (i) of the Elementary 
Education Act to make it clear that 
exemptions from the water and drainage, 
lighting or scavenging tax under the 
Madras District Municipalities Act or the 
Madras City Municipal Act should not 
be taken into account when determining 
the education tax levied under that section. 

The Criminal Tribes (Madras Amend- 
ment) Act, 1943 (Madras Act XXIX of 
1948) (23-12-1943) To substitute the 
expression ''notified tribe” for "criminal 
trine** in the criminal Tribes Act, 1924, 
lo enable the Government to issue a 


notification applying certain provisions 
of the main Act and not nrceesary all 
its provisions to peisons addicted to the 
commission of non -bailable efiVnees and 
also to amend the mam Act in certain 
other respects. 

The Madras Pestriciion of Habitual 
Offenders Act, 1948 (Madras Act XXX 
of 1948) (28-12’ 1948) :--3o provide for the 
application of the provisions of the 
Criminal Tubes Act, 1924. to individual 
hsbiiual oflenders so that, where necessary, 
resiiictions may be placed on the move* 
ments of such ofiTenders or a duty laid on 
them to notify their lesidcnces etc., as 
provided in that Act. 

The Madras Debt Conciliation (Second 
Amendment) Act, 1943 (Madras Act 
XXXI of 1948) (81-12-1943) :-To 

authorise the Government to direct M 
that a Debt Conciliaiion Board shouid 
not receive fresh aptilications after a 
specified date and (b) that the applica- 
tions received after a specified date and 
not disposed of before the date referred 
to in (a), should not be proceeded with. 

The Madras Estates Land (Temporary 
Amendment) Act, 1944 (Madras Act I of 
1944) (3-1-1944) : — 'j o provide for the 

temporary assignment subject to certain 
conditionB, of ryoti land situated in an 
estate and not aheady in the posseBsion 
of a ryot or tenant, for periods ranging 
from H to 5 years for the purpose of raising 
fond ciof B, diinng the piistnt emergency. 

The Madras Disinct Munictpalines 
and Local Boards (Amendment) Act, 
V„44 (Madiui- Act 11 of l944) (17-21944) 

'lo provide for the rtm(*val ol difiicul- 
ticB exturienced in the administration of 
distiict inunicipHlities and local boards 
in cases where the Chairman or Vice- 
Chairman or the Piesident or the Vice- 
President is not likclj to exeicise or dis- 
charge some or all of his t)ower6 and duties. 

The Madras City Municipal and 
District MumctpahUen (Amendment) Act, 
l944 (Madras Act 111 of 1944) (28-2- 
- 1944 : — To smn.d the Madras City 
Municipal and District Municipalities 
Acts so as to make it clear that the 
deduction of 10 i)ti cent made from the 
gross annual rent of lands and build- 
ings when assessing them to property 
tax, should be allowed Only in respect ol 
the building and not in respect of the 
site on which it stands or the adjacent 
lands occupied as an appurtenance thereto. 

The Madias Public Health {Amend* 
ment) Act, l944 (Madras Act IV ol l944) 
(28-2-1944) :~To make separate provieion 
Id the princi| al Act lor the treatmeoi 
and control of leprosy which is now 
regulated along with other inlectioui 
diseases. 
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Th% Madras Hindu Religious Endov)- 
ments (Amenument) Act, l944 (Madras 
Act V of 1944) (7 ‘8-1944) : - lo provide 
lor the Mboliiiou of Um pit committeeB, 
Ike Appoiiiimeul of Attibiaut CommiB- 
kiouerti to diBchai^e cenutu dutiet now 
peciormed by leiuplt OummiiieeB aod tbe 
griiui ui addi lion til powers to ibePreBident 
of the Board lo impiove itB woikiug. 

Tke Madras Local Boards (Amende 
ment) Act, 1944 (Madras Act VI of 1944) 
(2B‘8‘l944)i — io amend sectiOD bO (i) ol 
the mam Act to empower diBtiict collec- 
tors to It quire laiid-iioldeib in proprietary 
estates to luiniBli hsis of the lands held 
by them in the faBli yeais 1350, 1351 and 
ld55i for the pnrpofce of fixing the rent 
value of such lands for the triennium 
comprising iasli years 1.553, 1354 and 135). 

The Madras Commercial Ciops 
Maikets (Amendment) Act, 1944 (Madras 
Act VII of 1944) (24^3‘1944, i—lo provide 
for the postponement of the elections to 
market committees for the peiiod of the 
present war in view of the labour and 
expenditure involved in the preparation 
of electoral lolls and holding of eleciions 
and also of the present acute shoitage of 

The Madras District Municipalities 
(Amendment) Act, 1944, (Madras Act 
VIII 1944) (97‘S-1941):— To enable the 
Government to direct such of the munici- 
pal councils as are levying the propeiiy 
tax at comparatively low rates to raise 
the tax to a rcHSonable level. 

The Madras Regulation of the Sale 
of Cloth (Repeal) Act, 1944 (Madras Act 
IK of 1944) (;g5-4.1«44) ;—lo repeal the 
Madras Kegulation of the bale of Cloth 
Act, 1937, with effect from April 1, 1944, 
as the labour involved in the administra- 
tion of the Act was out of all pioportion 
to the revenue derived from the licensing 
fees levied under it. 

The Madras General Sales Tax 
(Amendment) A<;t, 1944, {^Madras Act X 
oj 1944) (26 4-1 944) To amend the main 
Act (i) to provide that dealers whose 
annual turnovers are bv tween Ks. 10,000 
and Ks. *15.000 Bhould pay sales tax at 
the rate of Ks. 8 per month and those 
whose turnovers are between Ks. 15,000 
and Ks. 20.000 should pay at the rate of 
Ks. 12 per month, and (ii) to withdraw 
the exemption from tax, of sales of 
bullion and specie. 

The Andhra University (Amendment) 
Act, 1944 (Madras Act XI o^ 1944) 
(1-7-1944) To amend section 15 class 
ill, olsuse (4) of the main Act to enable 
the headquarters of recognised secondary 
schools in areas which originally formed 
pert the Ganjsm district but were 
erMMisried to the Vizsgaptam district 
tOBsaqaent on the formation of the Orissa 


Province, lo take part in the election of 
two members to the Senate of the 
UniveiBity. 

I'he Madras Tobacco Taxation of 
Sales and Luensing (Rtpeal) and General 
Sales Tax (Amendn etit) Act, 1944 (Madras 
Act XII of 1944 (1-7-1944) To repeal 
the Madras Tobacco Claxaiion of bales 
and ijt euBing) Act, 19.59, and to exclude 
all loims of tobacco from the provisions 
ol the Madias General Sales 'lax Act, 1939. 

Thf Tf> umului-Tirupati Devat^thanams 
(Amendment) Act, 1944 (Madras Act, 
XIll of 1944 (8-7-1944 To amend 
section 5C ol tlie main Act to enable the 
Tiiumaiai-'i iiu]>ati Devusthanams Com* 
luiltee to establish and maintain a first 
grade leBidential college at or near 
'I'llUpHtl. 

The Legal Practitioners (Madras 
Amendment) Act, 1944 (Madras Act, XIV 
of 1944, (14-7-1944) :—'lo amend the main 
Act 10 piovide for the constitution, 
where necessaiy, of a committee of legal 
practitioiurs (i) lor any taluk at any 
place other than Ks headquartirs or (ii) 
lor two or more taluks. 

The Andhra University (Second 
Amendment) Act, 1944 (Madras Act XV 
of 1944) (1-9 1944) :-~'lo amend the mam 
Act to give the Maharajah Saheb of 
Jeypoie a right to nominate two members 
to the Senate and the Chancellor a right 
to nominate on the recommendation of the 
Mabaiajah two members to the Syndicate, 

The Andhra University (Third Amende 
ment) Act, 1944 (Madras Act XVI of 
1944) (24-9-1944) % — To Amend section ^2 
(n) ul the main Act so as to enable the 
Academic Council to co-opt members 
from the staff of University colleges also. 

The Peiundurai Tuberculosis Sana- 
torium (Regulation of Buildings) Act, 
1944) (Madras Act XVII oJ 1944) (28 9- 
1944) : — io provide for the control of the 
constiuclion of buildings in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Tuberculosis Sanatonum 
at Perundurai and for the exclusion, 
modification or restriction of enactments 
relating to public health from or in such 
neighbourhood. 

The Madras Village Panchayats Bill, 
1940 -To make better provision in a 
separate enactment for the administra- 
tion of village affairs by panchayats. 

The Madras Local Boards (Second 
Amendment) Bill, 1941 To remove 
panchayats from the scope of the Madras 
L^al Boards Act. 1920, and confine the 
operation of the Act to District Boards 
and to make certain other amendmeota 
to the Act either for the purpose of 
removing certain difficulties encountered 
in working the Act or for the purpose 
of improving the admiuistnitiOB df 
District Boards, 
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The Madras Industrial Disputes Bill, 
194g:—‘’\o make provision for the pro- 
motion of ppHceful and amicable settle- 
ment of industrial disputes by conciliation 
and arbitration. 

The Annamalai University (Second 
Amendment) Bill, 1943 : — To amend the 
principal Act so as to secure the moie 
efficient working of the Act, the mam 
changes being abolition of the Academic 
Council, alteration of the constitution of 
Senate so as to make it a more represen- 
tative body, grant of effective powers to 
the Vice Chancellor, etc. 

The Madras Forest (Amendment) Bill, 
1944: — To amend the Madias horest Act 
to enable the Government in certain 
cases to place a private foiest or waste 
land under the contiol and management 
of an officer appointed by the Govern- 
ment and to make provision for the suc- 
cessful preservation of game in reserved 
forests and the regulation of the hlling 
of standing trees on lands outside 
reset ved forests. 

The Madras City Improvement Trust 
Bill. 1944 : — I'o provide foi the constitu- i 
tion of a Board of Trustees for the | 
improvement and expansion of the City ' 
of Madras by opening up congebted aieas, | 
laying out or altering streets and by | 
framing and executing improvement ' 
schemes. 

The Madras Irrigation Works (Re- 
pair St Improvement and Construction) 
(Amendment) Bill, 1944:— To amend the 
main '.Act (i) to make the laiidholdei 
liable only for so much of the cost ol 
the iriigution work constnuted b} tin 
Government on his lands, which is pio- 
portioiiate to the extent of the lands in 
his estate seived by the work and to 
limit his liability to an amount which 
would yield a net lelurn of 4 per cent 
and (li) to make provision for cases wheie 
an irrigation work is intended to setve 
partly lands situated in two or moie 
estates and partly ryotwaii lai ds. 

The Madras Estates Lani (Amend- 
ment) Bill, 1944 To amend section 3 
(2> (d) of the main Act so as to make U 
clear that wheie a giant as an inam is 
expressed to be of a named village, the 
area which forms the subject matter of 
the grant should be deemed to be an 
estate although it did not include certain 
lands in the village of that name which 
have already been granted on service 
tenure or been reserved for communal 
purposes or the like. , 

The Madras District Municipalities \ 
(Property Tax Validating) Bill, 1944 : - 
To validate the levy which had already 
been made by municipal councils of pio- 
perty tax on lands used exclusively for 


agricultural purposes in accordance with 
the provibions of sub-section (2) of section 
81 of the main Act instead of under sub- 
section (4) of that section. 

The Madras General Sales Tax 
(Second Amendment) Bill, 1944 ; — To 
amend section 14 of the main Act so as 
to empower inspecting officers to enter 
the place of business of a dealer and 
seize accounts, registers and other docu- 
ments if necessary, and to authorise 
gaz^'ticd officers specially empowered by 
the Govern merit to search pieraises other 
than those used for the conduct of busi- 
ness where there is reason to believe 
that true account books etc. are secreted 
I and to seizf' them. 

The Malabar Tenancy (Amendment) 
Bill, 1944: — 'Jo amend section 51 of the 
main Act to define clearly the scope of 
that section in regard to rent or nneha- 
vaiam imyable in kind and to piovidefor 
a fair and equitable way of determining 
the money equivalent of the commodities 
I specified in the section, dining the 
period of the war in view of the abnor- 
mal rise in their prices. 

The Madras District Municipalities 
(Second Amendment) Bill, 1944 • — 'I'o 
amend the main Act to provide that the 
governing body of a college maintained by 
a municipal council and affiliated to a 
University shall exeieise in respect of the 
'< iching staff and estubiishment of the 
College, the poweis of appointment, 
contiol and punishment. 

The Madras Dnyation Cess (Amend- 
ment) Bill, 1944 : — 'J o amend the main 
.Vet so us to make it clear that the water 
cess levied undei the Act is not a tax on 
land but a fee levied for iho water sup- 
plied or used for the irrigation of land. 

The Madras Prevention of Begging 
Bill, 1944 'io provide for the preven- 
tion of begging in mofussil areas and to 
commit offenders in certain cases to 
woikhouses or special homes. 

Govt, of United Provinces 

The United Provinces Municipalities 
(Amendment) Act, 1943 (26-11-1943 ) : — ^To 
avoid discrimination in regard to security 
of appointment and conditions of service 
between certain educational officers of the 
Municipal Board and the other employees 
of the Board who enjoyed such security 
under section 68 of the UP. Municipali- 
ties Act, 1916. 

The United Provinces Sugar Factories 
Control (Amendment) Act, 194S (1-12- 
1943 To secure thiee mam objects ; (1) 
to extend the operation of the Hugar 
Factories Control Act, 19.18, which was 
due to expire on June BO, 1944, upto 
June 30, 1947, (2) to set up a com- 
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mittee to advise the Government regard- 

the suitability of the various varieties 
of cane so as to brin^ about an all round 
improvement in sugarcane cultivation, 
(il) to provide that cano jrrown in the 
reserved area of a factory rIihII not be 
sold witliont the per mission of the Cane 
Coin rniSHiouer to another factory. 

The Co-operative Societies {United 
Provmccs) Amendment Art, 1941 {Is 3 
1944): — To impose an obligation on the i 
employer to make deduc ions fiorn tlic | 
salary of his employees who take loans 
from salary Earner’s Co-operative .Sociciies. I 

The ToUcc UTmfed Provinces Annul- 
vient) Act, 1944 i2G 7 1944): — To piovid*' 
for the punishment oi \Mthlioldinj» of 
increments or pioxnotion on the suboidi- 
nate police force 

The United Provinces Fire Service 
Act,1044 (26-7-1944) To ^ive respon- 
Bihiiity to Provincial Government for the 
adiquacy and efficiency of the peace- 
time fire-fij;hting orpianisations in the 
towns of Alira. Allahabad, Benares, 
Cavunpoie and Lucknow and any other 
tO\Mi to which the Act may be applied 

The United Piovuices Nuises, Mid- 
ivivcs, Assistant Midwives and Health 
Visit ’Vs' Registf atum {Amend meut) Act, 
1944 {3 1-7 1944) : — To improve the status 
and conditions of service of the nursinj^ 
profession and to secure for them widn 
repicsentation in the Nurses and Midwi^’cs 
C mncil. 

The Court Fees (United Province 
Amendment' Act, 1944 {27 9-1944) By 
hcclion 49 (1) of the thud schedule of the 
Aibitiation Act. 1940, the piovisions of 
the Code of Civil Procedure had beni 
repealed and thus the refeience to para 
graph 17 and 20 in Article 18 of schedule 
11 of tiie Court Fees Act had become 
irrelevant. By this act the reference to 
paragraph 17 and 20 C P.C. has been 
substputed by a rcfeience to the Aibitra- 
tion Act, 1940. 

The United Piovtnces Town Improve- 
ment (Amendment) Act, 1944 {0-10-1944 
: — To provide for better repiesentation of 
various interests in the Cawnpoio 
Improvement Trust. 

Central Provinces and Berar 

The Central Provinces and Bertr 
Finance (Annual) Act, 1944 (I of 1944) 
(26-8-44) i — To continue the operation of 
certain taxation Acts, and to provide for 
the levy of a surcharge on court fees 
and stamp duties and increase in enfci- 
tainments duty with a view to serine 
additional revenue to the Province and 
to check widc-soread inflationary 
tendency. 

The Central Provinces and Berar 


Regulation of Couching Act, 1944 (II of 
1914) (26-3-44) : — I'o prohibit the practice 
of couching of cataract by persons who 
are not registered practitioners or by 
pcisoiiH who do not possess qnaliflcations 
cutiiling them to he r -gislered as such. 

The Central Provinces and Berar 
Mt)tor Vehules Taration (Amendment) 
Act, 1944 {III of 1944) (29-3 44) z—'I’o 
change the hams of taxatio ' on goods 
vehicles partly to check inflationarv 
loiidency and partly to me‘ t changed 
conditions. 

The Cejttral Provinces and Berar 
^ Municipalities (Amendment) Act, 1944 
‘ (TV of 1944) (9 6-44) : — To iienalise 
I public beggii.g within the rnniiicipal 
limits and to make it obligatory upon 
municipal committees to maintain poor- 
hoiiHes. 

The Central Pi ounces and Berar Pro- 
hibit ion (Amend meat) Act, 1944 (V of 
1944) {7-8 4 1) : — To < m|V)v\er Government 
to ex**Iude a particular area fiOrn the 
Opciution of the Central Provinces and 
Berar Prohibition Act, ]lM 8 (VII of 19:48). 

The Berai Land Revenue Code 
(Amendment) Act, 1911 {VI of 1944) 
(4-9-44) : — To enhance the maximum rate 
of jaulm and Malmr cchh to enalile 
Government to recover the increaBe sanc- 
tioned in the emoluments of jaglias and 
Mahars to meet the increased cost of 
living. 

The Nagpur Impiovement Trust 
(Amendment) Bill, 1944 i — To remove 
certain doubts ngarding the powers of 
the Nagpui Improvement Trust to under- 
take schemes for expansion and develop 
merit within the municipal limits; to 
provide for powers in lespect of sewage 
disposal, and to remove defects reveakd 
by the operation of the principal Act. 

Government of Bihar 

The Bihar Ente? tainments Duty (War 
Surcharge Amendment) Act, 1943 (Bihar 
Act Vlil of 1943) (5-11-1943). The Bihar 
Coui t-iees {War Sui charge Amendment) 
Act, 1943 (Bihar Act IX of 1943) (5-11- 
1943). The Bihar Stamp (War Surcharge 
Amendment) Act, 1943 (Bihar Act X of 
1943) (15-11-1943) To combat inflation 
by imposing a surcharge not exceeding 
the amount of tin* tax payable under the 
Bihar Entertainments Duty Act, 19.47. 
and of approximately 2.5 per cent on all 
court-fees and stamp diPies leviable 
respectively under the Court Fees Act, 
1870, and the Indian Stamp Act, 1899, 
as in force in Bihai, and to increase the 
fund created to provide money for Post- 
war lieconstruction. 

The Bihar Local Self-Government 
(Temporary Extension of Term of Office) 
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Act, 1944 (Bihar Act 1 of 1944) 

1944} To aecuro power to poatpooe for 
the duration of the war all general 
elections in District Boards by extending 
the term of otfica of members of District 
and liOcal Boards. 

The Bihar Tenancy (Amendment) Act, 
1944 (Bihar Act II of 1944) (!y-2’1944) 
lo empower officers other than the Ool lec- 
tors of districts to dispose of appeals in 
rent commutation cases under toe section 
40 (6) of the Bihar Tenancy Act, 1883. 

The Jharia Water-Supply (Ameni- 
meat) Act 1944 (Bihar Act III of 1944) 
114-2^1944 ) To repeal a provision of the 
Jhana Water-Supply Act, 1914, which 
experience has shown to be unnecessary 
and a source of uncertainty. 

The Bihar Agricultural Income-tax 
(Amendment) Act, 1944 (Bthar Act IV 
of 1944) (10-3-1944) To fix a uniform 
bisisfor exempt ion from taxation under 
the Bihar Agricultural Income-Tax Act, 
19d8, by removing the existing provision 
regarding exemption on acreage basis and 
to raise, in view of the high prices of 
food crops, the multiple of the rent or 
cess valuation on the basis of which the 
asHcss**e may have his income calculated. 

The Jharia Water-Supply (Second 
Amendment) Jlct, 1944 (Bihar Act V of 
1944) (23-4-1944) To enable the Jhana 
Water Board to invest its surplus fuuds 
in Government securities or in other 
securities. 

The Bihar Sales Tax Act, 1944 (Bihar 
Act VI of 1944) (29-5-1944) 'I'o levy a 
ux on the retail sale of goods with a 
view to supplement the revenues of the 
province and to provide adequate funds 
for schemes of the nation-buildiug depart 
ment which may be undertaken as a 
part of Post-War Becoiistruc ion. 

The Bihar Municipal (Jlmendment) 
Act, 1944 (Bihar Act VII of 1944) 
(27-6-1944) To empower municipalities 
to imiKjse a tax on bicycles. 

The Bihar Provincialisation of Roads 
and Hospitals Act, 1944 (Bihar Jlct VIil 
of 1944) (80-6-1944) \--\o empower 

Government to take over and provincialise 
selected roads and hospitals now vested 
in local authorities for the efficient main- 
tenance of communications in the Pro- 
vince and for the provision of adi^quate 
medical facilities to the people of the 
province* 

The Bihar Lo;al Self-Government and 
Cess (Jlmendment) Jlct, 1944 (Bihar Act 
XI of 1944) (21-7-1944) To fix the rate 
of cess on annual profits at the present 
maximum rate of one oniia on each 
rupee of such profits and to increase the 
oioa iooome of District Boards by raising 


the rate of local cess on the annual ftlae 
of lands to a minimum of one anna and 
BIX pies on each rupee which may be 
increased by the District Board or by the 
Provincial Government to two annas on 
each rupee and to empower Government 
to prescribe the minimum expenditure to 
be incurred by District Boards on objects 
within tneir competence. 

The Patna University (Amendment) 
Jlct 1944 (Bihar Act IX of 1944) (29-7 • 
1944) -'ro make amendments in the 
Patna University Act, 1917, rendered 
necessary by the enactment of the Utkal 
University Act and to make provision for 
the retention of the existing strength of 
the Senate and the Syndicate of the 
Patna University. 

The Bthar Cooperative Societies 
(Amendment) Act, 1944 (Bihar Act X 
of 1944) (i-R-1944) To introduce a 
scheme extending the activities of the 
Bihar PiMvincial Oo-operative Bank on 
the lines adopted by the Oiedit Agricole 
d' Egypt under which advances of 
improved seeds, manures, and implementa 
and advaiices, against the pledge of 
produce, will be made to cultivators 
on a large s^'ale. 

The Hthar Local Self-Government 
Laws (J! mending) Jlct, 1944 (Bthar Act 
XII of 1944) (18-9-1944) To exclude tne 
application of local laws relating to local 
self-government and the jurisdiction of 
local authorities from caniooments and 
at the same time enable such local self- 
government functions as may be desirable 
to be carried on in those areas. 

The Bihar Tenancy (Second Amend- 
ment) Act. 1944 (Bthar Act Kill of 1944) 
(23 9-1944), The Chota Nagpur Tenancy 
(Amendment) Act, \944 (Bihar Act XIV 
of 1944) (23-9-1944) :—lo encourage the 
laudluids lO settle on temporary emer- 
gency wartime lease as much of surplus 
lands as possible by providing that occu- 
pancy and non-occupancy rights shall 
not accrue therein so as to promote the 
the Grow More Food Campaign. 

N.-W. F, Province 

The N,-W,F.P, Legislative Assembly 
(Members^ Allowances) (Amendment) Act, 
1944, (25’8-1944 )i^To authorise the 

Parliamentary {Secretaries to draw the 
daily allowafieo permissible to other 
M L.A.s during the session of the Legis- 
lative Assembly. 

The N,- W,F, P, Entertainments Duty 
(Amendment) Act, 19H (25-8-1944) 

To provide for the withdrawal uf the 
eoneession of issuing duty-free compli- 
mentary tickets by the management at 
well as by the lessor of the bailing. 



The Rajagopalachariar Formula 

Jinnah — Rajagopalachariar Correspondence 

The Muslim claim of self-determination was espoused by a pro- 
minent Congress leader, Mr. C Rajagopalachariar and on the 10th of July 
1944^ he published a formula which had been discussed with, and approved 
by, Mahatma Gandhi in March 1943 and which he had communicated to 
Mr. M. A Jinnah, President of the All India Muslim League, on the 8th of 
April 1924, The formula was intended to serve as a basis for settlement 
between the Indian National Congress and the All-India Muslim League. 

Mr Jinnah, while willing to place the formula before the Working 
Committee of the Muslim League, stated that he could not personally take 
responsibility “for accepting or rejecting it.** 

Mr. Rajagopalachariar, however, being of the view that it was futile 
to allow Mr. Jinnah, if he could not himself wholeheartedly back it, to put 
my proposal before the Muslim League**, the negotiations were closed. 

The following is the text of the exchange of correspondence between 
Mr. 0. Eajagopalachari and Mr. Jinnah : — 

Letter from Dated New Delhi, April 8, 1944. 

Dear Mr. Jinnah, 

Here is the basis for a settiement which I discussed with Gandhiji in March. 
194^ and of which he expressed full approval. He then authorised me to signify 
his approval of these terms should I be able to convince you of their being just and 
fair to all. As the Government have refused to relax any of the restrictions 
imposed on him to enable him to discuss or negotiate terms of any settVmetit, 11 
write this to you on his behalf and hope that this will bring about a finae 
settlement of the most unfortunate impasse we are in. You are aware of the 
intensity of my desire for a settlement. 1 was very glad when 1 found it possiblr 
to obtain Gandhiji’s approval of these terms. I hope that you will bestow youe 
fullest thought to the justice and fairness of these proposals and help to terminate 
a condition of affairs which is steadily causing all round deterioration in the 
country. 

Yours sincerely, 

(Sd.) 0. Eajagopalachari. 

Basis for Settlement 

Basis for terms of settlement between the Indian National Congress and the 
All-India Muslim League to which Mahatma Gandhi and Mr. Jinnah agree and 
which they will endeavour respectively to get the Congress and the league to 
approve. 

(1) Subject to the terms set out below as regards the constitution for Free 
India, the Muslim League endorses the Indian demand for independence and will 
co-operate with the Congress in the formation of a provisional interim Government 
for the transitional period. 

(2) After the termination of the war, a commission shall be appointed for 
demarcating contiguous districts in the north-west and east of India, wherein the 
Muslim population is in absolute majority. In the areas thus demarcated, a 
plebiscite of all the inhabitants held on the basis of adult suffrage or other practic- 
able franchise shall ultimately decide the issue of separation from Hindustan. If 
the majority decide in favour of forming a sovereign State separate from Hindustan, 
such decision shall be given effect to, without prejudice to the right of districts on 
the border to choose to join either State. 

(3) It will be open to all parties to advocate their points of view before the 
plebiscite la held. 

(4) In the event of separation, mutual agreerocnts shall be entered into for 
safeguarding defence, commerce and communications and for other essential 
purposes. 

17 
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(5) Any transfer of population eball only be on an absolutely voluntary basis. 

(6) These terms shall be binding only in case of transfer by Britain of full 
power and responsibility for the governance of India. 

Letter From **C.R.’* Dated New Delhi, April 17, 1944. 

Dear Mr. Jinn ah, 

'*l'he proposal I gave you in writing when we last met in Delhi must be still 
with you and perhaps you have read it over again and given further thought to it. 
I was much aisappointed, as you are aware* at your inability to approve of the 
terms. But I hope you may perhaps reconsider your position. I sincerely believe 
that the proposals form a fair and satisfactory basis of settlement. 1 shall be 
grateful to hear from you as to whether you have reconsidered the matter. 

Yours sincerely, 

(Sd). C. Rajagopalachari.” 

Telegram from '*C* R from Poona Dated June 80, 1944. 

Quaid-e-Azam Jinnah, Guest House, Brinagar. 

“My letter dated 17th April touching matter personally discussed on 8th April 
remains yet unanswered. Have now met Gandhiji who still stands by formula 
presented to you by me. 1 would like now publish formula and your rejection. 
This telegram is sent with Gandhiji's approval. I would like you at this juncture 
to reconsider your rejection. C. Kajagopalachari, “Dilkhush,” ‘‘Panchgani.” 

Telegram from Mr. Jinnah to “C.R.’’ Dated July 2, 1944. 

Your request to publish your formula. Your wrong version our talk that I 
rejected your formula is unfair and surpiising. True facts are— 1 was willing place 
your formula before Working Committee Muslim League, although it was not open 
to any modification, but you did not agree allow me to do so. Hence no further 
Step was taken. My reaction was that 1 could not personally take responsibility of 
accepting or rejecting it and my position remains same to-day. If Mr. Gandhi 
even now sends me direct his proposal, I am willing place it before Muslim League 
Working Committee.’*— Jinnah”. 

Telegram from C.R.” from Panehganl Dated July 4, 1944. 

“Thanks telegram, My letter 17th April showed how I felt over what I thought 
was rejection of formula so far as you were personally concerned, Bhall be glad 
indeed if, as your telegram suggests you did not reject it. Gandhiji, though not 
vested with representative or special authority in this xnattir, definitely approved 
my proposal and authorised me to approach you on the basis. Now again, he 
reaffirms his assent. Weight of his opinion would most probably secure Congress 
acceptance. You were un -willing to place it before League Council. I think no 

S urpose served by such procedure so long as it does not have your own support. — 
L Kajagopalachari.” ^ 

Mr. Jinnah's Telegraphic Reply from Srinagar Dated July 5, 1944 
"Regret unable go beyond my telegram 2nd July.— Jinnah.” 

“C.R.’b" Telegram from Panehganl Dated July 8 

“Your telegram of 5th received to-day (July 8.) With it private negotiation 
ends. It is necessary take public into confidence now. 1 am accordingly releasing 
entire correspondence ending your wire 5tb.— Kajagopalachari.” 

Rajagopalachari’s Reply to Critics 

The publication of the Rajaji formula raised a furore of conflicting 
opinions in the country. In this article specially contributed, Bajaji 
answers his various critics — the British, the Hindu Sanghatanists, the 
Indian States and other Minorities. 

“Do you agree with inference drawn in England that you favour full entry 
of the free Indian Government into the war against Japan.” 'J o this question put 
U) Gandhiji by the journal “Uavn/cada” the answer was an unambiguous three letter 
word “Yea.** To a second^ question put to remove the apprehensions of Anglo- 
American capital, Gandbiji’a answer was equally clear. He said that hia advice 
would be to respect all such interesta and to honour all agreements entered into. 
This sets at rest all specious excuses. 

The "Afam Stateman'* has well pointed out the two distinguishing factors in 
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the present tituaiion. Oandhiji has met the central demand of the Muslim league 
and he advises Indian co-operation during the war-period. The journal rightly 
wains the British Government that this chance for friendship may not come agaip 
and that, if BiiUn should ignore the present chance, it would confirm Indians in 
their distrust of British good faith. No wiser words were uttered. Let us hope 
that the intoxication of victory and good news in the war-zone may not cloud the 
intellect in the judgment of the no less important situation in Asia. 

The formula to which Gandhiji has consented concedes the maximum content 
of the League resolution of l94U it can heieafter only be a case of obstruction for 
obstruction’s sake, 'io make that kind of obstruction a justification for inaction 
is inconsistent with Briiain’s claims of responsibility for India 'i'he League has 
asked for the right to separate for certain tracts, and this has been fully conceded. 
The limitations by way of territorial re-adjustment with respect to composition of 
inhabitants and the plebiscite are inherent in the very claim made by the Muslim 
League. We cannot create states in the twentieth eentury at the bidding of 
politicians without asking the people concerned. A refusal to accept this offer 
because one cannot be sure of the result of a referendum is worse than Ulsiensm 
and cannot be a ground for putting off an Indo-Bniish settlement which is needed 
for the peace of the world. 

There is a chance now for the healing of all sores. My appeal to Britain, to 
the Muslim League and the people of India of all creeds and conimuDitiis is that 
we should not lose this opportunity. If we miss it again, we shall be where we are, 
which now is a continent- wide bog of corruption and degradation of spirit. Let us 
be practical and let us help one another. Not one of us can be happy or find our 
soul and our self-respect if we do not help one another now Mr. Bavarkar has 
stated that it is the duty of every Hindu Banghatanist to denounce my proposal. 
Mr. Savarkar may thus define the duty of his Hindu Banghatanists. But what 
about the duty of Indian haughaianists whose aim is to be free, and not only to 
organise against Muslims ? We see no alternative but violence and civil war if we 
do not support just self-determination. Civil war and violence msy have a theoreti- 
cal place in evolution, but it will not be peimitted by the British. They will 
prevent it as long as they have power aud hold Hindus and Muslims in full 
freehold. 

It IB said that I am far away from the Punjab, and Bengal, and that I should 
leave it to the people of those parts. We are leaving it to them* That is the 
meaning of the plebiscite: Aud if 1 am far away, is Gandhiji also far away ? And 
is Britain nearer, on whom you must depend, my brothers, if this controveisy should 
be kept unsolved ? Do you not realise that all tbe horrors you associated with 
Pakistan are already there? Wh.t we propose will reduce the scope of existing 
wrong. 

The argument of vivisection has been taken up by even some ministers of 
Indian Btates, Draw an outline map of India and insert all the Indian States on 
whose behalf these Ministeis claim soveieign right and treaty obligations from the 
British Crown. One can then understand tbe meaning of * Vivisection’. 

We have all read the statement of tbe Chancellor of Princes’ Chamber as 
well as the occasional contributions of esteemed ministers. There is nothing in 
these pronouncements beyond vague generalities. There is no offer in them on the 
main point required for Indian Fieedom and self-rule— the substitution of loyalty 
to Indian democracy for the *paramountcy' of tbe British Parliament. When Sir 
Btafford Cripps met the Princes, far from being xesponsive to national tendencies 
or falling into harmony with the national demand the Princes drove the eminent 
lawyer-ambassador to a tight corner by referring to tbe treatv-rights they held as 
against the British Government rights which they proposed to requisition not 
against foreign enemies or the mutual attacks of one Prince against another, but 
against the movement of democracy in their own territories as if that were insur- 
rection I The use of terms like allegiance to the British Crown cannot alter the 
fait that it is the British Cabinet and Parliament that exercise paramountcy. 

One cannot but be amused at the use of the phrase ’treaty’ when there is not 
a shred of independence on the side of these Princes but only subservience, as of 
subordinates, and tenor of the Political Department of the Viceroy Cannot the 
Princes see that it would be far more honourable and consistent with the dimity 
of their position to accept the tiue paramountcy of the Indian people, among whom 
they live in cultural, moral and material unity ? The suzerainty of Indian 
democracy is the l(»gical corollary of political progreaa. burely, more oonsideratioD, 
noM sympathy and more justice can be expected from the repriaentatives of tbe 
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Indian people than from the proud repreaentativea. of the might of Great Britain 
from whom they are divided aa much in spirit and material intereata as in distance 
The claim of the Indian States baaed on so-called treaties is not founded on any 
popular feeling in the States but is conceived only as a barbed-wire defence against 
democracy. Here is a continent-wide disturbing factor before which Pakistan palei 
into comparative insignificance. Every Indian State will, if this be granted, be an 
island under British suzerainty. No progress towards democracy is possible if this 
attitude on the part of the Piinces is adhered to. Let us hope and pray that the 
generalities occasionally indulged in by them will be converted into withdrawal of 
this anamolous claim, if only because of the irresistible tread of feeling among 
their subjects, that they should not be in a worse position than the people of 
British India to whom they are equal in every respect. 

Be this as it may, it does not lie in the mouth of those who stand for and 
press these so-called treaty rights of Princes to raise a discordant note in the name 
of unity and object to a scheme that places the decision as to the Muslim League’s 
claim in the hands of the people and seeks to respect the ascertained wishes of the 
people in the areas concerned. 

There are important minorities outside the Muslim and Hindu communities. 
They make no territorial or separatist claim. Their anxieties are in respect of equal 
civil and political rights with other citizens. This problem of just treatment of 
minorities is nothing new. It was threshed out at each stage of Indian constitu- 
tional reform, l^et us not invent and exaggerate distrust, as those who seek to 
divide us may wish* Let not the new technique of atrocity reports tempt us. The 
ambition of Indian democracy will be to set an example to the world on just 
government if notin Industries and Armaments. In this ancient land of imme- 
morial culture, the Kings bowed before Dharma, and tlie people of India will not 
be lees noble than the ancient Kings* This is an assurance planted in the genius 
of the land and of better value than the overlordship of Britain or the terms of 
any paper charter . — (National Press Syndicate), 

Opposition to Rajagopalachari Formula 

No public man of our country or generation, certainly no public man 
of outstanding influence and authority, has ever found himself in a position 
of such extreme difficulty as that in which his association with what has 
come to be known as the Bajagopalachariar formula for a Congress-League 
settlement has placed Mahatma Gandhi. In spite of differences, Mahatma 
Gandhi has hitherto been held in universal regard and esteem, indeed 
commanded unbounded influence with all sections of the people of India, 
except those represented by the Muslim League. While the esteem and 
regard in which he has hitherto been held remain undiminished and 
while his leadership for general political purposes is still unquestioned, in 
the vitally important matter of a Congress-League settlement based on Mr. 
Eajagopalachari’s formula, the Mahatma found himself at loggerheads with 
a large proportion of these sections if not indeed with most of them. It 
was not the case, as Mr. Rajagopalachari once tried to make out, that 
the opposition to his formula was confined only to the Hindu Mahasabha. 
The Sikhs in the Punjab was much and as openly up in arms against the 
formula as the Hindu Mahasabha while in the two major provinces that 
were directly and immediately affected by the formula a large majority of 
Congressmen, all in fact except those who instinctively support any and 
every action taken by the Mahatma, .had through their accredited 
spokesman publicly expressed their dissent from and their determination 
not to accept the formula. 

Next to the Congress the most important non-communal political 
party in India is the Liberal Party and the leaders of that party condemned 
the formula in scathing terms. Mr. Srinivas Sastri, than whom it is 
impossible to think of a statesman who is more singularly free from com- 
munal bias and whose relations with Mahatma Gandhi had always been 
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as friendly and cordial as those of any other non-party public man, 
subjected the formula to merciless criticism, though, of course, in bis usual 
oourteous and dignified manner. 

Mr. Sastri Condemns the Formula 

“My motive is real union— not the union to-day only to drive out the Britisher 
— but that kind of union which will (>ustain and remain in the land and make each 
one regard the other as brotherly, as friendly and as conjoined in the pursuit of 
common tasks that devolve on statesmen and patiiois of a great country,’* observed 
the Rt. Hon’ble F. S, Srinivasa Sastri^ making an exhaustive and critical analysis 
of Mr C. Rajagopalachaii’s formula for a communal settlement at a largely atten- 
ded public meeting held on the I3th. August 1944 at the Kanade Hall, Madras 
under the auspices of the Madras Nati nal Liberal Party. 

Mr. Sastti Lit sure that a plebiscite conducted only in those areas where the 
Muslims were in ‘'absolute majority” would result in favour of Pakistan and there 
was no doubt about it. 

At the outset, Mr. Sastri read out the Pakistan resolution of the Muslim 
League and the formula of Mr. Rajagopalachari for a communal settlement and 
said that the Pakistan resolution did not contemplate one single coherent Pakistan, 
and the words used in the resolution were in plural, namely, “autonomous units.*' 
It meant that, while in the noith west there might be a Muslim province which was 
sovereign, in the north-east there might be another such State and these two were 
not intended, so far .as the lesoluiion went, for one political sovereign State. 
Secondly, there was also no coiridor mentioned in that resolution. The language of 
the rcBOlutiuii seemed to imply that, while there would ceiiaiiily be two Muslim 
States, there was the possibility of a third or a fourth State as well if the contiguous 
areas referred to were not so contiguous as to foim one unit. 

Referring to the question of plebiscite, Mr. Sastri said that it would be more 
or less, a pre-determined matter. The plebiscite hud to be taken in the areas where 
the Muslims weie lu an ‘absolute majority* and the expiesKiou ‘absolute majority* — 
in political matters meant majority over all other commuiiiiies put together; this 
plebiscite being conhued only to those areas, it would declare in favour of Pakistan 
and there was no doubt about it. That was j»erhaps the reason why Mr. Itajagopala- 
chari had been saying frequently that there was no rise which the Mtu-lims need 
fear in giving to the minority the fairness of a i>lebiscite also. 

“Mr. Jinnah, so far as the formula goes, has tiiumi)hed,** continued the 
speaker. He (Mr. Jinnah) has got the principle of Pakistan admitted by those who 
have the greatest influence with the Coiigiess and with the country. He is a lucky 
man amongst the politiciHiis. Four years ago he got fiom Lord Linlithgow a 
declaration in which it was emphatically stated that no changes would be made in 
the future constitution of India unless beforehand the Muslim community had 
been consulted, and that community had also agreed to those changes. Mr. Jinnah 
can also pride himself on that point. He has got two great points — one from tue 
regular Viceroy of India and the other from the “un-oflicial Viceioy'* (laughiei). 

There is a third thing which he has got : it is not so clear on the face of it ; 
but we have to inter it. The Congress has always been claiming that the Muslim 
League is not the only representative of the Muslim community and in the latest 
step taken, the Mahatma and Rajaji have, without using these woids, it seems to me, 
accepted that position.** 

Adverting to the forthcoming Gandhi-Jinnah meeting, Mr. Sastri said : 
“Supposing Mr. Jinnah and Mahatma Gandhi come to an agreement, the Mahatma 
is going to talk to the Congress and, through the Congress, to the country and Mr. 
Jinnah is going to talk to the League and the matter will be settled for India. 
The Hindu Mahasablia is protesting strongly and the Sikhs aie doing the same 
in the Punjab. If these two persons, Mr. Gandhi and Mr Jinnah agree, however, 
what can the Hindu Mahasabha and the Sikhs do afterwards? So far aa 1 can 
see, they are saying that they will make trouble, and if they make trouble, it is a 
curious position in which we are landing ourselves. If there is a decision arrived 
at between the Oongress and the League, and supposing the Government accept 
it, this decision will have to be enforced, and enforced against the bitter opposition 
of the Hindu community and the bikh community, and these two great leaders, 
Mr. Jinnah and Mahatma Gandhi, should help the Government in putting down all 
dissidents in the country,” 
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Mr. SftBlri added that it ivas not right that any one community merely by 
putting its fert down and eaying “1 won’t, 1 won’t” should get its own way. 

‘‘What are the atepa that will be taken in order to enforce the agreement, if it 
is arrived at ?” Mr. Sastri asked and said : ”There will be no agreement at all, 
but, if there is one, how will it be enforced ? First of all, having agreed, Mr. 
Jinnah and the Mahatma, with their most important followers, have to ask the 
Viceroy for an interview, for, one of the conditions here, is that this agreement 
cannot take effect unless twe British Government agrees to transfer power to the 
Indian. Therefore, that point must be secured and it cannot be secured until the 
matter has been submitted to the Muslim League and the Congress ; it cannot 
be submitted to the Congress without its leaders being set free. For that 
purpose and for the purpose of ascertaining the minds of the British Government 
regarding their readiness to transfer power, these two people who have agreed 
should ask for an interview with the Viceroy. 

“What the Viceroy’s response would be it was highly problematical,” Mr. 
Sastri said. He felt that the Viceioy might say “well, look here. Do not come and 
ask for independence. We have already offered you the Cripps scheme.” He went 
on : “1 do not think, so far as human extends can be foretold, that there is a likeli* 
hood at all, or even a five per cent chance of the Government saying yes, you will 
have independence.” 

When a national Government was asked for, continued the speaker, the British, 
who were very clever people, would raise fresh questions during the discussion of 
which the war would come to an end. (Langhter) fcsupposiiig the British Government 
did agree to the demand of the two leaders, they would have to go to the areas to be 
demarcated and begin demaication. Before demarcation could take place there would 
be an interval during which the Hindus and the Mnnlims there — those who were for 
separation and those who were against it -could make their propaganda and they, 
as practical people, would have to consider whether that plebiscite would be 
conducted in a peaceful atmosphere. If Mr. Jinnah and his party from Bombay 
and other Pakistaniies from the rest of India could go to those areas to help their 
co-religionists, would not our Hindu friends theie, already m hopeless minoiiiy, 
ask for help from the Mahatma and Raj'.ji, because both of them had said that 
they did not want to give Pakistan, but Uiey were compelled to do so. “These 
people (Mr. Gandhi and Mr. Rajagopalachan) ought to go there lu my opinion, 
observed Mr. Sastri and added : ‘‘But they dare not go, having agreed lo the 
principle of Pakintan. It may not be quite proi)er for them to go.” 

Mr. Sastri added : "The princes in the Indian Stales would also have to be 
consulted in Bu<'h uiaiters of great importance. They must have a guarantee of 
protection which they were having from the paramount power.” He remarked ; “if 
they are to look lor protection, are they to look for protection to Hindustan 
or to Pakistan, in the west or in the east ?” The princes might, therefore, like 
India to be oue and undivided. 

Mr. Sastri further observed : ‘The Government of India who do not want to 
part with power may say twenty things to frighten the princes. We do not know 
what lines the princes will take. Very probably they will oppose the new movement 
altogether.” 

“Whether the princos oppose it or not, there is one man in the centre who is 
certain to oppose and say the worst things be can say and that is Dr. Ambedkar. 
He IB certain to make trouble” Mr. Sastri continued. 

Mr. Sastri said that be bad a shrewd idea that the British people were sin- 
cerely divided in their opinion as to Pakistan. There weie the Viceroy and the 
Governors of provinces who were entrusted with the daily task of administration. 
The tremendous Bengal problem had taught them a very bitter and severe lesson. 
Unless they had the resources of the whole country in their own bands and 
managed them as occasionu required their position would be made impossible. That 
was why Lord Linlithgow in the end quietly said : “i think India must be one, and 
Lord Wavell was obliged to make that declaration early enough. 

Mr. Sastri did not want that India should speak with four or five competing, 
perhaps contesting, voices at the peace conference. He declared that that was the 
reason why he had been saying for some yeais now that they could never allow 
India to be broken up. At that conference there must be one who would be able 
to say “1 represent the 400 millions of India. They all trust me. 1 am the Prime 
Munster of the dominion of India.” If he was able to say that be was sure that 
his voice would prevail and general Smuts would hang down his bead. 

Mr. Sastri continued : ”I dread this idea of division of India, I dread it 
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like poison. It is not ^oinp; to bring you what you want — the independence of 
India-even 1 may be willing to say ‘yes*, though 1 think it will be better for us 
to have one independent India instead of being four independent Indias quarreling 
with each other. However, such a thing is not going to happen ” 

Mahatma Qandhi and Mr. Rajagopalachari seemed to think, Mr. Sastri said, 
that the British people professed to fight for freedom of all a^.d for the establish- 
ment of democratic principles and theiefore when they asked for freedom it would 
not be possible for them to say “no’’. ‘It is no more than a slender string that 
will snap at the first touch of reality'* and it has already snapped. Only when the 
present British Govtrnment was displaced and another Government like the 
Labour Government came they might hope for something : but the Labour Govern- 
ment was not going to come in on its own merits”, he added. 

In conclusion Mr. Sastri said; “If we make mistake v>f a serious kind in the 
distribution of the provinces and in their arrangements we will be putting ourselves 
and our children into serious trouble and the mischief that we now do cannot be 
easily rectified”. 

The Gandhi — Jinnah Correspondence 

Since all thepe were happening Mr. Jinnah received a letter from 
Mahatma Gandhi dated July 17 and he replW to him on July 24. The 
following is the full text of the Gandhi- Jinnah correspondence released to 
the press on Wednesday September 29, 1944 : — 

Letter from Gandhi]! dated Panchgani, July 17. 

Brother Jinnah,— 'I here was a day when I could induce yon to speak in the 
mother tongue. Today 1 take the courage to wiite to you in the same language. 
I had invited you to meet me while 1 was in jail. 1 have not written to you 
since my release. But today my^ heart says that I should write to you. We will 
meet whenever you choose. Don’t regard me as the enemy of Islam or of the 
Muslims of this countiy. I am the tnend and soivant of not only yourself but of 
the whole world. Do not disappoint me. Your brother.— Sd. m. r. gandhi. 

Letter from Mr. Jinnah dated Srinagar, Juiy 24 

Dear Mr. Gandhi,— 1 received your letter dated July 17 here on July 22 and I 
thank you for it. 

I shall be glad to receive you at ray house in Bombay on my return, which 
will probably be about the middle of August. By that time T hope that you will 
have recuperated your health fully and »all be returning to Bombay. 1 would like 
to say nothi* g more till we meet. 

1 am very pleased to read in the press that you are making very good 
progress, and I hope that you will soon be alright. Yours sincerely,— Bd. M. A. 
JINNAH. 

The proposed Gandhi — Jinnah meeting could not take place in 
August as sohedulod owing to Mr. Jinnah’s indisposition. It however 
took place at Mr. Jinnah’s residence in Bombay on the 9th. September 
and continued till the 29th, September. The talks between the leaders 
centred round the Rajagopalachari Formula. The following is the text of 
the correspondence released to the Press after the negotiations had broken 
down : — 

Letter from Mr Jinnah dated September 10 

Dear Mr. Gandhi,- Wilh reference to our talk yesterday, September 9, I 
understood from you that you had come to discuss the Hindu-Muslim settlement 
with me in your individual capacity and not in representative character or capacity 
on behalf of the Hindus or the Congress, nor had you any authority to do so. 1 
naturally pointed out to you that there must be someone on the other side with 
authority holding a representative status with whom 1 can negotiate and, if possible, 
come to a settlement of the Hindu-Muslim question ; that for the position you had 
adopted there was no precedent; and that this raises great dilliculties in my way. 
As you know, I can only speak on behalf of the Muslim Leaiiup, as the President 
of the organisation which 1 represent, and as such 1 am subject to, and governed 
by. Its constitution, rules and regulations I think you realise and will admit that 
the aettlement of the Hindu* Muslim question is the foremost and the major hurdle, 
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and nnlesfl the representatives of these two nations put their beads together, how 
one to make any headway with it ? 

Points for Clarification 

Nevertheless, I explained to you the Lahore resolution of March 1940, an 
t ied to persuade you to accept the basic and fundamental principles embodied i 
that resolution, but you not only refused to consider it but emphasised yoi 
opposition to the basic demand indicated in that resolution and remarked thi 
there was “an ocean between you and me.” When I asked you, wha^ is then ti 
alternative you suggest ? you put foiward the formula of Mr. RajagogHlachai 
approved of by you. We discussed it, and as the various matters were vague ar 
nebulous, and some required clarification, 1 wanted to have a clear idea of what 
really meant, and what were its implications, and asked you for explanation an 
clarification regarding the proposals embodied in that formula. After some discu 
8100 , you requested me to formulate in wiitinti the points that I thought require 
or called for explanation and clarification, and to communicate with you and thi 
you would reply in writing before onr next meeting on Monday t^epteraber 11, 
am therefore submitting to you the following points which require clarification : — 

(11 With regard to the piearable, in what capacity will you be a consentin 
party if any agreement is reached between you and me? 

(‘2) Clause 1: With regard to “the constitution foi free India” referred to i 
this clause, I would like to know, first, what constitution do you refer to, who wi 
frame it, and when it will come into being. 

Next, it is stated in the formula that “the Muslim League endorsed tl 
Indian demand for independence.” Does it mean the Congress demand for indeper 
dence as formulated in the August resolution of 1942 by the All-1 ndia Congrei 
Committee in Bombay or, if not, what is the significance of this term ? — for yc 
know the Muslim League has made il clear not only by its resolutions but also k 
its creed, which is embodied in its constitution, that we stand for the freedom an 
independence of the whole of this sub-conliuent, and that applies to Pakistan au 
Hindustan, 

Next, it is stated that the Muslim League “will co-operate with the Congrei 
in its formation of a provisional interim Government for the transitional period 
I would like to know the basis or the lines on which such a Government is to be Si 
up or constituted. If you have a complete and definite scheme, please let me have i 

(3) Clause 2: Who will appoint the commission referred to in this cUui 
and who will give effect to their findings ? What is the meaning of “absolu 
majority” referred to in it? Will the contemplated phbiscite be taken district-wii 
or, if not, on what basis ? Who will determine and decide whether such a plebii 
cite should be based on adult franchise ? Who will give effect to the decision i 
verdict of the above-mentioned plebiscite ? Would only the districts on the horde 
which are taken out from the boundries of the present provinces by delimitation, I 
entitled to choose to join either state or also those outside the present boundari 
would have the right to choose to join either state ? 

(4) Clause 3: Who are meant by “all parties” in this clause ? 

(5) Clause 4 : I would like to know between whom and through what maoh 
nery and agency will the ‘ mutual agreements” referred to in this clause be enten 
into? What is meant by “safeguarding defence and commerce and communicatioi 
and for other essential purpose” ? Safeguarding against whom ? 

(6) Clause 6 ; “These terms shall be blinding only in case of transfer I 
Britain of full power and responsibility for “the Government of India.” I wou 
like to know to whom is this power to be transferred, through what machinery ai 
agency, and when ? 

These are some of the important points that occur to me for the momen 
which require explanation and clarification, and I hope that you will let me ha^ 
full details with regard to the various points that I have raised, in order that 
may be better able to understand and judge your proposals before we can deal wi 
eatisfactorily. Yours sincerely,— Sd. m. a jinnah. 

Gandhyi’s Demand 

Letter from GandhiJI dated September 11 •. — 

Dear Qaid-i-Azam,— I received your letter yesterday at 3-30 p. m. I was in t 
midst of appointments. I hasten to reply at the earliest opportunity. 

1 have said in mv letter to you that it is implied in the Rafaji formula and 
have stated publicly, that I approached you as an individual. My life-mission h 
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been Hindu-MuBlim unity, which I want for its own sake but which is not to be 
aehieved without the foreign ruling power being ousted. Hence the first condition 
of the exercise of the right of self-determination is the achieving of independence by 
the joint action of all the parties and groups composing India. If such joint action 
is unfortunately impossible, then too 1 must fight with the assistance of such 
elements as can be brought together. 1 am glad therefore that you did not break 
off our talks when 1 refused to assume or accept representative capacity. Of course, 

I am pledged to use all the influence I may have with the Congrees to ratify my 
agreement with you. May I remind you that the Rajaji formula was designed in 
the first instance for your acceptance and submission thereafter to the League ? 

It is true that 1 said an ocean separated you and me in outlook. But that 
had no reference to the Lahore resolution of the League. The Lahore resolution is 
indefinite. Kajaji has taken from it the substance and given it a shape. 

Now for the points raised by you 

(1) I have already answered this in the foregoing. 

f ) The constitution will be framed by the provisional Government contem- 
in the formula or an authority specially set up by it after the British power 
is withdrawn. The independence contemplated is of the vvhole of India aa it 
stands. The basis for the formation of the provisional interim Government will 
have to be agreed to between the League and the Congress. 

(3) The commission will be appointed by the provisional Government. 
“Absolute majority” means a clear majority over non-Muslim elements as in bind, 
Baluchistan or the Frontier Province. The form of the plebiscite and the franchise 
must be a matter for discussion. 

(4) “All parties” mean parties interested. 

(5) “Mutual agreement” means agreement between contracting paities. 
“Safeguarding defence, etc.,” means for me a central or joint board of control. 
Safeguarding means safeguaiding against all who may put the common interests 
in jeopardy. 

(6) The power is to be transferred to the nation, that is, to the provisional 
Government. The formula contemplates peaceful transfer by the British Govern- 
ment. So far as I am, concerned I would like the transfer to take place as early as 
possible. Yours Sincerely,— Sd. M. K. Gandhi. 

Muslim League Stand 

Letter from Mr. Jinnah dated September 11 : — 

Dear Mr. Gandhi,— I received your letter of September 11 at 5 p. m. today, 
I note that you have approached me as an individual, and I have already expressed 
my views about it. Please do not take that T acquiesce in the position that you 
have adopted, for which there is no precedent. Nevertheless, 1 proceeded to discuss 
matters with you, naturally because 1 am anxious to convert you to my point of 
view, if possible. I urged on you that the only solution of India’s problem is to 
accept the division of India as Pakistan and Hindustan, as briefly laid down in the 
Lahore resolution of March, 1940, and proceed to settle the details forthwith. You 
say the Lahore resolution is indefinite. You never asked me for any clarification 
or explanation of the terms of the resolution, but you really indicated your 
emphatic opposition to the very basis and the fundamental principles embodied in 
it. I would therefore like to know in what way or respect the Lahore resoluiion 
is indefinite. I cannot agree that Kajaji has taken froim it its substance and given 
it shape. On the contrary Rajaji has not only put it out of shape but mutilated it, 
as I explained in my speech which I delivered at the meeting of the Council of 
the All-India Muslim League at Lahore on July 30, 1940. 

You say “the first condition of the exercise of the right of self-determination 
is the achieving of independence by the joint action of all the parties and groups 
composing India. If such joint action is unfortunately Impossible, then too I must 
fight with the assistance of such elements as can be brought together.” This, in 
my opinion, is, as I have lepeatedly said, putting the cart before the horse and is 
generally opposed to the policy and declarations of the All-India Muslim League. 
You are only bolding on firmly to the August resolution of 1942. In order to 
achieve the freedom and independence of the people of India, it is essential, in the 
first instance, that there should be a Hindu-Muslim settlement. 

Of course, I am thankful to you when you say that you are pledged to^ use all 
the influence that you have with the Congress to ratify your agreement with me : 
but that is not enough in my judgment, although it will be a very valuable help 
^ me. 
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I ouce more ask you please to let me know what your conception of the 
basis for the formation of a provisional interim G vernment is. No doubt it will 
be subject to agreement between the League and the Congress, but I think that 
in fairness, you should at least give me some rough idea or lines of your concep- 
tion, for you must have thought it out by now. 1 would like to know your propo- 
sals or scheme for the formation of a provisional interim Government, which can 
give me some clear picture to understand it. 

You have omitted to answer my question as to who will give effect to the 
findings of the commission. Also it is not clear to me what you mean by absolute 
majority when you say it means “a clear majority over non-Muslim elements as in 
Sind, Baluchistan or the Frontier Province.” You have not even replied to my 
question as to who will decide the form of the plebiscite and the franchise 
contemplated by the formula. 

The answer does not carry auy clear idea when you say *'.i . parties’ means 
‘parties interested’. 

You say ” ‘mutual agreement means agreement between contracting parties’,” 
Who are the contracting parties once a provisional interim Goveinrnent of your 
conception is established ? Who will appoint the central or joint board of control, 
which will safeguard defence etc. ? And on what principle ? Through what 
machinery and agency ? And subject to whose control and oideis will such a 
central or joint hoard bo ? 

Y’ou say, “Tne power is to be transferred to the nation, that is, to the pro- 
visional Govern mont”. That is all the greater reason why I would like to know 
full details of the provisional Government as contemplated by you and of your 
conception. Y^ours sincerely,— -Sd. M. A. Jinnah. 

Letter from Mr, Jinnah dated September 13 : — 

Dear Mr. Gandhi,— When you arrived here on the morning of the 12th to 
resume our talks, you were good enough to inform me that you had not had time 
to attend to ray letter of {September 11, which reached you the same day at lU-JO 
p. ra. We met again to-day without having received your icply, and I am still 
waiting for it. Please therefore let me have your reply as soon as possible with 
regard to the various points mentioned in my letter to you of {September ll. Yours 
sincerely,— Sd. M. A. Jinnah. 

Letter from Gandhi]! dated September 14 

Dear Qaid-i-Azam I have your letter of the 13th inst, I understood from 
our talks that you weie in no hurry for my answer. 1 was therefore taking the 
matter in a leisurely fashion, even hop ng that, as our talks pioceedtd and as 
cordiality increased, mutual clarification would come of itself and that we would 
only have to recoid our final agreement. But I understand and appieciate the 
other viewpoint. We should take nothing tor granted. I should clarity your 
difficulties in understanding the Kajaji formula and you should do likewise 
regarding yours, i, e., the Muslim League’s Lahore resolution of 1940. 

With reference to the Lahore resolution as agreed between us, 1 shall deal with 
it in a separate letter. 

Perhaps, at the end of our discussion, we shall discover that Rajaji not only 
has not put the Lahore resolution out of shape and mutilated it, but has given it 
substance and form. 

Indeed in view of your dislike of the Rajaji formula, I have at any rate for 
the moment, put it out of my mind, and 1 am now concentrating on the 
Lahore resolution in the hope of finding a ground for mutual agreement. 

So much for the first paragraph of your letter. 

As to the second, 1 do hold that unless we oust the third party we shall 
not be able to live at peace with one another. That does not mean that 1 may not 
make an effort to find ways and means to establishing a living peace between us 

You ask for ray conception of the basis for a provisional interim Government. 
I would have told you if 1 had any scheme in mind. I imagine that if we two 
can agree, it would be for us to consult the other parties. I can say this that any 
provisional Government, to inspiie confidence at the present moment, must represent 
all parties. When that moment arrives, 1 shall have been replaced by some 
authoritative person, though you will have me always at your beck and call when 
you have converted me or 1 you, or by mutual conversation we have become one 
mind functioning through two bodies. 

As to the third point, the provisional Government being the appointing 
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authority, will give effect to the findiogs of the commieeion. This, I thought, was 
implied ID my previous answer. 

Kajaji tells me that “absolute majority” is used in bis formula in the same 
sense as it is used in ordinary legal parlance wherever more than two groups are 
dealt with. I cling to my own answer. But you will perhaps suggest a third 
meaning and persuade me to accept it. 

The form of the plebiscite and franchise must be left to be decided by the 
provisional interim Government unless we decide it now. 1 should say it should be 
by adult suffrage of all the inhabitants of the Pakistan area. 

As to the fourth, “all parties” means that you and I and every one else holding 
views on the question at issue will and should seek by peaceful persuasion to 
indueoce public opinion as is done where democracy functions wholly or in part. 

As to fifth, supposing that the result of the plebiscite is in favour of partition, 
the provisional Government will draft the treaty and agreements as regards the 
administration of matters of common interest, but the same has to be confiimed 
and ratihed by tbe Governments of the two Htates. The machinery required for the 
settlement and administration of matters of common interest will, in the first 
instance, be planned by the intenm Government, but siibsfquently will be a matter 
for settlement between the two Governments acting through the Hgeiicies appointed 
by each tor that purpose. 

As to sixth, 1 hope the foregoing makes supeifluous any. further reply, Youis 
sincerely,— -Sd. M. K. Gandhi. 

Letter from Mr. Jinnah dated September 14 

Dear Mr. Gandhi, — 1 received your letter of Bei)tembei 14 at 4-45 p.m. today 
in reply to my letter of September 11, (and not of September 13, as you state, 
which seems to be a mistake), and 1 thank you for it. 

Please let me have, as soon as you can, your luomiecd letter indicating in what 
way or respect the Lahore resolution is ‘indefinite”. 

With regard to the provision in the Gaiidhi KajMji formula that “the Muslim 
League endorses the Indian demand for indepeiidenie,’’ 1 asked you, in my letter 
dated September 10. ‘ Does it mean the Congiess deniand for independence as 
fonnulaUd in the August 1042, resolution by the All India Congress Committee in 
Bombay or, if not, what is the significance of this teim.” To this you replied by 
your letter of September 11, that “the independence conttmplatcd is of the whole of 
India as it stands”. Hence, I n^nin ask, does it mean on the basis of an united 
India ? 1 find that you have nut clarified the point satisfactorily. 

As regaid the next jtart of this clause, the foimula i rocnd to lay down that 
“the Muslim League will co-operate with the Congress to tbe formation of the 
provisional interim Goveinment for the traiiBuional peiiod”. 1 icquested you, by my 
letter of September 10, to let me know “the basis or the lines on which such a 
Government is to be set up or constituted. If you have a complete and definite 
scheme, ^jlcase let me have it”. To this you replied, by your letter of September 11, 
under reply, that “the basis for the formation of the provisional intuim Goveinment 
will have to be agieed to between the League and the Congiess.” But that is not 
meeting my request for clarification or giving me at least the outlines of siirh a 
Government, and that is what 1 have been asking for. I hope that you do appuriate 
my point when I am requesting you to let me have rough outlines of the proposed 
provisional interim Government according to the formula, so that 1 may have 
■ome idea. 

Of course, I can quite understand that such a provisional inteiim Government 
will represent all the parties and would be of a character that will inspire confidence 
at the present moment, of all the parties. I can quite understand that, when the 
moment arrives, certain things may follow ;but beloie we can desl with this foimula 
in a satisfactory manner, I repeat again that, us it is your foimula you should give 
me a rough idea of the provisional interim Government that you contemilale and 
of your conception. What I would like to know would be, what will be the powers 
of such a provisional interim Government, how it will be formed, to whom it will 
be responsible, what its composition will be, etc. You, being the sponsor of this 
Gandhi-Rajaji formula, should give me some rough idea and pictuie of it. so that I 
may understand what this part of the formula means. 

In your letter of September 14, in reply to my letter of September ll, you 
inform me that you would have told me if you had any scheme in mind. ' I imagine 
that if we two can agree .^it would be for us to consult the other parties . you say ; 
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but that is just the point Unless I have some outlines or scheme, however rough, 
from you, what are we to discuss in order to reach any agreement ? 

As regards the other matters which you have further explained, I have noted 
the explanation, and 1 do not think 1 need press you further, although some of them 
are not quite satisfactory, Yours sincerely.— Bd. M. A. Jinn ah. 

No Reference to Pakistan 
Letter from Gandhi dated Sept. 15 

Dear Qaid-i-Azam— This is in terms of our talk of Wednesday, September 13. 

For the moment 1 have shunted the Baja]! formula and, with your assistance, 
am applying my mind very seriously to the famous Lahore resolution of the Muslim 
League. 

You must admit that the resolution itself makes no reference to the two nations 
theory, in the course of our discussions you have passionately pleaded that India 
contains two nations i.e., Hindus and Muslims and that the latter have their home- 
land in India as the former have theiis. The more our argument progress the more 
alarming your picture appeals to me. It would be alluring if it was true. But my 
fear is growing that it is wholly unreal. I find no parallel in histoiy for a body of 
converts and their descendants claiming to be a nation apart fiom the parent stock. 
If India was one nation before the advent of Islam it must remain one in spite of 
the change of faith of a very large body of her children. 

You do not claim to be a separate nation by right of conquest but by reason 
of acceptance of Islam. Will the two nations become one if the whole of India 
accepted Islam ? Will Bengalis, Grivas, Andhras. Tamilians, Maharashtrians, 
Gujaratis, etc., cease to have their special characteristics if all of them became con- 
verts to Islam ? U'hese have all become one politically because they are subject to 
one foreign control, 'ihey are tiying today to throw off that subiection. 

You seem to have introduced a new test of nationhood. If I accept it I would 
have to subscribe to many more claims and face an insoluble problem. The only real, 
though awful, test of our nationhood arises out of our common political subjection. 
If you and I throw off this subjection by our combined effoits, vve shall be born a 
politically free nation out of our travail. If by then we have not Icaint to prize our 
freedom we may quarrel among ourselves and, for want of a common master holding 
us together in his iron grip, seek to split up into small gioups or nationalities. 
There will be nothing to prevent us from descending to that level, and we shall not 
have to go in search of a master. There are many claimants to the throne that 
never remains vacant. 

Elucidation of Pakistan 

With this background 1 shall present you with my difficulty in accepting your 
resolution. 

(1) Pakistan is not in the resolution. Does it bear the original meaning 
Punjab, Afghanistan, Kashmir, Bindh and Baluchistan, out of which the name was 
mnemonically formed ? If not what is it ? 

(2) Is the goal of Pakistan Pan-Islam ? 

(3) What IS it that distinguishes an Indian Muslim from every other Indian, 
if not his religion ? Is he different from a Turk or an Arab ? 

(4) What is the connotation of the word ^^Muslim” in the resolution under 
discussion ? Does it mean the Muslims of the India of geography or of the 
Pakistan to be ? 

(5) Is the resolution addressed to the Muslims by way of education, or to the 
inhabitants of the whole of India by way of appeal or to the foreign ruler as an 
ultimatum ? 

(6) Are the constituents in the two zones to constitute '^independent States’* 
an undefined number in each zone ? 

(7) Is the demarcation to take place during the pendency of British rule ? 

(8) if the answer to the last question is in the sfiirmative the proposal must 
be accepted first by Britain and then imposed upon India, not evolved fr.<m within by 
the freewill of the people of India I 

(9) Have you examined the position and satisfied vourself that these "independent 
Btates" will be materially and otherwise benefitted by being split up into fragments ? 

(10) Please satisfy me that these independent sovereign States will become a 
collection of poor States, a menace to themselves and to the rest of India. 

(11) Pray show me by facts and figures or otherwise how the independence 
and welfare of India as a vrhole can be brought about by the acceptance oi the 
Feeolution ? 
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(12) How are the Muslims under the Princes to be disposed of as a result of 
this scheme ? 

(13) What is your definition of “minorities” ? 

(14) Will you please define the “adequate, effective and mandatory safeguards” 
for minorities referred to in tlie second part of the resolution ? 

(15) Do you not see that the Lahore resolution contains only a bare state- 
ment of the objective aud does not give any idea as to the means to be adopted 
for the execution of the idea and the concrete corrollaries ihereot ? For instance : — 

(a) Are the people in the regions failing under the plan to have any voice 
in the matter of separation and, if so, how is it to be ascertained, 

(b) What is the provision for defence and similar matters of common 
concern contemplated in the Lahore resolution ? 

(c) There are many groups of Musliiris who have continuously expressed 
dissent from the policy of the League. While I am prepared to accept the 
preponderating influence end position of the League and have approached you 
for that very reason, is it not our joint duty to remove their doubts and carry 
them with us by making them feel that they and their supporters have not been 
practically disfranchised ? 

(d) Does not this lead again to placing the resolution of the League before 
the people of the zones concerned as a whole for acceptance ? 

As I write this letter and imagine the working of the resolution in practice, 
1 see nothing but ruin for the whole of India. Believe me, 1 approach you as a 
seeker. Though 1 represent nobody but m>Belf, 1 aspire to represent all the 
inhabitants of India, for I realise in my own person their misery and degradation 
which is their common lot irrespective of class, caste or creed. 1 know that you 
have acquired a unique hold on the Muslim masses. 1 want you to use your 
influence for their total welfare, which must include the rest. 

In this hastily written letter I have only given an inkling of my difificulty. 
Yours sincerely,— (Sd.) m. k. gandhi. 

Freedom First— Plebiscite And Partition Afterwards 
Letter from Gandhljl dated September 15 ’ 

Dear Qaid-i-Azam,— I have yours of the 14th inst. received at ^-40 a. m, I 
woke up at 3 a. m. today to finish my promised letter on the Lahore resolution. 
There is no mistake about the date, for 1 wrote in answer to your reminder of the 
13tb inst. 

Independence does mean as evisaged in the A.-I. G. C. resolution of 
1942. But it can not be on the basis of a united India, If we come to a 
settlement, assuming of course that it secures general acceptance in the country, 
the process will be somewhat like this. We reach by joint effort independence 
for India as it stands. India, become free, will proceed to demarcation, plebiscite 
and partition if the people concerned vote for partition. All this is implied in the 
Rajaji formula. 

As to the provisional interim Government, I am afraid I cannot carry my 
answer any further than I have done. 1 bough I have no scheme for the provisional 
Government, if you have one in connection with the Lahore resolution, which also 
1 presume requires an interim Government, we can discuss it. 

The formula was framed by Eajaji in good faith. The hope was that you 
would look at it with favour. We still think It to be the best in the circumstances. 
You and 1 have to put flesh on it, if we can. I have explained the process we 
have to go through. You have no objection to it. Perhaps you want to know how 
I would form the provisional Government if I was invited thereto. If I was in 
that unenviable position, I would see all the claimants and endeavour to satisfy 
them. My oo-opertion will be available in that task. 

I can give you full satisfaction about your inquiry, “What I would like to know 
would be : what will be the powers of such a provisional interim Government ? 
How will it be formed ? To whom will it be responsible ?” The provisional 
interim Government will be responsible to the elected members of the present 
Assembly or a newly elected one. It will have all the powers less than that of the 
Oommmander- in -Chief during the war and full powers thereafter. It will be the 
authority to give effect to the agreement that may be arrived at between the League 
and the Congress and ratified by the other parties. Yours sincerely,— Bd. M. K. 
Gandhi. 

Utter from Mr. Jinaali dated September 17 

Dear Mr. Gandhi,— I have your letter of September 15, and I thank you for it* 
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1 note that you have for the moment shunted the Rajaji formula and are applying 
your mind very seriously to the Lahore resolution of the Muslim League. It is my 
duty to explain the Lahore resolution to you today and persuade you to accept it, 
even though you are talking to me, as you have often made it clear, in your 
individual capacity, I have successfully converted non-Muslim Indians in no small 
number and also a large body of foreigners, and I can convert you, exeicising as 
you do tremendous influence over Hindu India, it will be no small assistance to 
me, although we are not proceeding on the footing that you are carrying on these 
talks in your representative character or capacity, and my difficulties remain until 
you are vested with a representative status and authority in order to negotiate and 
reach an agreement with you. 

You have stated in your letter dated September 11 that the Lahore resolution 
is '‘indefinite ” 1 therefore naturally asked you please to let me know in what way 
or respect the Lahore resolution is indefinite. And now I have received your letter 
of September 13 under reply. 

The third paragraph of your letter is not seeking clarification but is a 
disquisition and expression of your views on the point whether the Mussalmans are 
a nation. This matter can hardly be discussed by means of correspondence. There 
is a great deal of discussion and literature on this point which is available, and it 
is for you to judge finally, when you have studied this question thoroughly, whether 
the Mussalmans and Hindus are not two major nations in this Fub continent. 
For the moment I would refer you to two publications, although there are many 
more, — Dr. Amhedkor^s book and M. R. T.^s Aationahsm in Conflict in India, 
We maintain and hold that Muslims and Hindus are two major nations by any 
definitions or test of a nation. We are a nation of a hundred million, and, what 
is more, we area nation with our own distinctive culure and civilisation, language 
and literature, art, architectuie, names and nomenclature, sense of value and 
proportion, legal laws and moral codes, customs and calendar, histoiy and tradi- 
tions, aptitudes and ambitions — in shoit, we have our own distinctive outlook on 
life and of life. By all canons of international law we are a nation. Now I shall 
reply to your various points 

(1) Yes, the word “Pakistan” is not mentioned in the resolution, and it 
does not bear the original meaning. The word has now become synonymons with 
the Lahore resolution. 

(2) This point does not arise, but still I reply that the question is a mere bogey. 

(3) This point is covered by my answer that the Mussalmans of India are 

a nation. As to the last part of your queiy, it is hardly relevant to the matter of 
clarification of the resolution. 

(4) burely you know what the word ‘ MuBlims” means. 

(5) This point does not arise by way of clarification of the text of the 

Lahore resolution. 

(6) No, They will form units of Pakistan. 

(7) As soon as the basis and the principles embodied in the Lahore resolution 

are accepted, the question of demarcation will have to be taken up immediately. 

(8) In view of my reply to (7) your quesuon (8) has been answered. 

(9) Does not relate to clarification. 

(10) My answer to (9) covers this point. 

(11) Does not arise out of the clarification of the resolution. Surely this 

is not asking for clarification of the resolution. I have, in numerous speeches of 

mine and the Muslim League in its resolu ions, pointed out that this is the only 

solution of India’s problem and the road to achieve freedom and independence of 
the peoples of India* 

(12) “Muslims under the Princes.*’ The Lahore resolution is only confined to 
British India. This question does not arise out of the clarification of the resolution. 

(13) The definition of “minorities”: You yourself have often said “minorities” 
means “accepted minorities.” 

(14) The adequate, effective and mandatory safeguards for minorities, referred 
to in the resolution, are a matter for negotiation and settlement with the minorities 
in the respective btates, viz. Pakistan and Hindustan. 

(15) it does give basic principles and, when they are accepted, then the 
details will have to be worked out by the contracting parties. 

(a) Does not arise by wav of clarification. 

( b) Does not ariBe...do...ao 

c) The Muslim League is the only authoritative and representative orga- 
nisation of Muslim India. 

(d) No ; see answer (c). 
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“You Reprebrnt only Hindus" 

Ab rep^ards your final paragiaph, before reieivinp; clarifications from me you 
have already paBBcd your judg;inent and condemned the Lahore rcBolution, when 
you Pay, “As 1 write this letter and imagine the working of the rcBolution in 
practice, I Bee nothing but ruin for the whole of India". J understand that you 
have made clear to me that you reprcptnt nobody but yourself , and I am trying to 
))ersuade you and to convert you that this is the road which will lead ub all to 
the achievement of freedom and independence not only of the two major nations, 
Hindus and Muslims, but of the rest of the peoples of India ; but when you 
proceed to say that you aspire to reprepent all the inhabitants of India, 1 regret 1 
cannot accept that statement of youis. 

It is quite clear that you reprcBcnt nobody else but the Hindus, and as long 
as you do not realise your true position and the lealities, it is very diflicult for 
me to argue with you, and it becomes still more difficult to persuade you, and 
hope to convert you to the realities and the actual conditions lucvailing in India 
today. ] am piti.ding before you in the hope of converting you, as 1 have done 
with msiny others successfully. 

As i have said before, you are a great man and you cxeicise enoimous 
influence over the Hindus, partu ulariy the masses By accepting the load that 1 am 
pointing out to you, you are not prejudicing or haiming the inUrests of the Hindus 
or oi the luinoiities. On the contrary, Hindus v'lll he tlie greater gamers I am 
convinced that the true welfare not only of the Muslims hut of the rest of India lies 
in the division of India as ].roposfd by the Lahore lesolntion. It is for >ou to 
consider whether it is not your policy and progiamme, in which yon have persisted, 
which has been the principal factor of the **ruin of the whole of Iiiriia" and of the 
misery and degradation of the people to which you refer and which I dcjlore no 
it SB than anyone else. And it is for that very reason I am pleading before you all 
these da 3 H, although you insist that you are having talks with me only in your 
individual capacity, in the hope that you may yet levise your policy and programme. 
Y'ours ISincerely,— fc>d. M. A. jinnah. 

Letter from Gandhiji dated September 19 

Dear Qaid-i-Azam—Many thanks for yours of 17th ii.st, 

I am sorry to have to say that your answers, omitting 1, 2 and 6, do not give 
satisfaction. 

It may be that all my questions do not ariee from the view of mere clarification 
of the Lahoie reBolution. But 1 contend that they are very relevant from the etand- 
point of a seeker that I am. You cannot expect any oi.e to agree to, or shoulder, 
the buiden of the claim contained in the Lahore resolu'ion without, for instance, 
answeiing my questioiiB 15 (a) and 15 (b) which you bruBh aside as not arising by 
way of clarification. 

Dr. Ambedkar’s thesis, while it Ib ably written, has carried no conviction to me. 
The other book meiUiontd by you, I am sorry to say, T have not seen. 

Why can you not accept my Btatemeiit that I aspire to represent all the 
sections that con]t)OHe the people ot India ? Do you not aspire ? Should not every 
Indian ? 'J'hat the aspiration may never be realised is beside the point. 

I am beholden to you, in Bpite of your opinion about me. for having patience 
with me I hope you will never lose it, but will preserve in your effoit to convert 
me. I ask you to take me with my strong views and even prtjudices if 1 am guilty 
of any. 

As to your verdict on my policy and programme, we must agree to differ; for, 
I am wholly unrepentant. My purpose is, as a lover of communal uni»y, to place 
my services at your disposal. 

1 hope you do not expect me to accept the Lahore resolution without under- 
standing its imrdications If your letter is the final word, theie is bttle hope. Gan 
we not agree to differ on the question of “two nations" and yet solve the problem 
on the basis of self-determination ? It is this basis that has brought me to you. 
If the regions holding Muslim majorities have to be separated according to the 
Lahore resolution, the grave step of separation should he specifically plocfd befoie 
and approved by the people in that area. Yours siucerely, — Sd. m. k. gandhi. 

Mr. Jinnah Elucidates 
Letter from Mr Jinnah dated September 21 : — 

Dear Mr. Gandhi,— I am in receipt of your letter of September 19 and I have 
already given you my answers to all your questions relating to clarification of the 
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Lahore resolation or any part of it, and 1 am glad that you admit when you say 
may be that ’all my questions do not arise from the view of mere clarification of tl 
Lahore resolution’, but you particularly emphasise your points 15 (a) and 15 (b). 

1 regret to say it has no relation to the context of the resolution or any pa 
thereof* You have brought so many matters into our correspondence which ai 
entirely outside the matter requiring clarification, so 1 have perforce to deal wit 
them. Let me first deal with your letter of September 11. 

You say : '^My life-mission has been Hindu-Muslim unity which I want for it 
own sake but which is not to be achieved without the foreign ruling power bein 
ousted, hence the first condition of the exercise of the right of self-determination i 
the achieving of independence by the joint action of all the parties and group 
composing India. If such joint action is unfortunately impossible, then too 1 mue 
fight with the assistance of such elements as can be brought together.” 

The gist of your letters up to date is that you are wedded to this policy and wil 
pursue it. In your next letter of September 14, while you were good enough t 
furnish me with the clarifi(‘ation of the Gandbi-Rajajt formula, you were pleased t 
observe : *^I have, at any rate for the moment, put it out of my mind and 1 am nov 
concentrating on the Lahore resolution in the hope of finding a ground for mutua 
agreement”. 

“Inimical to League Ideals” 

In your letter of September 15, you say : “Independence does mean as envisagec 
in the A. I. 0. 0. resolution of 1942.” It is therefore clear that you are not prepared 
to revise your policy and that you adhere firmly to your policy and programme 
which you have persisted in and which culminated in your demand, final policy, 
programme, and the method and sanction for enforcing it by resorting to mass civil 
disobedience in terms of the 8th August, 1942. resolution, and you have made it more 
clear again by stating in your letter of September 19 as follows : — “As to your 
verdict on my policy and programme, we must agree to differ, for I am wholly 
unrepentant’'. You know that the August 1942 resolution is inimical to the ideals 
and demands of Muslim India. 

Then, again, in the course of our discussion of the Gandhi-Rsjaji formula, you 
were pleased to say. by :joar letter of September 15, as follows “For the moment 
I have shunted the Rajaji formula and with your assistacce am applying my mind 
very seriously to the famous Lahore resolution of the Muslim League”. We discussed 
it in its various aspects, as you told me you were open to be persuaded and con- 
verted to our point of view. I discussed the resolution at great length with you 
and explained everything you wanted to understand, even though you have em- 
phasised more than once that you are having these talks with me in your personal 
capacity, and in your letter of September 15 you assured me in the following words 
with regard to the Lahore resolution : “believe me, I approach you as a seeker, 
though I represent nobody but myself”, and that you were open to conviction and 
conversion. 

You had informed me by your letter of September 11 as follows : — *Tt is true 
that I said an ocean separated you and me in outlook. But that had no reference 
to the Lahore resolution of the League. The League resolution is indefinite.” I 
naturally therefore proceed, in reply, to ask you by my letter of September 11 as 
follows : — “You say the Lahore resolution is indefinite. You never asked me for 
any clarification or explanation of the terms of the resolution ; but you really 
inaicated your emphatic opposition to the very basis and fundamental principles 
embodied in it. I would, therefore, like to know in what way or respect the 
Lahore resolution is indefinite.” I sent you a reminder on September 13, to which 
yon replied by your letter of September 15, not confining yourself really to matters 
of clarification, but introducing other extraneous matters with some of which I had 
already dealt, in reply to this letter of y«nirs of September 15, by my letter of 
September 17, and furnish you with all the clHiifications, informing ]^ou that you had 
introduced several matters which could hardly be discussed in a satisfactory manner 
by means of correspondence. 

League Claim To Nationhood 

I have already given you all the clarifications you require so far as the 
Lahore resolution goes and its text is concerned. You again raise further arguments, 
reasons and grounds, and continue to persist in a disquisition on the point, 
amongst others, whether Muslims of India are a nation, and then you proceed 
farther to say : “Gan we not agree to differ on the question of two nations and yet 
solve the problem on the basis of self-determination.” 
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It fleerne to me that you are labouring under some miflconception of the real 
meaning of the word “self -determination.” Apart from the inconeistencieB and 
contradictionB of the various poBitions that you have adopted in the course of our 
correspondence, as indicated above, can you not aT>preciate our point of view that, 
we claim the right of self-determination as a nation and not as a Muslim nation 
which is our birthright ? Whereas you are labouring under the wrong idea that 
“self-determination” means only that of a “terntonal unit”, which, by the way, is 
neither demarcated nor defined ]^et, and there is no union or federal constitution of 
India in being, functioning as a sovereign central Government, ours is a case of 
division and carving out two independent sovereign States by way of settlement 
between two major nations, Hindus and Muslims, and not of severance of or 
secession from any existing union, which is “non est” in India. Ihe right of 
Belf-determination, which we claim, postulates that we are a nation, and as such it 
would be the self-determination of the Musulmans, and they alone are entitled 
to exercise that light. 

I hope you will now understand that your question 15(a) does not ariee 
out of the Lahore resolution or of any part thereof. As to 15(b), 
again, it does not arise as a matter of clarification, for it will be a matter 
for the constitution-making body chosen by Pakistan to deal with and decide all 
matters as a sovereign body representing Pakistan “vis-a-vis” the constitution- 
making body of Hindstan or any other paity concerned. There cannot be defence 
and similar matters of ‘common concern”, when it is accepted that Pakistan and 
Hindustan will be two seimrate independtuit sovereign states. I hope 1 have now 
given all satisfactory exjdanationB, over and above the matter of clarification of the 
Lahore resolution, in the hope of converting you as au individual “seeker”. Yours 
sincerely,— 8d. m. a. jinnah. 

Letter from GaiidhijI dated September 22 

Dear Qaid-i- Azam, —You" letter of yesterday (21st iiist.) so disturbed me that 
I thought 1 would postfiorie my rejily nil after we had met at the usual time. 
Though I made no advance at our meeting, I think 1 see somewhat clearly what 
you are driving at. The more 1 think about the two-nations theory the more 
alarming it appea s tome, i'he book recommended by you gives me m help. It 
contains half truths and its conclusions tor inferences are unwarranted. I am 
unable to accejit the proiiosition that the MuBlims of India are a nation 
distinct from the lost of the inhabitants of India. Meie assertion is no proof. 
The consequence of accepting such a proposition are dangerous in extreme. Once 
the principle is admitted there would be no limit to claims for cutting up India into 
numerous divisioiiB which would spell India’s ruin. 1 have therefore suggested a 
way out. Let it be a partition as between two brothers, if a division there must be. 

You seem to be averse to a plebiscite. In spite of the admitted importance 
of League, there must be clear proof that the people affected desire partition. 
In my opinion, all the people inhabiting the area ought to expiess their opinion 
Bpecificaly on this single issue of division. Adult suffisgc is the best method, but 
1 would accept any other equivalent. 

You summarily reject the idea of common interest between the two arms, 
I can be no willing party to division which does not provide for simultaneous 
safeguarding of common interests such as defence, foreign affairs and the like. 
There will be no feeling of security by the people of India without a recognition of 
the natural and mutual obligations arising out of ])hy8ical contiguity. 

Your letter shows a wide divergence of opinion and outlook between us. Thus 
you adhere to the opinion often expiessed by you that the August 1942 resolution 
is “inimical” to the ideas and demands of Muslim India.” ‘J'herc is no proof for 
this sweeping statement. 

We seem to be moving in a circle. T have made a suggestion. If we are bent 
on agreeing, as I hope we are, let us call in a thiid party or parties to guide or even 
arbitrate between us. Yours sincerely,— Sd. M. K. Gandhi. 

Letter from Mr. Jinnah Dated September 23: — 

Dear Mr. Gandhi, — 1 am in receipt of your leitcr of {September 22, and I thank 
you for it. I am sorry that yon think 1 have summarily rejected the idea of 
common interest between two arms, and now you put it soinewhai differently from 
15(b), when you say there will be no feeling of seeunty by the yieople of India 
without a recognition of the natural and mutual obligations arising out of physical 
contiguity. My answer, already given, is that it will be for the constitution-making 
body of Pakistan and that of Hindustan, or any other party concerned, to deal 
with such matters on the footing of their being two independent Btates. 

19 
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August Resolution and The League. 

I am really siirprised when you say there is no proof of what you characterise as 
a sweeping statement of mine, that the August 1942 Resolution is inimical to the 
ideals and demands of Muslim India. The resolution in its essence is as 
follows 

(a) , immediate grant of complete independence and setting up immediately 
of a Federal Oentral Government on the basis of a united democratic Government 
of India with federated units or provinces, which means establishment of a 
Hindu Raj. 

(b) that this National Government so set up will evolve a scheme for a 
constituent assembly, which will be chosen by adult franchise, which will prepare 
a constitution for the government of India, which means the constituent assembly 
chosen will be composed of an overwhelming majority of the Hindus, nearly 
75 per cent. 

(c) to enforce this demand of the Congress the August resolution decides on 
and sanctions a resort to mass civil disobedience at your command and when ordered 
by you as the sole dictator of the Congress. 

This demand is basically and fundamentally opposed to the ideals and demands 
of Muslim India of Pakistan, as embodied in the Lahore resolution, and to enforce 
such a demand by means of resort to mass civil dis-obedience is inimical to the 
ideals and demands of Muslim India ; and if you succeed in realizing this demand, 
it would be a death-blow to Muslim India. I see from the correspondence and talks 
between you and me that you are still holding fast to this fateful resolution. 

From the very first day of our talks you made it clear to me, and you have 
repeatedly said in the course of our correspondence and talk, that you have 
approached me in your individual capacity, and you assured me that you were a 
seeker of light and knowledge and that you seriously and earnestly wanted to 
understand the Lahore resolution and were open to conviction and conversion. 
Therefore, in deference to your wishes, i made every effort all these days and in the 
course of our prolonged talks and correspondence to convert you, but unfortunately, 
it seems, I have failed* And now you have made new suggestions and proposals 
by your letter under reply : 

(1) You say : “I have therefore suggested a way out. Let it be a partition 
as between two brothers, if a division there must be’’. I really do not know what 
this means, and I would like you to elaborate this proposal and give me some rough 
outlines of this new idea of yours as to how and when the division is to take place, 
and in what way it is different from the division envisaged by the Lahore 
resolution. 

(2) You say : “Let us call in a third party or parties to guide or even arbi- 
trate between us.” May I point out that you have repeatedly made clear to me 
that you are having these talks as an individual seeker. How can any question of 
a third party or parties to guide or arbitrate between us arise ? Yours sincerely — 
Bd. M. A. JiNNAH. 

Letter from Gandhiji dated September 23 

Dear Qaid-i-Azam.-^Last eveDing*6 talk has left a bad taste in the mouth. Our 
talks and our correspondence seem to run in parallel lines and never touch one 
another. We reached the breaking point last evening but, thank God, we were 
unwilling to part. We resumed discussion and suspended it in order to allow me 
to keep my time for the evening public prayer. 

In order that all possible chances of making any mistake in a matter of this 
great importance may be removed. 1 would like you to give me in writing what 
precisely on your part you would want me to put my signature to. 

1 adhere to my suggestion that we may call in some outside assistance to help 
us at this stage. Yours sincerely.—Sd. m. k. gandhi. 

Mr. Jinnah’s Appeal 
Letter from Mr. Jinnah dated September 23 

Dear Mr. Gandhi,— I am in receipt of your letter of September 23. May I 
refer you to my letter of today's date which 1 sent to you in reply to yours of 
September 22 ? I have nothing new or fresh to add, but 1 may say that it is not a 
case of your being asked to put your signature as representing anybody till you 
clothe yourself with representative capacity and are vested with authority. We 
stand by, as I have already said, the basis and fundamental principles embodied in the 
Lahore resolution of March. 1940. 1 appeal to you once more to revise your policy 
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and program me, as the future of this Bub-continent and the welfare of the peoples 
of India demand that you should face realities. Yours sincerely,— Sd. m, a. 
JINNAH. 

Letter from Gandhi Ji dated September 24 : 

Dear Qaid-i-Azara,— I have your two letters of September 23 in reply to my 
letters of the 22nd and 23rd. 

With your asaistance, I am exploring the possibilities of reaching an agreement, 
BO that the claim embodied in the Muslim League resolution of Lahore may be 
reasonably satisfied. You must therefore have no apprehensions that the August 
resolution will stand in the way of our reaching an agreement. That resolution 
dealt with the question of India as against Britain and it cannot stand in the way 
of our settlement. 

I proceed on the assumption that India is not to be regarded as two or more 
nations but as one family consisting of many members of whom the Muslims living 
in the north-west zones, i. e., Baluchistan, Hindh, North-West Frontier Province and 
that part of the Punjab where they are in absolute majority over all the other 
elements and in parts of Bengal and Assam where they are in absolute majority, 
desire to live in separation from the rest of India. 

Differing from you on the general basis, I can yet recommend to the Congress 
and the country the acceptance of the claim for separation contained in the Muslim 
League resolution of Lahore of 1940, on my basis and on the following terms 

The areas should bo demarcated by a Commission approved by the Congress 
and the League. The wishes of the inhabitants of the areas demarcated should be 
ascertained through the votes of the adult population of the areas or through some 
equivalent method. 

If the vote is in favour of separation it shall be agreed that these areas shall 
form a separate State as soon as possible after India is fiee from foreign domination 
and can therefore be constituted into two sovereign indep. ndent States. 

There shall be a treaty of separation which should also provide for the efficient 
and satisfactory administration of foreign affairs, defence, internal communications, 
customs, commerce and the like, which must necessarily continue to be matters of 
common interest between the contracting parties. 

The treaty shall also contain terms for safeguarding the rights of minorities in 
the two States. 

Immediately on the acceptance of this agreement by the Congress and the 
League the two shall decide upon a common course of action for the attainment of 
independence of India. 

The League will however be free to remain out of any direct action to which 
the Congress may resort and in which the League may not be willing to 
participate. 

If you do not agree to these terms, could you let me know in precise terms 
what you would have me to accept in terms of the Lahore resolution aud bind my- 
self to recommend to the Congress ? If you could kindly do this, I shall be able to 
see, apart from the difterence in approach, what definite terms I can agree to. In 
your letter of September, 23 you refer to ‘The basic and fundamental principles 
embodied in the Lahore resolution” and ask me to accept them. Surely this is 
unnecessary when, as I feel, I have accepted the concrete consequence that should 
follow from such acceptance. Yours sincerely^Sd. m. e. gandhi. 

Points of Diffekencb 
Letter from Mr. Jinnah dated September 25 : — 

Dear Mr. Gandhi, — I am in receipt of your letter of Septeroper 24, and I thank 
you for it. You have already rejected the basis and fundamental principles of the 
Lahore resolution. 

You do not accept that the Mussalmens of India are a nation. 

You do not accept that the Mussalmans have an inherent right of self- 
determination. 

You do not accept that they alone are entitled to exercise this right of theirs 
for self-determination. xt w 

You do not accept that Pakistan is composed of two zones, North-West and 
North-East, comprising six provinces, namely Sindh, Baluchistan, North-West 
Frontier Province, the Punjab, Bengal and Assam, subject to ter ntoriM adjustments 
that may be agreed upon, as indicated in the Lahore resolution. The matter of 
demarcating and defining the territories can be taken up after the fundamentals 
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above-mentioned are accepted, and for that purpose machinery may be set up by 
agreement. 

You do not accept the provisions embodied in the Lahore resolution for safe- 
guarding the minorities, and yet in your letter under reply you say : “With your 
assistance, I am exploring the possibilities of reaching an agreement so that the claim 
embodied in the Muslim League resolution of Lahoie may be reasonably satisfied”, 
and proceed to Bay “You must therefore have no apprehensions that the August 
resolution will stand in the way of our reaching an agreement.” 

1 have already clearly explained to you that the August resolution, so long as 
it stands, is a bar for it is fundamentally opposed to the Lahore resolution. You 
then proceed to say : “That resolution dealt with the question of India as against 
B itain, and it cannot stand in the way of our settlemi nt.” 1 am not at present 
concerned with Britain, but the August resolution, as I have aleady stated, is 
against the ideals and demands of the Muslim League. Further, there is the 
resolution of Jagat Narayan Lai, passed by the All-India Congress Committee in 
May 1942, at Allahabad, which, in express terms, lays down aB follows: — 

“The A. I. C. C. is of opinion that any proposal to distintegrato India by 
giving liberty to any component fetate or territorial unit to secede from the Indian 
Union or Federation will be highly detrimental to the best interests of the people 
of the different h^tates and provinces and the country as a whole and the Congress, 
therefore, cannot agree to any such proposal.” 

These two resolutions, so long as they stand, are a complete bar to any settle- 
ment on the basis of the division of India as Pakistan and Hindustan. It is open 
to the Congress to revise and modify them : but you are only speaking in your 
individual capacity, and even in that capiacity you are holding fast to the August 
resolution, and you have given no indication of your attitude regarding Jagat 
Narayan Lai’s resolution. 1 have repeatedly made it clear after we had discussed 
the Gandhi-Rajaii formula, as you maintained that, to use your own language, 
**Rajaji not only has not put the Lahore resolution out of shape and mutilated it 
but has given it substance and form”, and proceeded to say : 'Indeed in view of 
your dislike of the Rajaji formula, I have, at any rate for the moment, put it out 
of my mind and I am now concentrating on the Lahore resolution in the hope of 
finding a ground for mutual agreement”. 

When I asked for further clarification, which you furnished me by your letter 
of September 15, you started by saying : “1 have shunted the Rajaji formula and 
with your assistance I am applying my mind very seriously to the famous Lahore 
resolution of the Muslim League”, and thenceforward the Gandhi-Rajaji formula 
was not discussed any further, and the question of your representative character and 
authority, which I had pointed out from the very commencement, therefore did not 
arise, as you had given me the task of converting you to the fundamentals of the 
Lahore resolution, and ever since we discussed the Lahore resolution only at great 
length and examined the pros and cons, and finally you have rejected it. 

New Suggestion 

A B result of our correspondence and discusBions I find that the question 
of the division of India as Pakistan and Hindustan is only on your lips and it 
does not come from your heart, and suddenly at the eleventh hour you put 
forward a new suggestion, consisting only of two sentences, by your letter of 
September 22, saying : ‘T have therefore suggested a way out. Let it be partition 
as between two brothers, if a division there must be.” 1 naturally asked you what 
this new suggestion of your means, and wonted you to give me rough outlines of 
this new idea of yours as to how and when the division is to take place and in what 
way it is different from the division envisaged in the Lahore resolution, and now 
you have been good enough to give me your amplification, in your letter of 
September 24 under reply, in which you say : “Dificiing from you on the general 
basis I can yet recommend to the CongresB and the coiintiy the acceptance of the 
claim for separation contained in the Muslim Leogue resolution of Lahore 194U on 
my basis and on following terms.” The terms clearly indicate that your basis 
is in vital confiict with, and is opposed to the Lahore resolution. Now let me 
take your main terms 

(a) “I proceed on the assumption that India is to be regarded as two or 
more nations but as one family consisting of many members of whom the Muslims 
living in the north-west zones, i. e. Baluchistan, Sindh, North-West Frontier 
Province and that part of the Punjab where they were in absolute majority over all 
the other elements and parts of Bengal and Assam where they are in absolute 
majority, desire to live in separation from the rest of India.” If this teim were 
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accepted and p;iven effect to, the present boundaries of the provinces would be 
maimed and mutilated beyond redemption and leave us only with the husk, and 
it is opposed to the Lahore resolution. 

(b) That even in those mutilated arees so defined, the ri{z:ht of self-determina- 
tion will not be exercised by the Muslims but by the inhabitants of those areas 
so demarcated. This ap;ain is opposed to the fundamentals of the Lahore 
resolution. 

(c) That if the vote is in favour of scpaiaiion they shall he allowed to “form 
a separate State as soon as possible after India is fire from foreign domination.” 
Whereas we propose that wc should come to a (*om]>lete settlement of our 
own immediately, and by our united front and effoits do eieiy thing in our power 
to secuie the freedom and independence of the peoples of India on the basis of 
Pakistan and Hindustan, 

(d) Next you say, there shall be a treaty of separation which should also 

provide for the efficient and satisfactory ndministifttion of foieign affairs, defence, 
internal communications, customs, commerce, and the like, which must necessarily 
continue to be matters of common interest betv\een the contracting parties” if 
these vital matteis are to be administered by some cintial aut horny, you do not 
indicate what sort of authority or machinery will be set up to administer these 
matters, and how and to whom again that authoiity will be res])onBible According 
to the Lahore resolution, as 1 have already explained to yon, all these matters, 
which are the lifeblood of my hftate, cannot be delegated to anj central authority or 

Government. The matter of security of the two States and the natural and mutual 

obligations that may arise out of physical contiguity will be for the constitution- 
making body of Pakistan and that of Hindustan or other party concerned, to deal 
with on the footing of there being two indc)>cndcnt States. As regards the safe- 
guarding of rights of minorities, I have already ex}>lained that this question of 
safeguaiding the minoriticKr is fully stated in the Lahore resolution. 

You will therfore see that the entire basis of your new proposal is funda- 
mentally opposed to the Lahore resolution, and as 1 have already pointed out to 
you, both in correspondence and in our discusbion, it is vci^y difficult for me to 

entertain countcr-pro])OHal8 and negotiate and reach any agreemei.i or settlement 

with you as an individual, unless they come from you in your representative 
capacity There was the same difficulty with regard to the Gaudhi-Rajaii formula, 
and 1 made it clear to you at the very outest, but the formula was discussed as 
you asserted that it met the Lahore resolution in substance : but, while you 
were furnishing me with the clarification of this formula, you shunted it and we 
confined ourselves to the Lahore resolution, and hence the question of your 
representative capacity did not arise regarding this formula. But now jou have, in 
your letter of tr^eptember 24, made a new proposal of your own on your own basis 
and the same difficulties present themselves to me as before, and it is difficult to 
deal with it any further unless it comes from you in your representative capacity. 

I cannot agree with }Oii when you finally wind up by saying : “In ynur letter 
of September 2d, you reler to ‘the basis and lundamental principles embodied in 
the Lahore resolution* and ask me to accept Ibeni. Surely this is unnecessaiy 
when, as I feel, 1 have accepted the concrete consequence that should follow from 
such acceptance.” This is obviously far from correct. Why not then accept the 
fundamentals of the Lahore resolution and proceed to settle the details ? Yours 
Sincerely— (Sd ) M. A. Jjnnah. 

Letter from Gandhiji dated September 25 : — 

Dear Qaid-i- Azam. —Yesterday’s talk leads me to inflict this letter on you 
which I trust you will not mind. 

Our conversations have come about as a result of your correspondence with 
Rajaji in July last over his formula and your consultation with the League 
Working Committee thereon, and my own letter to you suggesting a meeting 
between you and me. My proposal of yesterday is an earnest effort to meet the 
essential requirements of the Lahore resolution. 1 would like you therefore to 
think fifty time before throwing an offer which has been made entirely in the spirit 
of service in the cause of communal harmony. Do not take, I pray, the responsi- 
bility of rejecting the offer. Throw it on your Council. Give me an opportunity 
of addressing them. If they feel like rejecting it, 1 would like to advise the 
Council to put it before the open session of the League. If you will accept my 
advice and permit me 1 would attend the open session and address it. 

You are too technical when you dismiss my proposal for arbitration or 
outside guidance over points of difference. If I have approached as an individual 
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and not In my representative capacity, it is because we believe that if I reach an 
agreement with you it will be of material use in the process of securing a 
CongresB^League settlement and acceptance of it by the country*^ Is it irrelevant 
or inadmissible to supplement our efforts to convince each other with outside help* 
guidance, advice or even arbitration ? Yours sincerely,— Sd. m. k, gandhi. 

One-Sided Business 

Letter from Mr. Jlnnah dated September 26 : — 

Dear Mr. Gandhi, — I am in receipt of your letter of September 25. It is entirely 
incorrect and has no foundation in fact for you to say that our conversations have 
come about as a result of my correspondence with Eajaii in July last over bis 
formula. It is ec^ually baseless to say ‘*and your consultations with the League 
Working Committee thereon.” It was entirely in response to your letter of July 17$ 
1944, which I received while I was at Srinagar, with a fervent request on your part 
to meet you and you ended that letter by saying. “Do not disappoint me.” In my 
reply, again from Srinagar, dated July, 24, 1944, intimated to you that I would be 
glad to receive you at my house in Bombay on my return, which would probably 
be about the middle of August. This was long befoie the meeting of the 
Working Committee or that of the Council of the All-India Muslim League, and 
long before I reached Lahore, and when you arrived here and told me that you 
were approaching me in your individual capacity, 1 at once made it clear to you 
and informed you, both in our talks and by my letter, that the position you had 
taken up had no precedent to it, and further that it was not poBsiblo to negotiate 
and reach an agreement unless both the parties were fully represented : for it is 
one-sided business, as it will not be binding upon any organisation in any sense 
whatever, but you would as an individual only recommend it, if any agreement is 
reached, to the Congress and the countiy, whereas it would be binding upon me as 
the President of the Muslim League. 1 cannot accept this position. 1 hope you do 
see the unfairness and the great disadvantage to me, and it is so simple and ele- 
mentary for any one to understand. 

As regards your proposal of yesterday, which you have simplified in your letter 
of September 24, I have already sent you my reply. 

With regard to your suggestion to be allowed to address the meeting of the 
Council, and if they feel like rejecting your “offer” the matter should be put befoie 
the open session, let me inform you that only a member or delegate is entitled to 
participate in the deliberations of the meetings of the Council or the open session, 
respectively. Besides it is a most extraordinary and unprecedented suggestion to 
make. However, I thank you for your advice. 

As regards your proposal for arbitration and outside guidance, I have already 
replied to you, and it is not merely technical but a matter of substance. I fully 
reciprocate your desire to secure a Congress-League settlement. 

However, I regret 1 have failed to convince you and convert you, as I waa 
hopeful of doing so. Yours sin cere jy,—Sd. m. a, jinnah. 

Letter from Gandhiji dated September 2 6 : — 

Dear Qaid-i-Azam,— In view of my letter to you of yesterday, left to myself, 
I would have refrained from dealing with your letter before our meeting today. 
But I have deferred to Rajaji’s advice to finish the chain of correspondence. 

I confess I am unable to understand your persistent refusal to appreciate the 
fact that the formula presented to you by me in my letter of the 24, as well as 
the formula presented to you by Rajaji, give you virtually what is embodied in the 
Lahore resolution providing at the same time what is absolutely nece8BBr> to make 
the arrangement acceptable to the country. You keep on saying that I should 
accept certain thesis which you call the basis and fundamental principles of the 
Lahore resolution, while I have.- been contending that the best way for us who 
differ in our approach to the problem is to give body to the demand as is stands 
in the resolution and woik it out to our mutual satisfaction. It is on this plan 
that I understand Rajaji’s formula to be conceived, and it is on the same plan 
that I have tried to work it out in the course of and as a result of our talks. I 
contend that either gives you the substance of the Lahore resolution. Unfortunately 
you reject both. And I cannot accept the Lahore resolution as you want me to, 
especially when you seek to introduce into its interpretation theories and claims 
which I cannot accept and which I cannot ever hope to induce India to accept. 

Your constant references to my not being clothed with representative authority 
are really irrelevant. 1 have approached you so that, if you and 1 can agree upon 
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a common course of action, I may use what influence I pofiseBs for its accei tance 
by the Congress and the country. If you break, it cannot be because 1 have no 
representative capacity or because I have been unwilling to give you satiefeclion in 
regard to the claim embodied in the Lahore resolution. Yours sincerely, — Sd. 
M. K. GANDHI. 

Gandhiji’s Contention 

Letter from Mr. Jinnah dated September 26 : — 

Dear Mr, Gandhi,— I have received your letter of September 26 and I note 
that you have written it with Kajaii’s advice. Of course, it is for you to follow 
such advice as you many chooae to do, but I am only concerned for the moment 
with you. I note that at the last moment you'iiave resurrected the Gandhi-Kajaji 
formula, although it was shunted all this time, and you proceed to say that this 
formula gives me virtually what is embodied in the Lahore resolution. You further 
say that on the same plan you have tried to formulate your letter of September 24, 
and you maintain that either gives me the substance of the Lahore resolution. In 
your previous letter you asseited that your formula gives me the ‘‘essence” of the 
Lahore resolution. 1 see very close family resemblance between the two, and the 
substance of one or the other is practically the same, only it is put in different 
language, and I have already exprssed my opinion that, in my judgment, they 
neither meet the substanoe nor the essence of the Lahore resolution. On the contrary, 
both are calculated completely to torpedo the I'akistan demand of Muslim India. I 
have never asked you to accept certain theses, nor have I introduced any theories 
in the Lahore resolution. Theses and theories are matters for scholars to indulge in. 

1 am very sorry 1 have to repeat, but I am compelled to do so, that I cannot 
agree with you that my references to your not being clothed with representative 
authority are really irrelevant. On the contrary, they Lave an important bearing, as 
I have already explained to you more than once. You again repeat that if you and 
I can agree upon a common course of action, you may use what influence you 
possess for its acceptance by the Congress and the country. I have already stated 
from the veiy beginning that that is not enough, for the reasons I have already 
given. Your representativo capacity comes into play when you are r eking counter- 
proposals, and I cannot understand how you can say that it is iiielevaut. No 
responsible organisation can entertain any proposal from any individual, however 
great he may be, unless it is backed ut> with the authority of a recognised organi- 
sation and comes from its fully accredited representative. Dowever, I need not 
labour this point any more, as I have aheady explained it in our previous 
correspoiideuce. 

If a break comes, it will be because you have not satisfied me in regard to 
the essence of the claim embodied in the Lahore resolution. It is not a question of 
your being unwilling, but in fact it is so. If a break comes, it will be most un- 
fortunate. If one does not agree with you or differs from you, you aie always right 
and the other party is always wrong. The next thing is that many are waiting 
prepared, in your circle, to pillory me when the word goes ; but 1 must face all threats 
and consequences, and I can only act according to my judgment and conscience. — 
Yours sincerely,— Sd. m. a. jinnah. 

Mahatma addresses prayer Meeting 

“Addressing a prayer meeting after the announcement of the breakdown of the 
negotiations, Gandbiji said be had hitherto told them that he was not without bcH>e 
with regard to the outcome of the talks. He had now to confess that the result 
that he was hoping for had not materialised. But he had no sense of disappoint- 
ment or despondency. He was convinced that even out of that breakdown good 
would result. 

Gandbiji added that although the Quaid-i-Azam and he had known each other 
fairly well in public life before, they had never come into such close personal contact. 
Their conversations were carried on with friendliness and cordiality He wanted all 
the communities to cultivate the same spiiit of friendliness and coidiality in their 
relations with one another. 'Jhey should try to convert one a»>other through it. 

They might ask, “Why was it then that he and the Qaid-i-Azam had failed to 
convert each other.” His reply was that he bad tried his level best to go as far as 
he could to meet the Qaid-i-Azam’s viewpoint. He had taken incalculable points to 
understand him and to make himself understood. But he bad failed. 

He bad placed before the Qaid-i-Azam Bajajrs foimula but that did not 
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commend itself to him. He had thereupon put forth another proposal of his own 
in its place but even that had failed to secure Mr. Jinnah^s approval. In the same 
way, Mr. Jinnah’s proposals had failed to commend themselves to Gandhiji. If either 
of them had been weak, they would have possibly come to some sort of agreement, 
but as responsible men they could not afford to be weak. A helmsman had to be 
firm and un-wavering or else the ship would fonder upon the rocks. Each one of 
them had tried to convince the other. It was possible that both of them might be 
in the wrong. But so long as each felt himself to be in the right he could not let 
go his hold. 

The news of the breakdown, he knew, would cause grief to the friends of India 
and might give cause for jubilation to their enemies. He drew their attention to the 
last sentence in their statement in which he had said that it was not the final end 
of their efforts. 

Although they had been unable to appreciate each otber^s viewpoint, the public 
could help them to do so. They should not lose heart. If there was any one who 
had reason to feel disappointment, it was he. He had knocked at the Qaid-i- 
Azam’s door. But, as he had already observed, there was no despondency in him. 
It was not for a votary of truth and non-violence to feel despondent if his effort, 
at times, failed to yield the result aimed at. Failure should only serve as a spur 
to further effort. God alone knew what was best for them. It was not for them to 
question God’s ways. Taerefore, instead of feeling despoiulcnt they should regard the 
breakdown as a challenge to their faith and as an incentive for greater effoit to 
establish true unity among the various communities. 

The Lahore Resolution of the League 

On the 26th of March, 1940, the All-India Muslim League resolved at 
Lahore that 

•It is the considered view of this Session that no constitutional plan would be 
workable in this country acceptable to the Mnslims unless it is designed on the 
following basic principle, viz that geographically contiguous units are demarcated 
into regions which should be so constituted, with such territorial re-adjustments as 
may be necessary, that the areas in which the Muslims are numerically in a majority 
as in the North-Western and Eastern zones of India, should be grouped to constitute 
“independent States” in which the constituent units shall be autonomous and 
sovereign . . 

The resolution proceeded to stress that ; 

“Adequate, effective and mandatory safeguards should be specifically provided in 
the constitution for minorities in these units and in the regions for the protection of 
their religious, cultural, economic, political, administrative and other rights, and 
Interests in consultation with them. 

Conversely, it envisaged identical guarantees in an identical manner for Muslim 
minorities in other parts of India. 

Next, it authorized the Working Committee ‘to frame a scheme of constitution 
in accordance with these basic principles providing for the assumption finally by 
the respective regions of all powers such as defence, external affairs, communication, 
customs and such other matters as may be necessary.’ No such scheme of consti- 
tion, however, has yet been published. 

Breakdown of Unity Talks 

Regret in Britain and America 

London — 28th September 1944 

Mr. Amery declined in the Commons to-day to say anything about the break- 
down of the Gandhi-Jinnah discusBiODS until the situation was cleared. He was 
replying to Mr. Reginald Sorensen who asked, “What communications respecting 
the political issues arrising from the Gandhi-Jinnah discussions bad been alreadly 
conveyed by the Indian leaders to the Viceroy and whether the Viceroy and 
Governor-General will take steps to confer with them on the termination of their 
discussion.” 

Mr. Amery. in a written reply, said, “I am not aware that any communication 
has at present been addressed by either leader to the Viceroy in connection with the 
discussions. Members will have seen the report in to-day’s Press that the conversation 
has broken down. In the circumstances, 1 would prefer to say nothing more until 
the situation is cleared.” 
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Viceroy Urged to Take the Initiative 

Profound regret was expreased this after-noon by well-known sympathisers 
with India in Britain and Amerioa at the news that the Gannhi-Jinnah talks had 
broken down, but there is a general hope that a way would still be found out of 
the difficult situation. 

The Secretary of the India League, Mr. Krishna Mcnon, said : “While it is 
impossible to form an opinion on the scant information available, there is little 
doubt that there is no finality about the present situation, and the leaders will 
undoubtedly find a way out.” 

Dr. Maud Royden said : “Like many people in this country I heard the news 
that the talks had broken down with consternation and keen disappointment. It 
is impossible not to hope that they may be resumed, because, in spite of the fact 
that Mahatma Gandhi and Mr. Jinnah do not represent the whole of India, yet 
they undoubtedly represent the two greatest sections of the Indian people. Had 
they been able to reach an agreement, it would have given an impetus to the other 
agreement. Is it too much to hope that the Viceroy may sec his way now to 
take a hand ?” 

The political commentator, Mr. H, AT. Braihford, stated : “Everybody regrets 
that the talks have failed, but until I know more as to the reason, I do not think 
I could give an opinion on the matter.” 

The well-known Labour M. P., Mr. Petlnck Lawrence^ said : ’T feel sure I 
am voicing the sentiments of many people in this country in expressing regret at 
the news that the two distinguished statesmen of India have not found it possible 
BO far to leach an agreement. No details have been published and therefore, it is 
not possible to judge if the failure to reach an agreement is final and we can only 
hope some means will be found to make a new and more successful approach to 
the problem at issue.” 

Pearl Buck, interviewed in New York, said : If it is true that the conversa- 
tions between Mahatma Gandhi and Mr, Jinnah are broken off, I consider it a tra- 
gedy not only for India and England but for all the United Nations who would 
find a new hope if India had now a definite prospect of freedom. But my hope is 
always in the people of the country rather than in individuals. 

Sardar J, J, Singh, President of the India League of America, said : Not 
knowing the details as to what caused the bieakdown it is hard for me to 
comment. However, the Indian community in the United States and American 
friends of India are bound to be disappointed. We had all hoped that the talks 
would bring about an agreement which could have led to a resolution of the politi- 
cal deadlock at last. 

Gandhiji’s Offer Most Democratic 

‘Tt is a pity,” said Mr, William Dohbte m.p., that Mr. Jinnah should be the 
Leader of the Muslim League. Gandhiji had suggested the fairest means of resolv- 
ing the Indian deadlock by conceding to the Muslims Pakistan. 

Gandhiji’s suggestion for holding a plebiscite in provinces affected by Pakistan 
cannot be improved upon. I am convinced that this was the most democratic 
approach to the solution of the communal problem, which bad vitiated the political 
situation in India for so long. 

Certainly, the time has come when the British Government who cannot plead 
innocence in this matter should courageously face the ihsucs and tell frankly men 
like Mr. Jinnah that their claim to leadership cannot be acceptable if they are not 
prepared to abide by democratic methods and procedure. 

“The Times” Comments— London— 20th. September 1944 

The failure of the Gandhi-Jinnah talks, says The Time to-day (Friday), 
throws back in the melting pot the whole pioblem of Indian minorities. If the 
leaders of the two major political parties could have reached a common approach 
to the main question which in importance, out-ranks all others in the Indian poli- 
tical strife to-day — the method by which an All-India Constitution is to be framed 
—the result would have been a forward step of some magnitude. An agreement 
on the broad principles of the new Constitution would have enabled an exploratory 
move to begin at once in accordance with Lord WaveU’s cxpicsscd hope ; it would 
have paved the way for the co-operation of the main political parties in the workiiig 
of the transitional Constitution; and it would thus have tackled the present paralys- 
ing deadlock. 

In the second place it would have meant the final abandonment of the claim 
by Mr. Gandhi and, by implication by the Congress Party to speak ex cathedra in 
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the name of India. It appears from the published correspondence that neither 
Mr. Gandhi nor Mr. Jinuah was able to rid himself of his communal pledges in 
a measure sufficient to enable them to face the problems of the piesent day with 
the necessary breadth of vision. Perhaps younger men, lees conscious of party 
affiliations and more concerned with the great prospects open to their country, 
might have don e—in deed, may yet do— better. It should have been impossible for 
Mr. Gandhi, especially as be insisted upon the personal as opposed to the represen- 
tative character of his activities in Bombay, to nave admitted in full Mr. Jinnah's 
claim to Pakistan, should such prove essential for the security of Moslem communal 
interests. 

Mr. Jinnah's statement indicates some slight hope of fresh conversations and 
Mr. Gandhi speaks of an ‘adjournment’. However, this may be, there are other 
leaders; there are other parties. The practice of consultation and conference must 
be actively promoted by Government; and if this is done, the seed of agreement will 
certainly oe discovered. British policy towards India hinges on the assumption 
that the people of India can frame a succession Government. It is for Biitairi as 
well as India to see that this assumption is not belied. 

The breakdown in the Gandhi-Jinnah talks will cause no surprise to English 
observers, writes the Birmingham Post editorially to-day (Thursday.) “If there 
ever was any prospect of anything materially different, anything in any way more 
helpful to India in the existing circumstances, it arose from the circumstance that 
Mr. Gandhi talked as a free agent without responsibility. Mr. .Tinnah, to be sure, 
already suggested otherwise — and it is perfectly true, as he now complains, that 
no ‘settlement’ could have been effectively negotiated by the two parties, one of 
whom repiresented nobody but himself. A settlement, however, at no time seemed 
practicable; at no time came into a cautious appraisal of possibilities. What was 
hoped optimistically perhaps, but not unreasonably, was that Mr. Gandhi might 
be so far convinced of the fundamental reasonableness of the Moslem case as to go 
away in a mood to recommend that case to the great predominantly Hindu organi- 
sations and to Hindu leaders. It is not known exactly bow and why Mr. Jinnah 
failed. It may be that final disagreement arose over matters of detail rather than 
principles. But for the moment at any rate, Mr. Gandhi remains unconvinced. 
Perhaps it is fair to add that nobody but congenital optimists expected him ever 
to accept Mr. Jinnah’s premises or look with favour upon Mr. Jinnah’s demands.” 

Delhi Reactions— New Delhi— 28th. September 1944 

Official quarters generally express extreme regret at the breakdown of the 
Bombay talks but point out that the published correspondence shows that the 
attempt on either side was not so much to negotiate as to argue and try to get 
the other side to accept one’s own point of view. 

Official quarters repudiate the allegation that the Government was interested 
in, or made any attempt at pulling strings in order to prevent the success of 
the talks. 

Feeling in Bombay 

The outcome of the present series of Gandhi-Jinnah talks has been received 
with mixed feelings. Sir Chimanlal Sitalvad and his school welcome the break- 
down as there will be no partition of India. The Communists who were enthusias- 
tic about the negotiations feel that both leaders spent all these three weeks discuss- 
ing abstract things not connected with the realities of the present day. League 
circles await a lead from Mr. Jinnah. They feel disappointed that no agreement 
was reached between the leaders on this occasion but they are not attempting to 
apportion blame. European quarters also deplore the absence of agreement between 
Mr. Jinnah and Gandhiji but they lay the blame at Oandhiji’s door on the ground 
that he is still adhering to the August 8 Resolution. 

A noteworthy feature of the present talks is the spirit of cordiality and 
friendliness between Mahatma Gandhi and Mr. Jinnah and the complete absence 
of invective as in the past. Both stick to their ideals. Gandhiji spoke with 
supreme confidence that the seemingly insoluble can be solved if the press, the 
public and the League Council ask Mr. Jinnah to revise his opinion. In other 
words, Mr, Jinnah requires this persuasion and Gandhiji drops the hint that Mr. 
Jinnah would revise his views if the League and the Indian public urge him 
to do so. 

Leaders’ Views 
Mr. N. R. ISarear 

Mr. N* R. Barker, ex-Member of the Viceroy's Executive Council, said : 

"It is difficult for me— and I think that is the case with most others— to say 
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whether I did or did not expect this result from the Gandhi-Jinnah talks. We 
all had our moments of optimism and our moments of pessimism. But no one 
was prepared for the disclosure now made public that at no stage did the negotiators 
get to grips with the proper issues. We could not help the feeling that the 
negotiations have not been properly handled. And the tragedy of the situation is 
that there is no means now open to us of retrieving the position since the Congress 
cannot formally meet to consider the situation resulting from the failure of the 
talks. It would no doubt be some help if Mr. Jinnah would indicate how he envi- 
sages that the broken threads of negotiations will be picked up again.*’ 

Rt. Hon. V. S. S. Sastbi 

The Rt» Hon, V, 8. Srinivasa Sastri said : 

True satyagrahis will not admit defeat but they are few. The rest of us 
cannot help being depressed by the breakdown. The Biitish Tories alone have 
cause to rejoice. Does the breakdown restore the status quo ante ? Is the Gandhi 
—0. R. Formula killed once for all ? I would fain hope it was. But supposing 
negotiations are to be resumed, will the Congress be free to disown it utterly ? 
I have misgivings unless the rank and file who are now dumb compel the High 
Command to recognise the weight of public opinion we shall only plough the 
sands again. The Jagatnarain resolution of the A. I. G. C., no doubt, represents 
the majority view, and it is likewise statesmanlike and safeguards the future of the 
country. The reviving vitality of our great political organisation must make itself 
felt in checking the growth of the League spirit, which would cut up and maim 
the country for ever. 

Gandhiji must free himself from the Pakistan obseBsion, if his future services 
to the Motherland are to maintain the qualities of wisdom and foresight. Mr. 
Jinnah shares the responsibility of these abortive talks with the Mahatma He 
has not abated one jot of his demands or shown the least desire to see the other 
man’s point of view. This nay be strength, but it is not the strength which will 
surmount diflficuUies or solve problems. It spells the luin and perpetual stagnation 
of the country. He rejected, out of hand, the suggestion of arbitration which is 
going to be the saviour of the world from the dangers of international strife. What 
has he to say on the merits of the questions. Is it open to him to make a 
demand and say to India and to the world, “Grant this or 1 will stop anything 
and everything.” 

Dr. P. Bubbaroyan 

Dr. P. Subbaroyan, ex-Minister, said : 

I am sorry that the Gandhi-Jinnah negotiations have ended and there has 
been no settlement, I hope that the public would respond to the appeal of Mr. 
Jinnah not to feel embittered and to have hope as he has himself told us that this 
is not the final end of the effoits. Gandhiji has also asked us not to lose heart. 
Therefore, I am hoping that a new method of rapproachment between the two 
leaders will soon be found and I don’t propose to go into any particular point on 
which the negotiations broke down. 

But it must be said that Gandhiji did make an offer specific in its terms by 
his letter of Bepterober 24 but this Mr. Jinnah unfortunately thought did not in 
any way meet the Lahore Resolution of the Muslim League. It would have been 
better if Mr. Jinnah had followed it with a counter-offer which he has not chosen 
to do. Gandhi ji’s offer contained in this letter, therefore, stands and will be there 
to be modified and accepted by the Muslim League when they chose to do so. 
It is, therefore, the duty of Congressmen to popularise this offer among the people. 

Mr. Tamizuddin Khan 

“I do entertain a sanguine hope that soon after the release of the members of 
the Congress Working Committee, which should on no account be further delayed, 
fresh negotiations will be initiated and God willing, results would be more satis- 
factory” observed Mr. Tamizuddin Khan, Education Minister, Bengal. 

Paying a tribute to Mr. C. Rajagopalachari for his efforts he said, “I have 
every word of appreciation for the insight of Mr. Rujsgopalachariar, for his patience 
and perseverence which have brought the country to this stage out of a seemingly 
hopeless position and I do hope he will rise to the situation now created by the 
failure of the talks and will be able to give a fresh and more practical lead to the 
Congress and the country.” 

Proceeding he said, “The news of the breakdown of negotiations must have 
been received with profound sorrow by all well-wishers of the country both in India 
and abroad. It is quite apparent from the correspondence which passed between 
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tbe two leaders that the failure was inevitable. Mr. Jinnah’s acceptance of the final 
terms offered by Gandhiji would have seriously jeopardised the demand of the 
Muslim nation for Pakistan. However, the whole of Muslim India is undoubtedly 
behind Mr. Jinnah and fully supports the stand taken by him in the negotiations. 
But the failure should not give rise to pessimism. As the principle of Pakistan 
has been recognised the time is not far off‘ when it will be realised that all the 
facilities for the practical fruition of this scheme must be considered.” 

Mr. Gadqil 

Mr. Gadgil, President of the Maharashtra Congress Committee, said : “It is 
a matter of regret, and this cannot be the end of it. It required two years for 
the two leaders to come together and discuss, it will only require another two 
months to see them together. The Hindu and Mu slim masses care more for the 
substance than for the shadow. They are bound to bring pressure, for both love 
freedom, and both want it, here and now.” He added: “I see nothing but hope, 
not in the far future, but in the immediate one, and hence it should be everybody’s 
duty to create conditions which will help the resumption of negotiations, the 
supreme need of the hour.” 

Sir C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar 

Sir C. P. Ramaswami Atyar^ Dewan of Travancore, said, “The correspondence 
between Gandhiji and Mr. Jinnah that has been released clarifies an issue which 
never seems to have been In doubt from the outset. 

“Mr. Jinnah' 8 view has throughout been that Muhammadans wherever situated, 
lay claim to constitute a nation. His demand is not based on Pakistan being a 
territorial unit. His idea is that there can be not matters of common concern even 
with regard to defence, internal communications, foreign affairs, customs, etc. In 
his own words, Pakistan and Hindustan will be separate independent sovereign 
States (vide Mr. Jinnah’s letter dated September 21, 1944.) Each sovereign State is 
apparently to be composed of individuals situated in many territorial units and 
separated from each other by long distances, differences of language, origin and 
economic outlook. There can at no time be a compromise between those who make 
such a claim and those who hope to realise the unity of India as a territorial and 
administrative unit, while providing the amplest safeguards for minority rights. 
Even Mr. C. Rajagopalachari must admit that his hete notre^ the Indian States, have 
never asserted the possibility of an Indian constitution without Central authority in 
matters of common concern for the whole of India. 

“It is fervently hoped that no more attempts will be made to square the circle 
or reconcile the irreconcilable, and that all efforts be concentrated on bringing to- 
gether elements that are united by a common purpose and a common ideal, namely 
a strong and unified India. I venture to express this hope, although it must be 
observed that political parties and their leaders are often more inclined to negotiate 
with their opponents than with their potential friends.” 

Sir C. Setalvad and Sir V. Chandavarkar 

Sir Chimanlal Setalvad and Sir Vithal Chandavarkar^ in a joint statement, 

say : 

“Although we are as keen as Mr. Oandhi and Mr. Rajapopalachari on solving 
the communal problem and to achieve the freedom of India from foreign domina- 
tion, we do not regret the breakdown of the negotiations between Mr. Gandhi and 
Mr. Jinnah, for the negotiations were based on the acceptance by Mr. Gandhi of 
the vicious principle of the partition of India into Hindustan and Pakistan. We are 
sure that an appreciable number of the following of Mr. Gandhi must also be 
heaving a sigh of relief, because they too are against the partition of the country, 
although on account of their personal loyalty to Mr. Gandhi, they refrained from 
giving expression to their real feelings. Such a partition with different sovereign 
States, with no Central authority to control subjects of common interests like 
Defence, Foreign Relations, Communications, etc., must inevitably lead to friction 
between Hindustan and Pakistan, thus producing conditions, under which India 
must come again under foreign domination. Uhe correspondence shows that Mr. 
Gandhi is alive to all these dangers, but his overwhelming desire to achieve imme- 
diate independence impels him to grant the princii)le of separation. In one of his 
letters, he says to Mr. Jinnah : “Let us unite to get rid of the British, and then 
you can divide the country into as many parts as you like.” India, if so divided, 
is bound to be an easy prey to any foreign power. Let the Muslims and other sub- 
stantial minorities be leassured by the establishment of coalition ministries both 
in the Centre and in the Provinces and by the provision of statutory safeguards for 
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their special intereets but we should never apree to divide India into separate 
sovereip^n States, which must mean ruination to India and would be harmful to the 
Muslims themselves. 

Dr. N. B Khare 

“I am glad that the failure of the longdraiin-out negotiations between Mr. 
Gandhi and Mr. Jinnah has at last been announced and the proposal for the vivi- 
section of India has been buried — I hope— for ever,” says Dr. N» B, Khate^ in a 
statement to the Associated Press. “No. rational being could have ever expected 
these negotiations to succeed, but Congressmen were banking up'on them too much 
although inwardly they did not like them. It appears from the published cor- 
respondence between the two august negotiators that there was not an inch of com- 
mon ground between them from the very start. It is surprising that they met at 
all, and it is still more surprising that they did carry on for a period of 13 long 
days. 

It is evident that Pakistan, as envisaged in the 1940 resolution of the Muslim 
League at Lahore, cannot be obtained by negotiations ; if at all, it can be carved 
out only by the use of the sword. I hope that this failure will encourage all think- 
ing and reasonable people and communities to lessen tbeir insistence on self-interest 
and to unite for the welfare and freedom of India and to give up all stans, schemes 
and schisms.” 

All AM A Mashiuqi 

Allama Mashriqi, the Khaksar leader, says : 

“I do not see any failure when both leaders have been in conference for nearly 
three weeks and departed. The real difficulty is that neither Mahatma Gandhi nor 
Mr. Jinnah wishes to get out of the rut of dead theoretical politics, created round 
them by long years of cries for independence, on to the smooth road of living 
practical politics leading to immediate freedom. I must admit, however, that 
Quaid-i-Azam has realised this dlfficuliy considerably more than Mr. Gandhi and 
that is what makes me more hopeful of an early settlement. Our next step can 
only be to go on striving and I have now resolved to meet Mahatma Gandhi at the 
earliest opportunity available to me.” 

The Allama asks all Khaksars who had gone to Bombay to return quietly to 
their homes. 

Mr. M. N, Roy's Suggestion to Mr, Jinnah 

Mr. M, N, Boy says : 

Any other result of Gandhi- Jtnnah talks was a matter of wishful thinking. 
Therefore, the news of the breakdown is not unexpected for those who took a criti- 
cal and realistic view of the situation. 

The breakdown, however, is not a political calamity, A great illusion having 
been at last dispelled, a more practical approach to the problem of India's cons- 
titutional advance should now be attempted. But next to the British that would 
very largely depend on Mr. Jinnah. He has to give up the idea of coming to an 
agreement with Hindu India. He must now realise that Hindu India would never 
accept the Muslim demand of self-determination. 

All the questions raised by Mr. Jinnah duiing the protracted talks and evasively 
replied by Mr, Gandhi can be satisfactorily answered by a democratic coalition 
composed of the Radical Democratic Party, Scheduled Castes Federation, the Non- 
Brahmin organisation of Southern India and many other elements outside the two 
Hindu organisations and their allies and satellites. A democratic coalition will 
represent the non-Muslim toiling masses, constituting the overwhelming majority 
of the people. 

I appeal to Mr. Jinnah to take the initiative in convening a conference of the 
above popular bodies, which will agree about the future constitution and demand 
transfer of power to a Provisional Government, based on a democratic coalition. 
The British, however unwilling they may be to transfer power, will have no plau- 
sible excuse to resist the demand of a coalition representing a united front of the 
majority of the people belonging to all communities. Old parties and leaders have 
made a mess; let us open a new chapter if we want to get out of frustration and 
avoid a possible civil war. 

Mr. B. G. Khapardb 

Mr. B. G. Khaparde, Secretary of the All-India Hindu Mahasabha, says that 
he is not in the least sorry that the Gandhi-Jinnah conversations have broken down. 
He hopes that Mr. Gandhi will yet take a lesson from what has transpired between 
him and Mr. Jinnah. The nation will watch further movements of Mr. Gandhi in 
thia connection. Anyway Pakistan seems to have received its final blow.” 
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Mr. Shahabuddin 

Mr. Shahabuddin, Minister, Bengal, said: ‘Tam deeply shocked at the failure 
of the talks. In fact, all patriois in India and all sympathisers outside must have 
been rudely shocked on the breakdown of negotiations.’* Continuing, he said : 
''While reading through the correspondence, it appeared that the main point on 
which the negotiations failed was that of plebiscite. In my opinion, this question 
should not have been pressed by Gandhiji. Once the principle of Pakistan has 
been accepted, there seems to be no justification for allowing non-Muslims in 
Pakistan areas to take part in plebiscite.” 

Concluding, he said : However, there is no reason to be pessimistic as, in the 
words of Mr. Jinnah, 'this is not the final end of our efiorts.’ 1 do hope that 
Congress and non-Muslims will soon realise that Pakistan is the only solution of 
the political and communal problem of India.” 

Mr. L. G. Thatte 

Mr. L. G, Thatte, General Secretary of the All-India Anti-Pakistan Front, 
who led a batch of pickets at Sevagram before Mahatma Gandhi’s departure for 
Bombay, in a statement says, "Mr. Gandhi, as he himself admits, has no right to 
speak on behalf of the Hindus.” 

Mr. Thatte adds that it is necessary that Hindu youths from all provinces 
should carry on non-stop picketing for two months at Mahatma Gandhi's residence 
demanding that he should in future abstain from speaking on behalf of the 
Hindus. 

Malik Barkat Ali 

Malik Barkat Jilt, M. L. A. (Muslim League), says : “I am really deeply 
grieved to learn that the Gandhi- Jinnah talks for a settlement, to which the whole 
country was looking forward with profound hopes, have ended unsucccsefully. It is, 
however, a relief to learn from the two leaders that they look forward to the 
resumption of these talks. However, I am sure that every believer in the freedom 
of this country will view this result with the greatest disappointment.” 

Malik Barkat Ali adds : *T will not apportion blame at this stage. I want 
the two leaders to continue as friends and agree to differ. May the t me soon 
come, when there will be a complete union of minds between the two leaders. 
The Mahatma says that he will continue to work for the freedom of his country 
with such elements as he can ^gather under his flag. With the Muslim outside that 
flag, such efforts are a vain hope and predetermined to meet defeat and disaster.” 

Dr. B. S. Moonje 

Giving his reactions to the failure of Gandhi-Jinnah talks, Dr. Moonje said : “The 
Hindu-Muslim problem has become more complicated. It is not clear whether 
Gandhiji has agreed to Pakistan or not. He speaks of separate sovereign States in 
one place and of one family in the other. How can the two be reconciled ? Either 
be treats Muslims as a separate nation, in order to satisfy Mr. Jinnah, just like 
England, France and Germany or he treats them as members of one common 
family divided into several Provinces under one Central Government, If it is the 
latter, then he and the Mahasabha agree. In that case, representation in Provin- 
cial or Central Government will be on the basis of population. I cannot under- 
stand Gandhiji when he says that the Centre will have no overbearing Hindu 
majority. Thus, the whole situation is at present quite complicated.” 

Suggestion by Indian Christian Leaders 

Raja Sir Maharaj Singh, President, and Mr. B, L. RalUa Ram, General 
Secretary of the All-India Conference of Indian Christians, in a joint state- 
ment say : 

We greatly regret that the talks between Mahatma Gandhiji and Mr. Jinnah 
have not met with the success for which many had hoped both in India and out- 
side. Never- the- less, they have been useful in clarifying the difference between the 
two leaders. Apart from other points, the talks really broke down on the very 
important question of the plebiscite necessary before any partition of India can be 
made. Mr. Gandhi desired a common plebiscite, while Mr. Jinnah wanted only 
Muslims to vote. On this point Indian Christians, though they prefer that there 
should not be any vivisection of India, consider the point of view of Mr. Gandhi 
to be more fair and more reasonable than that of Mr. Jinnah. The latter, however, 
was justified in thinking that a communal settlement should be arrived at before 
the third party left India. We consider that further efforts should be made to 
reach a settlement between Hindus and Muslims and are of opinion that, before 
long a conference should be convened by Indian leaders containing representatives 
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not only of the two leading political parties, but also of important minorities 
and interests.” 

Indian Press Comments 

The 'f Hindustan Times says : “Rightly or wrongly, it seems now that Mr. 
Jinnah has concluded that the MiiBlim majoiity areas cannot stand on their own 
legs and he. therefore, makes the impossible claim that other areas with their 
predominantly non-Muslim populations should be added thereto. The absurd form 
to which he has now been compelled to reduce his claim and his refusal to accept 
Qandhiji^s proposals which were, in effect, the substance of the Leaguers demand, 
prove beyond doubt that the solution for the communal distemper is not in any 
plan of partition.” 

Continuing, the paper observes ; “The issue of the present negotiation clearly 
points to some form of Confederation as the true remedy. If this is sufficiently 
realised the talks will not have been held in vain. A Confederation of autonomous 
units with homogeneous populations will provide for the satisfaction m the fullest 
degree of the natural desire for independent evolution of the component States as 
well as for the efficient administration of matters of common interest which arise 
out of the essential economic and cultural unity of India ” 

Despite the breakdown reported from Bombay, the Dawn regards the failure 
of the Bombay Talks “more as a stage of proceedings than the hlling of an 
insolvency petition.” 

The paper stresses some lessons of the failure and concludes : “The lesson of 
the talks is that Mr. Rajagopalachari had not really succeeded in winning over Mr. 
Qandhi to the historical inevitability of self-determination for the Muslims of 
India. Darkly the Mahatma refers to “other elements’' on whose co-operation the 
Congress would depend. We do not know if any tactics are implied, but the Muslims 
as a whole have now a bette** inkling of the muid of tlie Mahatma and the value of 
solidarity in their ranks. Our earnest anticipation is that there will be greater efforts 
for mutual accommodation on the part of the Hindus despite the door banged by Mr. 
Gandhi. Mr. Jinnah, it is clear from his letters, put the Muslim case with precision 
and profound faith in hio cause and Muslims are fortunate that in him they have a 
leader, unselfish and farsighted, who is worthy of their confidence. Success has been 
described as the last phase of a series of failures.” 

The National Call points out that, “At no stage in the Bombay talks has 
Mahatma Gandhi thought of himself as a Hindu. At all times he has put forward 
his case as an Indian. This may not have appealed to Mr. Jinnah, who, having 
painted himself thick in Muslim communal colouis, cannot imagine that a person 
being born a Hindu can still aspire to lepresent all people and all communities." 

Public Opinion Must Assert Itself 

The Amrita Bazar Patrika shares the optimism of Mahatma Gandhi that 
matters will not rest where they are and that negotiations will be resumed at no 
distant future. The leaders have done what they could. It is now for public 
opinion to assert itself. The procedure adopted by Mr. Jinnah in the talks, the 
paper adds, smacked more of a law court than of a joint aimy headquarters. The 
lawyer in him got the better of Mr, Jinnah as a patriot. Hi« approach to some of 
the important questions was more legalistic than practical. There can be no settle- 
ment or compromise unless the parties are equally earnest. The paper pays tribute 
to Mahatma Gandhi’s “inexhaustible patience and supieme regaid of personal 
prestige” in the talks. 

The Statesman says that the correspondence make it clear that the two men 
never or seldom got to grips. They talked across an interval and their letters at 
times appear to evade the points made by the one and the other. A serious diffi- 
culty was Mr. Gandhi’s peculiar position. Mr. Jinnah argued as a leader of a strong 
party, Mr. Gandhi as a leader of great influence but not representative of anyone 
and anxious to use his influence for the good of all. This enabled him at times to 
evade the pressure of argument. The talks broke down of themselves because there 
was no initial agreement about the basis of discusBion, not because there was any 
external interference. The experiment may be renewed and then too everyone will 
give the protagonists every chance. 

Commenting on the Gandhi- Jinnah talks the Hindustan Standard says that 
it is not oppressed with any sense of disappointment at the failure, for it never 
expected that any negotiation on the present basis would succeed. As the separate 
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nation theory of Mr* Jinnah has been thoroufs^hly disposed of by Mahatma Gaodhi, 
the proposal of Rajaji should not be persisted in. The journal sees no cause for 
despondency because it is confident that India will become independent at no dis- 
tant future, and also believes that it will not be necessary to wait for an agreement 
with Mr. Jinnah for this. 

Writing on the Gandhi-Jinnah correspondence the Star of India says : “It 
makes dismal reading. There is hardly anything in it to promote optimism. The 
only hope left is that the worst has not happened yet, and that this is not the final 
end of the two leaders* efforts. The breakdown has been caused by difference on 
such primary questions as the representative scope of the Muslim League, the two- 
nation theory and the scope and machinery of the plebiscite and whether indepen- 
dence should precede self-determination or vice versa. The journal is most surprised 
at Mr Gandhi*! insistence on his particular viewpoint with regard to the last. Mr. 
Gandhi has also unceremoniously repudiated the two-nation theory, the bedrock of the 
Pakistan demand. In regard to the National Government, Mr. Jinuah*s acceptance 
of Mr. Gandhi’s clarification would have amounted to delivering the Muslim nation, 
hand and feet bound, to the dominant Hindu majority.*’ 

The Morning News is not prepared to accept the termination of the negotia- 
tions as a “failure'* because a good deal of mutual understanding has gone forth 
from one side to the other. Mr. Jinnah wants a partition and Mr. Gandhi, not- 
withstanding his assertions to the contrary, has been converted to grant it. 

The People's Voice says that the failure of the talks should be a spur to fresh 
activities for the peoples* cause. 

Britain Must Take the Initiative 

The Pioneer says that the breakdown of Gandhi-Jmnah talks cannot but cause 
the bitterest disapointment to the public. Both the leadeis were indissolubly* wedded 
to their respective party creeds— one to the ill-fated August Resolution of 1942 and 
the other to the vague but none the less uncompromising Lahore resolution of 1940. 
Negotiations conducted in the proselytising spirit cannot possibly lead to a settle- 
ment. The hope of unity ihas proved to be a mirage. Bogged in frustration, the 
country is desperately looking for a lead. Will it come, and if so, from where? The 
initiative will have to be taken by the British Government. For better or for 
worse, she has to proceed “immediately upon the cessation of hostilities’* to put 
India in charge of her own destiny. 

Describing the Gandhi-Jinnah talks as “a great dialectical combat” the Civil 
and Military Gazette says”, “The dialectical adventures of Mr. Jinnah and Mr, 
Gandhi have not been entirely fruitless however as they have clearly revealed the 
wide gulf which divides the Congress from the Muslim League.'* 

The paper adds : “Mr. Jinnah has emerged from the conferences in Bombay 
with his reputation as a dialectician enhanced by his resistance to yield to the 
Congress resolutions while Mr. Gandhi has only exposed the hopelessness of the 
tactics in trying to secure a solution of such great problems as now divide the 
Congress and the Muslim League on the one hand and the Hindus and Muslims 
on the other in his 'individual capacity*. 

“In the outcome of the Gandhi-Jinnah conferences in Bombay there is also a 
lesson for observers outside the Empire who hold the opinion that the serious con- 
flict between the political aspirations of the different communities in India is the 
result of British intrigue”. 



Mahatma Gandhi’s Letter to Viceroy 

Lord Wavell Refuses to entertain Mahatma’s request 

Ever ‘^incQ Gandhiji was released, the country has been hearing from 
him numerous proposals made with the sincere object of arriving at a 
satisfactory compromise with the British Government and other parties. 
In the bdlowing pages we give the various statements issued and interviews 
granted by Mahatmaji since his correspondence with H. E the Viceroy on 
the I7t,h. June 1945 and ending with the breaking up of the negotiations 
with Mr. M A. Jinnah on the basis of the Rajagopalachari formula on the 
29th. September 1945. On the 17th June, Mahatmaji wrote to the Viceroy 
from Nature Cure Clinic, Poona as follows : — 

Dear friend, — But fur the fact that this letter is alon^ the lines of your pre- 
occupation, I bhoiild not have troubled you with any letter from me. 

Though there is little cause for it, the whole country and even many from 
outside expect me to make some decisive contribiitiuu to the geneial good. I am 
soiry to say my convalescence threatens to bo faiily long. Even if I was quite 
well, I could do little or nothing unless 1 knew the mind of the Working Com- 
mittee of the Congress. 1 pleaded as a prisoner for permis«ion to see them. I 
plead now as a free man for such permission. If you will see me before deciding, 
I shall gladly go wherever you want me to, as soon as I am allowed by my medical 
advisers to undertake long-distance travelling. 

1 have cli ciliated among friends for private use copies of the correspondence 
that passed bcti^een the authorities and me during deUntion I do fe« 1, however, 
that in fairness to me Government should permit its publication in the press. 

My address will be as above till the dOth. June. 

1 am, yours sincerely, (Sd ^ M. K. Gandhi. 

Viceroy’s Reply-New Delhi— '22nd. June 1944 

The Viceroy sent the following letter in reply : 

Dear Mr, Gandhi, — I have received your letter of June 17. In consideration 
of the radical differences in our points of view which appeared in our recent 
correspondence, I feci that a meeting between us at present could have no value 
and could only raise hoi)e8 which would be disappointed. 

I am afraid that similar considerations apply to your rtquost to see the Work- 
ing Committee. You have recently made public your adherence to the ‘Quit India’ 
Kesolution, which I am afraid I do not regaid as a reasonable or practical policy 
for the immediate future. 

If after your convalescence and on further reflection you have a definite and 
constructive policy to propose for the furtht ranee of India’s welfaie, I shall be 
glad to consider it. 

hsince you have circulated, without any reference to me, the correspondence 
which passed between us and it has in consequence ap])eared in the press, I have 
given instructions for the publication of the whole of the political letters which 
were written during your detention. 

Yours Sincerely, (Sd.) Wavell. 


National Government during War 

Gandhiji Explains demand 

Interview to British Paper 

Mr. Qandht in a three-hour interview at Panchgani with Mr. Stuart Gelder^ 
the News Chronicle Special Coriespondent, on the 11th. July 1944, stated that he 
was prepared to accept and advise the Congress to particii^ate in a war-time 
National Government in full control of civil administration. Such a Government 
would give the military all railways, port and other communication facilities 
required. 

21 
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NATIONAL GOVERNMENT DURING WAR [ panchgani— 

Mr. Gandhi is quoted by Mr. Gelder as saying : “This would involve a declara- 
tion now of Indian independence after the war and establishment of a new National 
Government. While rule by Ordinance would bo superrie led by normal civil 
administration, the Viceroy’s position will be thus d(*fincd : ‘He would remain and 
have complete control with the Commander-i.j-Oiilef over Ihitish and Indian 
armies. In other affairs he would be like the Kiu^; of Eiu^bind — {guided by respon- 
sible Ministers.’ With popular Goveinments automatically restored in all Provinces, 
the National Government, with the defence portfolio in iis hands, would be genuine- 
ly interested in the country’s defence. 

Mr. Gelder says that Mr. Gandhi stressed that he had no authority to speak 
in the name of the Congress without consulting the Woiking Oommiitee, but Mr. 
Gelder’s opinion is that there is no doubt that his views and the Hindu-Muslim 
proposals as endorsed by him, would be aceejited by the Woikoig Committee. 

In reply to a question whether, if the Working O^.ninvttee mcMnbers were 
released and the Government felt unable to grant India’s wi-^hes, Mr. Gandhi would 
restart civil disobedience, Mr. Gandhi said, ‘No I cannot take the country back 
to 1942. History cannot be lepeated” Mr. Gandhi’s opinion is that neiinor J,he 
food situation nor the suffering of the people can be ameliorated without the transfer 
of civil administration to Indian hands. 

Mr. Gelder^s opinion is that in view of Mr. Gandlii’s uncOmpioraising paci- 
fism, he would cease to function as the adviser of the Congress after independence 
is gained. 

Mr. Gelder also saw Mr. Rajagopalachari whom he quotes as saying : “It is 

quite possible that the British Government may make a friend of Gandhiji It 

may not be necessary for the British war effort now to befiund him, but for future 
Indo-British relations.” 

Me. Churchill’s Attitude 

One interesting point is that Mr. Gelder says he laid before the Viceroy a 
complete report of both his Poona talk and now the Panchgani trtlk. Mr. Gandhi 
felt that this was not of much use. He said: “It ib common talk among us that 
whatever the Viceroy wishes persoualy, he has no authoiity in the iiolicical field. 
Mr. Churchill doesn’t want a settlement. He wants to crush me, if he has been 
correctly reported. He never denied the report. The beauty of it for me— the ])ity 
of it for him— is that no one can crush a ISalyagrahi who offers his body in willing 
sacrifice, thus leaving the spirit free” 

The News Chronicle's editorial states, “Mr. Gandhi’s latest gesture shows a 
way out of the deadlock. Obviously the pre-requisile must be Buccebsful negotia- 
tions between Moslems and Hindus,” (U, P, A,) 

- No Desire to Embarrass Britain 

The United Press of India adds: 

“I have no intention of offering civil disobedience to-day. I cannot take the 
country back to 1942. History can never be respected. Even without the authority 
of the Congress, if 1 wanted to do it I could start Civil disobedieneo to-day on the 
strength of ray supposed influence with masses but I would be doing so merely 
to embarrass the British Goveinment. This cannot be my object” Maharaa Gandhi 
expressed himself in these words in an interview to Mr. Htuart Gelder, Correspon- 
dent of the News Chronicle, the exclusive publication whereof in this country has 
been given to the Times of India, 

When it was pointed out that the Viceroy would want to know how Gandhiji 
would influence the Working Comipittee membeis before His Excellency would 
permit a meeting with them, Gandhiji replied that history did not repeat itself. He 
said: “The whole situation has been reviewed anew. Thu ])oint, therefore, for me 
to discuss with the Working Coramiltee is to know how they react to the 
knowledge I have gained since my release. 1 have to take up the thread that was 
broken by the Government in 1942. 1 was first to negotiate and on failure to offer 
civil resistauce if I thought necessary. I want to ])leiid with the Viceroy. 1 can 
only do BO when I know the Working Committee’s mind.” 

“News Chronicle’s” Comment 

Only the News Chronicle to-day (llth. July) deals with the subject in the course of 
an editorial covering a column and draws attention to its coirespondont, Mr. iStiiart 
Gelder’s interview and describes Gaiidhiji’s pion mneement as “of far-ieachmg 
significance.” The paper states that Gaiidliiji’s views go very close to the Onpps 
Offer. “This is an unmistakable and imi»ortant advance. The difference between 
Mr. Gandhi’s and Sir Stafford Onpps' proposals are so small that clearly it offers 
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a new opportunity to perk an agrermrnt. With reference to Gandhiji^s proposals 
to Mr. Jinnah, the aiLule cierlaies that the communal problem is the thorniest of 
all, “but the settlemont of the issno is so greatly in the interests of Britain, India 
and world in gcneial tbHt. we hope the Govtrnmeiit of India will use their good 
offices as actively as oossiblc in helping to bring about the settlement. Mr. Gandhi’s 
latest gesture certainly shows a way out of a piolonged deadlock towards practical 
fulfilment of India’s political aspiiations.” 

It is difficult on tlie basis of the leports received thus for to ascertain the 
truth about Kajuji's Pakistan ]»ropo8rd as endorsed by Gandbiji Yesterday the 
Times' Bombay Ooirespoudent stated that the negotiations had ceased and Kajaii 
said that it was futile to place the scheme before the League Executive if Mr. 
Jinnah could not himself wholc-heauedly support it. However, the News Chronicle 
to-day asBeriB that the scheme is at picseut under consideiation of the League 
Working Committee. 

Reactions in Britain 

Although public attention has been naturally-enough focussed on Allied 
military successcB on the Eastern Front, Normandy and Italy and the problems 
created by the frequent “Doodle Bug (ll}ing-bomb) raids, the latest political news 
from India — Gandhiji’s overtures to the Muslim League and statements on such 
questioiiB as co-o|»cratiou with the Allied war effort in the formation of a National 
Government — are icported in the last few days in tlio Biitish Piess, in most papers 
briefly and at some length in the AVww Chronicle and the Manchester Ouardtan. 

Friends of India consider these devclopements as highly encouraging but the 
significance of these has not yet been widely appreciated and certainly not 
commented upon. 

While British reactions to Gaudhiji’s reported readiness to concede the prin- 
ciple of Pakistan cannot yet bo said to have crystallised, the Times' Delhi Cor- 
respondent’s moassage to-day painstakingly enumerates all the difiicnlties. Describ- 
ing Gandhiji’s offer as ‘‘the Hindu oiler to the Muslims”, the coi respondent states 
that it would be a fair guess to assume that the Hindu sentiment is best pleased 
with the passages in RHiatiopalachari-Jiiinali coriespondence which assume that Mr. 
Jinnah has rejected the offer and the negotiations have closed. ’I’he ci/rrespondent 
also suggests that the fact that Uandhiji is content to deal with Mr. Jinnah thiough 
an inteimediaiy shows that the Hindus aie not yet ready to deal with the Muslims 
on the basis ot (.qualify. Moreover nothing was said in the Congress offer about 
the composition ot the lU’opoKed National Government Aim st e\ery point in the 
scheme is ciiticibed adversely, the correspondent concluding by stating that Mr. 
Rajagopalachari said nothing af>out the coustitutioual status of the proposed 
National Government. (F. 0. S. C,) 

Statement on Talk with British Journalist 

Handing over to PrcPS representatives at Panchgani on the 12th. July 1944 
two Btalenionts for publication, Mahatma Gandhi explained that they were two sets 
of notes piepared after discussion with an English journalist. One statement, said 
Mahatma (Jandhi, was intended for pnlication after the journalist had com rami icated 
his impressions of Mahatma Gandhi to the Viceroy in Delhi and the other 
statement contained notes of talks v\hich the Mahatma gave to the journalist to 
discuss with anyone who cared to understand Mahatma Gandhi and how his 
mind was woiking. 

'I’he following is Ihc write-up, the publication of which Mahatma Gandhi 
agreed to under ceitain ciKunnstanees. This write-u]) was written following an 
interview between Mahatma Gandhi and a Biitish joinnalist: — 

I saw f/andhi at Panchgani on the 4th July. I told him “my editor is 
anxious to help in solving the political deadlock in India. I went to Delhi and I 
was disaiipointed. I hope you will not di8api*oint nu*.” 

I asked, “f^upposing you saw tiie Viceroy, what would you say to him^ ?” 

He immediately replied : “1 would tell him that I sought the interview with 
a view to helping and not hindering the Allied wai (ffort. But I can do nothing 
without seeing the members of the Working Committee, for I believe that my 
authority under the August resolution cudtd with my imprisonment. It was not 
revived by my release. You aie not inteiestcd in my peisonal views, but you 
should be, if I spoke as a rejjresentative.” 

1 interrupted and said : “The Viceroy and evei^body else is interested to 
know your mind because of your hold on the masses of India.” 
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He replied : 'T am a democrat and I cannot exploit that bold except through 
the organisation in the building of which 1 had a hand ’ 

But again I interrupted and said : “Befoie the Viceroy permits you to see 
the Committee, he would want to know how you would inAuence the members.*’ 

“Conditions of i942 do not Exist to day” 

He said : “History does not repeat itself. The conditions of 1942 do not 
exist to-day. The world has moved on duiing the last two years. The whole 
situation has to be reviewed de novo. The point theiefore for me to discuss with 
the Working Committee is to know how they react to the knowledge that I gained 
since my release. I have to take up the thread that was broken by the Govern- 
ment in 1942. 1 was first to negotiate, and, on failure, to offer civil resistance 
if 1 thought it necessary. I want to plead with the Viceroy. 1 can do so only 
when I know the Working Committee’s mind. But I tell you that the common 
talk among us is that whatever the Viceroy may wish personally, be has no 
authority in the political sphere. Mr. Churchill does not want any settlement. He 
wants to crush me if be has been correctly reported. He has never denied the 
report. The beauty of it for me, and the pity of it for him, is that no one can 
crush a Satyagrahi, for he offers bis body as a willing sacrifice and this makes the 
spirit free.” 

Second Statement 

The following is the second statement : 

“I saw Mahatma Gandhi on July 4th at Panchgani. I told him : “My Editor 
is anxious to help in solving the political deadlock in India. 1 went to Delhi and 
I was disappointed. I hope you will not disappoint me.” I asked him, “Supposing 
you saw Lord Wavcll, how would you begin the talk ? What would you say 
to him ?” 

He promptly replied that he would tell the Viceroy that he had sought the 
interview with a view to helping and not hindering the Allies, and it was to this 
end be had asked for permission to see the members of the Congress Working 
Committee. He said he felt he had no authority to act in the name of the Con- 
gress. According to the canons of Satyagraha, when a civil resister was imprisoned, 
the authority vested in him automatically came to an end. Hence the need for 
him to see the members of the Working Committee. 

I said : “J'he Viceroy might feel, as you swear by the August resolution and 
by the weapon of civil disobedience, your meeting the Working Committee mem- 
bers may only result in their re-investing you with authority to carry on civil 
disobedience in the name of the Congress and the result will be that when you came 
out of the interview, you will hold the pistol at the Viceroy’s head and say, ‘Do 
this or 1 start civil disobedience.’ That would make things worse than they are 
to-day.” 

Gandhi replied : “At the back of that is utter distrust of my profession that 
I am and have always been a friend of the British. Therefore, I can never use the 
weapon of civil disobedience during the war unless there was a very grave reason, 
as for instance the thwarting of India's natural rights to freedom.” 

My next question was : ‘ Supposing the Working Committee was let out of 
jail to-morrow and the Government refuses to give India what they want, would 
you start civil disobedience ? 

Transfer of Power Essential 

Gandhi rejdied : 'Tf the Working Committee came out, they would take 
stock of the sitiiHtion and discuss things among themselves and with me. I can 
tell you this, that I have no intention of offering civil disobedience to day. I can- 
not take the countiy back to 1942, History can never be repeated. Even without 
the authority of the Congress, if I wanted to do it, I could start civil disobedience 
to-day on the strength of my supposed influence with the masses. Bnt I would be 
doing BO merely to embarrass the British Government. This cannot be my object. 
But the Working Committee would not sit still while the people are suffering. It 
is my conviction that we cannot improve the food situation and alleviate the suffe- 
rings of the people unless power and responsibility are transferred from British 
into Indian hands. Without such transfer the atiempi of Congressmen and others 
to alleviate the people’s sufferings are most likely to lead to conflict with the 
Government.” 

I interrupted and said : “With things as they are, I cannot believe that they 
will transfer authority now. This Government will not concede the demand for 
Independence while the war is on.” 
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“Will be Satisfied with Contbol of Civil Admn.” 

Gandhi replied that there was a diifeience between what he would ask to-day 
and what was asked in l942. To-day he would be satisfied with a National Gov- 
ernment in full con'^rol of civil administration. It was not so in 1942. Such a 
Government would be composed of persons chosen by the elected members of the 
Central Assembly. “This would mean, declaiation ot the Indei>cndeiice of India, 
qualified as above, dining the war” 

I thought it was a great improvement on the 1942 position. I asked him if 
the military would control the railways and poits, etc. Gandhi replied that the 
National Government would let the military have all the facilities that the military 
might require. But the control would be that of the National Government. 
Ordinance rule would give place to normal administration by the National Govern- 
ment. 

“Will the Viceroy be there ?” I asked. 

He said : Yes, but he will be like the King of England— guided by respon- 
sible Ministers. Popular Government will be automatically restored in all the 
Provinces, so that both the Provincial and General Goveiuments will be responsible 
to the people of India. So far as military operations are (‘oucerned, the Viceroy 
and the Commauder-in-Chief will have complete control. But it must be possible 
for the National Government to offer advice and criticisms even in military matters. 
Thus the portfolio of Defence would be in the hands of the National Government 
which would be genuinely interested in the defence of the country and may render 
great assistance in the shaping of policies. The Allied forces would be allowed to 
carry on their operations on Indian soil. 1 realise that they cannot defeat Japan 
without that. 

Gandhi made it clear that the expenses of the Allied operation on the Indian 
soil should not be borne by India. 

Congress and National Government 

‘Tf a National Governmen<^ is formed, would you advise the Congress to parti- 
cipate in it ?” I asked. 

Gandhi replied in the affirmative. 

“So it means that if a National Government is formed, the Congress will join 
and help the war effort. What would be your position V” 1 asked. 

Gandhi replied : I am a lover of peace through and through. After indepen- 
dence was assured, I would probably cease to function as adviser to the Congress 
and as an all-war resister I would have to stand aside, but 1 shall not offer any 
resistance against the National Government or the Congress. My co-operation will 
be abstention from interfering with the even tenor of life in India. I shall work 
with the hope that my influence will always be felt to keep India peace-minded 
and so affect the woi Id policy towards loal peace and brotherhood among all 
without the distinction of race and colour. 

Supposing there is a conflict between the civil and military authorities, how 
would the dispute be settled ? If, for example, Vivil authorities wanted to use the 
railway to carry two thousand tons of food and the military authorities wanted it 
for carrying munitions, what would you advise ? 1 next asked. 

Gandhi replied : As I said before, I would not have to advise on such mat- 
ters. But supposing I had to I can conceive the necessity of allowing precedence 
to the military. But supposing the military wanted to blow off places or practise 
manoeuvres in disregard of the lives of people, 1 would eay hands off. The thing 
is that with mutual trust such difficulties would not arise and if they did, they 
would be easily adjusted. If there is no trust, I cannot work I cannot work for 
Allied victory without trust. If they trusted, a settlement would be easy to achieve. 
Freedom for India will bring hope to Asiatic and other exploited nations. To-day 
there Is no hope for the Negroes, but Indian freedom will fill them with hope* 

Finally 1 asked : What about the Hindu-Mnslira diflfeieuces ? 

Mr. Churchill’s Attitude 

Gandhi replied, if the British meant well there would be no difficulties. Gandhi 
said in conclusion, “Most of us believe that whatever the Viceroy may wish perso- 
nally, he has not the authority in the political spheie. Mi. Churchill does not 
want a settlement. He wants to crush me, if he has been correctly reported. He 
has never denied the report. The beauty of it for me, and the pity of it for him, 
is that no one can crush a Satyagrahi for he offers his body as a willing sacrifice 
and thus makes the spirit free. ^ 

In the course of his explanatory statement, Mahatma Gandhi said that 
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throughout his talks with the Biitish journalist, he had emphasified the faet that 
he was fli)eHking foi himself and in no sense involving the Congress in what he 
said. He added : “I do not know how far to-day I repiesent the views of the 
members of the Working Committee* And about Hindu-Muslim formula which 
has nothing to do with these two : statements, 1 have not spoken as a Hindu. 
1 have spoken as an Indian first and an Indian last. My Hinduism is my own— 
1 personally think it embraces all faiths. Therefore, I have no authority to speak 
as a representative of the Hindus. That I lespond to mass mind and the masses 
know me instinctively is a fact which cannot be gainsaid, but 1 have not built my 
case upon it. 

Gandhiji Explains to Pressmen 

Mahatma Gandhi issued a statement explaining how he came to make an 
important pronouncement on the present political situation to a British journalist. 
Characterising the publication as a “misfire.” Gandhiji apologised to the Indian 
Press and handed over to reporteis two statements : 

‘T had noi auihnrised publication of the interview, of oven the substance. I 
had said that it should not be published unless 1 authorised its ])ul)lication and in 
no case had I tver dreamt that the intciview would be ])ubliBhed with exclusive 
rights to any one paper If it was to bo published it should have been broadcast 
throughout India. Therefore, 1 had to offer that o])olopy publicly in order to 
soothe myself and also to show to the Prees my applet iation that they have lespected 
my desire to be left alone and also not to rejujit anything which I had not autho- 
rised. I know that some things have appeared in the Piess without authority but, 
generally speaking, I must confess the Press has obliged me by refraining trom 
reporting things that are not authorised. 

My object in seeing Press peojde is purely to advance the cause for which I 
am living, namely the freedom of India through truth and non-violence. 1 do not 
seek publicity for the sake of it and just now I feel I would serve the cause better 
by remaining in obscurity if such things weie possildc, 'llieiefore, I had wained 
Geldcr that he was not to publish anything fiom me unless I authorised it. He 
has published what he has, 1 have no doubt wuth the bcr,t of intentions but some- 
how or other I feel he has not sened ti e cause as well as he might have. I 
passed neaiiy three hours with him distribi.t, d ovei thiee days in older that he 
might know the whole of niy mind. Ih'lirvv^d iiim and still holieve him, to be 
a well-wisher of India as ho is a lover or hi’ o..n country and I accepted his word 
entirely when he told me that he aptnoacbed no m>L as a joninedist ]>iincipally, but 

as onedcfeuing to see thal the {johtnal deadi. ck wa-. ics dvcd. Whilst 1 diclured 

my views with absolute ficrdom, I told l.im tliat Lis first business should be to 
go to Delhi and if he could uaeh the Vicer^gid thionc he shniild see Iho Viceroy 
and give him what impiissions he had gatlnied. Having myself failed to get an 
interview with the Viceioy. I felt that GtUki being a rcpoiUr of a ])]ominent 
English daily, might be able to serve the cause. Even in houth Africa, where I was 
working in a hostile atraosphav I wtr^ foiUinn’e incngb to get jnurmdiSiS and 
editors to help me when they hfoame. imiuessid by my (lunestnesH and the justice 
my cause. I was handling the disabilities ot ludians in South Airiea. 

Glaring Inaccukacifs 

The publication, thcrcfoie, at this sta^e of an al'Straet of two interviews seems 
to me to be misfired, I, therefore, piopr-se to give you two notes ])rei)ared after 
discussion with Gelder one of wlinh, numelv, the shorter one, after his 

pilgrimage to Delhi he w'as free to send to his paper and the other 

he could discuss ])rivately with anybody who caral to understand me or who 
Gelder thought should know how my mind was woiking. You will see after you 
have read the two notes that he has eompressed the two in the report published 
by him. You will notice also that there are some glaring inaccuracies in the repoit 
as published. 1 want to guard myself against being understood aw accuwing Gelder 
of wilful distortion. But 1 have found it times without number during my public 
life covering a period of over fifty years that my s.Rtements do not admit of being 
easily abridged or paraphrased, in 1807 I very neaily lost ray life when Reuter 
sent an abridged summary of a pamphlet I had written and distributed in India in 
1896. The summary was, I have no doubt, an unconsrious distortion of what I had 
written. Fortunately my life was spared when I was lynched and I was able to 
show that the case based against me on the strength of the summary was utterly 
wrong. Here the abridgement has no such mischievous consequences. I recall the 
South African incident in order to emphasise xny point. 
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Appeal to Journalists 

All my life I have handled what beenitd to be forlorn causea. I have been 
also a fairly suceessful journaliat but I did not embark upon that callinii: for a 
liyinj?. It was a vin iiie in ordci to adveilisc t}ie <*uuMe I was handling and I give 
this long preface before handliug the two statements to follow-ioiirnalihts in the 
hope that they would lespond to ray cainc'st wmh that they would co-operate with 
me in dealing with the situation which, if ])iopely handled, may yield promising 
results for mankind, 

I was ill prepared for this oideal that is in front of me. I am in Pancligani 
trying to rebuild a broken body. The desire not to see BtatcraentR publidied at 
this stage was also prompted by regard foi my health. I want to get well quickly 
and to be in full working older, trainee things are so Bha])ing (hemflelves that I 
might not be able to carry out that wish, the staiemcnt Ocing before the public, I 
have to w^atch the reaction and deal with rnisundcistandingp. 

i have kept you, genlkmen, away fiom me and you have been very kind tome. 
You have wailed in the hope ihat Komo day I would satisfy your nutural inquisi- 
tivemss. 1 am afraid that you will be ]»cihaj‘H ovtiHatisfied because if your chiefs 
still keep you heie you will give me daily suminaiy of leactions in the Piess. I 
do not expect that I shall want to deal with them all, but in so far as thcie is mis- 
understanding 1 will have to remove them if I possibly can. 

Discussing the statement Gandhiji said : Thioughout this I have emphabiscti 
facts that 1 was speaking for myself and in no sense involving the Congress in 
what I said. I do not know how far to-day I represent the views of the membeib 
of the Working Committee. As regaids the Hindu-Muslim formula winch hsb 
nothing to do with these two Btr4temcnt6 I have noi B})Oken as a Hindu. 1 have 
spoken as an Indian first and an Indian last. My Hinduism is my own — I peiso- 
nally think it embraces all faiihs. 'Ihc-iefor*', 1 have no authority to speak as a 
roprebentative of the Hindus, 'Jhat 1 respond to tht mass mind and the mass^'s 
know me instinctively is a fact which cannot be guin-said, but 1 have not buili niy 
case upon it. As a represcniative of t^uiyagiaha as J know it, I felt it my duty to 
pour out my heart to an Englishman who J thought and still think is a sympa- 
thetic lEtenor. I claim no lurtlier authority for my vievis. I stand by eveiy word 
that appears in the two stateuicnts 1 have given to you but I speak on behalf of 
no one but myself. 

Gandhiji Explains Gelder Interview 

Mahatma Gandhi met the pressmen at Pauchgani on the ISfh. July 1944 and 
explained lo them the Gelder intervitw recently published m the Press. 

‘‘I hold the 'Quit India’ resolution to be absolutely innocuous**, said the 
Mahatma. “The Geldei interview notes are in no way in conflict with tho ‘Quit 
India’ resolution as I have luteipreted it.” 

“The question before me”, added the Mahatma, “and before all India is how 
to implement the resolution at the present time, i e., neaily two years after the 
passing of the resolution. The (folder intenievv notes show the vva> how it can be 
done in a peifectly honourable manner.” 

Exiilaining the difference between his and Cripps’ Piopv*salp, Mahatma Gandhi 
said : “My proposal is wholly different. The Cripps” Proi>Ot'a]8 weie unacceptable to 
me for the simple reason that they contemplated aliiiORt jieipetiud vivisection of 
India and would have created an tfhclive baiiier against Indisu Iiicicpendence.” 

Mahatma Gandhi said : “Some have aaid that I have admitted that the August 
resolution has lapsed. Not only have I never said it, on the contrary at Maharashtra 
workers’ meeting I made it clear to the friends, who had gathered around me at 
Poona, that no comma of that resolution could be ahdod by anybody except those 
who passed it, namely, the Woiking Committee and finally the A. I. C. C. What 
1 have said and what I re-aftirm is that my authority under the resolution hud 
undoubtedly lapsed according to my view of the woiking of ‘r^atyagiaha’, 

“The premature publicstion ot the inteiview to Mr. Gelder has led to some 
confusion in the minds of Congressmen. Let me make it clear that the lai sing 
of my authoiity has nothing to do with the uoimal activities of the Congress. What 
no One can do in the name of the Congress is mass civil disobedience, which was 
never started and which as 1 have said, I cannot at the piescnt moment, even in 
my personal capacity, start. 

“The ‘Quit India’ resoliiiion, I bold to be absolutely inno<nPU8. The Gelder 
interview notes now published aie in no way in conflict with the ‘Quit India’ 
resolution, as 1 have interpreted it and as the joint author of it I have every right 
to interpret it. 
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“The question before me and before all India is how to implement the 
resolution at the present time, i.e., nearly two years after the passing of the 
resolution. The Gelder interview notes show the wa> how it can be done in a 
perfectly honourable manner. Ihose who approve of the stand I have taken up 
will naturally support it. People having difficulty aie fiee to refer tome, but their 
approval of the stand taken by me must not be interpreted to mean suspension 
of the normal activities of the Congress, and if the Government interfere with 
those activities the inherent right of individual civil disobedience is in no way 
suspended under the statement referred to by me. The statements constitute my 
individual personal effort to end the present deadlock. They are more addressed 
to the powers that be than to the people. If there is a hearty response, there will 
be no occasion for civil disobedience, individually or not.*’ 

Wholly Different from Ceipps’ Proposals 
Answering a question put by a lepoitei, whether the Cupps* Proposals could 
be compared with his recent statement, Mahatma Gandhi said : “My proposal is 
wholly different* The Cripps Proposals were unacceptable to me for the simple 
reason that they contemplated almost perpetual vivisection of India and would 
have created an effective baiiier against Indian independence. I want to say this 
without the slightest disrespect to 8ir Stafford Cripps. He still remain to me the 
same friend that he claimed to be when ho was here. For me friendships abide 
in spit*’ of political differences. 

“One fundamental element in my attitude is that 1 shall never be a party 
to the sale of the rights of the people of the Btah’s for the sake of fieedom of 
the people of British India* At the same time I am no enemy of the Princes. I 
consider myself to be their friend, if any body cates to understand. I am quite 
prepared to suggest a solution at once honourable to them and to the people.” 

“Publication of Interview : A Misfire” 

Mahatma Gandhi issued a statement explaining how be came to make 
an important pronouncement on the present political situation to a British 
journalist* This statement was issued by Mahatma Gandhi on his own 
initiative. The following is the statement : — 

Characterising the publication as a “misfire”, Gandhiji apologised to the 
Indian press and handed over to reporters two statements* 

“I had not authoiised publication of the interview, of even the substance, 
I had said that it should not be published unless I authorised its publication and 
in no case had I ever dreamt that the interview would be published with exclusive 
rights to any one paper. If it was to be published with exclusive rights, it should 
have been broadcast throughout India. Therefore, 1 bad to offer that apology 
publicly in order to soothe myself and also to show to the press my appreciation 
that they have respected my desire to be left alone and also not to report anything 
which I had not authorised. 1 know that some things have appeared in the press 
without authority, but generally speaking I must confess the press has obliged me 
by refraining from reporting things that are not authorised. 

“My object in seeing press people is purely to advance the cause for 
which 1 am living namely, the freedom of India through truth and noii' 
violence. I do not seek publicity for the sake of it and just now I feel 
I would serve the cause better by remaining in obscuiity, if such things were 
possible* 

Not Authorised 

“Therefore, I had warned Gelder that he was not to publish anything from 
me unless I authorised it* He has published what be has, I have no doubt, with 
the best of intentions, but somehow or other I feel he has not served the cause as 
well as he might have. I passed nearly three hours with him distributed over 
three days in order that he might know the whole of my mind. I believed him 
and still believe him to be a well wisher of India as he is a lover of his own 
country and I accepted his word entirely when he told me that he approached me 
not as a journalist principally, but as one desiring to see that the political deadlock 
was resolved. Whilst I declaied my views with absolute freedom, I told him that 
his first business should be to go to Delhi and if he could reach the Viceregal 
throne he should see the Viceroy and give him what impresBions he had gathered. 
Having himself failed to g(t an interview with the Viceroy, I felt that Gelder 
being a reporter of a prominent English daily might be able to sever the cause. 

“Even in South Africa where I was working in a hostile atmosphere, 1 was 
fortunate enough to get jourualists and editors to help me when they became im- 
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preBHcd by my earnefitneBB andthe justice of my cause* I was handling the 
disabiliticB of Indians in South Africa. The publication, therefore, at this stage of 
an abstract of two interviewB seems to me to be misfired. I, therefore, propose 
to give you two notes prepared after diBcuBsions with Gelder, one of which, namely 
the shorter one, which after his pilgrimage to Delhi he was fiee to Bend to his 
paper and the other he could diBcues privately with anybody who cared to under- 
stand me or who Gelder thought should know how my mind was working. 

Handled Forlorn Causes 

“You will see that he has compressed the two in the report published by 
him. You will notice also that there are some glaring inaccuracies in the report 
as published. 1 want to guard myself against being understood as accusing Gelder 
of wilful distortion. But 1 have found it times without number during my public 
life covering a period of over 50 years that my statements do not admit of being 
easily abridged or paraphrased. In 1907 I very nearly lost my life when Reuter sent 
an abridged summaiy of a pamphlet 1 had written and distributed in India in 
1906. The summary was, I have no doubt, an unconscious distortion of what I had 
written. Fortunately my life was spared when I was lynched and I was able to 
show that the case based against me on the strength oi the summary was utterly 
wiong. Here the abridgement has no such mischievous consequences. I recall 
the South African incident in order to emphasise my point. All my life I have 
handled what seemed to be forlorn causes. I have been also a fairly successful 
journalist, but I did not embark upon that calling for a living. 

‘ It was a venture in order to advertise the cause I was handling and I gave 
this long preface befoie handling the two statements to fellow journalists in the 
hope that they would respond to my earnest wish that they would co-operate with 
me in dealing with the situation which if properly handled may yield promising 
results for mankind. 

SPEAKiNa IN Personal Capacity 

“I was ill prepared for this ordeal that is in front of me. I am in Panchgani 
trying to rebuild broken body. The desire not to see statements published at this 
stage was also promoted by regard for my health. 1 want to get well quickly and 
to be in full working order. Since things are so shaping themselves that I might 
not be able to carry out that wish, the statement being before the public I have to 
watch the reaction and deal with misunderstandings. 

“I have kept you, gentlemen, away from me and you have been very kind 
to me. You have waited in the hope that some day I would satisfy your natural 
inquisitiveness. I am afraid that you will be prhaps oversatiated because if your 
chiefs still keep you here, you will give me daily summary of reactions in the press. 

I do not expect that I shall want to deal with them all, but in so far as there is 
misunderstanding 1 will have to remove them if I possibly can. 

“J stand by every word that appeared in the two statements I have given to 
you, but I speak on behalf of no one but myself, 

Britain Using Jinnah as a Cloak 

“I live for a cause and if I perish, it is for the cause,” declared Mahatma 
Gandhi, in an infoimal chat, reiterating his faith in the destiny of a Fiee India. 

A reporter suggested that it might be that His Majesty’s Government do not, 
for the duration of the war, entertain any idea for the transference of power and 
it was feared that Mr. Jinnah would not be agreeable to accept Mahatma O an dhi s 
suggestion, because a National Government might, in his opinion, consolidate the 
position of the Hindus in the Centre. Mahatma Gandhi exclaimed: “If Mr. Jinnah 
does not accept mY suggestion or if the powers that be do not, I would consider it 
most unfortunate. !lhat would show that neither of them wants India to be really 
fiee at this juncture and give India a full shaie in winning the war for freedom 
and democracy. I myself feel firmly that Mr. Jinnah does not block the way, but 
the British Government do not want a just settlement of the Indian claim for 
inde]’C‘ndence which is overdue and they are using Mr. Jinnah as a cloak for de- 
nying freedom to India. 1 have uttered my warning in the talk I gave to Mr. 
{Stuart Gelder.” 

Blahatma Gandhi said that it must be the duty of all fair-minded^ people to 
break what he called “the diabolical conspiracy to stifle India’s aspirations. 

I have the firmest faith, be declared, that they may win the war in the trial 
of brute strength, because brute strength when applud to limitUss finances will 
naturally be supreme, but it will be only a physical victory and lead to another 
world war. This is the outpouring oI w Ificcrat^d heart. 
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Amery Refrains from Comment 

Eden Announces Debate in Commons 

Mr. Amery. replying to questiouB by the Labour Mf’mbere, Mr, Boreneen and 
Mr. Harvey about Mr. Gandhi’s recontipronouneemfiiiF, t-hui in the Commons on the 
13th. July 1944 I have seen Press accounts of ceituiii ntatt merits made recently by 
Mr. Kajagopalachari and an interview with Mr. Gaiidhi by a correspondent of the 
News Chronicle, The former apparently referred to proposals for a Hindu-Muslim 
/ settlement which Mr. Bajagopalachari discussed with Mr. Gandhi in March 1943. 
These proposals were recently communicated to Mr. Jinnah. Ihe present position 
is obscure and 1 would prefer to refrain from comment until the situation is 
clearer. 1 would naturally welcome any effective move towards a settlement 
between the two major communities 

Mr Sorensen : Do 1 understand it is quite possible that in the very near 
future Mr. Amery will seize this opportunity to resume negotiations or provide 
facilities for fresh consideration of the whole matter, especially in view of the 
statement yesterday by Bir Firoz Khan Noon ? 

Mr. Amery : I understood from Bir Firoz Khan Noon that there was a mis- 
understanding in the Press and Bir Firoz Khan Noon’s statement referred to a 
settlement after the war and not the present position. Any settlement at all is a 
matter for the two communities to agree upon between themselves. 

Earl Winterton (Conservative); Will Mr. Amery give an assurance that in 
any negotiations to which the Government of India is party, equal rights are 
given to the Muslim League as to the predominantly Hindu Congress which is 
unalterably opposed to the views of the Muslim League and the great majority of 
Muslims in India. 

Mr. Amery : There will be no question of the Government of India exercising 
one-sided influence on these discuBsions in any mannei. 

Bir Herbert Williams (Conservative) : Will 50 million people, described as 
untouchables, have some consideration as well as Mr. Gandhi ? 

Mr. Amery : They do not enter into these present negotiations, if indeed 
negotiations are in progress. 

Mr. Eden, the Leader of the House, indicated that the Commons would 
discuss India shortly. Mr. Sorensen asked : In view of the recent developments 
in India, will an opportunity be given in the very near future Tor the House to 
have a discussion on India* certainly before we rise for the summer recess ? 

Mr. Eden : 1 have received a request for this and I think it may be possible 
to arrange it before the House rises. 

Mahatma Gandhi Replies to his Critics 

Asserting that there was no conflict between the principles enunciated in 
the August resolution and what be had suggested in the recent interview, Mahatma 
Gandhi in talk with pressmen at Panebgaui on the 14th. July 1944 said : ‘1 
have received bitter criticism of my views evpressed in the Gelder 
interview. Borne of my correspondents say that under the influence of 

Moderates and moneyed men I have betrayed the cause of our country. 

If for nothing else for dealing with such critics. I am glad of the premature 
publication of the interview. 

'T do not want to sail under false colours. The country as well as the Gov- 
ernment should know me exactly as I am. I have never concealed the fact that I 
am a friend of everybody, moderates, moneyed men, Englishmen, Americans or 
any other, irrespective of caste, colour or persuasion. My belief and practice are 
directly derived from my non-violence. My non-co-operation is non-co-operation 
with evil, not with the evil doer. Underneath my non-co-operation 

is my earnest desire to wean the evil-doer from the evil or 

harm he is doing, so that I can give him hearty co-operation. 
Again, if I associate with so-called Modeiates or with moneyed men, I 
do so to seek their co-operation in the cause I am handling. But I approach 
them with an open mind so that 1 correct myself where I find myself in the 
wrong. I have known of no cause that I have espoused that has suffered because 
of such association. 

‘T See no Conflict” 

'*Bome critics have suggested that by my present attitude I am lending moral 
weight tp )be Allied cause. They forget that my offer, such ns it is, is subject to the 
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condition that the Allies, in this case the British Government, should recognise 
full independence, qualified during the pendency of the war. I see, therefore, no 
conflict between the principles enunciated in the August Kesolution and what I 
have now suggested. May 1 suggest to critics that they should wait till the British 
Government have 8]:K}keii. The siatements made by me were meant in the first 
instance for the Government. Mr. Gelder sprung a surprise. He has done so with 
the best of motives. After all there is a higher power ruling all the actions of 
human beings.’’ 


General Approval in America 

Mr. Gandhi's new programme evoked the keenest interest among poliiical 
observers. In some responsible quarters it is considered an encouraging move 
from the United Nations’ viewpoint, while the authorities stress, it is a move in 
the right direction but opined that a full understanding of its significance required 
the closest study of Mr. Gandhi’s phraseology the text of Mr. Gandhi’s 
offer IB so far not available here. One competent observer said that in 
the midst of war the British might find it difiicult to yield 
on such a matter as putting military control in the bands of National Government 
even under the Viceroy. 

The Chairman of the House of Representatives Foreign Affairs Committee, 
Mr. Sol Bloom, said : ‘ It is a step in the right direction.” 

Mr. Millard Tydings, Chairman of the Senate’s Territories Committee, said : 
“It looks like progress towards a solution of the Indian problem”. 

The Republican Senator, Mr. Gerald Nye, said. “It is gratifying to see the 
possibility to get together on a issue which is threatening to become the most 
embarrassing”. 

The Democratic Senator, Mr. Dennis Chaves, said: “It is the Indian nation’s 
problem and 1 am willing to go along any solution they desire. If they want to 

co-operate with the British, that Is fine. If they want to be anti-British I would 

not criticise. Nations should be allowed to decide their destinies.” 

“New Yokk Sun" 

After pointing out that both the Congress and Muslim League 

have been irreconcilable, the paper says on the 14th. July “0. K. 

and Tej Bahadur Sapru and other moderates in the Hindu Party 
have not become discouraged and now say they have obtained Mr. 
Gandhi’s assent to the formula which is certainly a great advance .... The 
proposed agreement is obviously less simple than it souuds. Moslem and Hindu 
populations overlap many geographical sections but, if agreement can be consoli- 
dated on the basis of Mr. Gandhi’s formula, other things can surely be worked out 
in time. To make it possible, even this reported concession by Mr. Gandhi, a great 
deal of change must have been going on in India,’’ 

“Herald Tribune" 

The Herald Tribune, in a leader on Mr. Gandhi says: ‘The concessions on Mr 
Gandhi’s part hold out the prospect of a candid consideration of the real basis of 
Indian self-government while the war continues and orderly progress towards some 
kind of settlement which will permit the British pledge to Indians to take eflTect 
at the proper time with the minimum strife and friction. One xnfty, wonder after 
the failure of the civil disobedience campaign whether Mr. Gandhi still has prestige 
and authority to influence the course of events. Although Mr. Gandhi’s con- 
ciliatory attitude probably reflects the sentiments of the great mass of Indian 
people, one wonders whether his past errors will not prove a bar to present leader- 
ship. In any case, advances are welcome, as the utmost co-operation and most 
enlightened statesmanship will be needed to solve the problem of India.” 

Anxiety to end Deadlock 

A journalist suggested to Mahatma Gandhi at Panchgani on the 19th July 
that it had been said by a large section of the overseas Press that be (Gandhiji) had 
revised his attitude because of the favourable war situation and also because the Con- 
gress suffered a heavy defeat and that his latest stand was considered as a climb down. 

Mahatma Gandhi, replying, said : I am glad you have put the question 
exactly as you have seen it in the critical press. I confess that I am not able to 
go through all press criticisms and therefore, I find myself at a disadvantage, 
zour question, therefore, is doubly helpful to me. 
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Let me remind critics at the outset that publicity of the interview (to Mr. 
Stuart Gelder of the News Chronicle) was not of my seeking. As I have already 
remarked, it was meant for the powers that be. I ask for a dispassionate exami- 
nation of my proposals on their merits. I should not mind a climb down if it 
resulted in the attainment of Indian Independence. 1 may say that the favourable 
war situation had nothing to do with my proposal, if only for the simple reason 
that, in the flush of approaching victory, my pioposal was not likely even to receive 
a hearing. But as a lover of peace, not merely in India, but peace among all man- 
kind, I could not but make a proposal for what it is worth. After all, there is 
such a thing' as world opinion, apart from the opinion of authorities. 

“A united, enlightened, powerful opinion of the woiid is bound to affect 
those who are to-day wielding what appears to be absolute power in waging the 
war and experience has taught me that one should not be afraid of being misun- 
derstood or of rejection of one’s proposal, if it is sound in itself. 

“ I'he heavy defeat of the Congress 1 do not feel at all. i have not a shadow 
of doubt that this passage through fire and suffering by thousands of Congressmen 
and Congress sympathisers has raised the status of India and the strength of the 
people. Throughout all my long public life I have not experiencid a sense of 
defeat, heavy or otherwise. I know many Congressmen are labouring under a 
sense of frustration. Poor men, they do not know the value of self-suffering. But 
even that frustiation is only momentary. Victory, that is Independence ot India 
as a whole, is a certainty. That it may not come in my life-time is a matter of 
indifference to me. I can but work for it till the end of my life. Victory will 
come when God wills it. 


People’s Heroism and Sacrifice 

‘•()nly to-day I wrote to a friend who wanted to know the difference between 
now and August 1942. From it I quote relevant sentences. I have said the 
difference ‘between now and August ’42 is that at that time I had no knowledge 
of the response the people, both pro-Congress and anti-Congress, would make. 
Now I know the kind of response they made. The heroism, suffering, and self- 
sacrifice of those who took part in this struggle are beyond praise, but weighed in 
the scale of truth and non-violence there are glaring defects in the popular 
demonstration. And I can only say that India failed to reach W natural goal at 
the time because of these defects. Whatever may be true of other nations, I have 
no doubt that India can come to her own fully by truth and non-violent means. 
In the face of sabotage and the like, rulers have as usual lost their heads and 
resorted to reprisals unheard of before. I write this under correction. I have 
asked for an impartial tribunal for the investigation of charges against the Congress 
and ray counter-charges against the Government. Unless I am convinced to the 
contraiy, 1 shall continue to believe that the molehill of popular violence has been 
shown on behalf of Government to have been a mountain and the Himalayan 
violence of the authorities has been generally defended as no more than necessary 
for the occasion. I must, therefore, lefuse to judge popular action by the footrule 
of truth and non-violence unless 1 can apply the same measure for Government 
action. This is one difference. The second difference is the terrible progressive 
starvation of the people. Whether it is due to wrath of God or incompetence of 
the rulers, or universal pressure of war is not relevant to the elucidation of my 
reply. I hold that these two causes mark decisive differences between now and 
August '42. I would be unworthy of my creed if I failed to make use of all the 
resources of head and heart that God has vouchsafed to me for discovering a 
solution of the deadlock. What is that solution is submitted by me. It is nothing 
less than the present declaration of freedom of India, limited during the war period 
by the exigencies of the war. This limitation you know. If the offer is accepted, 
then I would be criminally guilty If 1 did not advise the Congress to accept it.* 

“If my proposal reaches full fruition, what is to-day a war of brute strength 
would be turned into a war for the liberation of the exploited peoples of the 
world. Then it would be a war between predominantly moral strength, plus the 
minimum of brute strength, matched against pure brute strength which is being 
used for the exploitation of China and the weaker States of Europe. 

“Rajaji’s offer has seen the light of day only now, but I haa personally su- 
scribed to it when I was fasting in prison camp. It is now sixteen months old. 
For the rest of the offer, 1 must carry out the contract between Rajaji and myself* 
He is to bear the brunt of all criticism that might be made about that offer. 
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Mutual Slaughter must end 

“Finally, I would say to my critics to enter with me into the sufferings, not 
only of the people of India, but of those whether engaged in the war or not, of 
the whole world. I cannot look at this butcheiy going on in the world with 
indifference. I have an unchangeable faith that it is beneath the dignity of men 
to resort to mutual slaughter. 1 have no doubt that there is a way out. I am 
vain enough to think that my malaria was God-sent, and He used Government as 
His instrument for discharging me. 

*T should be never reconciled to myself if, for fear of hostile criticism or 
wrath of impatient Congressmen or even possible displeasure of members of the 
Working Committee, I did not express personal opinion, the acceptance of which 1 
hold must result in bringing peace to the world, even out of the present turmoil." 

Gandhiji’s Call to Allied Nations 

The British news magazine Cavalcade sent four questions to Mahatma Gandhi 
somewhere in July 1944. The fourth question stated : “Will you outline your 
conception of the role of a free India in the post-war world with special relations to 
the peoples of the British Commonwealth and the United States of America ?" 

Gandhiji replied : “If I have any say in post-war policy, a free National 
Government of India will promote a Commonwealth of all World States naturally 
including the British Commonwealth and America and also if possible belligerent 
States so as to reduce to the minimum the possibility of armed conflict between 
different States." 

Amplifying his reply in the course of a talk with journalists at Pancbgani on 
the 2l8t. July, Gandhiji said : I have answered the question as a ^confirmed war 
resister and if I became a party to the August Resolution and if I now suggest 
what I consider to be perfectly honourable solution, it is because thereby I expect 
to promote the war resistance effort. I dream of a world where there will be no 
strife between nations and natiors. It is possible only if Great Britain, America 
and Russia contemplate such world peace, deliberately omit China for, unfortunately 
China is not able, like Russia, Britain or America to stand alone, though mucU 
bigger than all these three powerful nations and more ancient. China is still 
menaced by Japan and needs all the assistance that she can get before she can rise 
to her full height. I see no chance for the groaning world unless the three States 
now demonstrate to the world that they have one mind, that they are not putting 
forth the effort they are doing for any selfish design but that they are truly fighting 
for all democracies on the face of the earth* 

“My proposal is an acid test and 1 have no shadow of doubt that its hearty 
acceptance by Britain will immediately turn the scales and ensure the defeat of 
the belligerent powers and fill exploited nations of the earth with hope. You see 
that I am therefore fighting for no small stake.” 

The following are the three other questions : 

Question : Do you agree with inferences being drawn in London following 
the publication of your interview that you favour full entry of free Indian Govern- 
ment in the war against Japan ? 

Answer : Yes. 

Question : Regarding Pakistan, there is a tendency here to interpret your 
last contact with Mr. Jinnah as indicating your acceptance of Pakistan. Is 
this so ? 

Answer : Mr. Rajagopalachari’s formula indicates my way of meeting the 
communal difficulty. 1 am indifferent whether it is called Pakistan or not. 

Question ; In the event of free Indian Government taking control of finance, 
wh^t policy will you advise regarding Anglo-American capital interests in 

Answer : My advice would be to respect Anglo-American capital interest, 
which in the absence of agreement, is not considered by an impartial tribunal 
inconsistent with Indian national interests. 

British Journal Answered by Mr. Gelder 

A scurrilous personal attack on Mr. Gandhi by ''Great Britain and the EasV' 
which has been cabled from London to India by Reuter, has deeply offended both 
Englishmen and Indians here who are hopeful that the Mahatma’s approval of the 
Rttjagopalachari^s proposals and the statements to me may pave the way to a 
settlement of the deadlock,” writes Mr. Stuart Gelder, “News Chronicle” correspon- 
dent in the ** Times of India from Bombay on the 22nd. July 1944: 
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^It will interest your readers, continues Mr. Gelder, to know that the British 
Ministry of Information representative in Chungking approached me early this year 
and asked if 1 would write a monthly article for this journal. He informed me 
that the Ministry was '^fathering” the publication and that they took a deep 
interest in it. 1 informed the representative that I could not undertake to write 
anything or to express any views which 1 was not prepared to write or express 
in my own paper. On this condition I wrote an article on the Chinese financial 
situation, which was not passed by the Chinese censor* 1 told the British Ministry 
of Information representative that I could not alter any thing I had written and 
that he had better found someone who was prepared to trim his views. I was not 
asked to write again, and had 1 been asked 1 should have declined. • 

"May I recall the editorial from the journal which appears in your columns 
to-day ? The writer states : **An Indian observer says, truly enough, that the 
country is sick to death of the impasse Into which Mr. Gandhi has led it. Readers 
are entitled to ask : What is the name of this observer ? When and from where 
did he make this observation ? The journal continues : “There are signs evident 
enough In the movements of various parties to get away from the deadlock, but a 
very old and ill man sits tight and affirms he cannot change his attitude and no 
considerable section of his own party dares challenge his authority. 

A Lib 

"This is a lie. 1 believe that I am the only journalist with whom Mr* Gandhi 
has been generous enough to discuss the political situation in detail. He stated 
specihcally in my interview that he spoke only as an individual, and he has 
repeated time and again not only to me but to the viceroy, that he can make no 
constructive move without the authority of the Working Committee from whom 
he is separated. The whole point of the interview was that he was prepared to 
move with a changing world that he would not now offer civil disobedience and 
that he was prepared to accept a national civil government with limited powers if 
its establishment were accompanied now by a specific promise of Indian independence 
after the war. That this is regarded as a change or attitude and a most con- 
ciliatory gesture, is proved by the entire Indian press which has devoted columns 
of discussion to his proposals outlined to me, and is still discussing them. 

Personal Attack 

‘‘Finally comes the personal attack. 'Great Britain and the EaoV says : ‘India 
is certainly not without men who think for themselves (a gratuitous tribute for 
which Indians will be profoundly grateful ), and the result of their thought is 
the growing conviction that Mr. Gandhi must not be allowed to block the way’. 
Of course, the result of their thought is nothing of the kind. It is, on the 
contrary, a very deep and widespread conviction that the British Government must 
allow Mr. Gandhi to pave the way. 

“The journal continues : ‘Mr. Gandhi himself must be aware of a decline of 
him influence. He has shown himself eager for interviews at his present retreat 
but newspaper correspondents no longer flock to his feet. American correspondents, 
in particular, are fighting shy of a man whose jumbled creed they have more 
difficulty in understanding. He found them easy game in their search for piquant 
copy, but for them the politician who remains static in opinion in the changing 
circumstances has lost much of bis value.’ This is a tissue of malicious distortion 
and an insult to every journalist now working in India. I did not waste Mr. 
Gandhi’s time or my own by asking him whether he was aware of a decline in bis 
influence. The Indian press, including such a moderate organ of opinion as the 
"2’tmes of India*' which asked permission to publish my cable to the New% Chro- 
nicle' in full, does not appear to be aware of it, nor do leading industrialists who 
issued a statement on Sunday nor any informed person in this country outside a 
home. 

"The facts about the attitude of journalists to Mr. Gandhi are clear and 
irrefutable. There was not a newspaper in India which would not have gladly 
printed an interview with Mr. Gandhi at any time he cared to give it. The Times 
of India had (and still has) a reporter near bis residence every day since his 
release from the prison. When he was at Juhu the chiefs of the Associated Press 
of America and the American United Press and the representative of "Life and 
Time" travelled 800 miles from Delhi on their own initiative to seek an interview. 
When I was in Delhi recently the representative of one of Hie most important 
journals in America, with one of the largest circulations in the world approached 
me and asked if 1 thought Mr. Gandhi would give an interview now, as this 
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journal was most anxious to print his views. Another well-known journalist, whose 
articles are read by millions of Americans and Englishmen, submitted a list of 
questions to Mr. Gandhi many weeks ago. It was explained to all these people 
that Mr. Gandhi’s illness made it undesirable for him to see them. It is a gross 
libel to suggest that he has been waiting for interviewers who would not come. 
Mr. Gandhi did not ask to see me. 'T can testify to the fact that he saw me with 
some reluctance, but he believed that my paper, which has always tried to present 
the Indian case with scrupulous fairness, might be able to help in solving this 
deadlock. I told Mr. Gandhi that I was anxious for this not only for the sake of 
India, but for the sake of the peaceful future of my own country and for the 
future of my children and all English children who, I hope, will grow to adult 
life III a saner, happier world. My only excuse for imposing a strain on a sick 
man was that I might be able to contribute to this ena, and I wish to emphasise 
that it was entirely my imposition to which Mr. Gandhi responded with such 
kindness. 

This kind of ill-informed intervention by an obscure English journal at a time 
when all men of good-will are trying to find an honourable solution, is deplorable 
and can do much harm. Bofh as an Englishman and a journalist I am ashamed of 
it. If there is any truth in the suggestion that any British or American journalist is 
not interested in the views of Mr. Gandhi at this time, it has a reflection on British 
and American journalism and not on Mr. Gandhi. 

Now, we may ask : — “Who is the correspondent in India of 'Great Britain and 
the East'll When did he go to Delhi, or Juhu or Panchgani, to observe the 
reluctance of the newspapermen to see Mr. Gandhi and his frustrated eagerness to 
see them ? What is the precise nature of support given by the British Ministry of 
information to this journal ? Why is it being 'fathered’ lu the Far East ? These 
questions demand an answer.” 

Britieh Rejection of Offer 

Gandhiji Pained and Amazed 

Mahatma Gandhi, in an interview to the Press at Panchgani on the 30th. July 
on the House of Commons debate, with particular reference to the consensuH of 
opinion expressed in the Commons that the economic development of India was of 
greater importance than the solution of the political deadlock, said : 

*^1 have noticed this. It has caused me pain as also amazement that the represen- 
tatives of the British nation, who have a long and distinguished record of heroic 
fight for political freedom, should divorce the economic development of India from 
political subjection and give the former preference over the latter. To me it looks 
like putting the cart before the horse, and 1 have not yet seen any thorse perform- 
ing the trick of pushing the cart with its nose. It was, therefore, a pleasure to 
find two noted industrialists, Mr. J. R. D. Tata and Bir Homi Modi, summarily 
rejecting the idea put forth in the House of Commons and holding out, 1 suppose, 
from bitter experience, that the economic development of India was dependent upon 
the solution of the political deadlock, in other words a proper National Government 
functioning at tbe Centre. 1 suppose they bad in mind the gigantic concessions that 
have been made during recent years to British monopolists. They must have had 
in mind also the strangling of Indian enterprise. What can be, therefore, happen 
without a National Government is not the economic development of India, but 
its exploitation and degradation. 

“Members of the House of Commons, not knowing the realities in India, may 
philosophise and talk of the immediate importance of economic development. I 
wish they can see what is going on to-day in India. 1 have a shadow of doubt in 
my mind that the Bengal famine, as also famines in other parts of India, were 
man-made and not God-made. I need not impugn tbe houesty of the rulers who 
have been sent out to India from Britain. 

“Quit India” Resolution no Hasty Cry 

’*I bold that in spite of all the honesty that tbe British rulers can summon 
to their assistance, it is impossible for them to get behind the Indian skin and 
know the real disease. The consensus of opinion io the House of Commons, 
therefore, is for me a terrible pointer. It confirms me, in my opinion, that the 
'Quit India' resolution was no hasty cry, conceived in anger. To put the same 
in parliamentary language, it demands that India must be now governed by 
Indians chosen by her own people— not a coterie but the whole mass of people 
without distinction of race, creed or colour. It is unfortunate that the House 
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of OoramonB has once more missed the opportunity of makinp; the issue beween 
the Allied powers and the Axis powers a real issue of Democracy versus 
Autocracy, or the exploitation of classes or nations by a class or a nation armed 

to the teeth. My offer presented that issue in the clearest possible language 

that I could command. It was presented on behalf of all the exploited nations 
and races of the earth. It is a great pity that the Lords and the Commons 
have turned down my offer. The Allies will have their victory, but the exploited 
races will not feel the glow of it. They will know that the seeds of another 
and deadlier war will be sown by that very victor. I ask myself the question, 

‘‘Must rivers of blood flow for such an empty victory ?” 

Suits Ambry’s Convenience to Brush Aside Offer 

"Mr. Amery knows better, but it is convenient for him to brush aside my 
offer by saying that the formula is not even the starting point,” said Mahatma 
Gandhi in an interview to the representative of the News Chronicle, London, in 
reply to Mr. Amery’s statement that Gandhiji’s formula is "not even the 
starting point.” 

Gandhiji added : "Had it not been the starting point, there would not have 
been all the discussion about my formula that has taken place in the press.” 

Asked if be shared the feeling that the British Government is planning to 
by-pass the political problem by focussing public attention on economic 
issues, Gandhiji said : "Imagine the economic regeneration of England if she 
is politically subjected to an extraneous power. I can understand the ruthless 
exploitation of the economic resources of India by a power that has held her in 
bondage for over 150 years, but that will not be economic prosperity for India. 
It will spell economic dejection and political degradation I am amazed that British 
statesmen who happen to be ruling India to-day are not satisfied with the mere 
rejection of a plan conceived in all honesty but that they should even suggest that 
the political question should be shelved during the war and that attention should 
be concentrated on India’s economic salvation.” 

Gandhi Replies to Critics 

Mahatma Gandhi, in an interview, at Bombay on the Tnd. August replied t,; 
a number of questions put by a correspondent of the London Daily Worker* 

The first question be asked was : "You promise all aid to the Allied war effbit. 
How concretely will the character and quantity of the war effort in India and other 
countries be changed through the establishment of a National Government in 
India ?” 

Mahatma Gandhi replied that the question requited a detailed answer, whereas 
the basis of his offer was to give a moral weight to the Allied cause. This the 
cause lacked at present. 

Asked to explain what he meant by ‘adding moral weight’ to the Allied cause, 
Mahatma Gandhi said: ‘The Allies aie to-day making biave declarations about 
democracy and liberty which to me, or, to put it plainly, to ihe exploited nations, 
mean nothing. Mere declarations pleasing to the ear can give no satisfaction to the 
sufferers. By the ‘exploited nations' 1 mean the Asiatics and Africans. If the Allies 
are fighting for the democracy, their democracy should include all the exploited 
races of the earth. Facts, as I see them, prove the contrary. Almost all, if not 
all, parties agree that India was never so much under foreign domination as it is 
to-day. 

If India’s Demand is Accepted 

“A clear acceptance of the Indian demand for Independence and consequent 
establishment of a national responsible Government subject to the limitations I have 
mentioned, would immediately change the character of the Allied cause. It will be 
immediately differentiated from the cause of the Axis Powers, if the latter’s fight 
can be described as a cause. 

Question: "What material gain will accrue to the Allies from the recognition 
of India as an Independent country, subject to the proviso accepted by you ?” 

Reply: "I must refuse to descend from the platform I occupy. Surely, if the 
character of the Allied cause is to be radically altered, as I claim it must be bv 
the acceptance of my offer, all else must follow as a matter of course. But whether 
it does or not, I want the acceptance of my offer to be on the unadulterated moral 
basis. It should be enough for the Allies to have the guarantee that their military 
operations will not, in any way, be adversely affected by India being counted as an 
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independent nation, not merely in word but in fact* I hold that the effect of the 
declaration of India’s Independence, accompanied by simultaneous sincere action, 
should by itself take the wind out of the sails of the Axis Powers. And I should 
be surprised if they do not capitulate almost immediately on the declaration. 

'^Suppose England was under foreign rule to-day under India, and the ruling 
power was engaged in wat with some other nations and involved England willy- 
nilly in that war: suppose further, that the foreign power suddenly declared England 
independent without the later having put up au armed fight for freedom, would not 
every Englishman enthusiastically support the erstwhile foreign ruler, now turned 
a friendly power ? You can now understand what will happen to India if, when 
Britain is in sight of victory, she were to declare the independence of India. 

**Haviug said all this to elucidate my answer, I wish to suggest that my offer 
furnishes a basis for honourable negotiation and release of members of the Congress 
Working Committee. A discussion of details and filling in the gaps, deliberately 
left in my offer, must follow a matter of course. 

“Quit India'* Resolution 

The correspondent then told him that the Tory Press in Britain confuses the 
people by stating that “Gandhi still adheres to the ‘Quit India’ resolution.” They 
exploit the fact that the British people are unaware of the burning anti-Fascist and 
patriotic content of the resolution. The correspondent asked him to clarify his 
statement that the resolution was innocuous. 

Mahatma Gandhi replied: “The whole of the resolution is a noble document. 
The ‘Quit India’ slogan is an innocuous and natural cry. The sting was in the 
sanction clause of the resolution, authorising me to offer mass civil disobedience in 
the event of the rejection of the National Demand. As I have said, my authority 
has lapsed and even if it has not, I cannot organise mass civil disobedience at the 
present moment. 

“Therefore the resolution should be read without the sanction clause, and I 
challenge anybody to take exception to a single word in that resolution. Quit India' 
read togethei with the Congress offer, that the Allied operations on the Indian soil 
might contiiuie, moans nothing moie and nothing less than that Britibh rule should 
end in its entirety, even while the war is going on — if the war is merely for the 
deliverance of the exploited nations of the earth.” 

The coi respondent next reminded him of his statement that the Cripps offer 
contem))laUd almost perpetual vivisection of India and asked him what it meant. 
Mahatma Gandhi smiled and said: “Surely, it can mean only one thing: the Cripps 
offer divided India into Princely India aud Democratic India. Is not that 
vivisection ?” 

Protection of Minorities 

The correspondent told him that a lot of propaganda was being made in reaction- 
ary circles in England, particulaily by the Tory Press to the effect that if Gandhiji’s 
demand was granted, the minorities would suffer. 

Mahatma Gandhi replied: “That is a function belonging to the Rajaji formula. 
I can only say that the formula contemplates the fullest protection to the smallest 
minority. If there are any gaps left in it, they will be filled in at the time of 
mutual discussion that must precede a final settlement” 

Prof. Oantlin’s Suggestion 

The suggestion that the issue of political sovereignty and Independence in 
India should be separated from the issue of military security is made by Professor 
George Oautlin, a writer and philosopher, in a letter to the News Chronicle, 
London on the 2nd. August. He says; “The plan so successfully adopted in Egypt 
should be reproduced in India. In Egypt, as in India, there were acute communal 
differences. The Congress has certainly never shown itself more hostile to Britain 
than the Wafd did at one stage or the negotiations less promising. But a new 
policy was inaugurated and it was so successful that the recent North African 
campaign was able to achieve its goal precisely because of it. That Egyptian 
policy was what it is now popular to call ‘functional distinction' — an issue of 
political sovereignty and independence as separated fiom the issue of military 
security in which the British Commonwealth then, as the United Nations in India 
now, had a vital interest.” 

Labour M. P. on Need For Settlement 
Mr. Philip Price, M. P, who is an jmporti^nt member of the Labour Party's 
23 
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Empire Committee, interviewed at London on the 2iid. August said that a political 
settlement was necessary, but even **if a political settlement comes, an economic 
settlement will be difficult because the Congress and the Muslim League, as at 
present run, will not get down to this question.” 

Referring to Mr. Amery’s speech in the Commons, Mr. Price said it was ‘‘better 
than those he had heard tor long time” though he was sorry Mr. Amery did not 
deal with the question of land and rural indebtedness. 

Mr. Price admitted that the release of imprisoned loaders “would certainly help 
to clear the air” but he denied the right of Gandhiji to “speak for all India/* He 
agreed with Gandhiji’s rejecting a division of India and hoped Mr, Jinnah’s 
Pakistan was “only a bargaining counter”. On the basis of his four years* 
experience in Russia as the Manchester Guardian correspondent, Mr. Price 
suggested the “Russian model of autonomous States as the id^^a of India. 

Discussing the forthcoming Jinnah-Gandhi meeting, Mr. Price expressed the 
belief that a “big Hmdu-Muslim capitalist combination may agree together to 
exploit the workers and peasants of India.” 

Regarding Mr. Clement Davies’ proposals for settlement, Mr. Price thought 
them “worth exploring” especially the inclusion of India under the South-East Asia 
Command and also welcomed anything making for India’s participation in the 
United Nations* war effort “with equal prestige.” 

la contrast to Mr. Price, Mr. Sorensen M. P. considered Mr. Amery’s speech 
as having dismally failed to seize the opportunity presented.” 

British Airmen’s Appeal To Govt, 

An appeal to His Majesty’s Government to end the present political deadlock in 
India was made by members of the Royal Air Force at London on the 2nd. August. 

“We cannot but deplore the ignoring of Mr. Gaudhiji’s recent proposal for 
a National Government in India which could mobilise India’s millions for leal war 
effort along with the other United Nations.” The above extract from a letter to the 
Daily Worker signed by forty-one members of the Royal Air Force shows how 
strong is the feeling in the forces at the continued deadlock in India* 

‘The spectre of famine is again beginning to haunt the much-tried people of 
India,” the letter goes on. “because of this we in the armed forces regard the failure 
to establish representative government in India as a grave handicap to the over- 
throw of Japaoeso fascism.” 

Gandhiji To Perform ‘Symbolic Act’ On August 9 

Mahatma Gandhi issued the following statement to the press from Sewagram 
on the 5th. August in connection with the forthcoming 9th of August : — “Many 
Congressmen ask me how to celebrate the forthcoming 9th of August. That 
date was a turniug,,poiQt in India’s fight for freedom. I had intended to spend 
9th August 1942 in peaceful introspection and to inaugurate negotiations for a 
settlement. But the Government or fate had decided otherwise. The Government 
went mad, so did some people, babotage and the like were resorted to and many 
things were done in the Congress name or in my name. 1 am aware that I do not 
represent the Congress mind always. Many Congressmen repudiate my non- 
violence. The Working Committee is the only body which can legitimately and 
truly represent the Congress. 

“As an old servant of the country, however, I can advise and Congressmen are 
at liberty to treat my advice as instiuctions. I have already said that mass civil 
disobedience cannot be offered now but mass civil disobedience is one thing and 
individual action in the sense of self-respect and liberty is wholly another. It is a 
universal duty for all time, the discharge of which requires no sanction *save that of 
one’s own conscience. 

“In a previous note I have pointed out when and where the duty arises. But 
the forthcoming 9th is a special occasion. There has arisen much misunderstanding 
about Congress purpose and mine. I must avoid all avoidable risks, Iberefore, in 
all places except in Bombay my advice is not to disregard special police prohibitions 
for that day. For Bombay I have already given advice through the Mayor of 
Bombay. I need not reiterate the advice here. 1 have selected Bombay as the most 
suitable place for the simple reason that it is most easily accessible to me and is 
the place where the/historic meeting of August 1942 was held. Whatever it is to 
be, it will be a symbolic act. Curiosity is natural and pardonabble, but I plead 
for restraint. The self-imposed curb will be good for the country. My work will 
be finished if I succeed in carrying conviction to the human family that every man 
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or woman, however weak in body, is the guardian of hie or her self-reBpect and 
liberty. This defence avails though the whole world may be against the individual 
resister. I have suggested the present symbolic procedure to see whether those 
who organise the demonstration have co-operation lErom the local public. Freedom 
of 400 million people through purely non-violent effort is not to be gained without 
learning the virtue of iron discipline not imposed from without but sprung natu- 
rally from within. Without the requisite discipline non-violence can only be a 
veneer. 

•'The second thing that I should like done on the forthcoming 9th August is 
for those who have gone underground to discover themselves. They can do so by 
informing the authorities of their movements and whereabouts or by simply and 
naturally doing their work in the open without any attempt to evade or elude the 
police. To go underground is to elude the police. Therefore real discovery is to 
discover oneself to the party eluded. Nothing should be done unless the conviction 
has gone home that a particular action is essential for the cause. In the absence 
of such a conviction those who see this note may ignore it and should follow what 
they consider best for the country. What everyone should do on the 9th whether 
they have conviction as to non-violence or not or whether they are Congress men 
or not is to carry out on the 9th the whole or any part of the fourteen -fold pro- 
gramme reiterated in my recent note, just for example, everyone should spin. 
Communities should find ways of giving expression to mutual understanding and 
brotherhood. Hindus and Muslims may organise joint programmes of prayers. God 
may bless the Qaid-e-Azam and me with wisdom to reach a common understanding 
in the interest of India. Hindus should visit Harijans and render them the service 
they may need. The spirit of service and helpfulness should pervade the atmos- 
phere everywhere. 1 have experienced friendliness from Englishmen and Americans 
wherever 1 have met them, whether officials or laymen. I invite their co-operation 
especially on the 9th. Let them realise that the August resolution was not 
conceived in hatred. It was *\n unvarnished statement of the natural right of 
the people of this land. To those who share my faith I would advise fasting 
and prayers on the auspicious day. This must not be a mechanical act. It must 
be done without ostentation for self-purification and penance. Its uplifting power 
is capable of being tested by every individual for himself. If the demonstration 
is carried out in the spirit in which I have conceived it, 1 have no doubt that will 
lead to an early end of the misery of the masBes,” 

Congress — League Settlement 

“Sikh Friends are Unnecessarily Perturbed” 

“I would urge critics not to mind my inconsistencies, so-called or real. Let 
them examine the question on merits and bless the effort if they can,” observed 
Gandhiji in an exclusive interview to the ^'United Press^' special representative 
on the 8th. August when the latter sought clarification on his statement issued from 
Panchgani wherein he stated *A11 my recent declarations are quite consistent with 
all my previous declarations on the communal problem.’ 

The special representative quoted Gandbiji’s writings from ^Harijan* from 
1940 to i 942 wherein Gandhiji criticised the partition of India as a sin and unpatent 
truth etc., and asked if those declarations were consistent with his support to Mr. 
Rajagopalachan’s formula which envisages partition of India. 

Gandhiji said : “Though I would avoid answering all questions on the subject 
before the forthcoming meeting between the Quaid-i-Azam and me, I must not 
postpone answering yours. 1 know my present attitude has puzzled and pained 
many people. I have not revised the opinion quoted by you. At the same time 
that I made the statement you refer to, I was also party to the self-determination 
resolution of the A-1. C. C. I hold that Hajeji's formula gives effect to that reso- 
lution. I would however urge critics not to mind my inconsistencies so-called or 
real. Let them examine the question on merits and bless the effort if they can.” 

Answering another question whether in the event of failure of the Gandhi- 
Jinnah talks he would withdraw his support to Rajaji’s formula or would the 
formula stand, Gandhiji said, “I do not believe in dying before my death. I do 
not approach the forthcoming visit with the expectation of failure. I always hope 
for the best and prepare for the worst. I would therefore ask you not to anticipate 
failure. Ask me when failure stares you and me in the face.” 

Referring to the apprehension of the Sikhs expressed in the recent All-Parties 
Sikh Conference that Gandhiji would make further surrender to the Muslim Leaguei 
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Gandhiji said : Sikh friends are unnecessarily perturbed. I can settle nothing 

for anybody but myself. The Congress resolution is a sacred trust and 1 have no 
doubt tha^ it will be discharged fully. Brave people are never frightened by bogeys. 
Let the Sikh friends examine the proposal on merits. And if they find an evident 
flaw in it 1 shall correct it and so 1 am sure will the Qiiaid-i-Azam if he is satisfied 
that there is flaw.” 


Gandhi’s Reply to Bengal Deputation 

The group of Bengal Congressmen led by Mr. Knon Sankar Boy, leader of the 
Bengal Assembly Congress Party, discussed with Gandhiji at Wardha on the 11th. Au- 
gnat Rajaji’s formula for communal settlement and explained to him how people in 
Bengal viewed the formula. There was a frank exchange of views and the Bengal 
leaders were relieved that they had been able to appiise Gandhiji of the real leeling 
in Bengal over the formula and that Gandhiji would bear in mind the position of 
Bengal in his talks with Mr. Jinnah. 

The application of the formula to Bengal on district- wide basis, it appears, 
would have the result of cutting up the province into two areas, one of which will 
comprise three-fourths of Bengal with a total population of 50 millions, Muslims 
forming about 70 per cent. Economically this area is rich and the population of 
Hindus in this area will be considerably more than even the total population of 
Hindu Bengal that would be left behind. Economic considerations would nece- 
ssitate the tacking of Hindu Bengal to neighbouring provinces like Orissa and 
Bihar, and if the formula is to be given eflect to, it is pointed out that the process 
of dismemberment of Bengal would be complete. Bengal leaders are emphatic that 
it would be very difficult for the people of Bengal who had stiuggled with good 
results against the Gurzonian partition three decades ago, to yield to any kind of 
partition now or in the future as Bengal, situated as at present, is culturally and 
linguistically one single homogeneous unit, perhaps the largest in India. It is, 
however, affirmed that Bengal accepted the principle of self-determination, but it 
should be applied on the linguistic and cultural basis as embodied in the Congress 
resolution. 

The main criticism against Rajaji’s formula is based on sentiment and the 
reply may be that sentimental grounds can be advanced by both sides and Muslims 
may equally well insist that their sentiment demands separate existence. If the 
establishment of a State based on violence is to be ruled out, it is asked, and if 
foreign rule is to be ended, what is the alternative before the country ? It is 
pointed out that critics of the foimula have not yet suggested any alternative 
means of advancing the cause of Indian independence. There is the other criticism 
that even if Gandhiji and Mr. Jinnah came to an agreement, there is nothing to 
indicate that the Biitish Government is in any mood to transfer power. No one 
in Congress circles here is under any illusion that the moment Gandhiji and Mr, 
Jinnah produce an agreed demand, independence will be ushered in. 

Gandhiji told a number of hie interviewers that they may assume that inde- 
pendence would not come within his life-time. If Gandhiji and Mr, Jinnah came 
to an agreement on the communal question, it is believed that it will have remo- 
ved the greatest obstacle in the way of Indian freedom and if other and new 
obstacles are raised by the power-that be, they will have to be dealt with by 
them. 

League and Independence issue 

The position that clearly emerges from the talks which many leaders has with 
Gandhiji in recent weeks is that Independence will be a necessary preliminary to 
the application of the right of eelf-deleimination. It is essential that the League 
must first agree to throw in its lot with the Congress in demanding the transfer of 
power from Britain and there should be active co-operation, not merely silent sym- 
pathy. The right of self-determination may be conceded but details must neces- 
sarily await the achievement of Independence. If the coming Bombay talks produce 
good results on these preliminary points, one may expect a conference of all in- 
tersts aflected by the concession of the right of self-determination to be convened 
for considering details. All details such as the protection to be afforded to the 
minorities and the structure of the machinery for the administration of common 
subjects will await the conclusion of the Bombay talks and the achievement of 
Independence. 

It was understood that Gandhiji informed Bengal Congress leaders that 
they were at liberty to express their opinion on the merits of Rajaji’s formula. 
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Mr. K. S. Roy on Talks with Gandhiji 

Mr. Kiron Sankdr Roy, the Bfngal Congreps leader, ipsued a statement 
on the interview that he and bix other piominent CongreBPmen fiom Bengal had 
with Mahatma Gandhi recently on the Rajagopalachari Foimula at Sewagram. 
“We submitted to Mahatmaji that, IhiB being a matter which concerned Bengal 
vitally, nothing should have been done and nothing fibould be done in future without 
consulting the Provinces concerned. We are glad to state that Mahatmaji h»8 
agreed not to make anything final without consulting the Provinces concerned.” 

Mr. Roy adds : “We also pointed out to him that, in view of his blesBing 
given to Rajaji^s scheme, it was difficult for the public in general and Congressmen 
in particular to judge the scheme on its merit. We have not the slightest doubt 
that, if there had not been this bleBsing of Mahatmaji, the scheme would have 
been summarily rejected by the nation. But lo*day any adverse criticism of it may 
be interpreted as want of confidence in Mahatmaji. As no Congressman would 
like to be misunderstood in that fashion, he brsitates to disc ups the scheme freely 
and frankly or even to express his honest opinion to Gandhiji himself, Gandhiji 
said that honest, honn fide criticism does not embairasR him, but helps him in 
guiding the country to its proper goal. He expressed himpelf very strongly on the 
subject and further said that Congrtsf-men would be failing in their duty if they 
did not express their views freely and leailcpsly even though bis name was asso- 
ciated with it. We therefore hope that no Congressman will hesitate to express 
his honest opinion to Mahatmaji.” 

Of the C. R. formula itself, Mr. /? 02 / says that it means, aha, the partition 
of Bengal into Hindu Bengal and Muslim Bengal, the former being a part of Eastern 
Pakistan and the latter a part of Hindustan. It invohes the admission of the two- 
nation theory, and also goes against the Congress resolution inasmuch as it envi- 
sages the formation of units on religious and communal basis. 


Viceroy Rejects Gandhi’s Offer 

No National Govt Duriug War 

Mahatma Gandhi in a letter to the Viceroy said that he was prepared 
to advise the Congress Working Committee to declare that in view of the changed 
conditions mass civil disobedience, envisaged by ihe resolution of 1942, could not 
be offered and that full co-operation in the war eftort should be given by the Con- 
gress, if a declaration of immediate Indian independence was made and a National 
Government responsible to the Central Legislature was formed, 

The Viceroy in his reply rejected this offer and observed that it was impos- 
sible during the period of hostilities to bring about any change in the constitution 
by which means alone a National Government, such as Gandhiji suggested, could 
be made responsible to the Central Assembly. He added that until the war was 
over, responsibility for defence and military operations could not be divided from 
the other responsibilities of Government and until hostilities ceased and the new 
constitution was in operation, His Majesty’s Government and the Governor-General 
must retain their responsibility over the entire field. 

The Viceroy also referred to the conditions, the fulfilment of which was neces- 
sary for the bestowal of freedom on India after the war. The oiiject of these 
conditions, he said, was to ensure the fulfilment of the duty of His Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment to safeguard the interests of the racial and religious minorities and of the 
depressed classes and their treaty obligations to the Indian States. 

The following correspondence passed between H.E. the. Viceroy and Mr. Gandhi: — 
Mahatmajis Letter— Dilkusha, Panchgani, loth July, 1944 

Dear friend. 

You have no doubt seen the authentic copies, now published in the Indian 
press, of the statements given by me to Mr. Oelder of the “News Chronicle.” As 
I have said to the press, they were meant primarily to be shown to you. But Mr, 
Gelder, no doubt with the best of motives, gave the interview premature publicity] 

I am sorry. The publication will nevertheless be a blessing in disguise, if the 
interview enables you to grant at least one of my requests contained in my letter of 
17th June, 1944. 

I am, yours etc. (Sd.) M, K, Gandhi. 

His Excellency the Viceroy. 

Viceroy’s Camp. 
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Viceroy’s Reply— New Delhi. 22nd July, 1944 

Dear Mr. Gandhi. 

lhank you for your letter of 15th July. I have seen the statements you made 
to Mr. Geldtr, and your subeequent explanation of them. 1 do not think 1 can 
usefully comment at present, except to repeat what 1 said in my last letter that if 
you will submit to me a definite and constructive policy 1 shall be glad to consider 
it. 

Yours sincerely, (6d.) Wavell. 

Gandhi’s Second Letter 

As at Ashram Sevagram, Camp Panchgani 27th July, 1944. 

Dear friend, 

I must admit my disappointment over your letter of the 22nd instant. But I 
am used to work in the face of disappointment. Here is my concrete proposals. 

I am prepared to advise the Working Committee to declare that m view of 
changed conditions mass civil disobedience envisaged by the resolution of August 
1942 cannot be offered and that full cO“0])erBtion in the war effort should be given 
by the Congress, if a declaration of immediate Indian independence is made and a 
National Government responsible to the Central Assembly be formtd subject 
to the proviso that during the pendency of the war the military operations should 
continue as at present but without involving any financial burden on India. If there 
is a desiie on the part of the Biitish Goveinment for a settlement, fiiei dly talks 
should take the place of correspondence. But I am in your bands. I shall continue 
to knock so long as there is the least hope of an honourable settlement. 

After the foregoing was written I saw Lord Munster's speech m the House of 
Lords. 'Ihe summary given by him in the House of Lords fairly represents my 
proposal. Ibis summary may serve as a basis for mutual friendly discuBsion. 

Yours Sincerly, (Sd) M. K. Gandhi 

Viceroy’s Reply — New Delhi— 15th. August 1944 

Dear Mr. Gandhi, 

Thank you for your letter of 27th July. Your proposals ore (1) that you 
should undertake to advise the Working Committee (a) “that in view of changed 
conditions mass civil disobedience envisaged by the resolution of August 1942 
cannot be offered and ib) ‘lhat full co-operation in the war effort should be given 
by the Congress” provided (ii) that His Majesty’s Government (a) declare imme- 
diate Indian independence and (b) form a “National Government’' responsible to 
the Central Assembly “subject to the proviso that during the pendency of the war 
the military operations should continue as at present but without involving any 
financial burden on India.” 

2. His Majesty’s Government remain most anxious that a settlement of the 
Indian problem should be reached. But proposals such as those put forward by 
you are quite unacceptable to His Majesty’s Government as a basis for discussion 
and you must realise this if you have read Mr. Aroery’s statement iu the House of 
Commons on July 28th last. Ihey are, indeed, very similar to the proposals made 
by Moulana Abul Kalam Azad to Sir Stafford Cripps in April 1942 and His Majesty’s 
Government’s reasons for rejectii g them are same as they were then. 

3. Without recapitulating all these reasons in detail, 1 should remind you 
that His Majesty’s Government at that time made it clear (a) that their offer of 
unqualified fnedom after the cessation of the hostilities was made conditional upon 
the framing of a constitution agreed by the main elements of India’s national life 
and the negotiation of the necessary treaty arrangements with His Majesty’s 
Government, (b) that it is impossible during the period of hostilities to bring about 
any change in the constitution by which means alone a “national Government*’ 
such as you suggest, could be made responsible to the Central Assembly. 

The object of these conditions was to ensure the fulfilment of their duty to 
safeguard the interests of the racial and religious minorities and of the depressed 
classes and their treaty obligations to the Indian States. 

4. It was upon the above conditions that Bis Majesty’s Government 
invited Indian leaders to take post in an interim Government which 
would operate under the existing constitution. I must make it quite clear that until 
the war is over, responsibility for defence and military operations cannot be 
divided from the other responsibiliee of government and that until hostilities ceases 
and the new constitution is in operation. His Majesty’s Government and the 
Governor-General must retain their responsibility over the entire field* Bo far g£ 
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the questioii of India’s share of the cost of the war is concerned this is essentially 
a matter for settlement between His Majesty’s Government on the one hand and 
the Government of India on the other hand and the existing financial arrangements 
can only be re-opened at the instance of one or the other. 

It is clear in these circumstances that no purpose would be served by 
discussion on the basis which you suggest. If, however, the leaders of the Hindus, 
the Muslims and the important minorities were willing to co operate in a transition- 
al government established and working within the present constitution, I believe 
good progress might be made- For such a transitional government to succeed 
there must, before it is formed, be agreement in principle between Hindus and 
Muslims ail important elements as to the method by which the new constitution 
should be framed. The agreement is a matter for Indians themselves. Until the 
Indian leaders have come closer together than they are now, 1 doubt if I myself 
can do anything to help. Let me remind you too that minority probltms are not 
easy. They are real and can be solved only by mutual compromise and tolerance. 

6. The period after the termination of hostilities for which the transitional 
government would last would depend on the speed with which the new constitution 
should be framed. I see no reason why preliminary woik on that constitution 
should not begin as soon as the Indian leaders are prepared to co-operate to that end. 
If they can arrive at a genuine agreement as to the method of framing the 
constitution, no unnecessary time need be spent after the war in reaching final 
conclusions and in agreeing to treaty arrangements with His Majesty’s Government, 
There again the primary responsibility rests on the Indian leaders. 

Yours sincerely 

(Sd.) Wavell. 


British Govt, not to part with Power 

Interviewed by the “Associated Press” on the Viceroy's reply Mahatma Gandhi said 
on the 18th August : — '‘The published correspondence shows that I left no stone untur- 
ned to confirm to the Viceregal requirements. The final Government reply is positive 
proof that the British Government have no intention of winning public support. 
I do not confine myself to the Congress, since its mam demand has been backed by 
almost all political parties Ho far as the technical winning of the war is concerned, 
they have evidently no need for such support. Moral support they seem to despise. 
Boiled down, the Viceroy’s proposition means that unless all the main parties agree 
as to the constitution of the future, and theie is agreement between the British 
Government and the main parties, there is to be no change in the constitutional 
position, and the Government of India, as at present, is to be carried on. 
The names of parties given in the Government reply are illustrative only. 1 have 
no doubt that on due occasions more will be exhibited as from a conjurer’s bag and 
who knows how and when the British Government will agiee to surrender control. It 
Is as clear as crystal that the British Government do not piopose to give up the 
power they possess over the 400 millions, unless the later developes strength enough 
to wrest it from them. 1 shall never lose hope that India will do so by purely 
moral means. 

“The problem of food meanwhile remains unsolved. Only a National Govern- 
ment, envisaged by me, can provide a genuine solution. Any other will be a mirage. 
It is most unfortunate that at the critical iunciure the Qidd-i-Azam has fallen ill 
and under medical advise cannot see me till he is free fiom his illness. A proper 
heait agreement between us can induce a revision of the firm lefusal of the British 
Government as conveyed through His Excellence’s letter. Let us all pray that the 
Qaid-i-Azam may be soon restoied enough to see me and that God may so domi- 
nate our hearts as to lend us to a right solution. 

“1 would like to assure all parties to be aflfected by our solution that 
we will not come to any terms which will compromise or ignore a single 
interest. The Rajaji formula is capable of being amended. If it is found to 
contain flaws as many as Hindu and Sikh fiiends have suggested it does, 
no solution is likely to last unless, on the fate of it, it is right and is accept- 
able to the people of India as a whole.” 



All India Spinners’ Association 

Gandhiji’s Appeal 

The following; is a ^ist of Mahatma OandhVs speeches at the meetings 
of the All-India Bpinners’ Association held at Bevagram in Beptember 1944: 

Mahatma Gandhi said he bad learnt something ot what the country had gone 
through during the last two years. Events of an age seemed to have been crowded 
in those two years. When the whole countiy was passing through untold suff'ering, 
the Charkha Bangh could not escape unscathed. I'hey could not shiik their duty 
for fear of Government repression. Buch s thing would have surprised him and 
pained him deeply. He had deliberately kept the Chaikha Bongh a non-political 
organisation and had hoped that, whatever happened in the countiy, the Chaikha 
Bangh would not be affected by it. But his hopes had been falsified, Charkha 
Bangh had come in for a heavy hand from the Government. 

The Charkha Bangh was born of the deep conviction that, if India was to live 
as anon-violent Btate, it could do so only through the spinning wheel and all it 
meant. If India could win independence througn non-violence, i.e , through the 
spinning wheel, it would augur good for the whole woild. But he could not make 
India believe in Chaikha as a means for independence by just talking about it. 
Therefore, in order to give his ideas a practical garb, he had established the 
Charkha Bangh. Through the Bangh he had hoped to cany the message of the 
spinning wheel to every village and every home and thus demonstrate to the world ^ 
how the Charkha could become the basis of a non-violent society. But in view of ^ 
the happ^’iiings of the last tao years, he could not help feeling that the Charkha 
Bangh had fallen short of that object. 

All these things had made him think intensely as to why the Bangh had failed r 
and what changes it should undeigo in order to make a new beginning and attain ^ 
its ideal in the quickest time possible. If it bad penetrated every home in the \ 
7tO,0(X) villages of India who could crush it. 'Jhe Government could not imprison r 
forty crores of men and women, nor could it shoot down all of them. 

Had the Bangh succeeded as it ought to have in realising its object, that by " 
itself would have brought us Swaraj. If the Bangh had succeeded in its mission, 
it would have generated the requisite non-violent strength and guided the popular 
rnthusiasm in the right channel. Instead of despair and frustration there would have ^ 
been a new hope in every Indian heart. 

Mahatma Gandhi said he had presented the Congress with the message of the * 
Charkha yeais ago. The Congress took it up but half-heartedly. Congressmen 
perhaps felt that they needed his services, and so they put up with the spinning ^ 
wheel as one of his fads. They mechanically repeated the formula that Bwaraj bung 
on the spinner’s thread. If the Charka Bangh had succeedfd in demonstrating the 
power of the wheel, it would have enabled them to have a living faith in non- 
violence. Congressmen would have sought the help and guidance of the Bangh in 
order to carry the message of the Congress to the villagers. Instead he had been 
faced with the painful spectacle of the Bangh looking up to the Congress for help. 

He had told them often enough that tbfy should forget politics and concentiate 
on the wheel with all its implications. 'Jhat and that alone, he considered, to be 
true politics, Satvic politics. Every village that assimilatfd the messege of the 
wheel would begin to feel the glow of Independence. Other village industiies 
would automatically follow in the wake of the wheel and so would basic education 
and serve as a means of quickening the intelligence of the villagers. The whole 
conception of the Basic Education Scheme was the utilisation of all the bodily 
faculties in order to quicken the intelligence. All his latest discoveries, e.g., the 
discovery of village industries, basic education, etc,, had come to him through the 
contemplation of the spinning wheel. To him the wheel repusented a thilosophy 
of life, a living symbol of Ahimsa. It meant the creation of a society based on 
non-violence, free from exploitation of any kind. If they could succeed in biinging 
that awakening to the 700,000 villages, it would mean Independence for the whole 
of India. To-day the Bo-eallcd Gandhites were charged with being woeden, dull 
and ignorant as a rule. He bad been told that Gandhism could not stand before 
Communism and similar philosophies that bad captured the imagination of the 
West. In fact Gandhism has become a term of reproach. But the very term 
Gandhism was a misnomer. However he would say this that those who btlievcd 
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in the cult of the Charkha should be able.to convert others to their view by dint 
of their knowledge of the science of the Charkha and reasoning* 

“Dbmonsteation of Ahimba in Action” 

Many of them had taken to the Ghaikha because of their faith in him. Faith 
was good, But he wanted them to combine it with knowledge, so that they could hold 
their own against sceptics. If the Charkha Sangh was to fulfil its expectations, its 
members should be living examples of non-violence. Their whole life should be a 
demonstration of Ahimsa in action, they should have healthy bodies and healthy 
minds. If they had been what they should be, the villagers would have taken to 
the Charkha most enthusiastically. The problems of communal disharmony and 
untouchability, etc,, would have vanished like dew before morning sun. He knew 
that it was a difficult job. He himself had not been able to master the art satisfac- 
torily. He had lived in Sevagram for more than six years. The Ashram offered 
the villagers some economic relief, rendered to them every kind of service that it 
could, and yet it had not succeeded in introducing the wheel in every home. Why 
was it BO? Was hia faith in the power of the wheel unwarranted ? He did not 
think so. His faith remained undimmed ; if they had failed in translating it into 
action, it was due to his and his associates’ imperfections. It was in order to 
enable the Bangh to attain what it had failed to attain so far that he had suggested 
breaking it up into its component parts. He would suggest distributing the 
money that the Baugh possessed among able workers who should go to the villages 
with the determinatiou of devoting their lives to the spread of the wheel. 

To-day, the Charkha Sangh was a highly centralised institution. To-morrow 
it would become completely decentralised. All the woikers who would go to the 
villages would run their independent centres. The central office would inspect 
their work and give them necessary guidance so that the principles for which the 
Bangh stood did not suffer neglect. 

Main V^ork lies in Villages 

Elucidating his idea, Mahatma Gandhi said : '^The whole conception of the 
wheel has its roots in the villages and the consummation of the Sangh’s existence 
would be in its diffusion in the innumerable villages in India. In order to attain 
that end, the Bangh should make the following changes in its mode of work : (A) 
As many woikers as are ready and whom the Bangh may select should be sent to 
the villages to take up independent woik : (B) The activities of the Sangh in re- 
gard to production centres and sales bhandars for the towns should be limited ; 
(C) The scope of the training centres should be extended and the course of studies 
made more comprehensive ; and (D) if a province or a district wishes to become 
independent of the central ofiice, it should be allowed to do so,” 

Mahatma Gandhi indicated that a worker should enter the life of the villagers 
in all its aspects, serve them, help them and guide them in every way, so that be 
could win their confidence and mould their lives in such a way as to lay down the 
basis of a non-violent society. 

A joint board of Charkha Bangh, Gram IJdjog Bangh and Talimi Sangha 
should be formed aud it should issue necessary directions from time to time for 
giving effect to the new policy. They should consider themselves jointly responsible 
for the full evolution of Ahimsa. Its full evolution would mean complete indepen- 
dence. These three organisations should so perfect themselves in knowledge and 
technical equipment that the country’s political thought should depend on them 
instead of their depending on the changing politics of the orthodox type. This 
should be self-evident to them. 

In short, concluded Gandhi ji, the workers of these three organisations should 
be models of Ahimsa in action in every respect. If this is not possible, we should 
tone down our ideal. The present state of affairs is, to say the least, most 
^anomalous.’ 

“Chinese Effort Pales into Insignificance” 

His object, be pointed out, was not to find fault but to bring home to them 
the reality of the situation. A proper appreciation of the reality was the hallmark 
of wisdom. There was no doubt that the Baugh had done tremendous amount of 
philanthropic work. It was the biggest co-operative organisation in the world. He 
had read the book on China’s Co-operatives that Pt, Jawaharlal had sent to him. 
The Chinese effort in his opinion paled into insignificance before the Charkha Bangh. 
He did not wish to belittle the Chinese effort. It had produced great results. The 
Bangh had a much wider horizon. It bad distributed 4^ crores of rupees among 

24 
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the poor with a capital of 25 lakhs. But that was not enough. He expected of it 
something much greater, much higher. And in that the Bangh had failed. Why 
was it so ? They did not lack self-sacrificing workers. In fact, it gladdened his 
hesLTt to see so many willing self-sacrificing men and women who were ready to lay 
down their all at the feet of the Motherland. A country which could produce such 
men and women, could never come to grief. He knew that independence was 
coming and coming fast, but the question was what part would the Baugh have 
played in bringing it about ? 

Exhortation to Workers 

A discussion followed in which some of the members pointed out that the 

Charkha had been introduced as an economic measure in the fiist place. Though 

they had heard Gandhiji associate it with Ahimsa, they had not understood that it 
could by itself create a non-violent social oder. , 

Oandhtji explained to them that the wheel could be a symbol of violence or 
non-violence. After all the wheel was there during the reign of the Moghul Em- 
perors, and the spinners and weavers were none the better for having taken up the 
wheel and the loom. 

From ancient but historical times the wheel had been a symbol of the slavery 
of women and the arrogance of the rulers. The spinneis and weavers were subjec- 
ted to untold Bufiering. He had taken up the wheel as a symbol of non-violence 
and deliverance of the masses through it. It dawned on him that the same wheel 
could be made the means of ending exploitation and misery of the poor. It could 

be used to infuse new life in the 7,00,00U villages of India. The same knife that 

took away life in the hands of a butcher could become the means of saving life in 
the hands of a surgeon. 

If they were truly non-violent, there would be no mutual bickerings, no fear 
in their hearts. They would become flauntless and truthful. “Even the best of us 
are often afraid to speak out the whole truth. Why should it be so ? We should 
be courteous but firm and clear in speaking out the truth.” 

He confessed that he had not laid as much emphasis as he should have on the 
Charka as a symbol of non-violence in the past. But it was never too late to 
mend. He had now suggested the remedy. But he did not want them to adopt 
it unless it appealed to both their head and heart. He did not want to proceed 
unless he could carry them with him fully. He wus not going to look up for new 
co-workers. He could not create a new world like Vishwamitra. But this much 
he would make clear that he could not contem])late a highly industrialised and 
independent India with equanimity. That indepei dence could not bring peace and 
happiness to the forty crores of India’s masses. In that society, the prosperity of 
the few would be purchased at the expense of the exploitation and misery of many. 
It would mean the old law of the jungle. 

His mind had been trained to think differently. He would like to take with 
him the weak, the lame and the halting as well and if by doing so his progress was 
slowed down he would not mind it. The Independence which could bring relief 
and happiness to the lowliest and the last could only come through Ahimsa, that 
IB to say, through the wheel. Therefore, if they could make the Bangh serve that 
purpose, they would have all his co-operation. If not, they could continue as a 
mere philanthropic organisation but that would not be enough for him. In that 
case they must leave him to plough his lonely furrow. 



The All India Muslim League 

Working Committee — Lahore — 29th. July 1944 

Proceedings & Resolutions 

The Working Comraittee of the All-India Muslim League met at Lahore on the 
29th. July 1944 at the Mamdot villa where the League Piepident Mr. Jinnah was 
Btayidg with the Nawab of Mamdot, Prefeidcnt of the Punjab Provincial Muslim 
League. 

Of the 21 members of the Woiking Committee all excepting two viz. Begum 
Mohd. All Sahiba and Mr Latif ul-Pehman attended the meeting. In view of the 
important nature of the matters, which were expected to come up for discussion 
before the Working Committee the members made it a point to come up to Lahore. 
^J'he members were veiy uncommunicative and even the most vocal among them 
resisted all attempts of the waiting lYcssmen to say even a word about their own 
views regarding the matters which were to come iij) before them before the meeting 
started. The members became even more uncommunicative after the meeting. 

Mr. Jinnah, on coming out of the meeting, was surrounded by the waiting 
journalists, luclnding two Australian War Correspondents. 

llepljiug to tile question asked by the journalists as to what transpired at the 
Working Oomniiltec mecUmg he said : “Gentlemen you must wait till to-morrow.” 
He added that he would say nothing moie. 

A Press representative asked the League President if he had received any 
communication from Gandhiji asking him to place the “C.K,” foimula before 
the Woiking Committee as had been broadcast by the All-India Radio. Mr. 
Jinnah was evasive in his leply and remarked : “Do you want to convey that 
information to me ?” 

It appeared the members of the Working Committee were administered 
special oath of secrecy before the proceedings started. 

Tne League Woiking Committee re-assembled after lunch and rose after a 
couple of hours’ deliberation. 

It is learnt that Mr. Jinnah was the main speaker or perhaps the only speaker 
because he reviewed the whole politic.al situation as it had developed ever since the 
last meeting of the committee. Mr. Jinnah, it is learnt, placed before the Working 
Comraittee Mahatma Gandhi’s letter regarding “C.R.’s” formula and his icquest 
for meeting him. 

It is learnt that this unexpected development changed the whole 
trend of events and the Woiking Committee itself was left with very little 
to do. 

The Nawabznda, unlike his Chief, admitted to the journalists that a letter 
had been received from Mahatma Gandhi but he seemed to think that Gandhiji 
was responsible for having revealed the information about ft, as the information had 
emanated from Bombay, 

The impression created by his remark was that the Nawabzada appeared to 
think that the revealing of the intoimation was rather inopportune. 

Apart from this the meinbeis of the League Woiking Committee were jubilant 
over what they regarded ns a “victory” for their chief. 

Mr. ,Tinnah is expected to make a statement before the League Council where 
he would place all these matters. 

The Working Committee is expected to meet after the conneirs meeting. 
In view of these developments provincial autonomy is bound to recede 
though it is stated that Provincial Leaguers arc bent upon having the Unionists 
punished. 

The application of the local representative of the ^'Hindustan Times" for 
attending the meeting of the lieague Council for reporting its proceedings tomorrow 
was rejected by the League oflice and even on the inteivcntion of local journalists 
the General Secretary of the All-India Muslim League, after referring to the old 
Delhi incident, said that he could not go against the Working Committee’s resolu- 
tion which had decided not to issue a pass to the Hindustan Times" 
representative. 

Sir Ghulara Hussain Hidayatullah, Premier of Sind was closeted with the 
League President for a long time today. 
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Council Meeting — Lahore — 30th. July 1944 

Mr* Jinnah’s Criticism of the Formula 

The half-yearly BesBion of the Council opened that Barkat Ali Hall, Lahore on 
the 30th. July in the morning; under the preeideniBhip of Mr. M. A. Jiiinah. Be- 
BideB the Premiers of Bengal, Sind and N. W. F. Province, members of the Work- 
ing Committee and representatives from all parts of the country, including a large 
number of women, were present. The hall was packed to overflow and the public 
outside were restrained with great difficulty at the entrance of the ball* 

The proceedings commenced with the recitation from the Holy Quran. Mr* 
Jinnah then rose to make his statement on Mr. Kajagopalachari^s formula, which 
was frequently punctuated with cheers. It took him lull one hour to read the 
statement, which had been approved by the Working Committee at its meeting 
yesterday. 

Reviewing the political developments in India with particular reference to 
Mr* Eajagopalachari’s formula Mr. Jinnah said: Since the release of Mr. Gandlii 
there has been a flood of statements, press reports and comments, and 1 have tried 
to follow all these as carefully as it is possible for me to do so. particularly with 
reference to what is called by Mr. Rajagopalachari as his formula for Hindu- 
Muslim settlement, and for the moment, I wish to deal with the matter. 
Burying the past and starting from that point, let us examine the position. 

On May 18, 1944, Mr. Gandhi's letter to me from prison on May 4, 1943, was 
released because, it was stated Dawn had asked for its publication and that it was 
owing to the public that the letter should see the light of day. Hence the release 
of the letter under Mr. Gandhi’s instruction. In that letter, Mr. Gandhi says: 
“I have followed the proceedings of the League as reported in the Dawn columns. 

I noted your invitation to me to write to you* Hence this letter. I welcome your 
invitation. I suggest our meeting face to face rather than talking through 
correspondence. But 1 am in your hands. I hope that this letter will be sent to 
you, and if you agree to my proposal, that the Government will let you visit me. 
One thing I better mention. There seems to be an if’ about your invitation. Do you 
say I should write only if I have changed my heart ? God alone knows men’s 
hearts. 1 would like you to take me as 1 am.” 

I knew the substance of this letter because the Government had furnished me 
with it at the time, and in my statement I pointed out that it was not the kind of 
letter that I expected from Mr. Gandhi in response to the appeal which I made in 
my speech in April 1943, in my presidential address to the Muslim League. It has 
now fully borne out without a shadow of doubt that Mr. Gandhi understood that 
there was an if about my invitation, which was evaded, but nevertheless, as usual, 
the entire Congress press accused me of having gone back on my word, and did 
everything in their power to misrepresent, vilify and mutilate my speech. That 
if’ still remains and the letter still remains undelivered to me. 
While Mr. Gandhi was busy and there had been a plethora of correspondence 
between him, from the Aga Khan’s Palace at Poona, and the Viceroy, and since 
his release, he has been well enough to see numerous prominent men from day to 
day and carry on correspondence with the Viceroy and others, he has not, 
however, thought it proper to send me even a copy of the letter, being the addressee 
of the original, but thought fit to release it to the press. 

Then comes the next chapter. After all his eflbrt had failed to establish 
contact with Lord Linlithgow to negotiate with him over the head of the Muslim 
League completely ignoring and by-passing it. He sought an interview with Lord 
Wavell, his dear friend, conveying to him ad nauseam that he was a friend of 
British nation and a loyal son of the British Empire and that he should be allowed 
to meet the members of the Working Committee in prison or they should be 
released, and for that purpose be said: “I plead now as a free man for such 
permission. If you will see me before deciding, 1 shall gladly go wherever you 
want me to.” This request of bis was refused by the Viceroy by his letter of 
June 22. This *'No” to Mr. Gandhi, it was reported, cast gloom at Poona. But 
even the final efibrt of Mr. Gandhi through the British Journalist, Mr. Gelder, as 
a go-between to link him up with Lord Wavell was misfire. 

0. R.’b Move 

At this psychological moment, Mr. Raiagopalachari was at Poona, and sud- 
denly I received a telegram from him on June 30, as another go-between, complain- 
ing without any reason that his letter of April 8, remained unanswered, although 
be knew perfectly well that it required no answer, as the kbswer was already given 
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to him, and threatening me that he would like to publish the formula and my 
rejection. He said he had sent the telegram with Mr. Gandhi’s approval, and 
further warned me that he would like me at this juncture to reconsider my 
rejection. In my reply, 1 pointed out to him that his version that 1 had rejected 
the formula was wrong and 1 am glad that he does not contradict the true facts 
as stated by me but confirms them. The correspondence was, however, abruptly 
released to the press, so that I should stand on my trial before the bar of the public 
opinion of the world, and of India and especially of the Musalmans. Immediately 
the word had passed, and the Congress press had framed various grave charges 
against me. To give a few instances in some of the so called responsible news- 
papers: *^Ir responsible and ill-considered reply from one who claims to speak for 
his community is nothing short of a betrayal of his community and the country 
at large. It is now up to the Muslim community to judge the offer on its merits 
and find the leader or leaders who will play the game.” There were charges like 
'‘intoxicated with ego and vanity”, “uncompromising attitude”, “a block in the way 
of freedom of India.” It was urged that I should be sacked or made to retire by 
Muslim India and so on and so forth. It is surprising that even Mr. Gandhi, at 
this juncture, had encouraged this propaganda both in this country and abroad by 
the enemies of the Muslim League by stating in his interview on July 13, that the 
British Government is using me as a cloak, and that this “diabolical conspiracy to 
Btifie India’s aspirations must be broken.” This is the background of the so-called 
negotiations for a Hindu-Muslim settlement started by Mr* Rajagopalachari with the 
approval of Mr. Gandhi and from the mass of varying statements and contradictions 
to-day only one essential issue emerges, namely that I am put on my trial and 
that I have now to defend myself. Thus the private negotiations ended. My only 
sin was that I requested Mr. Rajagopalachari to allow me to place his proposal before 
my Working Committee and that aa Mr. Gandhi was no longer in prison, I 
requested that he should directly communicate to me whatever proposals he may 
choose to put forward, assuring him that I would place them before my Working 
Committee. What was the objection to such a course ? I failed to appreciate the 
line adopted by Mr. Gandhi and Mr. Rajagopalachari, and lam willing to face the 
verdict of the Muslim League and any other independent and impartial men in 
India or abrord. 

Form of the Formula 

This is BO far as the procedure adopted is concerned. Now we come to the 
form of the formula. These proposals were not open to any discussion or modifi- 
cation. It was on the basis of “take it or leave it”. It seems that the Oongress 
philosophy goes on better than British Imperialism. Even the Cripps proposals 
had the sanction behind them of His Majesty’s Government, and His Majesty’s 
Government sent one of the members of the Cabinet all the way to India to perso- 
nally approach the Congress and the Muslim League. Not only that. Bir Stafford 
Cripps was closeted with the Congress leaders and the Working Committee for 
more than two weeks in explaining and clarifying whatever points were raised by 
the Congress and the Muslim League. True, there also was that rigidity, that the 
fundamentals of the Cripps proposals were not open to any modification, aad that 
was the reason why he failed. But Mr. Gandhi and Mr. Rajagopalachari are out- 
Heroding Herod. This is pure and simple dictation and not a sincere desire to 
negotiate* In the first place, Mr. Rajagopalachari is an expelled member of the 
Congress. Whatever individual efforts he may have made were by virtue of the 
approval of Mr. Gandhi to his proposals during Mr. Gandhi’s incarceration. But 
once Mr* Gandhi is released and is a free man, it is up to Mr* Gandhi personally 
to deal with this grave problem of the settlement of the Hindu-Muslim question, 
and there is no need of any go-between. But Mr. Gandhi is too ill and in his 
recent interview, when any question was put to him, he directed the questioner to 
Mr. Rajagopalachari and the press representatives have been told that he had mrso- 
nally subscribed to Rajaji’s offer when he was fasting in the prison camp* “It is 
now sixteen months old. For the rest lof the offer, I must carry out the contract 
between Rajaji and myself* He is to bear the brunt of all criticism that might be 
made about that offer.” It is a pity that he gave no indication of this in his 
famous letter dated May 4, 1943, which still remains undelivered to me, and it has 
got a new name now, it is not a “formula” but an “offer’'. 

As regards Mr. Gandhi, who says he has subscribed to this offer, but according 
to Mr. Rajagopalachari, it is “a joint, contribution” and “formula”, the queation 
arises, in what capacity can Mr. Gandhi’s association be urged, for he also (is not 
even a four-anna member of the Congress. He has not so many capaoitiea*-* hfai 
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personal capacity, bis capacity as the dictator of the Congress, and above all, his 
Mabatxnic divine authority, which is guided by bis inner voice, and he is a satya* 
grahi and the sole interpreter of what it means and stands for. He is not a 
Hindu but a “Sanatanist,’^ and he follows a Hinduism of his own. It is rather 
difficult to know as to what capacity Mr, Gandhi will use at a given time. Mr. 
Gandhi, 1 hope, will be good enough to study the constitution, rules and regulations 
of the All-India Muslim League and then ho will understand better my position as 
the President of a really well -organised and democratic body, viz., the All-India 
Muslim League. I remember when Mr. Gandhi met Lord Linlithgow in September 
1939, after the outbreak of the war and he broke down and tears rolled down from 
his eyes when he visualised the possible destiuction by bombing of the Westminster 
Abbey and the Houses of Parliament and said: ‘‘What was the use of Indian free- 
dom if England and France were defeated?”, and in a statement, declared his whole- 
hearted and most enthusiastic support for the prosecution of the war. But hardly a 
week afterwards, the Congress Woiking Commiltiee decided to non -co-operate if their 
demand for immediate independence etc., was not met, and as a first step, the 
OongresB members of the Central Assembly were ordered to withdraw. Mr. Gandhi 
turned round and said they were right. He was only in a minority of one, and 
advised Lord Linlithgow to come to teims with the Congress approving of their 
decision. 

Merits of the Proposal 

Now we come to the merits of the proposal. In this cfise we are told by 
Mr. Rajagopalachari to quote hia own woids of the series of telegrams which 
were released by him: 

“Mr. Gandhi, though not vested with representative or Rpp{‘ial capacity 
in this matter, definitely approved of my proposal and authoiised me to 
approach you on that basis. The weight of his 0 ))inion would most probably 
secure Congress acceptance.’* 

Mr. Rajagopalachari, in his statement of July 20, from Pancligaui, starts 
with an absolutely untrue and misleading statement, lie says that ‘^it is now two 
years since I started work, even though I had st'cnied Gandhi ji's unqualified 
support to the scheme, and it conceded all that the Muslim Loage had over demand- 
ed in its resolution of 1940.” If this is so, why not say we acc<‘])t the League 
resolution of 1940 ? His formula is a parody, a negation of, and intended to 
torpedo, the Muslim League’s resolution of March 2910, and wheii he says that his 
formula concedes all that the Muslim League had ever demanded by its resolution, 
it is the grossest travesty. First of all, where does he find any mention of 
“plebiscite” of any kind in that resolution ? Then why this iidicnlouH ])ropoRal of a 
plebiscite districtwise ? But let me take clause by clause some imporlant points of 
Mr. Bajagopalachari’s formula* 

First take the preamble, the basis of the terms which, if accepted, will com- 
pletely bind the Muslim League, whereas the Mahatma may withdraw his blessings 
as he is not speaking, according to Mr. JRajor/apolachart, with the authority of the 
Congress or in his representative capacity, whatever that niay mean. Then, we 
come to the first clause, “subject to the teims set out i)elow as recards the constitu- 
tion.” 1 do not see “the constitution” in this formula ; which coiipiitution does he 
refer to? Then comes the demand for our endoising the Indian denjand for In- 
dependence. It implies that wc are against the iiidcpcndciw e of the peoples of 
India and both Mr. Gandhi and Mr. liajagopalachaii know that it is an un called 
for insinuation to make, and they are casting an un wan anted rejection upon the 
Muslim League. 

Plebiscite Proposal 

Next comes the condition that we should co-operate with the Congress in the 
formation of a Provisional Interim Government for the iraiihitional peiiod, thereby 
arrogating to the Congress a dominant and superior y)OPition and lequiring our co- 
operation as a subordinate body with this leading organisation and as to the kind of 
provisional interim Government for the transitional peiiod that is to be formed, no 
indication is given as to its powers, etc. After the termination of the war, a Com- 
mission shall be appointed for demarcating contiguous districts in the north-west 
and east of India, and a plebiscite of all the inhabit ants would be held district- 
wise, where the Muslim population is in absolute majority. It is not stated who 
will appoint this Commission, what will be its personnel and its powers, and who 
will enforce its findings. Really, how can Mr. Rajagopalachari staiid unabashed 
and make a public statement that his formula concedes all that the Muslim 
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League’s resolution of March 1910 demands. It would be open to all parties to 
advocate their point of view before a plebiscite is held, although this agreement is 
intended to be only between the Congress and the League. Next, in the event of 
separation, mutual agreements shall be enteied inio for safeguarding defence, com- 
merce, and com mimical ions and for other essential purposes. The question arises, 
safeguarding these inateis from whom, and what does it mean ? These mutual 
agreements are made obligatory and it is not very easy to understand the sig- 
nificance of this clause. 'I'hen comes the last clause which is the height of ingenuity. 
These terms shall be binding only m case of transfer by Hiitain of full power and 
responsibility for the Government of India. But it does not say to whom, how 
and when. 

Muslims and August Resolution 

According to the latest statement by Mr. Gandhi, the August Resolution is 
“absolutely innocuous,” and that \G.ilc his authority has lapsed, the August Resolu- 
tion has not lapsed. Let it now collapse, for the Muslims do not regard it as 
innocuous, as both the demand and the sanction for it to force this demand are 
inimical to the Muslim ideals and demands. Let Mr. Gandhi join hands with the 
Muslim League on the bahis uf I’akistari in plain and unequivocal language and we 
shall be nearer the independence of the i)eopleB of India, which is so dear to the 
heart of not only Mi Ciaudiu hut of millions in this country. Mr. Gandhi and Mi. 
Rajagopalachari aie piiii.i g the cart before the horse when they say that all these 
clauses can have any \alue or can become effective only if Great Britain transfeis 
power to India, save and exajit acting on his latest seven points and immediately 
establishing a Nalionui Clovernment. of Mr. Gandhi’s conception. There is no 
chance of it unlrt.8 the Hindus and Muslims come to a settlement and unite an»i 
thus by means of a united iiuiit wiing out our freedom from the unwilling hands 
of the rulers ol (Ticat Biiti.’u 

1 am sorry it by cxpiebsiu': my views honestly and freely and in self-defence, 
1 have hurt anyhohy’s tccluigs. 1 imrposely did not wish to say anything when 
Mr. Gandhi was good eiKuuh to leicuse to the press his famous letter to me dated 
May 4, 1943. I relut'eil to ssy u single woid throughout the period rommeucing 
from the release of Mi. Gandhi upto date. I refused to say anything when abruptly 
the coiiespondtiice was (losid and icleaned to the press by Mr Rajagopalachari, I 
had expected, along witii inilii ins of pco])le in this country, that Mr. Gandhi would 
review and revise the entire siturtion and give a coirect lead, having regard to the 
realities and condilions in India. But 1 ihink, in fairness to the Muslim 

League and to myself, 1 inust lujw nut our ease before the bar of world opinion, 
and particulaih, the ])iibhc opinion ot Hindus and Muslims in this land, as by the 
tactics of Mr. Raitu‘Oi>ahuhMii auh ainnovid by Mr. Gandhi I am foioed to do so. 
But out of evil comiUi good I do noi mind all the vilification and mis-representa- 
tioii and the base earn p.^’gu tliat is eaiiied on against me. But at last, and it is to 
the good and eondueive lo fiutiur pu'gicss that Mr. Gandhi has, at any rate in his 
personal capacity, acc< pted the \ linciiile of ])aitiuon or division of India. What 
remains now is ihc qm stion of how and when this has got to be carried out. Mr. 
Gandhi knows and understands tliC posi'.ion better than any living man, for in one 
of his articles HI the Jlanjav he puts the question of Pakistan demand in a nut- 
shell. This was what he said: ‘*1 hope the Quaid-e-Azam dot's not represent the 
considered opinion even of hib colleagues. Pakistan, accoiding to him in a nutshell, 
is a demand for caivingoul uf India a portion to be wholly treated as an indepen- 
dent and sovereign IState.” 

1 am glad that Mr. Gandhi reulises that 1944 is not 1942. It is in more senses 
than one and he may fnither take into consideration that 1939-40-41 is not 1944. 

I hope I have made it clear that the procedure and method adopted is hardly 
conducive to friendly negotia lions and the form is pure dictation as it is not open 
to any modification. This is not calculated to lead to fruitful results, or a solution 
and settlement of the problem which concerriB the destiny of a nation of hundred 
millions of Muslims and their posterity and as regards the meiits of the proposal, 
Mr. Gandhi is oflering a shadow and a husk, maimed, mutilated and moth-eaten 
Pakistan and thus trying to pass off having met our Pakistan scheme and Muslim 
demand. 


Gandhi’s Letter to Mr. Jlnnah 

But since all these happenings I have received a letter from Mr. Gandhi dated 
July 17 and I have already replied to him on July 24 from Srinagar before my 
departure. They are as follows. Let us, therefore, wait and see, hoping for the best. 
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Mr. Jinnah then read out the Engliah tranalation of Mr, Gandhi's letter 
written in Gulerathi. The following is the text of the letter : 

“Dilkush** 

Fanchgani, July 17 

Brother Jinn ah, 

There was a day when I could induce you to speak in the mother- tongue. 
To-day I take courage to write to you in the same language. I had invited you to 
meet me while I was in jail. I have not written to you since my release. But to- 
day my heart says that I should write to you. We will meet whenever you choose. 
Don’t regard me as the enemy of Islam or of the Muslims of this country. I am 
the friend and servant of not only yourself but of the whole world. Do not 
disappoint me. 

1 am enclosing herewith a translation of this letter in Urdu. 

Your Brother, 
Gandhi. 

Meeting in Middle Op August 


The League President then proceeded to read hie own reply which is as 
follows : 

H. B. “Queen Elizabeth” 
Srinagar, Kashmir, 

24th July l944. 

Dear Mr. Gandhi, 

I received your letter dated July 17 here on July 22 and I thank you for it. 

I shall be glad to receive you at my house in Bombay on my return, which 
will probably be about the middle of August. By that time, I hope that you will 
have recuperated your health fully and will be returning to Bombay. I would like 
to say nothing more till we meet. 

I am very pleased to read in the press that you are making very good progress, 
and 1 hope that you will soon be all right. 

Yours Sincerely, 

M. A. Jinnah. 


Resolutions 


The Council adopted a resolution of condolence on the death of Maulvi 
Bahadur Khan Nawab Bahadur Yar Jung, Piesident of the All-India States Muslim 
League. Mr, Jinnah described his death as a 'Terrific blow to Muslim India” and 
paid a tribute to hie qualities. 

The council next passed unanimously a resolution moved by Maulana Karam 
Ali urging the Government of India to make arrangements for *‘Hai'’ pilgrimage. 
The resolution expressed the view that the pretexts of insecurity of the voyage were 
absolutely unacceptable in view of Allied victories. 

The Council decided to observe a "Hai Day” throughout the country to voice 
their demand. 

Syed Zakir Ali then moved the resolution recommending the collection of 
"Zakat” (charity) from Muslims through the agency of the League. After a heated 
discussion izx which Nawab Mohammed Ismail, Chaudhri Khaliquzaman, Maulana 
Abdul Hamid Badayuni and Maulana Karam Ali participated, the resolution was 
not pressed to a vote, as Mr. Jinnah gave an assurance that the matter would 
receive the attention of the Working Committee. 

The Council authorised Mr. Jinnah to fix the dates and venue of the next 
annual session of the All-India Muslim League and adjourned for lunch. 

The Council concluded its session at 8 o’clock in the evening after adopting two 
resolutions relating to recent developments in the Punjab. 

Demand For Recalling Punjab Governor 

Maulana Abdul Hamid Badayuni (U. P.) moved the following resolution : 

"This meeting of the Council of the All India Muslim League declares that 
the Governor of the Punjab has, by his improper interference in the case of Sardar 
Bhaukat Hyat Khan Bahib and by dismissing him from Ministership without 
obtaining his reply in regard to the charges levelled against Bardar Sahib, acted 
in contravention of the basic principles of Democratic Government and has severely 
injured the feelings of the Musaalmans of India.” 

Mr. Chundrigar (Bombay) moved the .following substitute resolution, which 
was accepted by the mover and nnanimously passed by the Council : ''This meeting 
of the Council of the All-India Muslim League condemns the action of the Governor 
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of the Punjab in diBnoissing Sardar Shaukat Hyat Khan, as apart from the question 
of his power *.to dismiss an individual Minister by virtue of the power conferred 
upon him under section 51 of the Government of India Act, he never furnished the 
particulars of allegations or charges against him, nor did he allow him any 
opportunity to give his explanation or defence, which is the inherent right of every 
citizen, according to the rules of natural justice before dismissing him, thereby 
casting grave reflections on his honour and in spite of repeated demands calling 
upon him to place the full facts of the case, the Governor has declined to do so. 

‘This Council, therefore, calls upon the Government of India and the British 
Government to recall the Governor as he is no longer qualified to hold this oflScc 
of great responsibility and has been guilty of abusing bis extraordinary and 
reserve powers vested in him by the constitution embodied in the Government of 
India Act, 1935. 

Moving the resolution, Maulana Abdul Hamid Badayuni said that the 
dismissal of Sardar Shaukat Hyat Khan had relcapcd new forces in the 
Punjab and had roused the Mussalmans of the runjab to a high y>itch of political 
consciousness. The resolution put in a plea for the lecall of the Governor as he 
had proved himself incapable of holding this high ofllce. The speaker said that it 
was surprising that Shaukat Hyat Khan was not given any chargcpheet nor was any 
explanation asked. The Governor, be said, did not even consider it fit to make a 
show of justice in this case. 

Nawab S, Al, Ismail (Bihar) said Shxiukat Hyat Khan had been dismissed 
primarily because he was loyal to the Muslim League. Even The Statcbinaiu he 
added, had commented against Sir BerU'ond Glancils action and had asktd him to 
give reasons for the dismissal. The Hpeak#^r asked lor the intervention of the Vice- 
roy and the British Government in the matter. 

The resolution was adopted. 

Expulsion of Punjab Pbemieii 

Syed Abdul Rahaman (Bangaloie) then moved the following resolution : 

‘’This Council of the all-India Muslim League approves and endorses the action 
taken by the Committee of the Action in expelling Malik Kbizr Hyat Khan, Premier 
of the Punjab, from the Muslim League for his utter disregard ot the wishes of the 
Muslims of India in general and the Muslims of the Punjab in [)srticular, and for having 
acted in contravention of the rules, aims and objects of the All-India Muslim League 
and also contrary to the decision of the League authorities that a Member of the Muslim 
League cannot owe allegiance to two political parties and notes with contempt that 
Mr. Khizr Hyat Khan had not even cared to place his case before the Council of the 
All-India Muslim League, which is the highest national tribunal, consisting of 
several able and eminent judges, and instead, desires to refer his case to a judge 
outside the National Council, which evidently means that he is ashamed of facing the 
Muslim nation on this issue and take its verdict.” 

The mover said that the expulsion of Malik Khizr Hyat Khan was due to his 
acts of gross indiscipline and felt that the interests of the Musalmans of the Panjab 
were not safe in his bands. He added that the Punjab Premier had taken shelter 
behind the so-called Jinnah-Sikaudar Pact, which had no official recognition from 
the all-India Muslim League. He asked whether there could ever be a pact 
between an organisation and one single member of the organisation and declared that 
Malik Khizr Hyat Khan bad joined the League not out ot conviction but for his own 
personal convenience. The speaker concluded by saying that Unionism must be 
completely wiped out fiom the soil of the Punjab. i i 

Raja Ghazanfar Ali, ex-Parliamentary Secretary, Punjab seconding the resolu- 
tion, said that he was one of those who tried his best until the last moment to avoid 
this unpleasant episode in the Punjab. If Malik Khizr Hyat Khan had been a real 
well-wisher of the Musalmans, be would not but have accepted Mr. Jinnah s 
orders. 

The speaker said that Malik Khizr Hyat Khan’s prof esaion of loyalty to 
Pakistan was an absurd attempt to befool the Musalmans. He and his supporters 
would not be able to stem the rising of League forces in the Province. Ihe 
Musalmans of the Punjab were behind the Quaid-e-Azam and were prepared 
to make all sacrifices. 

The resolution was unanimously carried. , , u „ n 

Winding up the proceedings, Mr. Jinnah thanked the members of the Council 
for having travelled long distances to attend the Council session and expressed his 
gratitude to thepft for their support, ‘Tnsha Allah ; Pakistan is coming, he 
concluded. 

25 



The Sind Provincial Muslim League 

Working Committee — Karachi— 7th. July 1944 

Ministers Asked to Resign 

The Working Committee of the Sind Provincial Muslim League, at its meeting 
held at Karachi on the 7th. July 1944, passed a resolution calling on the Bind 
Ministry as at present composed to resign from office forthwith. Premier Sir 
Ghulam Hussein Hidnyatullah was present at the meeting. 

The resolution adds that the Muslim League accepted office as an experimental 
measure to see how far and to what extent it is able to safeguard and promote the 
interests of the masses of Bind. The experiment has gone on for a year and three- 
quarters and nothing substantial has been done in the constructive field. The 
Working Committee has before it a long list of the misdeeds of some of the 
Ministers. The following is the full text of the resolution passed by a majority of 
23 against 2 : 

'*Faced with the alternatives of having Bind ruled either under Bection 93 of 
the Constitution Act or under a Council of Ministers enjoying popular support, the 
Muslim League accepted office in October 1944, as an experimental measure to see 
how far and to what extent it was able to safeguard and promote the interests of 
the masses of Bind. For years prior to this crisis, the Muslims of Bind had 
groaned under the regime of unstable Ministries, which had no constructive policy 
or programme for the betterment of the masses, and, one of the primary reasons 
that moved the League to choose the Treasury Benches was to free the Muslims of 
Bind from this nightmare. A new hope was born and all over the villages and 
towns of Bind the Muslims looked forward to their Ministers to inaugurate a 
regime that could be broadbased on the co-operation of the people, and inspired by 
a zeal for their welfare and to carry out the Muslim League programme. 

*'The experiment has gone on for a year and three quarters and nothing 
substantial has been done In the constructive field. Corruption has become the 
order of the day. The Working Committee has before it a long list of the mis- 
deeds of some of the Ministers. It is unnecessary to draw a detailed indictment, 
but the Committee cannot help putting on record the unsatisfactory character of 
the foodgrain policy of this Ministry. After enhancing land assessment by 200 
to 300 p. c. and giving no return of the same to the people in the shape of nation- 
building activities the Ministrv has brought into being various syndicates whose 
operations have robbed the cultivators of their dues. One of the most unfortunate 
results of this policy has been that the poor Muslim agriculturists are compelled 
to sell their wheat at Bs. 7 per maund, in spite of the control price being Bb« 
9-8 per maund. 

'^What justification will the Muslim League have for its existence if it will not 
actively and energetically advance the cause of the Hari — the Bindhi cultivator— who 
is the oackbone of our Province and whose welfare is the first charge on the Muslim 
League ? The Ministry, by adopting delaying tactics, has so far enacted no tenancy 
laws. Not only that, but they intend to introduce modifications in the Jaigirdari Act, 
which is bound to prove of little benefit to several thousands of poor Muslim cultivators. 
The only honourable course therefore, for the Working Committee of the Bind Provin- 
cial Muslim League is to record its definite findings that it is in the interests of the 
Province and the Muslims of Bind that the Council of Ministers, as at present com- 
posed, should resign. The Working Committee accordingly urges the President to 
ensure that the above resolution is implemented and to take all the consequential 
steps.” 



The All India Hindu Mahasabha 


Working Committee— New Delhi — 9th July 1944 

Text of Resolutions 

The Working Committee of the All India Hindu Mahasabha at its meeting at 
New Delhi on the 9th July 1944 adopted a resolution requesting that as 92 per cent, of 
the population of Jaipur State are Hindi-speaking and as the rest of the Rajputana 
States have Hindi as their Court language, the Maharaja should adopt Hindi as 
Court language in the Jaipur State to the exclusion of Urdu. 

The Committee urges that officials who were not conversant with Hindi be 
ordered to pick up the script and language within a year and pass an examination 
in Hindi. 

The Committee requests His Highness to appoint a Hindu Prime Minister. 

A further resolution condemned the Jaipur State ban on the entry of Mr. V. 
G. Deshpande, Secretary, All-India Hindu Mahasabha. 

The meeting congratulated Hindu Sanghatanists in Maharasthra on their 
action in attending the pilgrimage at Pandharpur in spite of the ban imposed by 
Government. 

“In view of the reports received about the working of the Muslim League 
Ministries in different provinces that not only legitimate rights and inteiests of the 
Hindus and other minorities have suffered, but such administration has proved 
generally detrimental to the interests of the provinces as a whole, the Working 
Committee calls upon the Hindus and other non-Muslim members of the Provincial 
legislatures to withdraw their co-operation with the Muslim League. 

‘•The Working Committee feels convinced that so long as the present ideo- 
logy of the Muslim League of vivisecting India and establishing Pakistan is not 
given up, there is no common ground for co-operation between the Muslim League 
and the Hindu Mahasabha. With a view, however, to avoiding a constitutional 
deadlock in provinces, the All-India Hindu Mahasabha will favour the formation of 
Coalition Ministers wheie such co-operation may be possible between Hindus and 
other political parties other than the Muslim League on the basis of an agreed 
programme, suitable to the needs of the provinces concerned.*’ 


In another resolution on Bengal Ministry, the Committee says: 

"This meeting of the Working Committee of All-India Hindu Mahasabha 
view with concern the situation in Bengal and the attempts of the Muslim League 
Ministry in that province to pass, in the teeth of Hindu opposition, the Secondary 
Education Bill which is priraaiily designed to facilitate the establishment of a 
regime of Pakistan and strike at the root of the cultural life of the Hindus of the 
province. The Committee notes with surprise that though the opposition to the 
Bill has been almongst unanimoug amongst the Hindus both inside and outside the 
Legislature, the League Ministry should have persisted in rushing it through the 
Assembly. The Committee finds that the Hindu Ministers who aie supporting the 
Bill, have no following whatsoever inside the Legislature and have c^sed to 
represent Hindu opinion in the country and that their continuance in the Council 
of the Ministers as representatives of the great Hindu community of the province 
is helping to create the false impression that the present Bengal Ministry is bemg 
run with the support of the representative Hindus. The Committee (^mands in view 
of the specific provisions in the instrument of Instructions that the Governor should 
call for the resignation of these unrepresentative Hindu Ministers and reconstitute 
the Council of Ministers with Hindus who have the support of the Hindu members 


of the Legislature.” ^ ^ , i 

The Committee in another resolution, condemns ’the communal policy of the 
Sind Government and calls upon all Hindus of the province to unite under the 
Hindu Mabasabha’s banner and present a united front to this aggressive and 


communal policy.' , , r, t-i. » j • • -xu 

The meeting approved of the Sind Provincial Hindu Sabhas decision with- 
drawing its support from the present Ministry and requested the Governor of oind 
to protect the rights of Hindus in the province as his special responsibility. 

The Committee demanded that Hindu religious books should be exempted 
from the operation of the Paper Control Order. 
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A delegation had come from the Sind Provincial Sabha and explained in 
detail the move of Sir Gulam HuBBain Hidayatullah to reshuffle the compoeition 
of the ministry keeping out Khan Bahadur Khuro against whom a motion of 
no-confidence has been tabled. As regards the North-West Frontier Province 
there is a posBibility of Sardar Ajit Singh resigning in view of the undertaking 
given by the Hindu members that they would not covet seats in the Ministry. 
In Bengal, according to conversations in the Mahasabha circles, Mr. OaBey, 
Governor, will summon a sefiBion of the Assembly in August. Interesting develop- 
ments are expected, especially because of the precaiious position of the Ministry. 
To what extent the Bengal Governor’s talk with the Viceroy will lelate to sub- 
sequent developments in that province, cannot be anticipated. From the Punjab 
Mr. Brijlal, Secretary of the Llindii Vigilance Committee, had come to report on 
the position of the Mahasabha Working Committee. 

Working Committee — New Delhi — 6th October 1944 

Text of Resolutions 

The following comprehensive resolution was passed at the meeting of the 
Working Committee of the All-India Hindu Mahasabha at Delhi on the 6th Oct. 1944. 

1. In view of the facts— 

(1) That the system of excluded and partially excluded portions of India was 
devised by the Government with the object as set forth in the Simon Commission 
Eeport of— 

(a) Preserving for them the simple form of administration of patriarchal 
dispensation which is indigenous to Ibo aboriginal tiibes. 

(b) Keeping them aloof from competition, with what are desciibed perhaps in 
a spirit of derogation as “subtler minds of the Aryan Races” and tiom the “wiles 
of the money-lender,” so that they may not be made helpless subjects of 
'exploitation’. 

(c) Seeing that “these races” remain, as they are, ‘amongst the most picturesque 
in the world’ and that their energies are not sapped by contact with civilisation and 
that they remain amongst the most light-hearted and virile. 

(d) Maintaining their sense of “innate self-respect” and “confidence in their 
war-like prowess,” their “Belief in their tribal Gods” and their ‘‘unfetteied enjoy- 
ment in their patriaichal or matriarchal customs”, and the freedom in the pursuit 
of their traditional methods of livelihood. 

(e) Giving them “protection from economic subjugation by their neighbours ; 

and 

(f) Giving them “secuiity of land and tenure” and “good administration” 
on which, “the progress and protection of the inhabitants of these excluded areas 
almost entirely depend 

2. That, notwithstanding, the above objects of the Government, “the greater 
part of the unskilled labour at the Industiial Centres — Jharia and Jamshedpur 
Tata Iron— are allowed to be drawn from the locala boriginal tribes who also form an 
important recruiting ground for labour on Tea Estates in Assam,” thus allowing 
them to set sail on the wide ocean of human civilisation, good or bad ; 

3. That the Government is not prepared to assume the burden of educating 
them BO that these people may stand on their own feet, as envisaged by the Bimon 
Commission ; and 

4. That Christian Missionaries of various denominations have been allowed 
and helped financially and with Government prestige to work amongst them 
unfettered with their usual wiles in proselytisation ; bo that more than two lacs 
eighty thousand of them of Chhota Nagpur as mentioned by the ISimon Commission 
Report, have already been converted to Christianity ; 

The Hindu Mahasabha strongly urges on the Government : 

(1) The need of doing away with this system of excluded and partially 
excluded areas and of incorporating them into the non -excluded part of the 
Province, so that the people of the province be enabled constitutionally to look 
after their interests. 

(2) That for reasons mentioned above, all help, moral and material, that is 
being given to the missionaiies should forthwith be withdrawn, and that whatever 
help Government be prepared to give to start schools for them, should be given to 
Hindu agencies such as the Hindu Mahasabha, Ar37a-Samaj, Arya Hindu Dbarma- 
Bewa-Bangha of Bhriman Shetb Jugal Kishore Birla, the Hindu Mission of Bengal 
und so on ] lor the animism which these tribal tribes profess is part and parcel of 
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Hinduism and Ohristianity is quite contrary and even antagonistic to both animism 
and Hinduism. 

(3) That if Government were in fact to desire to make provision, in the spirit 
of his Imperial Majesty’s Instrument of Instruction for the protection of their 
religion and culture, proselytisation in the case should be made a crime under the 
Indian Penal Code. 

(4) That money-lending by the Missionaries should be stopped. 

(5) That if Government bo not pre]»ared to encourage the Hindu agencies to 
undertake their education, all schools eslabhshed by the Missionaries, should be 
acquired by the Government and they should be conducted by the Educational 
Department of the Government. 

II. The Hindu Mahasabha calls upon all Hindus and the Hindu Associations 
to concentrate their attention and energies on counter-acting the proselytising 
activities of these missionaries and to release these tribal tribes from their clutches. 

The Hindu Mahasabha has noted with great pain and resentment that in the 
Census Report of 1911, the Aboriginal Tribes which were till then included in the 
Hindus as in the Census Report of 1931 and were shown separately as amounting 
to only 7,611,803 in 1931, have now been taken away and shown separately from 
the Hindus as amounting to 25,441,489. 


The Open Session of the Sabha 

26th. Session — Bilaspur — 24th. to 26th December 1944 

The 26th annual session of the All-India Hindu Mahasabha met at Bilaspur 
on the 24th. December 1944 under the presidency of Dr. Shyama Promd Hooker jee. 

The biggest gathering ever assembled in Bilaspur attended the session. Over 
fifty thousand persons present included prominent Hindus from all over 
India. 

After the arrival of Dr. Mtikherjee, and Mr. Savarkar^ amidst deafening cries 
of ‘jais* the gathering sang “Banderaataram’’, all standing. 

Mr, Savarkar^ inaugurating the session, said be was glad that Hindus were 
no longer discarding their emblems to please Muslims. Even the national song 
composed by Tagrre was dropped and that composed by Iqbal was accepted by the 
B Indus. The more they tried to please the Muslims, the more the demands of the 
latter increased. He was glad that among Hind us the spirit of regeneration was 
developing. At present there were at least one crore of Hindus who took pride in 
being called Hindus. This spirit would show best results among their sons. 

Welcome Address 

Mr. P. C, Bose, President of the Jubbulpore Municipality and Chairman of 
the Reception Committee, welcoming the delegates, supported the fundamental right 
which democracy gave to each and every citizen of tbe nation. It was beyond his 
comprehension why any particular minority should be pampered with special privi- 
leges and rights in excess of what that minority was entitled on the basis of 
numerical strength. Moreover, it was really a unique feature in the annals of 
world history to advocate the existence of a new nation within the parent nation 
simply on the ground of religion and fanaticism. Mr. Bose condemned the banning 
of the Fourteenth Chapter of “Satyarth Prakash” by the Sind Government and 
urged tbe Hindus to qndo the mischief. 

Referring to tbe move for codification of Hindu Law, Mr. Bose said: “This 
is not the time to discuss tbe two sides of the picture, but it is my contention that 
a proper and a more favourable time ought to have been chosen for amending the 
Hindu law. The present structure of Hindu society has been evolved and perfected 
after the experiences of countless centuries. Ihe Hindu outlook and traditions are 
not static. They are always liberal and receptive to the progressive ideas and truth. But 
the legislators, who are out to amend tbe Hindu law, forget in the moment of their 
enthusiasm that they are not the sole ciistodiaos of the Hindu religion and that 
social reforms are not the creation of a day. The Central Legislative Assembly is 
not a real representative body of the people of this country. The country is being 
governed by the war time reactionary elements who represent none but themselves, 
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Under these circumstanceB, it is practically impossible to secure the true verdict 
of the country on the proposed amendments to the Hindu laws.’' 

Mr. Bose drew the attention of the public to yet another grave problem 
threatening the Central Provinces in the shape of an organised agitation launched 
by the Muslims for the restoration of Berar, the richest part of the Province pre- 
dominantly inhabited by the Hindus to the Nizam of Hyderabad. He said: **lt 
would be a political blunder of the first magnitude to hand over the millions of 
Hindus without taking their referendum to an alien ruler. If Berar were restored 
to the Nizam, it would make a Bind Province of a worse type in the C. P. This 
move must be opposed most vigorously.” 

Presidential Address 

Dr. Moonje proposed Dr. Mukerjee to preside over the session. He was the 
fit person to create mass awakening among Hindus. After the proposal was 
seconded and supported, Dr. Mukherjee sat on the silver chair amidst cries of *‘jaiB”. 

Dr. Mookerjee then delivered his address in course of which he said : — 

“India's voice must be beared at the Peace Conference, not through hired 
Indian agents of British Imperialism but through her chosen spokesmen. It is for 
this reason that I feel it argent that there should be a cessation of hostilities among 
the Indian political parties themselves. It will be an act of supreme statesmanship 
if to-day there can be a combination of all the nationalist elements in the public 
life of opposition to the continuance of the imperialistic designs of 
Britain.” 

He challenged the Viceroy to prove his bona pies by releasing all political 
prisoners and allowing a board of disinterested representatives of America. Russia 
and China to settle the Indian problem in consultation with Britain and India. 

At the outset. Dr. Mookerjee paid a tribute to the services of Mr. Savarkar 
who had been the President before him. Dr. Mookerjee said : “To be called upon 
at any period of time to occupy the Presidentship of the Mahasabha is a sacred trust 
and a privilege, which are all the more enhanced when one succeeds a President so 
patriotic, so devoted and fearless as our leader. Veer Bavarkar. His dynamic perso- 
nality and his career of suffering and sacrifice gave a new life and vigour to the 
Hindu Mahasabha and indeed to the entire nation. While he brought into relief 
the peculiarly difficult problems concerning India, he filled the country with a new 
message of hope and aspiration. If he steps aside from the formal headship of the 
organisation, he remains our leader, ever ready to give us and the country the 
benefit of his advice and guidance.’* 

Dr. Mookerjee then went on to trace the history of British exploitation of 
India and said that India’s economic slavery was due to her political subjugation 
and Swaraj was the first and essential remedy for Indian poverty. 

Dr. Mookerjee continued: “Mr. Churchill says to Hitler, ‘Hands off Britain”, 
we appreciated it. But if we say to Britain, ‘Hands off India’ we become guilty of 
treason. If Burma and Ceylon demand, ‘Hands off our countries’, Mr. Churchill 
will pose as the God-gifted trustee in whose hands alone power must rest. But it 
is not the Asiatic people only that need the continued protection of Britain’s self- 
constituted guardianship. Abyssinia may free herself from Mussolini but must 
surrender to Churchill. Liberated Greece, Italy, and France must also pay their 
price to Britain. Let us say unhesitatingly that, should British policy continue as 
it is, even if the war is won, the peace will be lost and a third World War will 
become inevitable. It is for the British public to assert itself, to avoid the disaster 
and declare if its post-war reconstruction will be based on the Churcbillian theory 
of imperial dominations and exploitation. The treatment meted out to Indians in 
South Africa is another glaring example of racial arrogance that still fills the minds 
of short-sighted partners within the so- called British Commonwealth of friendly 
nations. India’s claim for freedom cannot be challenged at the bar of world opinion. 
How can the world be safe if one-fifth of the total human population is denied its 
freedom which is its birth-right ? India is not and cannot be the private affairs of 
Britain. Indian freedom is the acid test of the sincerity of purpose of America and 
Russia as well. 

CoNSPiBAcy TO Habm Hindus’ Eights 

“A survey of the constitutional changes that have come from time to time will 
disclose how the powers given to the people of the country have been limited by 
restrictions so that, in the case of an ultimate clash between British and Indian 
interests, the former may prevail at the will of British representatives. Further, a 
deliberate policy has been pursued by Government to weaken and cripple the Hindus 
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lecause it is they, more than anybody else, who have raised their standard of revolt 
gainst foreign rule. The interest of Hindus are identical with those of the nation it- 
elf. Hindus want that their country should be politically free. They recognise taat their 
ountry has been the home of many sects and religions and they are anxious that there 
hould be a common right of citizenship for one and all. They stand for one 
individed India. Government knows that if Hindus can be crippled and divided, 
ndia’s national strength will be weakened considerably. Our enemies attack us as 
lindus but we have ndt the realism and courage to defend ourselves as such, and 
hus allow the base of our national life tu be shattered to pieces.” 

Criticising the Congress policy as ^barren non-co-operation’ at all stages, Dr. 
/lookerjee said ’Tn the Indian Provinces where Hindus are in a majority, the 
Congress by its deliberate action in 1939 has been responsible for arbitrary 
►ureauciatic rule under Section 93 of the Government of India Act of 1935. In the 
Provinces where Hindus are in a minority, predominantly Muslim Ministries are 
unctioning, mainly with the support of European votes and other reactionary 
lements. It is remarkable that in almost all the Provinces there is an unconcealed 
onspiracy to carry out the administration in a manner which is specially harmful 
0 the legitimate rights and interests of the Hindus. Fresh fetters are being forged 
0 weaken them in every sphere of life and their power of resistance is being 
ystematically curbed.” 

{Stating that he did not for a moment suggest that acceptance of office under 
he present constitution could ever be the be-all and end-all of any political orga- 
lisation, the Mahasabha President said: ^'Nevertheless a boycott of the constitu- 
ional machinery is sometimes more harmful to the interests of the people than its 
itilisation as a weapon for fighting reactionary forces and for preparing the field 
or wresting larger powers. We must carry on our struggle both inside and outside 
he Legislatiue. Every seat of potver has to be captured and the whole machinery 
mrked in a team spiiit backed by popular support so as to prevent avoidable 
nischief and to advance the good of the people whenever possible.” 

The Pakistan Demand 

Referring to the Muslim League demand, Dr. Mookerjee said: “Pakistan can 
lever be won by the Muslim League by its own strength, nor does its leader expect 
hat it will. He counts on British Bnp])ort to divide India. If British sword is to 
le perpetuated for defending Pakistan, it becomes a colossal hoax and a badge of 
inbroken slavery, if British rule is with-drawn after a forcible division of India 
Hio will prevent the free state of Hindustan from re-establishing its authority over 
he entire Indian territory ? Plindus regard this country as their sacred and holy 
Eind. Irrespective of provincial barriers of the diversity in faiths and languages, 
here exists a lemaikable economic and cultural unity and inter-dependence which 
annot be destroyed at the will of persons and parties who think it beneath their 
ignity to regard India as their motherland. The provincial boundaries must be 
edistributed ; powers, given to provincial units may be enlarged ; but there must 
Iways remain a strong central government in charge of those essential departments 
n whose efficiency will depend the safety, progress and welfare of India as a whole, 
nternationally India will cease to exist once she is broken up into small indepen- 
ient groups and fragments. Our past history has shown that whenever disruptive 
endencies developed in different parts of India, her liberty disappeared and her 
,ates were thrown open to foreign invaders. n ^ 

Solution Foe Minority Problem 

“The constitution of the country will provide for ample safeguards to protect 
he religious and cultural rights of minorities wherever necesBaiy. Fullest possible 
acilities will be given to all backward sections of the Indian people irrespective of 
saste, creed or community so that they may attain a higher standard of thought 
nd living. Our attitude towards Muslims as such is not one of hostility or 
lomination. When we attack the policy of the Muslim League we do so because 
t is actuated by considerations hardly beneficial to the wel-fare of India. One can 
inderstand the natural anxiety of any important community to have its rights duly 
irotected and to demand that it will be given full equal chance in every sphere of 
mblic service. Indeed the Mahasabha asks for no special privilege for Hindus in 
my part of the country. It demands that the constitution should be based on 
idult suffrage and on national electorates with reservation of seats for such 
ninorities as may ask for it. Each community and class must be prepared to 
furrender some of its narrow individual claimSi if the welfare of the country as a 
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BAcrifice will pave the way for fuller understanding and consolidation in the interest 
of the entire nation. Pakistan is no solution of the communal problem* It will 
make them more pronounced and can only end in civil war. Let us not delude 
ourselves by ignoring the fact that the urge for Fakisthan is to see Islam re- 
established in India as the sovereign power. To placate it is to let loose the worst 
type of fanatical zeal. The Congiess sometimes aares not speak out the truth lest 
it should be dubbed as pro-Hindu and communal in outlook. The Mahasabha, on 
the other hand, can afford to point its finger towards the history of India and of 
the world and organise public oi'inion throughout the countiy to oppose ruthlessly 
any scheme that may lead to the dismemberment of the Indian nation. Three 
hundred millions of people are not a negligible number and if even a quarter of 
them can be roused and trained, if their minds are moved by a passionate longing 
for tearing off the shackles of servility, if they have the correct state-consciousnese 
—rastra-chetana-^in accordance with the sacred traditions of Hinduism, no power 
On earth can ever stand in the way of our final achievement. What is needea is a 
revolution in the working of the Hindu mind which will uproot all sense of de- 
featism and instil a new faith and an undying vigour based on the grim realities of 
the political situation of the country. 

The Attitude of the Communists 

*Tt has become the fashion and tendency of a section of Indians, the majority 
of them being Hindus, to bring their guiding inspiration from foreign countries, 
specially Russia. It is suicidal to suggest that we should remain in complete 
isolation and refuse to be moved by the currents and cross-currents of the modern 
age. But there is one fundamental condition which we must never ignore. Our 
society and State must be based on an Indian pattern and on the rich heritage 
that we proudly claim to be ours. A nation must exist and freely function as such 
with dignity and self-respect before it can participate in any leal internationalism. 
We have much to learn from the heroic example of Russia. Her amazing strength 
and vitality, her power of assimilation of diverse interests, her gigangic preparation 
for fighting illiteracy and disease, her achievements in utilising her inexhaustible 
raw material and in equalising the rights oi her citizens cannot but invoke the 
admiration of the whole world. She has not however run after internationalism by 
minimising or discarding any important Russian interest nor has she failed to 
recognise the importance of stimulating the cultuie and civilization of the Kussian 
people. Bhe is intensely realistic iu hei attitude towards problems which may affect 
either her own interest or that of her partners. The ideology of one single party 
dominates her affairs and she tolerates no rival. It is cleai therefore that every coun- 
try must settle its attitude towards the war and other nations primarily in relation to 
its own problems and interests. And yet we have a iiarty in India which swears 
in the name of Russian communism that expects ua to believe that the present war 
is people’s war simply because Russia baa taken part in it. To us the first and 
foremost consideration must be how tar this war helps the cause of India’s 
liberation. If India remains subjugated against her will in respect of much 
vaunted Allied war aims aud peace aims, the war has but little significance 
for us. 

Ban Gn ‘Satyartha Peakash. 

Dr. Mookerjee referred to certain acts of oppression of Hindus in Provinces 
where League- Ministers were in power. In Assam, a Hindu-majorily province, the 
recent immigration policy of the present League Ministiy was calculated to convert 
the province into the eastern zone of Pakistan. In Bengal, the Ministry which 
had practicaily no support from the Hindus, and deiiendeut on the European block 
and on a carefully planned distribution of patronage to its supporting members, 
interference with religious rights continued unabated and, recently, worship with 
music even inside a private house had been prohibited on the ground of its proxi- 
mity to a mosque. The ban on a portion of the “Batyartba Prakash” under the 
D. 0. I. Rule was an outrageous act and a challange not only to Sind, but to the 
whole of India. It was a matter of deep regret that, when the ban was discussed 
in the Central Assembly, the Congress members with a few exceptions remained 
neutral. Dr. Mookerjee also referred to nearly two crores of tribal population being 
entered in the last census as a separate entity and not as Hindus as in previous 
censuses. “Was it to facilitate further disruption in Hindu society and indirectly 
encourage Christian proselytisation ?” Dr. Mookeijee asked. ^ 

Dr. Mookerjee wanted that the caste system should go, and that all Hindus 
should enjoy equal status. He wanted the Mahasabha to make mass contact 
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espeoially with Labour and Kisans. He commended Sir M. ViBweswarayya’s scheme 
towards the solution of the nation’s economic backwardness. Dr. MooWjee stress- 
ed the main principle of nationalisation of the major industries of the country. He 
also called attention to the cattle position in the country, which was getting worse 
because of slaughter for military purposes. He stressed the importance of Hindi as 
the national language and condemned the anti-Hiudu policy of the All-India 
Radio. He wanted the Mahasabha to examine the draft Hindu Code on its merits 
and make constructive proposals. He advised the Mahasabha to train whole-time 
workers to undertake the Mahasabha’s programme. 

Wavell’s ‘Quack’ Remedy 

Alluding to Lord Wavell’s recent address at the Associated Chambers of 
Commerce in Calcutta, the Mahasabha President said: “The soldier-poet Viceroy 
wants to assume the role of a medical adviser for curing the political ailments of 
India. But he forgets that any suffering patient, however humble, has the inherent 
right to choose his own medical adviser, or to decide whether he needs any advice at 
all. The British quack, instead of curing the Indian patient, has already loaded him 
with dangerous maladies and has charged fees which are bleeding the patient to 
death. What India suffers from is a slow but dreadful poisoning and the doctor 
thrives on the patient’s misfortune. I agree with Lord Wavell that the patient needs 
fresh air, but that air must be pure and free. To prove his hona fides, let him first 
tackle the prison-houses which often lead to slow death. Why should not a 
consultative board of disinterested medical advisers from America, Russia and 
China two of whom at least have saved the collapsing of the British patient himself, 
be called in immediately? If they sit along with the Indian patient and the bungl- 
ing British doctor and proceed with their task on the basis of the four^Freedom 
prescriptions, the Indian patient will immediately recover and be a good and 
strong ally. Lord Wavell is right when he says that India needs a faith cure. 
But this must be faith in her own capacity to rise and recover her lost liberty and 
not a faith to lean eternally on the charity of others, specially those who have 
already been guilty of numerous breaches of faith with him*” 

“Totalitarian Viceroy” 

Analysing the Viceroy’s comments, Dr. Mookerjee says that His Excellency 
was not prepared to have any modification of the present constitution during the 
war ; this meant that India’s destiny must completely remain in the hands of the 
“totalitarian Viceroy and Governor-General.” If formal changes are not 
possible, why can he not create a convention and trust a national cabinet consisting 
of representative Indians whose services will be readily available for organising 
national defence with the willing co-operation of the people and for the economic 
regeneration of the country ?” 

Referring to the Cripps scheme. Dr. Mookerjee said “that portion in the 
Oripps offer referring to a possible partition of India should be withdrawn imme- 
diately and, as he himself says, there will be other means of solving the communal 
problem. The Grippe Scheme, thus amended, may well form a basis for Indo- 
British settlement so far as the future constitution is concerned. But the impasse 
during the war will even then remain unsolved. The British Government is the 
party that holds in its hand the power that it has to part with and deliver to 
India. The Viceroy, therefore, cannot take shelter upon the plea that two previous 
offers have been rejected by India. Complete communal unity on the main political 
issues is impossible so long as the British Government does not undo the mischief 
it has itself created. Initiative for a settlement must, therefore, come from Britain 
and a failure in the direction will be nothing but a breach of faith and a regrettable 
shirking of responsibility and duty,” „ , . , „ , 

“In the course of the next two or three years , he said, great changes are 
likely to be made affecting the future of India. It is no use our merely blaming 
others for our own backwardness and unpreparedness. If there is an Indo-British 
settlement by peaceful means, steps for framing schemes for the future constitu- 
tion of India will be taken and the Hindu Mahasabha is the only political organisa- 
tion which can and will see to it that such constitution is not built on the ashes 
of the Hindus. On the other hand, if no peaceful settlement can be achieved, a 
political struggle on a gigantic scale improving the fate of millions of our country- 
men will become inevitable. No party or nation ever plunges into a struggle 
without the fullest possible preparation. That preparation must be the result of 
active and ceaseless organisation consolidating the disruptive factors that are breaking 
the unity of Hindus to-day. If an occasion comes for undergoing sacrifices and 
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Buffering on a nation-wide scale for upholding the political or religious rights 
of the Hindus, the Mahasabha will not lag behind but will take its proper place in 
such a struggle. 

Indian Political Parties Should Unite 

“Meanwhile,” Dr. Monkerjea continued, -‘my appeal is for unity amongst all 
ranks and amongst as many Indian political parties as possible. Gandhiji committed 
a fresh Himalayan blunder by trying to placate Mr. Jinnali who is out to destioy 
the very soul of India. Our sup' erne task is to wrest power from the unwilling 
hands of our British masters and that power is to come not to tins community or 
that, but to India as a whole and for the ultimate good of all classes and conditions 
of 400 millions of her children. Why should it lie impossible for all political 
parties who are united in the national demand to put aside, for the time being, 
their other differences and to concentiate in a spirit of harmonious co-operation for 
strengthening the will-power of the Indian people?” 

“Let us not forget that much as we may demand that the Indian deadlock 
should be immediately brought to an end, the British Government will not transfer 
power easily. But the more the repression, the greater tiie resistance of the people. 
We have demanded the immediate rJease of all political prisoners, Onr rulers 
ignore the unprecedented distiust and IntterneBS that are binni»)g in the minds of 
all patriotic Indians against the oppret-sion tiUit they arc subjected to”. 

Dr. Mookeijee said: “One of the icenouR v.hy wc have demanded immediate 
transfer of power is that we want that at the Peace Conference when the destinies 
of all the countries of the woild will be d^tci mined, India’s voice must be heard 
not through the hired Indian agents of Biilish 1 in])crialism but through her 
chosen spokesmen. If this docs not hiippcn, then (he real voice of India must 
remain siiffcicntly mobilised and made known to tiie woiId with as much unani- 
mity as possible. It is for this reason that I feel it urgent that there should bo a 
cesBsaiuu of the hostilities among the Indian political parties themselves, 

“Present a Common Demand” 

“Let UB meet on a common platform and present a common demand on the 
most fundamental problems of Indian liberty and reconstruction. Let us pave the 
way for educating the masses of India on mutually accepted lines of national re- 
construction. It may be that the Muslim League will not join in such a demand 
but there will be other Muslims who have been t tabbed in the back by the O. K. 
formula who aie tnepared to stand for Indian Nationalism with rights of minorities 
duly protected. It will be an act of the finest Indian staiemanship, if to-day there 
can be a combination of all the nationalist flcments in the public life of India for 
the preparation of an inviilinrablo national ojiposition to the continuance of the 
imperialist designs of Biitain.” 

DRAFT CONSTITUTION FOR INDIA 

Apart from fifteen rcsolutious which will come up before the {:;ubjectB Com- 
mitti>o of the Hindu Mahasabha there is a faixty-five-page book containing “Oonsti- 
tution of Hindustban Free State”. This cvuistitiitiou has been dratted by the 
Bhopatkar Balkar Nidhi, a Committee appointed by the B'lopatkar Mandal, an 
institution which holds )>rimarily a sum «)< Km which the public of Maha- 

rashtra gave to Mr. L. B. Bhopatkar in i.ctiginnon ot his public services. In the 
foreward it is explained that, before the war ends, there must be an agreed cons- 
titution which should bo placed immediahdy lu the hatuls ot the framers of India’s 
future. 

The Committee, in which Mr. L B. Bnopa kar himself is a member and Mr. 
D. V. Gokhale of Poona, is the Chairman, framed a constitution on the 
following basis:— The name of India be Hindustban. India should be a free State 
and no servant member or even partner to any oth* r State or commonwealth but 
could enter into a defensive or offensive alliance with Britain or any other free 
State in the world. Hindustan should rcmaui an indivisible entity. The form of 
Government be a democratic republic and federal one with residuary power at the 
Centre. The legislature should be bi-cameral both at the Centre and in the 
Provinces. The executive will be responsible to the legislature and both are to bo 
responsible to the people. People should have the ngjit of calling a referendum on 
any subject. Even if the President of India differed^ JliOni the legislature on any 
matter, he could also ask the people for a leforcndiim* And lastly, the constitution 
has a provision regarding training in the army, navy ftn4 aj^fgrs^e without distinc- 
Uon of martial and non -martial races, 
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Re8olatioii8~2nd Day — Bilaspar — 25th. December 1944 
AMENDING OF CRIPPS’ PLAN 

Resolutions discuRsed at the forenoon flittinp: of the Subjects Committee, were 
considered when the first busineBS scRRion of the Hindu Mahasabha opened at 3 
p.m. to-day with Dr. Shyama Prasad Mukeijee in the fhiur. 

Messages wishing success to the session were received among others from Mr. 
Jamnadas Mehta, Kumar Ganganand Binha, Mr. Anandial iVldar, Mr, N. 0. 
Kelkar and Bhai Paimanand. 

A condolence resolution on the death of Mr. C. Vijayaiaghavachariar, Sir 
P. C. Ray, Mr. S. N. Banerjee, Mr. Manindranath Mi tier, R«]a of lirwa, Mr. V. 
Kale of Bilaspur, Rao Sahib Deshmukh of Kllichpur and Maj r Prannath Narang, 
Maharaja of Mymensingh, Mr. N. N. Chakrabaiti, Dr. Tejurikar and Mr. Jyotirmay 
Ghosal was moved by the chair and was passed. 

Mr. Q, Khaparde moved the next resolution which expresHcd tlie opinion that 
the ‘‘spirit of compromise and co-operatiou” demanded fiom Hindustan and the 
condition of production of an agreed scherno of refoims which would solve her 
political problems and present a united front were the pretexts which were being 
put forward by British politicians to cr able Biitain to defeat Hindustan’s claim to— 
freedom in the interests of Biitish Imperialism, dhe resolution authoritatively 
declared that “a major suigical operation like Paki^^tan ' was not in the best interests 
of Hindustan and the U in du- Mahasabha without prejudice to its demands for 
complete independence and rights to frame its con«titutu>n calls ii[)0n the British 
Government to prove their fidos hy taking imnwdiate steps to implement 

the Cripps Bcheme shorn of clauses giving power of t-eceshion to provinces and to 
dissolve without delay the present legislatures as the first ste]> to the direct forma- 
tion of a Constiinent Assembly, holding elections not on the basis of the Communal 
Award hut on the basis of joint electorate wiUi reserv ation of scats where necessary.” 

Mr. Khapaide said that the British Government repeated pfisistenlly their 
promises to give India freedom but the promise was noi b 'ing implemented. In 
order, therefore, to create trust in our mind the British Government should at least 
make a beginning towards the giant of Belf-Government. 

Mr. J5. //. Apte said that if Britain did not give freedom it would be wrested 
out of their hands. In one breath, Biitain said they were pkdgfd to the Cripps 
Proposal and in another, they said a major surgical operation of India was not 
right. That diplomacy was not coirect. Biitain should tell Indians in a straight- 
forward manner what their intentions were.” 

Mr. Asutosh Lahiri, who was introduced as “an old revolutionary who had 
lived in Andamans with Parraanand”, obseived that Indians accepted the Cripps 
Offer because it gave them the light of severance from the British Empire but 
rejected the offer because it had the germ of Pakistan in it. He explained that they 
were ready to accept the Cripps Offer minus Pakistan for the duration of the war, 
only keeping intact their demand made in an earlier resolution of the Hindu 
Mahasabha. 

Mr. Rama Rao Paiituhi said that they must opivose the division of India, 
otherwise India would have the same fate as the Europe of to-day. Kiinwar 
Gurunarain, supporting the resolution, said that Muslims had no primary inter* st in 
India and it they said that they did not want Bawraj that could not be the view of 
Indians. Mr. Pindi Das characterised the Atlantic Chaiter as a great hoax ever 
committed on subject nations. Mr. Ramnarain Singh also supported the resolution 
which was passed unauiraously. 

Resolutions — 3rd day — Bllaspur~26th. December 1944 
PRINCIPLES FOR FUTURE CONSTITUTION 

The Mahasabha adoptid to-day the resolution of a Free India and the funda- 
mental rights of citizens as passed by the Subjects Committee. Dr. Shyama Prasad 
MuWierjee presided. The Committee’s resolution on the constitution ot future Free 
India enunciated following principles 

“Hindustan shall be a free State and her constitution he styled 'The Consti- 
tution of Hindustan Free State.” Histoiically, politically, ethnologically and 
culturally Hindustan is one whole and indivisible and so shall sue remain. The 
form of Government shall be democratic and fedeial. The federal legislature shall 
be bi-cameral in structure. Elections to legislatiin s, whether federal or provincial, 
shall be on the basis of adult franchise and of one man one vote. The federal 
government shall be distributed between the central and provincial legislatures in a 
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manner to give a measure of autonomy to the provinces adequate with the residuary 
powers at the Centre. 

“The power of the government, whether federal or provincial, shall be divided 
into legislative, executive and judicial, with the executive responsible to the legisla- 
ture and both responsible to the people and with the judiciary independent of the 
executive. Distinction between martial and non-martial races shall no longer exist 
and the military strength of Hindusthan Free State shall, as far as possible, be 
equally-balanced amongst its various provinces, consistently with its standard of 
discipline and efficiency. 

“The States should be brought into the Federation of Hindusthan. Responsible 
government should be introduced on principles stated above. 

“The resolution lays down the fundamental rights of a free State, namely, that 
all citizens domiciled in Hindusthan shall in general enjoy rights and privileges and 
be subject to the obligations of citizenship and shall in particular enjoy fundamental 
rights as under : 

“Citizens shall be equal before the law and shall enjoy equal civic rights. There 
shall be no law of a discriminative nature. All citizens shall enjoy the fruits of 
their toil and shall be entitled to the necessaries of life without exploitation of man 
by man. The State shall make suitable law for the maintenance of health and 
and fitness for work of all citizens, for securing a living wage for every worker, 
protection of the mother, welfare of children and provision against the economic 
consequences of old age, infirmity and unemployment. All citizens shall have the 
rights of free elementry education. All citizens shall have the right to keep and 
bear arms in accordance with regulations made, 

“No citizen shall by reason of colour, caste or creed be prejudiced in any way 
in regard to public employment, office or power or honour or exercise of any pro- 
fession. sequestered or confiscated save in accordance with law. 

*‘No citizen shall be deprived of his or her liberty of person except in due pro- 
cess of law. All citizens shall enjoy the right of free expression of opinion as ale^, 
the right of assembly peacefully and to form associations or unions for purposes 
not opposed to public order or to public morality. All citizens shall be subject to 
public order or morality, enjoy freedom of conscience and free profession and prae» 
tice of religion and protection of culture and language and no law shall be made 
either directly or indirectly to endow any religion or prohibit or restrict free exer- 
cise thereof or give any preference or impose any disability on account of religious 
belief or religious status. 

“The provinces of Hindusthan may, where necessary, be redistributed on a 
linguistic basis. Religion, language and culture of the minorities shall be respected 
ana guaranteed. 

“The Press shall be free and no measures shall be taken to hinder publication, 
sale and distribution of any writing or news-paper subject to the rules of morality 
and public order.’’ 

When the open session began to-day, Mr. Shyama Prasad Shastri moved a 
resolution which inter aha urged the Working Committee to appoint a sub- 
committee for the propagation of language in Devanagri script and to counteract 
the activities of other institutions against Hindi. The resolution condemned the 
action of Government using Urdu on the All-India Radio and B.B.C. He said, in 
order to preserve and protect the Hindu religion and culture it was essential to 
protect the Hindi language. 

Professor Shrimati Lakshmtben of Aryakanya Pathshala, Baroda, said that 
Hindi was built on Sanskrit, a language in which Hindu scriptures were written. 
Therefore it was the duty of every Hindu to propagate Hindi. 

The resolution was passed. 

Settlement of Mublimb in Absam 

Mr. K, C, Chaudhury moved a resolution about “dumping of unwanted Mus- 
lim population of Eastern Bengal districts on the comparatively virgin soil of Assam 
with a view to converting that Province into a Muslim majority ]^rovince.*’ Moving 
the resolution, Mr. Chaudhury said that Assam was a Hindu majority province but 
to help the creation of Pakistan, the League Ministry was importing hoards of 
Muslims from Eastern Bengal in order to make Assam a Muslim majority province. 
In this the present League Ministry of Bengal bad an unholy alliance with the 
League Ministry of Assam. This policy was already proving disastrous to the 
economic well-being of the people of Assam. 

Jdr. N, Qhose^ Indrakumar Dutt supported the resolution which was passed. 
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Ban On “Satyartha Prakash” 1 

The resolution regarding the Sind Governiuent’B ban on the fourteenth chapter 
of “Satyartha Prakash” was moved by Caplain Shekhar Chanda The resolution 
characterised the ban as a gross abuse of the Defence of India Rules to serve some 
ulterior motive. It said, the Mahasabha was convinced that the Sind Muslim League 
Government's order amounted to religious persecution and was a foretaste of their 
conception of Pakistan and urged the Hindu Ministers and m. l. a/s of Sind to 
exert their utmost to see that the ban was removed. Government has a serious 
responsibility in the matter and they must not permit their policy of allowing 
religious liberty to be abused in this way*” The Mahasabha strongly urged the 
Governor of Sind and the Viceroy to see that this wrong was righted before it was 
too late* The resolution also condemned the action of those m. l. a*’s (Central) 
who did not vote in favour of the resolution for removal of the ban. Finally, the 

resolution authorised the Working Committee to take all necessary action for the 

removal of the ban* The resolution was passed unanimously. 

ProJ» Ghosh said that the policy or the British Government of designating 
certain territories as ‘tribal' and classifying them as ‘'Excluded and Piirtially 

excluded areas”, followed by tribal enumeration in the Census of 1941, had resulted 
in an unwarranted decrease in the number of Hindus to the extent of 1,75,00,000. 
This would cause far reaching repercussions upon the future solution of political 
complexities. He also advocated sending Hindu misBionaries to tribal areas. Mr. 
Ramnath Kalia supported the resolution in this connection which was adopted. 

Missionary Activity in Mandla District 

Mr. K, Shastri moved the next resolution which expressed alarm at the 

conversion activities of foreign missionaries especially in Mandla District. The 
resolution expressed the view that these large-scale conversions were bound to 
create political problems which would introduce tension in the political fabric of 
Hindustan in general and this province in particular. The resolution recommended 
the arrest of the further powth of missionary activities and the reconversion of 
such of them as were willing to come back to Hinduism and setting up of agencies 
for this purpose. The resolution authorised Jhe Working Committee to deal with 
this problem. The resolution was passed. 

Opposition to Draft Hindu Code 

Mr. Pabindrafiaih Mookerjee^s resolution, opposing precipitate enactment of the 
Draft Hindu Code, stated that the Hindu Mahasabha was not for the maintenance 
of the status quo and blind adherence to existing rules, laws and traditions and 
that it always welcomed suitable changes which piomoted the welfare of Hindus. 
But the present Legislature which had been kept in oiffice for 10 years was not 
representative of Hindu opinion and should not deal with this measure. A really 
representative Legislature in the democratic constitution could frame the Hindu 
Code in consultation with a board of Hindu jurists, the resolution said* 

Mr, V, V. Kalikar, supporting the resolution, said that the Code made many 
encroachments on the rights of the Hindus. The resolution was passed unanimously. 

On a motion from Mohant Natndas, the Conference adopted a resolution 
declaring that ^atnamists were Hindus and denying that they followed the tenets 
of Islam. 


Retrocession op Berar Opposed 

*Tn view of the impending visit of the heir- apparent to the Nizam of 
Hyderabad to Berar and the possibility of the visit being utilised for strengthening 
the demand for retrocession of Berar to the Nizam,” Mr* R. G* Khapardes resolu- 
tion on Berar said, “This session reiterates its firm resolution that Berar shall not 
be ceded to the Nizam, but remain part of British India, and that nothing should 
be done against the wishes of the people of Berar.” 

Mr. Khaparde said the resolution was not against the person of the Nizam or 
his Heir-apparent, but was moved in order to maintain the rights of the people of 
Berar. They did not want to suffer the same disabilitiesin Ceded Berar as the Hindus 
in the Nizam's Dominion were suffering at present. 

Dr. R. R. Moonje said that the people of Berar should not boycott the visit. 

The Conference passed the resolution, which had proved the most controversial 
in the Subjects Committee, when some speakers made allegations regarding the 
distribution of monies among institutions. 
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Economic Plan for India 

Mr. Bhopatkar then moved a long reBolution enunciating an economic plan 
India. Among other principles the plan advocated State owneiship or control 
key industries and protection of nascent industry and market by tarid' walls 
preferental treafment. Ihe resolution was passed unanimously. 

For want of time, the remaining resolutions were moved by the Chair ai 
accepted. One resolution requested the Viceroy to exercise his prerogative 
clemency in respect of political prisoners sentenced to death and particularly, in t 
cases of the accused sentenced to death in the Ohimur and Ashti cases in tl 
Central Provinces, 

A second resolution urged the repeal of the Criminal Act. Another resolutit 
decided to appoint a committee of renowned historians for writing the history 
Hindustan from the point of view of the Hindus, 

President’s Closing Remarks 

In the course of his closing remarks, Dr. Shyama Prasad Mookerjrc thank( 
every-one for making the session a success and espec ially Mr. V. D. ISavarkar, tl 
retiring President, for the great work he had done. He bad been a source of grei 
inspiration to millions of Hindus, including Dr. Mookerjee himself. 

Referring to the resolutions of the Hindu Mahasabha, Dr. Mookerjee said thi 
the Mahasabha plactd belore the countiy a p^og^amme wluch could worthily I 
pursued by any organisation. Those who dubbed the Mahasabha as a commiin 
body would get their answer in the resolutions ]»asRcd to-day. The plan ar 

programme laid before the country were, however, subicct to a very importai 
condition. “We have asked Hindus to be pre])arcd to make some sacrifice, but tin 
sacrifice is to be made on the supreme condition that it will lead to comple 

liberation of the motherland.” He advised the Hindus not to be depiessed 

success did not come immediately, for success would come in the long run. 

Mr. Savarkar’s attack on Gandhiji 

The following statement was issued to the Pi^ss from Bombay on th 
14th. August 1944 by Mr. Savarkar, President of the Hindu Mahasabha : — 

The Gandhists have observed a day of repentance. 1 have deliberately use 
the word ‘Gandhists’ instead of the woid ‘Congrtssites’ as the Congress camp i 
at its sixes and sevens and influential see^tious there are repoited to L 

enouncing Gandhi ji’s latest metamorphosis. 

But. for what political ‘errors’, — which in Gai'dhijrs vocabulary mean ‘sins’- 
committed by them have the Gandhists observed this day of icpeutaiice or sell 
purification ? 

The Congress has really committed polineal rriors. that is, sins of such 
magnitude that the Congressites desei ve to go in sackcloth and ashes. Taking mt 
account even the war-penocl alone, the notable Congiessite h'aders, Gaiidhiji, Pandi 
Nehru and others were guilty of the ‘sin’ of declaiing at the very outset ot the wa 
that the Allied powers were out to fight for restmmg demociacy all over the work 
for liberating the enslaved and that, therefore, it was the duty of the Congress t 
help unconditionally the Allied cause. The second ‘sin' committed by Gandhi; 
was the melodramatic interview which he had widi the Viceroy where he, on hi 
own confession, wept over the fancied destniction of the Westminster Abbey am 
assured the Government, to quote his own words, “1 am not thinking of India’ 
deliverance now, what is the worth of the freedom of India, if England and Franc 
were to fall victims to brute force.” The third sin which was committed by th 
Congressites all put together, inspite of the warning of the Hindu Mahasabha to thi 
contrary and rejecting the most patriotic, just, democratic and statesmanlike termi 
proposed by the Mahasabha’s accredited leader, was when they passed the most nn 
timely, muddled, self-contradictory and ill-fated resolution on the 8th August, 
and launched a movement which they styled in a sjiirit of bravado ‘an o])en revolt 
against that very British power whom, in the same breath, they requested to kee} 
the British Army in India to save her from alien invasion. Had they stoppei 
there, one could have admired them for their highly patriotic motives, though theii 
foresight would have remained as questionable as ever. But on that very eve 
Gandhiji in the name of Congress and as its dictator wrote a letter to Mr, Jinnal 
‘assuring him in all sincerity’ that Congress wished that even a cent per ceni 
transfer of power might be made to the Moslems by the British. The high-spiritec 
men in their camp took the revolt in its real sense as it was understood all over th( 
world aad started the struggle, as they had been instructed to do after the arrest o. 
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their leaders, by all the means within their reach at the discretion of their indi- 
vidual or group coMPcienco. But, while the movement was going on outside, 
Gandhi ji, hardly within a month of his incarceration, began to carry on the mopt 
humiliating corre8[)Ondence with that veiy Viceroy whom he wanted to “quit India” 
— bag and baggage*. When the Viceioy condescended to reply a letter of his, 
Gandhiji felt so flattered that he wrote back to the Viceroy how delighted he was 
to nee that he bad not fallen so much from the grace of His Excellency as not to 
receive even a reply to his letteis. Then he wiote to the Viceroy expressing his view 
most emphatically that Mr. Jinn ah should be called upon to take charge of the 
whole Indian Government including Indian India i.r. even the Indian States and 
so form his own Government. The Congress, ho assured in that letter, will not 
only acquiesce but suppoit such a cent i)or cent Muslim Government. Mono- 
maniacal fit can baldly go further, nor a sin could be darker. But the blackest 
sin ot vivisecting our Motheiland and holy land is still going to crown his 
political career. 

But it was not to repent for these most grievous political errors that the 
Gandhists obseived the day ot peuace niul ^ua^ers P'or they still pursue the same 
path and look upon it as a gloiiticd misHon. The naked truth must therefore be 
plainly told that this day of rcpetitanco was observed with the only motive of 
throwing the whole blame fur the misir-ble fiasco in which the Gandhist “Quit 
India” slogan has endtd on those veiy men who alone earned on the movemciit 
at the link of their lues and \iciimise tliem to save tho Gandhist group to bcj ure 
Gandhiji’s freedom to enahie him Ui legjvin the (onfidence of the powers that he, ns 
the life-long fiiend of llic Bntish, and to pursue his anti-natiomd and anti-Hindu 
fad of biinging about Hindu-Liusiim unity even at the most revolting cost of \ivi- 
secting our Motheiland and only land, — sll this in the name ot iion-violonce, tiuth 
aud God. The Brincc of evil is n ported to sey to himself : 

‘‘With a smile and a nod; 

“The best way to work my will 

“Is to call it the will of God.** 


The All Parties Hindu Conference 

Lahore — 13th August 1944 

Proceedings and Resolutions 

A resolution declaring emphatic oi>posilion to the RajagopalBchari formula was 
passed by the All Parties Hindu Oonteience h-hi in Blui])cndia Hull, Lahore on the 
13th. August, 1944 'i'hc lesolution was moved by K. B. l>iirua Das, Advocate. 

tC. B. Ram Baraii Dhs, Member, Council of ytate, piesidt d over the conference 
which was attonted by over 2U0 Hindus from all over the ])iovince representing 
various sections among tho Hindus. The Congress wiis of course not represented 
because almost every Oongiessman who counts iii tho Congress circles in the Punjab 
and IB outside j il is restiictid aud is not allowed to puiticipato in any meeting. 

Messages received from Sir Ciihotu Ram, Sir Manohai Ijal, vSir Tek Chand, 
and others weie read out by Lda Biij Lai, Se< ietary, Hindu Vigilance Board. 
Among these messages whs one tiom Lala Diini Cl»and, M. L. A. (Congiess) who 
had said that vivisection of India should not be tolerated under any circumstances 
because it would create condition like those in Balkans and would lead to perpetual 
foreign domination. Partition of India into independent soveieign State would be as 
equal an evil as the piesent subjugatioii of India. He further wiote that he was 
prepared to give an honourable positiou to tho Muslims in India as equal partners 
with all the blessings of free India but he could not bo a party to the rights of 
majority being denied to them if communalism w'as to remain. 

Among those present at the confeience were K. B. Durga Das, Mahashey 
Rattan Chand, Mr. Keshab Chander, Prof. D. C. Sharma, Thakur Ripudaman 
Singh, M.L.A. Ch. 'burner ISingh, M L.A., R. B. Ganga baran, L. Kudan Lai Vij, 
Captain A. N, Bah, Malik Aijaii Das, L. Kudan Lai Lamba and Lala Hari 

/"ii 1 -I-* : 
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Qoswami Q»n«ih Datt read* letter from Mahaehey Kriehna who was one of 
the convened but was unable to attend being under rMtnctione. Mahaghey 
Kna WMned the Hindua againet the coming communal strife which was bound 
KSlt from the vivisection of India and would make the freedom of India an 

unreahMd^dreM foyvet.^^^^^ read out the “0. R.’e” formula and the opinions of 

8b.»» .bo. the l»pU«0»„ «£lb. 

L,l. Joint BottoM ol ll» l<«!uo i»d t 

former President of the Hindu Sabha, Khanewal wanted to move a resolution 
suggesting that no opinion should be expressed until the Qandhi-Jinnah meeting, 
l^we nothing should be done whicli might mar the prospect of the coming 
noting of the communal settlement. His resolution however, had no obption 
to the expression of the opinion by the Hindus Lala Purshottam Lai was hcwted 
«.d Lre were protests against such a proposal being allowed because they had been 
invited to protest against the ‘‘C, E.’s formula. The president had already disallowed 
the resolution and the mover reenmed his seat. 

At this stage Mr. Keshah Chander asked the press representatives 
show their reports before the publication to someone authorised by 

The press representatives intimated Mr. Keshab Chander that they were not 
prepared to submit their reports to new ‘-censorship’ because the conference was 
open to the press. What press representatives we. e prepared to do was to go 
away and let the conference be held in '^camera and then the authorities of the 
conference could issue any statement they liked. 

The suggestion made was atonce withdrawn. 

After this R. B, Lala Durga Dass moved the mam resolution which was 
seconded and supported among others, by L. Kundan Lai Lmba, Mr. Nanak 
Chand Pandit, Oh. Burner Singh, 3^- Dyal, Bar-at-Law, 

Gulranwala, Dewan Inder Lai, Advocate, President bargodha Municipal Committee. 
Malik Devi Dyal, Advocate of Jhang, L. BhagatRam Pleader. Jullundur, Mr. Rama 

Nath, Pleader, Bheikhupura. r i -.i 

Lala Brij Lai while explaining the implications of the 0. R, s. formula, said 
that the formula had two effects, one that concerned the present, and the other that 
concerned the future. The present related to the conditions which had been laid 
that the League would subscribe to the ideal of Independence and side with the 
Congress in its struggle for independence of India, There were some other 
conditions which related to the future and they were with regard to the commission 
to be appointed for demarcation, etc. He knew that there were people who believed 
that for the sake of India’s independence the Punjab should make some sacrifice. 
The effect of the provision in the ‘C.R.’s formula would be that the Punjab would 
be divided into 17 districts in the Pakistan and 12 districts in the Hindustan. 
Districts in Pakistan would include districts in Rawalpindi and Multan Divisions 
and all the districts in Lahore Division excepting Amritsar where non-Muslims 
were in a majority. Of course there was the Gurdaspur district where Muslims were 
in maioritv of about 24,000. Taken altogether the population of the Punjab is 
2 84 18819 of whom 1,62.17,242 are Muslims, 84,44,176 Hindus and 37,57,401 Bikhs. 
Of these in the 17 contiguous districts which would pass into Pakistan the total 
population would be 1,68.70,900 of whom 1.23,63,669 will be Muslims ; 28.23,276 
Hindus and 16.83,955 Sikhs and likewise in the 12 districts where Muslims are not 
in a majority the population would be 1,15,47,919 and of these 38.53,593 will be 
Muslims, 56,20,800 Hindus and 20.73,546 Sikhs. • u xr v. 

In the whole area including 17 districts of the Punjab, N, W.F. Province and 
Sind the total population would be 2,44,43,975 and of these 1,33,^,791 will be Muslim 
and 60,84,184 non-Muslims giving a percentage 75.27o to the Muslim and 24.187o to 

the non-Muslims. . •• t i ^.u * oa .do/ .. 

It was impossible to conceive, said Mr. Brij Lai, that 24.18% would be able to 
persuade 75.20% or any majority from among them to vote with the non-Muslims, 

He further stated that more of canal irrigated land would pass into western 
(Pakistan) Punjab. The total land under canal irrigation was 1,14,57,098 acres of 
which 17 districts would possess 88,80,746 acres and only 25,25,053 acres would be 
with the Eastern Punjab. 
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Vivisection of India Condemned 

Mr, Keshab Chander and Mr, Deshpande, General Secretary and Secretary of the 
All -India Hindu Mahasabha addressed the conference and spoke in condemnation 
of the ‘C. H,* formula. 

i2, B, Durga Das^ Advocate, moved the following resolution 

*‘The representative conference of the Hindus of the Punjab records its strong 
and emphatic protest against the vivisection of India as entemptated in the formula 
of Mr, Eajagopalachan. 

“The conference is definitely of opinion that since the eonforceraent of the 
communal Award the political situation in the country has immensely deteriorated, 

“This conference is, therefore, convinced that the solution of the present 
political or communal deadlock in the country does not lie in yielding to the ever- 
increasing demands of Mr. Jinnah and the Muslim League but in boldly and 
strongly resisting it by all available constitutional means. 

“This conference further believes that the political salvation of India can only 
be achieved by freeing its future constitution from the viius of separation and 
communalism and basing it on truly democratic principles. 

It further declares that Mr. Rajagopalachari’s formula strikes at the root of 
the fundamental geographical culture and historical oneness, national integrity and 
administrative unity of India by proposing the dismemberment and vivisection of 
the country. The said formula, by virtually accepting the two-nation theory of 
Mr. Jinnah on the basis of religion tends to destroy the noble achievements 
towards the evolution of one common Indian Nation on the basis of racial identity, 
historical tradition and patriotic sentiments. 

“The offer of Mr. Kajagopalachari is wholly iin -authorised, most inopportune 
and absolutely unjust, adversely affecting the culiural, economic and political life 
of Hindus. The conference declares that no body has the right to barter away the 
rights of the Punjab Hindus, and declares that any such proposal shall be strictly 
resisted.** 

In moving the resolution E. B, Durga Das made a vigorous speech and said 
that Kajaji*B formula was bad in principle and it should not be accepted, even if it 
had the support of the biggest man in the country. He regretted that men 
who had made immeasurable sacrifices for the freedom of their country had 
choosen a wrong path. He had no objection to the Muslims getting everything on 
grounds of some principle. The Hindus did not want any favours but looked for 
sheer justice. He maintained that the Hindus were being crushed under communal- 
ism winch had played havoc in the Punjab. He asked if any other country knew 
of such disgraceful form of communalism under which admission to tlie educational 
institutions, even the Medical College and Engineering College, were not made on 
any meiits but on grounds of religions. 

He pointed out how Hindus were creaking under communalism. He said that 
a society or any administration based on communalism could not live for long. 
He had no hesitation in saying that they were already living in Pakistan. 

Lala Kundan Lai Lamba^ who seconded the resolution, asked the people not 
to show any disrespect towards Gandhi ji or Kajagopalachari. He wanted th^^m to do 
something constructive in order to prevent the establishment of Pakistan. The 

E resent border line was beyond the N.W.F. Province and they could not afford to 
ring that line near about Amritsar which would mean perpetual danger. 

Mr. Nanak Chand Pandit, Bar-at-Law, in supporting the resolution, maintained 
that unless Hindu leadership would be prepared to suffer and sacrifice, they would 
not be able to forge ahead. Gandhiji and the Congress were great because they were 
always found willing to suffer and sacrifice. He had no doubt that even if an 
agreement was reached between Gandhiji and Mr. Jinnah, there would be no swaraj 
BO long as communalism remained. He suggested the need of sending out 
deputations to America, Britain and Europe lor representing the Hindu point of 
view to the people of those countries. He also suggested the formation of a 
committee to study the whole situation arising out of the ‘C.R. Proposal, 

Ch, Sumer Singh, M.L.A., (of Sir Chhotu Ram^s group), in supporting the 
resolution, warned the Hindus against being frightened by the Mahatma’s 
fast. He asked that they must put up a stiong and stout opposition to 

the C. R. formula. t i i 

The resolution was further supported by Mr. Amrit Lai, Pleader, Municipal 
Commissioner. Multan, Mr. Inder Lai. Advocate, President, Municipal Committee. 
Sargodha. L. Bbagat Ram, Pleader, Jullundur, Pewan Sarah Dyal, Bar-al-Law, 

27 
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MuDicipal Commissioner, Qujranwala, Malik Devi Dyal, Pleader, Jhang, L. Amar 
Nath, Advocate, Daska and L. Gyan Chand, Advocate, Amritsar. 

The main theme of the speeches was that India shall not be allowed to be 
cut into pieces and thus weakened. The speakers generally expressed their sorrow 
over Jiniiah having been given a fresh lease of life by Gandhiji when the League 
leader had come to the beginning of his decline. 

There was some excitement and unpleasantness when one gentleman Mr. 
Bam Nath of Moga wanted to speak in op^sition but he was not allowed on the 
ground that he had not come as a representative of any organisation. He asserted 
that he had a right to speak as a Hindu. 

Mr. Prem Prakash, Pleader, Lahore, opposed the resolution. 

When Mr. Phaggo Mai, B.A., LL.B., wanted to speak in opposition there was 
some noise and disturbance also but he was allowed to speak for a few minutes 
ultimately. 

The resolution was adopted by the conference, a few voices dissenting. 

The conference also decided to depute L. Brij Lai and Mr* Keshab Chander to 
go to Gandhiji to represent the Hindu view-point to him. 

Mr. Keshab Chander, however, changed his mind and would not be going to 
see Gandhiji. The Hindu Vigilance Board was requested to take up the movement 
and give a lead to the oposition movement. 

The conftrence adopted a resolution moved from the chair asking the authori- 
ties to change the route for carrying beef in front of the Durgiana Temple. 
It further demanded the release of Pandit Prakash Devesbwar who had been detained 
under the Defence of India Rules. 

Goswami Ganesh Dutt gave his blessings to the movement, and while condem- 
ning the growing tide of communalism in the Punjab, asked the Hindus to unite 
and face the danger that awaited them and let no one divide their country. He 
was sorry Gandhiji in his proverbial goodness had been instrumental in reviving 
Jinnah’s dying leadership 

B. B, Bam Saran Das expressed the hope that the Punjab Hindus would not 
sit quiet but would carry on a strong agitation against the *C.B*’ formula. 


The Sikh Polity 

The All Parties Sikh Conference 

Working Committee — Amritsar — Ist August 1944 

Formula Detrimental to Sikha 

The Bikhs’ determined opposition to the “0. R.” formula was declared by 
the Working Committee of the All-Parties Bikb Conference which discussed 
at Amritsar on the Ist. August 1944 the situation arising out of the '*0. B” 
formula for communal settlement. The meeting over which Sardar Baldev 
Singh, Development Minister and President of the All Parties Sikh Conference 
presided, was held behind closed doors at the Queen’s Boad and was attended by 
most of the Sikh leaders, including many M. L. A. B. 

After the meeting the following resolution passed by the Working Committee 
was issued to the press by Sardar Harnam Singh, Advocate : — 

^'Tbis meeting of the Working Committee of the All Parties Sikh Conference 
resolves that the basis of communal settlement outlined in the Bajagopalchari 
formula which had been approved by Mahatma Gandhi is manifestly unfair and 
detrimental to the best interests of the country and the Sikh community. The 
Working Committee regards the proposed scheme as breach of faith on the part of 
the leaders of the Congress which had assured the Sikhs at its Lahore Session in 
1929 that no communal settlement will be acceptable to the Congress which does 
not satisfy inter aha the Sikh community.” 

”The Working Committee further declares that any communal settlement 
reached without the express couseut of the Sikh community shall not be allowed to 
work in this country and under the circumstances calls upon the Sikh community 
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to initiate and carry on a conn try- wide and effectiye agitation for the rejection of 
the formula.” 

The Working Committee adopted another resolution by which it was decided 
to approach Master Tara tSing who retired from active politics to come back and lead 
the Sikh community in its struggle. 

By another resolution the Working Committee expressed concern at the proposed 
share to be given to the Sikhs from out of the share fixed for smaller minorities in 
the services under the Central Government as reported in the '^Tribune'' and 
demanded that at least five per cent share in the services under th<. Central Govern- 
ment be reserved for the Sikhs. 

Some prominent Sikh leaders, including Sardar Baldev Singh, Development 
Minister, S. B. Sardar Wasakha Singh, S. Surjit Singh, S, Santokh Singh, M. L. A., 
S. Mangal Singh, M. L. A. (Central), S. Pntam Singh Sidhu, M. L. A., S. Tara 
Singh, ML.A., S. Uttam Singh Duggal, M.L.A., Gyani Kartar Singh, M.L.A., Sardar 
Kapur Singh, M. L, A., 6. Sher Singh. M. L. A. S. Sampuran Singh, M. L. A., 
Sodhi Harnam Singh, M. L. A., S. Eaghbir Singh, S. B. Prabh Singh Chawla, 8. 
Harnam Singh, Advocate, S. Basant Singh Moga, issued the following statement: — 
We declare that Sjt. Rajagopalachari’s formula for communal settlement which has 
been approved by Mahatma Gandhi is manifestly unfair, inequitable and detrimental 
to the beet interests of the country in general and the Sikhs* in particular. Any 
communal settlement without the expressed consent of the Sikh community shall 
not be binding on them and we expect that the Sikhs will oppose with all their 
might any such arrangement. 


The All Parties Sikh Conference 

Amritsar — 20th. August 1944 

Sikh Demand for Independent State 

A representative Sikh gathering was held at the Teja Singh Hall, Amritsar, 
the headquarter of the Sharomani Gurdwara Prabandhak Committee and the 
Sharomani Akali Dal on the 20th August 1944. 

Master Tara Singh, who convened this conference, did not want it to be des- 
cribed as the Sikh All Parties Conference. He asserted that to the conference had 
been invited every individual and every organisation that had anything to do with 
Sikhism. Masterji was cheered when he declared that he had even approached his 
bitter opponents — the Central Akali Dal— without any hesitation and he went per- 
sonally to the Acting President of the Central Akali Dal, S. Amar Singh of the 
Sher-i-Puujab, in spite of the long-standing difierences, and requested him to bring 
any number of the people to the conference he and his friends liked. He was sorry 
that the Central Akali Dal decided not to attend it for reason best known to 
them. He had no hesitation in saying that for obvious reasons he did not have the 
courage or the heart to go to Baba Kharak Singh or send him an invitation because 
he was afraid lest Baba Sahib should feel insulted by his invitation. Of course, no 
invitation bad been sent to any Communist because, he declared, with the approval 
of the conference he did not regard Sikh Communists to be Sikhs. That, be 
said, was because of the declaration made by the Sikh Communists which showed 
utter lack of faith in the tenets of Sikhism and their Gurus. 

Apart from that, Master Tara Singh, in the course of his speech, while propos- 
ing the name of Sardar Mohan Singh, Jathedar of Akal Takhat Sahib — the most 
authoritative seat among the Sikhs from where orders could be issued to the Sikhs, 
said that every body had been invited and he was glad there bad been a generous 
response. 

Of the 741 invitations issued 561 Sikh individuals and representatives of various 
Sikh organisatiODB including members of the Sharomani Gurdwara Prabandhak 
Committee, Singh Sabhas, Sharomani Akali Dal, Chief Khalsa Dewan, the Sikh 
Defence of India League, Sikh M. L. A. ’s, Sikh moderates, Nirmalas, Namdharis 
had responded to the invitation. 

Among those present at the conference, which started at 12 noon, were S. 
Baldev Singh, Minister of Development, Punjab, S. A jit Singh, Minister N.-W. F, 
Province, Sardar Buta Singh, Member of the Council of State, 8. Sanapuran Singh, 
8. Ujjail Singh. S. Mangal Singh, M. L. A. (Central), Gyani Kartar Singh, S. Kapur 
Singh, S. Jogendra Singh Man, S. Tara Singh, S. Gurbaksh Singh, S. Lai Singh, S, 
Mula Singh, S. Inder Singh, M. L. As, S. Kartar Singh, Campbellpur, 
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The conference, which continued for more than five hours, adopted five resolu- 
tions which were moved by various Sikh leaders and were adopted unanimously 
excepting the main resolution where there was just one dissenting vote. As the 
gentleman was given opportunity to speak sometime after the resolution had been 
passed, he expressed his views, which the organisers took as being the views which 
showed that he had withdrawn his opposition. 

A walk-out was staged by the Hikh representatives from the Rawalpindi Singh 
Babha as they thought that the meeting was not representative of the Panth as only 
pro-Akali people had mostly been invited. Their objection was that the conference 
not being Panthic could not inveht all poweis in Master Tara Singh. An invitation 
for such a conference where someone was to be empowered on behalf of the Panih 
should have been issued from the Akal Takhat Sahib and then if Baba Kharak 
Singh had not come be could be blamed. No notice was, however, taken of the 
walk-out. 

The following resolutions were passed by the conference : — 

The Panthic gathering emphatically condemns the Gandhiji-Rajaji formula for 
communal settlement and rejects it because as a result of its entoicement, the Sikhs 
will be divided into two tiecuons to be held in perpetual bondage. Further tuis 
formula which would vivisect the country will undermine the unity and combined 
strengh of the countiy and cieaie conditions of permanent disunity and anarchy in 
this land. This Panthic gathering further declares that no communal settlement 
reached without the previous cousultation with and without the consent of the Sikhs 
will be binding on them. 

The second resolution ordered Master Tara Singh to lead the Sikh community 
in order to Of)pose the 0. R. foimula and authorised him to formulate a programme 
and appoint a sub-committee for the execution of the programme and cany on 
negotiations with various organisations in the country so as to safeguard the claims 
and rights of the Sikh community. 

The third resolution expressed the opinion that the present political dead-lock 
is highly detrimental to the interests of the country and should be resolved by 
releasing unconditionally all political prisoners any by the establishment of a 
National Government. The resolution declared that the Sikhs were always ready 
for an honouiable settlement. 

There was another resolution moved by Sardar Mangal Singh, M. L. A., 
(Central) which declared the Sikh opposition to the division of India but wanted the 
creation of a position wherein the Sikhs would remain neither under the domination 
of the Muslim majoiity nor the Hindu majority and that they would get the same 
rights in all the ))rovinces as had been given to other minorities. 

By an amendment which was moved in the resolution, a demand was made 
for the creation of an independent Sikh State. 

On a further amendment being moved by S, B, Ujjal Singh, who was 
supported by Gyani Hher Singh the whole matter related with the demand for the 
eBtablishmeut ot a Sikh independent State, its scheme, etc., was left to the committee 
which is to be appointed by Master Tara Singh. The committee was asked to 
enquire into the matttr and with the consultation of all Sikh interests evolve a 
scheme for the establishment of an independent Sikh State in case India was to be 
divided among the Hindus and the Mussalmans. 

M^iater Tara Singh appealed for greater unity among the Sikhs and asked 
them to shed off their peisonal prejudices and create a Pantic feeling within them- 
selves and learn to sacrifice everything for the Panth. If they were united and dis- 
ciplined they would be able to make themselves heard by those including Mahatma 
Gandhi who were refusing to listen to them or even care for them. 

The ^C. Rs.*’ formula, said Master Tara Singh, was not acceptable to them as 
it would result in dividing the Punjab by putting 17 districts in the Pakistan and 
l2 districts with Hindustan. This would place the Sikhs under perpetual slavery of 
the two, namely the Hindus and the Mussalmans. That, he asserted, the Sikhs did 
not want. The Sikhs also wanted political power. The Hindus did not want division 
of India because it suited them to maintain their power in the centre. Mr. Jinnah 
was now trying to placate the Sikhs by offering them what he described “better 
terms”. The Sikhs would refuse to live on anybody’s charity. 

Master Tara Singh declared that the Sikhs were already tired of the Muslim 
Raj in the Punjab. They were not fighting against it because of the circumstances 
d ue to war as the British Government would not tolerate any agitation to-day. The 
p resent Premier was slightly better than the late Premier who was very clever. But 
the Sikhs were tired of the Muslim Raj in the Punjab. They were only waiting for 
an opportunity and they may have to give a fight very soon. 
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Explaining his attitude towards Sikh recruitment, Master Tara Singh said that 
he want^ the Sikhs to join the army for the sake of the Panth as the Sikhs in the 
army would be their great support. Moreover, when the struggle came they would be 
able to get moral support from a section of the Military officers as they got during 
the Gurdwara movement. 

Master Tara Singh revealed that while ho had almost despaired of receiving a 
reply from Mahatma Gandhi to his letter, he received one from him to-day in which 
Mahatma Gandhi explained how the letter which was posted at Amritsar on August 
5 reached him on August 10 and he could not reply before August 15, The letter 
however assured Master ji that Gandhiji would be glad to know any flaw. But 
Master]! said that Gaudhiji having given his offer to Mr, Juinah would .not be able 
to go back from it, even though their offer whs given contrary to the assurance which 
was given to the Sikhs at the Lahore Congress. He added that he would not mind 
if Gandhiji did not fulfil his pledged word to the Sikhs. The Sikhs, said Masterji, 
must now learn to stand on their own legs and loak np to no one. He wanted them 
to formulate their own demand and let not the history of 1917 be repeated when 
settlement was arrived at between the Hindus and the Muslims without any refer- 
ence being made to the Sikhs. The Sikhs were a nation and they wanted to live in 
this country as honourable people and if there was to be a division they must not be 
made slaves of a Pakistan and Hindustan. 

Oyani Sher Singh moved the first resolution condemning 0. R. formula and 
rejecting it, The mover said it was significant that no Sikh had supported the 0. R. 
formula. Under the scheme in the area consisting of 6 distiicts of the N. W. F. P. 
8 districts of Sind and 17 districts of the Punjab the Muslim population would be 76 
per cent and the remaining 24 percent non-Muslims, mostly iu rural areas, would be 
under the thumb of the 76 per cent Muslims. His apprehension was that if the 
border line districts or talukas or tehsils were to be allowed Amritsar might also go 
into Pakistan because depressed classes may join with 46 per cent Muslims in the two 
district Tehsils of Ajnala, Nakodar, Zsra, Batala, Shakargraph would also go into 
Pakistan because of the Muslim majority. This would result iu giving away two- 
thirds of Punjab to Pakistan. 

He declared that Sikhs must have equal rights, \ike brothers and they could be 
placed under nobody's domination, If a common rule of all the communities was 
not possible in India the Sikhs would also like to see their own flag flying some 
where in their own territory. Before the British rule the Sikhs were rulers of the 
Punjab and they did not want to be put under perpetual subjugation of any commu- 
nity after the British go away. 

Sardar Saritokh Singh, Leader of the Opposition in the Punjab Assembly, 
seconding the resolution said that the Sikhs would fight to the last man against the 
establishment of Pakistan. The Sikhs had always stood for nationalism and suffered 
for India's freedom. But no one, not even ten Gandhis, had a right to barter 
away the Sikhs. He regretted it most that Gandbiji came to the rescue of Mr. 
Jinnah when he was drowning after his defeat at the hands of the Unionists. 
Pakistan meant Muslim majority Raj and they could not tolerate it. 

S. B, Sardar Ujjal Singh, supporting the resolution, said that the brave 
Sikhs were no stumbling block in the way of freedom-loving people. They were 
not selfish but they dia not want to live in perpetual slavery. He envisaged a 
constitution for India where no one community would dominate over others and 
suggested composite cabinet of all communities. 'I'he right of self-determination 
was given to a nation only for, otherwise, in a country like India it would lead 
to its complete vivisection. If Mr. Jinnah's demand was conceded, he wouldthen ask for 
a corridor after India becomes like Balkans and for the defence of that corridor 
perhaps British soldier might be required. Did the Muslims want to lose li 
crores of the pensions of the military men who would go into Pakistan. He 
maintained that Sikhs had more financial interosls in the districts of Lahore, even 
though the Muslims were in majority. Out of 18 lakhs of revenue the Muslims paid 
only Rs. 6,16 19d, The minority problem always remains. He therefore did not want to 
appease Mr. Jinnah for nothing, Sardar Basant Singh, Moga, a member of the 
A, -I, 0. 0., supported the resolution as a CongresBinau and said Gandbiji should 
not ignore the Congress resolution of May 1942. 

S, Kapoor Singh, m. l. A. (Congress), speaking in his individual capacity, 
wanted Sikhs to wait and not give their verdict before placing their point of view 
before Gandbiji to whom they should represent their case. He stood for unity of 
India and said that they must arrive at some settlement to get rid of foreign rale, 
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There were interraptions while S. Kapoor Singh spoke. Oyani Kartar Singh opposed 
S. Kapoor Singh and expressed the apprehension that Gandhi ji may do his best 
for arriving at a settlement and the only thing that could avert such a catastrophe 
was their united opposition which he wanted the Sikhs to carry on strongly. If 
an agreement was reached, the formula would become worse. 

He said that the Sikhs favoured the division of India in order to save the 
Panth only, but others wanted a division to crush and finish the Sikhs. While in the 
12 districts there would be 33,38.327 Muslims and 18,40,112 Sikhs, in all being 
51,78.439 wherers the Hindus would be 55,12,435 thus giving them majority in those 
districts also. The Sikhs were prepared to agree to division only out of compulsion. 
If Pakistan was to come of compulsion because Mr. Jinnah’s demand could not be 
resisted, why not give an independent State to the Sikhs also. He asked that no 
appeals should be made in the name of the country as henceforth there would be no 
India after division. If the Sikhs did not oppose the establishment of Pakistan 
now they would never be able to fight it out. The Sikhs had forced the last citadel 
on the Indian border to be the Jamrud fort. They did not want the border, but to 
be in Amritsar. He had no objection in going to Qandhiji but beggar, he said, 
cannot be chooser. The Sikhs had been reduced to the present state of helpless- 
ness because they always went with folded hands to Qandhiji. It appeared that Qandhiji 
was thinking of appeasing only Mr. Jinnah. The result .of begging again and again 
could be nothing but what they had seen in connection with Gandhiji’s 
correspondence with the Viceroy. 

Gyani Kartar Singh thought that the Viceroy’s reply had been an eye 
opener to Qandhiji and it was on that account that he had thought of writing to the 
Sikhs that he would like to know of any flaw ; otherwise he might not have caied 
for them at ail. The resolution was passed, only one Dr. Gour Baran Singh 
dissenting. 

8ardar\Kartar Singh Gampbellpuri, Advocate moved the second resolution 
regarding the establishment of National Government. 

The resolution was seconded and supported by S. Har Gharan Singh and S. 
Balwant Singh. The resolution was passed. 

The resolution regarding the *'order” of the Panth to Master Tara Singh to 
assume the’ leadership for carrying on the agitation against *'C. B.” formula was 
moved by S. B. Jjjal Singh M. L. A., and seconded by S. Mangal Singh, M. L. A., 
(Oentral), S* Jaimal Singh (Jhelum) and 8. Prem Singh Bodhbans. 

Tributes were paid to Masterji and he was described as the most incor- 
ruptible man. 

The speakers asked Masterji to lead them to victory and they wanted the people to 
know that Masterji’s voice was the voice of the Panth. 6. Mangal Singh asked the Sikhs 
to remember that on them would fall the responsibility of protecting the Hindus 
and they would be duty bound to do so. 

By a resolution moved by S, Prttham Singh (Jathedar, Sharomani Akali Dal) 
it was decided to observe September 3 to voice the Panth’s protest against the G. 
B. formula. 

Sardar Mangal Singh, M.L.A., (Gentral) in moving his resolution, regretted 
that by Qandhiji’s blessing the G. B. formula and his agreeing to appease Mr. Jinnah, 
his (Sardar Mangal Singh’s) conception of India and her freedom for which so 
much sacrifice had been made bad received a rude shock. Muslims wanted to have 
a territory from Gonstantinople to Delhi and it was pity that Qandhiji was trying 
to appease Mr. Jinnah. Countries and territories could not be given on paper, he 
■aid. He added that Swaraj could not be won by correspondence. He complained 
that a cultured man like Mr. Bajagopalachari bad asked if the Punjabee Hindus 
and Sikhs wanted Mr. Amery to decide for them their matters and rule over India. 
He reported by saying: "Does Bajaji want to force the Punjabee Hindus and the 
Sikhs to agree to Pakistan with the help of Amery’s bayonet”. He did not want 
Punjab to become another Poland. He suggested that Qandhiji should declare 
that he would not agree to any communal settlement unless the Sikhs accepted 
it also. 

S Mohindra Singh moved an amendment asking for an independent Sikh State. 

Master Tara Singh, in course of bis concluding remarks, while accepting the 
order of the Panth said : *T have decided to obey you because my heart is in the 
work which you have entrusted to me,” He regretted that Hindus were not 
realists and declared that he had nowhere said that Hindus and Sikhs could not 
unite in their opposition to the O.B, formula. Of course, for a common cause 
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being made by the Hindus and the Sikhs the time had not yet come. He, however, 
declared that the Sikhs would not agree to any such division of India— -among the 
Hindus and the Muslims. If Muslims could not be prevailed upon to remain in a 
united India, the Sikhs could not be forced to go out of a United India — into 
Pakistan”. 

Central Akali Dal’s Statement 

Baha Kharak Singhs President, i Central Akali Dal, issued the following 
statement to the press on the 20th. August : — 

The so-called All Parties Sikh Conference, which is being held at Amritsar 
to-day, on the invitation of Master Tara Singh, is atmisnomer, because in fact it is 
only a meeting of the Akali party, to which some others, who are expected to say 
yes to the Akalis, have also been invited. The Central Akali Dal decided yesterday 
not to participate in the said meeting, 1 also understand that the Chief Khaisa 
Diwan and many other influential Sikh societies and organisations have also like- 
wise boycotted this meeting. It is clear from this that the said meeting cannot by 
any stretch of language be called “All-Parties Conference.” nor can the decisions 
arrived at this meeting be called the voice of the Fanth. 

The Secretary of the Central Akali Dal wrote : 

A representative meeting of leading Sikhs from all over the Punjab and the 
N. W. F. P. was held at Lahore on Sunday under the auspices of Central Akali 
Dal. Baha Kharak Singh presided. 

The meeting adopted a lengthy resolution rejecting the Gandhi-O.R.” formula 
and declaring that the Sikhs would not accept any scheme of India's vivisection and 
will oppose Pakistan tooth and nail. Sardar Amar Singh the “Sher-i-Punjab moved 
the resolution which was seconded by Sardar Pritam Singh, Bedi Gurcharan Singh 
of Campbellpore and others. 

The meeting also passed some other resolutions including one for the immediate 
release of political prisoners. 

The Sikh Communists* Conference 

Amritsar — 1 1 th. September 1944 

Faith in Gandhi’s Leadership 

Support to Gandhi jee in his efforts at bringing about a settlement of the 
communal tangle was voiced by a conference of Sbiks held near the Queen Victoria 
Statue at Amritsar on the 11th September 1944. This meeting had been invited by 
Baba Wasakha Singh, Baba Sohan Singh Bhakna, both communist leaders, and 
Hardar Sarmukh Singh Jhabal, a Sikh Congress leader. About 250 Sikh workers 
belonging to various parties among the Sikhs responded to the invitation. The 
communists were predominant and there were present some Congressmen who were 
free to come and representatives of the Central Sikh Youth League, Progressive 
Akali Party, and Malwa Khaisa Durbar. Entrance to the shamiana where the 
meeting was held was regulated and none excepting those invited were allowed to 
go in. The Akalis were prominent by their absence and so was the Central 
Akali Dal. 

At the conference the name of S, Amar Singh Jhabal was proposed by S. 
Jagit Singh for the chair. 

Babu Dan Singh opposed the proposal but he did not prGss his proposal and 
ultimately S. Amar Singh was voted to the chair. 

SiKHAS Born to Suffer 

Sardar Amar Singh Jhabal, in the course of bis opening remarks, said that 
it was a pity that those who had no hesitation in declaring their faith in Amery’s 
assurances did not want to accept the assurances given to them by Mahatma 
Gandhi. Otherwise there was no reason why a storm should have been raised in 
the name of Sikhism. Master Tara Singh, by asking the Sikhs to unite against the 
Congress, was merely strengthening the foot-hold of British imperialism in India. 
Opposition to Gandhijee’s effort at setting the Hindu-Muslim differences was 
nothing short of betrayal of the country and the rights of her people. He con- 
demned the action of those Sikhs who held a demonstration in Bombay against 
Gandhijee. These Sikhs had not raised the name of Sikhism by doing that. The 
speaker said that he hung bis head in shame at the doing of those Sikhs, 

Continuing Sardar Amar Singh Jhabal maintained that the Sikhs were born to 
suffer and do sacrifice for the freedom of India and the protection of the poor and 
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down-trodden. It was nothing; short of treachery to ask the Sikha to keep away 
from the freedom movement. It was cowardice to frighten the Sikhs in the name 
of Sikhism and division of their homeland. What of lakhs even if one Sikh was 
left in the Pakistan be would remain secure there because every true Sikh knows 
how to protect himself. Attempts were being made to mislead the Sikhs once again 
and barter them away for loaves and fish s of ofhcds instead of freedom of India 
which was nearest to the heart of every Sikh. He warned the Sikhs against being 
once again thrown at the feet of British imperialism which h ad 
been holding India fast now for years. 

Faith in Gandhijee 

8. A roar Singh declared that they had gathered to give a lie to the propaganda 
which was being carried on against the Punjab Sikhs that none of them was with 
the Congress and had no faith in Gandhijee’s leadership and support his efforts at 
bringing about a communal settlement. 

S. Amar Singh Jhabab maintained that they would not be frightened by the 
“Huknamas” issued by Master Tara Singh and others against the nationalist Sikhs 
and they did not care if they were called atheists or non -Sikhs. 

The messages received from many Bikh workers who could not attend were 
read out. 

Several workers coming from vaiious districts delivered messages which they 
had brought from workers who could not come having been restricted. Many of 
these restricted workers were old woikers who had suffered imprisonments in the 
Gurdwara movement. In their messages these old woikers, some of whom made 
tombing references to the days when they suffered imprisonments in the Akali 
movement, had declared their full support to Gandhijee in his efforts for achieving 
Hindu -Muslim unity and the ‘C.R.* lormula. 

A number of workers presented documents with thumb impressions of villagers 
signifying support to Mahatma Gandhi and faith in bis leadership. 

It was announced that a letter had been sent to Gandhijee oearing signatures 
and thumb impressions of Sikh ladies expressing faith in his leadership. 

Sardar Sarmukh St7igh Jhabal, moving the main resolution, exprsssing faith 
in Gandhijee’s leadership, said that to-day the Sikhs were faced again with a critical 
situation. Outwardly alluring terms were being offered to keep away the Sikhs from 
doing the right thing and supporting the freedom movement. Those in power in 
the Akali Party were behaving just in the manner in which the chief Khalsa 
llewanwalas behaved in 1914 in declaring patriots as being non-Sikhs, Efforts were 
being made to keep away the nationalist Sikhs from the Shiromani Gurdwara 
Prahandhak Committee with the official help on lame excuses. The name of 
religion was being exploited, religion which was like nectar was now being exploited 
to lull people into slumber. That is why religion te-day was being described as 
opium. The Sikhs need not be frightened away by the name of Pakistan, he added. 
Sardar Sarmukh Singh Jhabal asked the Sikhs to declare their faith in the leader- 
ship of Gandhijee who was the only leader who would lead them to victory, lie 
said, Let us win freedom for the sake of freedom.” 

Safegdaedinq Gaddies 

S. Autar Singh Daler, President Central Sikh Youth League, seconding the 
resolution said that Mr. Savarkar and Master Tara Smgh were conspiring together 
to keep the British hold on India. They were creating a new block in the way of 
forces of freedom in India. They were only looking for safeguarding their 
“‘gaddies”. The Akalis were already co-operating with the League in the N. W. F. 
Province to remain in power. They were doing the same thing in the Punjab, 
Was not that exploitation ? 

Sardar Hira Singh NaHi, supporting the resolution further said that the 
anti-nationalist forces among the Sikhs were raising their head and those who till 
yesterday were nationalists were doing the same things as their predecessors Chief 
Khalsa Hewauwalas did. He felt that by Gtindhijee’s present move nationalist 
cause would certainly be strengthened. If Mr. Jinnah would not settle he would be 
exposed and the nationalist Muslims would be once again in the forefront. But 
if agreement was reached and British Government would refuse to concede the 
national demand they would be exposed also. He criticised the Hindu Sabhaits also. 

Sardar Teja Singh Swatantra M.L.A. supporting the resolution said that 
to-day the League ideology has come to stay and thsre was hardly a Muslim who 
did not have faith in that. He declared that there could not be unity without 
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eBtablishment of Pakifitan. Saidar Teja SiDp;h criticising the Sikh leadership said 
that they had given no right lead to the Sikhs. 

He had no doubt that the Akalis were sitting on the fence and were playing 
that game to retain power in the Punjab and in the Centre. If Gandhi-Jinnah talks 
succeed the Akalis might jump back among the nationalists and would declare that 
they were with them, 

Sardar Durlab Singhs General Secretary of the Progressive Akali Party moved 
an amendment requesting Gandhijee to consult nationalist Sikhs before making any 
6nal commitment. Sardar Durlab Singh said that Akalis got a Ministership in the 
Punjab on the promise to help in the recruitment. To-day the Akali leadership 
was supported by knights and titled gentry. 

Sardar Duleep Singh supported the resolution. He regretted that the Akalis 
were bargaining everywhere and were acrlficing principles for small gains. 

Sardar Surmukk Singh Jhabal accepted the amendment adding that Mahatma 
Gandhi had already given an assurance that he was willing to hear everyone and 
he would see that justice would be done to every community. 

Ihe following resolution as amended was unanimously adopted amidst 
repeated shouts of “Sat Sri AkaP*. 

•‘This meeting welcomes Gandiji’s efforts to end the political deadlock through 
Congress-League unity, and wishes that his efforts be ciowned with success at the 
earliest. 

“The Gandhi-Wavell correspondence makes it absolutely clear that the Govern- 
ment is neither prepared to release national leaders nor to end the political deadlock 
and grant national Government to India. The basis of this unbending attitude of 
Imperialism lies in the disunity among Hindus, Bikhs and Muslims, Only by 
accepting the right of self-determination of Bikhs and Muslims, can this disunity be 
liquidated. Therefore, a Congress-League-Bikh agreement is the only way to 
liquidate disunity, to end the deadlock and advance towards National Government, 

‘This meeting has full faith in Mahatmaji’s assurance to the Bikhs. 
Mahatmaji has given a lead to end the deadlock by accepting the principle of the 
right of self-determination for the Muslims, 

“The conference declares its full faith in Gandhijee’s leadership and requests 
him to consult nationalist Bikh opinion before committing himself to any tinal 
settlement. 

“This meeting appeals to all Sikhs to side with the forces of freedom and 
to participate in the freedom movement.” 

B. Amar Bingh Jhabal, iii the course of his concluding remarks about the 
Indian army said that men would be forthcoming to join the army to fight 
India’s battle for her defence from any external aggression, when India has her 
own Government. 

Sardar (Babu) Dan Singh Wacchoa moved a resolution condemning the Punjab 
Government’s attitude in keeping many detenus in jails and imposing restrictions 
on those who were released and demanding the release of all political prisoners and 
the -removal of all restrictions on them. The mover said that it was for the 
Government to decide whether it wanted to befriend the nationalist sections or 
continue bitternesB by continuing to detain workers and restrict them. 

/S'. Deva Stngli seconded the resolution and said that the patriots who suffered 
for freedom’s sake deservfd all praise. 

iS. Sohan Sinqh Josh supported the resoluti'^n and said that there were 
several detenus in jail who were in jail before even the war started. 

The Unionist Government was not releasing those patriots in the Giijrat jail 
because it waft afraid that they would give strength to the nationalist forces. 

The resolution was adopted unanimously. 

Another resolution was moved by Baba Sher Singh advising that in public 
speeches no strong words should be used in criticising either religion or individuals. 
The lesolution was, however, not pressed when an objection was raised and it was 
suggested that only a circular should be issued to that tffect. 

The conference then adjourned. 


2ft 



The AU India Akali Conference 

Fifth Session — Lahore — 14th. October 1944 

Presidential Address 

*'The Sikhs are opposed to the establishment of Pakistan and they cannot 
tolerate India’s vivisection. But if India is to be divided and cut into pieces, the 
Sikhs must have a State and they must be given a homeland on the basis of the 
land now in their possession and their political importance,” said Sardar Pritam 
Singh, President (Jathedar) of the Shiromani Akali Dal, in the course of his 
presidential address at the 5th All-India Akali Conference, which opened in Lahore on 
the 14th. October 1944. 

The conference was held in a huge pandal, the entrance to which was through 
Oyani Sher Singh Gate underneath which was hanging a motto: ‘‘Beware of the 
Bussian agents.” 

The President-elect and some important Akali leaders, including those released 
during the last two or three days, were accorded a warm reception at the Badami 
Bagh railway station and were conducted in a procession to the pandal in the 
Minto Park. There were scores of Akali Jathas in their blue turbans and the 
Akalis carried Nishan Sahibs. 

Before the conference opened. Master Tara Singh unfurled the Sikh flag, 
amidst the tunes of the hands and shouts of Sat Sri Akal. Masterjee, while 
unfurling the flag, said that the Sikhs at present were threatened with two very 
great dangers. One danger, he said, were the communists and the other danger 
was from Mahatma Gandhi and Mr. Jinnah. Masterjee asked his community 
to beware of both the dangers which he described as ‘‘strong .storms blowing 
against us.’’ 

Master Tara Singh, while declaring that the Sikhs were not prepared to sufler 
the British, who had denied them their freedom, they were equally unprepared to 
suffer the doings of tyrants like (Mahatma) Gandhi and Mr. Jinnah both of whom 
wanted to impose Hindu and Muslim majorities on the Sikhs by dividing India. 
He made an appeal to the Sikhs to be united under the Sikh flag which was a 
symbol of self-respect. It was for the Sikhs to maintain their self-respect and 
refrain from being led astray. 

There was a general sense of pleasure expressed by those who addressed the 
conference and attended it on the release of patriotic Akali leaders like Sardar 
Ishar Singh Majhale, President of the Darbar Sahib Committee, Amritsar, S. XJdham 
Singh !Nagoke, S. Darshan Singh Pberuman, and S. Sohan Singh, Jalal Osman, 
who came to Lahore to-day. 

They were all greeted by the Akali workers and a hearty welcome was extend- 
tended to them by the President and the other speakers at the conference. 

Hope was expressed that those left behind in jail would also be released 

soon. 

References were made to the sad death of Gyani Sher Singh by the President 
and other speakers and tributes were paid to him. 

Gandhiji mostly, the communists and Mr. Jinnah and Mr. Bajagopalachariar 
to some extent, were the main targets of the main speaker, after the President at 
the conference and one or two poets. The“C. K.” formula was the basis of all the 
severe condemnation. Gyani Kartar Singh was credited with having excelud Mr. 
Jinnah in bis attempt to ridicule Gandhijee and throw mud on him and levelling 
chargee on the Congress Ministers in some of the provinces and accusing them of 
the “injustice” done to the Sikhs. His speech looked like an impeachment of 
Gandhijee and he employed some of the strongest epithets ‘^to express resentment at 
what great sin Gandhijee has committed” by what he described as “going back from 
his word given to the Sikhs” who he said “have never been treated with any such 
disrespect and discourtesy during the past one hundred years by any political 
leader.” 

Gyani Kartar Singh also described Mr, Jinnah as the “political enemy of the 
Sikhs,” who, he said, “if succeeds in his plan, would ruin the Sikhs.” He, however, 
paid a tribute to Mr. Jinnah’s political sagacity. He described the idea of demo- 
cracy as foreign and unacceptable to him* He condemned communists also. 

Jathedar Pritam Singh^ in the course Of his speech, while making an appeal 
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to the Sikhs to stand united, in view of the dangers confronting them, condemned 
the Communists as being the immediate danger to Sikhs. He described the 
Communists as weather cocks, who were playing a double game. Voicing the Sikh 
opposition to the viyihection of India, Sardar Pritam Sing said that the Sikhs 
were opposed to Pakistan and they would not tolerate the slavery of the Hindu 
majority or the Muslim majority. If India was to be cut into pieces, the Jathedar 
demanded a State for ths Sikhs who, he said, if Pakistan was to be established, 
must get a homeland on the basis of tbeir importance and the land which they held 
in the Punjab. The Hindu or Muslim majority, he pointed out, could not be foisted 
upon the Sikhs either by the combination of Hindus or Muslims or by the British 
bayonet. He hoped that the British would not lend the support of their bayonet for, if 
they did, it would not be the reward of the services the Sikhs were now rendering 
in the war ? The British took the Punjab from the Sikhs and they must not make 
them slaves of others. Numbers, be said, did not matter for when the Sikhs ruled 
the Punjab they were only 60,000. 

The President complained that Gandhijee had not consulted the Sikhs and there- 
fore not kept his word given to the Sikhs in 1929. Gandhijee, he said, did not seem to 
care for the Sikhs who he thought were non-existent. Gandhijee wanted to sell the 
Sikhs to Mr. Jinnah. Congress, said Mr. Pritam Singh, could ill afford to sacri- 
fice the Muslims and therefore it was prepared to sacrifice the Sikhs. In 1915-16 
the Sikhs were in the pocket of the British and they used them and now Gandhijee 
thought that the Sikhs were in his pocket and wanted to use them. The Sikhs, 
be said, have refused to be used. 

The President criticised the Sikh States whom he accused of not giving fair 
treatment to the Sikhs. He said that time was coming when the Sikh masses 
would make some of the rulers feel that they must adhere to Sikhism. More Sikhs 
should be employed in the Sikh States. He also complained of injustice being done 
to the Sikhs in the non-Bikh States. 

Resolutions — 2nd Day — Lahore — 15th. October 1944 

The Sikh demand for an independent Sikh State was not pressed at the 
second open session of the Conference. Master Tara Singh^ who was the mover 
of the main resolution, declared that, though the Sikhs wanted an independent 
Sikh Stale for themselves, the demand was not being pressed and was being held 
back in order to keep the door open for negotiations. 

S, Mavgal Stngh, who supported Master Tara Singh, in an equally forceful 
speech, referred to the decision not to press the demand to remain what he called 
“flexible”, in order that it may fit in anywhere if and when an attempt was made 
to do justice to the Sikhs. 

The Sikh position, as explained by all the existing “big guns” of the Akali 
Party, on the same main resolution, was that the Sikhs were prepared for any kind 
of settlement but they would in no case tolerate division of India or the establish- 
ment of Pakistan. 

In case the Hindus and Muslims were to part as brothers and share the 
country, the Sikhs, as youngest of the three brothers, would also ask for their share, 
said Principal Oa?iga Shtgh, who had no hesitation in saying that he would like 
the Hindus, Muslims and Sikhs to remain together as one man in a free India. 
Pakistan, in the very candid opinion of these Sikh leaders, would benefit the Mus- 
lims and, to some extent, the Hindus but it would prove ruinous to the Sikhs. 

Master Tara Singli, while maintaining tha^ India should not be divided, said 
that if division was to take place, then they would have no objection if the 
Mussalmans, who were now asking for 50 per cent in the cptre, would give to the 
Sikhs bO per cent in the Pakistan or even agree to give 33 per cent to each one of 
the three communities living in the Punjab viz., the Hindus, the Muslims aud the 
Sikhs. 

Sardar Mangal Singh^ M.L.A (Central), who has always been credited with 
holding balanced views, while claiming to speak as a Congress Sikh, said that there 
was hardly a Sikh who had greater respect for Gandhiji, but in their opposition to 
the establishment of Pakistan the Sikhs would resist all attempts, including the 
British bayonets by all weapons. He added, “But let it be understood that now 
the Sikhs would not employ the weapon of non-violence but use all weapons which 
our great Guru Gobind Singh had given to us.” 

The general tone of the speeches at the conference, though expressive of Sikh 
annoyance at Gandhijee's alleged breaking of the promiee held out to them in 19^, 
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provided a healthy contraet to the tone of the main speaker at the opening BSBBion 
last night. Masterjee's speech even though punctuated with one or two “harsh” 
words— hesitatingly uttered— was undoubtedly conciliatory. 

The Communists, especially the Sikh communists, were greatly criticised and 
every speaker asked the Sikhs to beware of them. They were described as Muslims. 

Master Tara Singh moved the following resolution : — 

1 (a) This session of the All-India Akali Conference is of the opinion that 
the last eight years' working of the Provincial Autonomy set up under the scheme 
of the Government of India Act 1935, with an unalterable statutory Muslim 
majority as a result of the Communal Award, has adversely affected the vital Sikh 
interest and has seriously injured the Sikh community. Ihe Sikh interests have 
Buffered greatly in economic, political, religious and cultural spheres. Even the 
reserved powers of the Governor given to him under the constitution have failed to 
protect them. It is for the first time after the annexation of the Punjab by the 
British that the Sikhs have been reminded that their home-lands are being again 
passed over to the Muslims under the protection of the British bayonet. The Sikh 
masses feel very keenly that they have been sacrificed at the altar of political 
expediency to appease the Muslims. 

(b) Mahatma Gandhi's offer of Pakistan to Mr. Jinnah and subsequent talks 
for communal settlement without taking the Sikhs into confidence notwiihstanding 
the assurance given to the Sikhs by the Congress in its resolution of 1929, have 
greatly perturbed them. When the proposal to vivisect their very home-lands is 
under active consideration, it is an undeniable fact that in this matter the Sikhs 
are the most ^ vitally affected community in India. They should, therefore, be 
treated as major party in the negotiations, but they are nowhere in the picture, 
Neither in hie offer to Mr. Jinnah, nor in his long correspondence with the Muslim 
League leader, any reference has been made to the Sikhs. Thus they have been 
completely ignored. Mahatma Gandhi has also followed the policy of Muslim 
appeasement at the expense of the Bikh community. 

(c) As regards the communal settlement this session of the All-India Conference 
wishes to unequivocally declare on behalf of the Sikh Panth that the Sikhs aie 
prepared and willing to support any scheme of communal settlement which 
provides for them ample scope for their political, cultural religious development to 
their satisfaction. The Conference further declares that along with the Hindus and 
Muslims, they are prepared to live like brothers as equally free community in a 
free united India and that they shall not submit to the domination of any other 
community. 

(d) This Conference after full consideration of the various terms of the Raja- 
Gandhi formula, as well as the proposal of Mahatma Gandhi contained in Gandhi- 
Jinnah correspondence have come to the conclusion that this scheme of communal 
settlement is greatly detrimental to the interests of the Sikhs in particular and 
country in general, therefore, this Conference rejects it, and calls upon the Bikhs to 
carry on ceaseless agitation unless the scheme is finally dropped and the Sikhs are 
assured that no similar proposal will be put forward. 

This Conference further declares no communal settlement will be acceptable to 
the Bikhs unless it is approved by the Bhiromani Akali Dal. 

Master Tara Singh, began by condemning the present mentality which, he 
said, was swaying the whole fabric of the administiation of the province since the 
advent of provincial autonomy. 

While during the Moghal Raj there were only one or two rulers, now every 
Mussalman, said Masterjee, regarded himself a ruler. He had no hesitation in 
saying that there was “Aurangzebi Raj” in the Punjab, even without the establish- 
ment of Pakistan. The pity was that in the name of war no one was allowed to 
speak out. Masterjee expressed the view that Malik Khizar Hayat is better than Sir 
Sikander whom he held responsible for communalism in the Punjab. 

While referring to Gandhiji and his recent negotiations with Mr. Jinnah, 
Masterjee said that Gandhiji had not treated the Sikhs justly by not keeping up the 
assurance given to them. He said he would hesitate to go to the Mahatma now 
even if invited, because he felt that the self-respect of the Sikhs had been 
wounded. Ihe Sikhs would be affected the most, if Pakistan was established and, 
therefore, it were they alone who should be consulted before Pakistan was 
established in the Punjab. The plea that the Sikhs were smaller in number was 
described by Masterjee as futile because, he said, the Sikhs were 57 lakhs but in 
Ireland, with a population of 43 lakhs, two States bad been formed. The Sikhs did 
not want to rule but wanted freedom and they were prepared to suffer for it. 
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Tbeir opposition to the Communal Av^aid did not succeed because the Govern- 
ment, he said, broke their opposition and it could do so even now. He, however, 
hoped that the Sikhs would not let Pakistan take its birth. 

Masterjee, who described Gandbiji’s letter to him as unsatisfactory, said that 
an effective programme to oppose Pakistan would be placed befoie the ‘Panth’ 
Boon, Master Tara Singh declared that it the Congicss would nmove Mahatma 
Gandhi from all his positions in the Congress for having acted sgaiubt the Congress 
resolution he would bear no hesitation in jumping back into the Congress fold. 

Principal Ganga Singh hoped that their power would not turn into mustard 
again and he warned the Sikhs against their internal eiumies. Sikhs had trusted 
Gandhiji and suffered greatly in following him and they were neither beggars nor 
largainers. 

Gyani Kartar Singh, M.L.A., supporting the lesolution, referred to the injustice 
which he said was being done to the Bikhs in the matter of services. The resolution 
vas passed unanimously. 

Gandhiji’s Assurance to the Sikhs 

Mahatma Gand/n, replying to a letter firm Saidar Lvrlah Stiigh, General 
Secretary of the Central Bikh Youth League, icqueeting a general assuiance to 
nationalist Bikhs that tbeir interests are safe in his hands and that they will not be 
sacrificed at any cost, says : “I could never be guilty of blessing anything which is 
contrary to the national interest. You can certainly have the assurance that the 
interests of the nationalist Bikhs as also of all nationalists are safe in my bauds and 
also, 1 presume, in the Congress hands, though, as you know, I have no authority 
to speak on behalf of the Congress.*’ 

Concluding his letter Mahatma Gandhi says : ‘'There are many inventions 
about me going the ground. I would warn friends against giving credence to any 
3 f them without reference to me.” 

Mr. Fyarelal released the following correspondence that passed between 
Mahatma Gandhi and Bardar Lurlau Bingh, General Becretary of the Central Bikh 
Youth League : 

Letter from Sardar Durlab Singh, dated Lahore November 12. 

Respected Bapuji, 

1 believe you are aware of the developments that are taking place in the Bikh 
politics everyday. Beveral misunderstandings are being created and the mind of the 
Sikh public is being poisoned constantly against the Congress. The Bikh Youth 
League and other nationalist Sikhs, who are working among the Sikhs for the cause 
of nationalism, have to face several difficulties and 1 would therefore lequest you to 
kindly clarify the following points and remove the misunderstanding as far as 
[lossible. 

The Congress had promised in its Lahore resolution of 1929 that no constitution 
would be acceptable to the Congress which does not give the fullest satisfaction to 
the Sikhs. You know a large number of Sikhs are perturbed over Rajaji’B propo- 
sals. Supposing Mr. Jinnah bad accepted the proposals in full, or in an amended 
form, what would have been the position of the Sikhs in that ? 

Even the Akalis feel very indignant because you did not touch the question of 
meeting the Sikh deputation as suggested by Master Tara Singh in his letter. Can 
you please make it clear why it was not Iconsidered desirable to invite the Bikh 
leaders before proceeding to Mr. Jinnah for the talks ? 

Mr. Jagat Narain Lai’s resolution clearly states that the Congress would be no 
party to the vivisection of the country. Is it not a fact that Rajaji’s proposals run 
counter to that resolution ? The Sikh public is made to believe that Gandhiji does 
not favour the idea of the Sikhs remaining in the Congress because of their belief 
n the sword. 

The Sikhs have always made the greatest possible contribution to the cause of 
India’s freedom and they are prepared to do that in future also, but such an attitude 
on your part is likely to discourage them. Will you very kindly throw some light 
on this issue ? 

Master Tara Singh and other responsible Akali leaders have often declared in the 
press and on the platform that the Sikander-Baldev Singh Poet was enacted with 
the consent and blessings of the Congress High Command and Sardar Patel’s 
special representative who was present in the Punjab throughout the negoiiations and 
that the Sardar was kept informed of all the developments. Further, it is said that 
the Azad Punjab scheme was introduced with your consent and blessings. The 
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nationalist Sikhe re{ 2 :ard both the fichexnea as anti-national and opposed to the 
interestB of the country and the community. Can you kindly guide us in the 
matter ? 

In the end I will request you, Bapuji, to give a general assurance to the 
nationalist Sikhs that their interests are safe in your hands and that they will not be 
sacrificed at any cost. The heart of the Sikh masses is with the Congress and 
nationalism and patriotism are their proud heritage. They cannot depart from these 
principles, but let them have this satisfaction at least that the Congress will do no 
injustice to them and that they will have their proper place in free India. 

Praying for your long life. 

Yours sincerely, 

(Sd.) Durlab Singh. 

Gandhiji s Rbply 

The following is Mahatma Gandhiji's reply dated, Sevagram 14th November 1944. 

Dear. Sardar Durlab Singh, 

This is my answer to your questions : (1) My association with Rajaji in his 
formula could not affect the Sikh position in the slightest degree, even if Qaid-i- 
Azam Jinnah accepted it. The Lahore resolution of the Congress referred to by you 
stands. The result of Qaid-i-Azam Jinnah’s acceptance would have been that both 
of us would have gone to the Sikhs and others interested to secure their acceptance. 
1 had made this clear in my letter to Master jee. 

(2) I cannot understand the Akali indignation. My meeting a deputation was 
unnecessary in view of my absolute assurance. If Masterjee had wanted to bring his 
friends to me, in spite of my assurance, I would have gladly seen them as I did 
other friends who sought claiification from me. 

(3) Maulana Saheb explained the implications of the Jagat Narainlal resolution 
which please see. But supposing that it is inconsistent with the Rajaji Formula 
and the Congress accepts the latter, there is nothing to prevent the Congress from 
rescinding the resolution. 

(4) Bow could I favour a contrary opinion when 1 have always given the 
closest collaboration to Sikh friends ? Those Sikhs, who do not accept the Congress 
creed, naturally refrain, like many others, from joining the Congress. 

(5) 1 know nothing about the Sikaudar>Baldev Singh Pact, much leas about 
the Congress High Command’s association with it Nor do 1 know the details of 
the Azad Punjab scheme. 

I could never be guilty of blessing anything which is contrary to the national 
interest. You can certainly have the assurance that the interests of the nationalist 
Sikhs, as also of all uaiionalists, are safe in my hands and also, I presume, in the 
Congress bands, though as you know 1 have no authority to speak on behalf of the 
Congress. 

There are many inventions about me going the round. I would warn friends 
against giving credence to any of them without reference to me. 

Yours sincerely, 

Sd. M. K. Gandhi. 

The Akali Jubilee Conference 
Ist Session— Jandiala — 2Sth. November 1944 

Presidential Address 

'T should admit that during the war several allegations have been made 
against the Akali oiganisation. 1 cannot call all of them ’false,’ but the ideal of the 
Shiromani Akali Dal has always remained ‘to serve the Panth, the country and the 
oppressed, and to work for the management and reform of the Gurdwaras,” said 
8, Ishar Singh Majhail, in the course of his presidential address at the first Akali 
Jubilee Conference held at Jandiala, District Jullunder, on the 25th November 1944. 

He added : “The Akalis have stood steadfast by the Congress in all the move- 
ments launced at by this national organisation for the emancipation of the mother- 
land. During the Nagpur National Flag Satyagraha, the Martial Law days, 1921 Move- 
ment, 1930 Movement and then in 1940 ana 1942 the Akalis did not lag behind any 
one else. To name only a few of our leaders, Sardar Partap Singh, M.L.A., General 
Secretary, P.P.C.C., Sardar Darshan Singh Pheruman, Giani Gurmukh Singh 
Mussafir, Baba Labh Singh of Jullundur, and Sardar Basant Singh of Moga were all 
arrested after August 8. In this lllaqa of Doaba numerous Akali workers were put 
behind the prison bars and many of them are still there. It was the Akalis, again. 
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who oflTered themselveB for arrest by taking out procession b in the Anarkali, Lahore, 
and the Hall Bazar, Amritsar. On the other hand, what have the Communists 
done ? At a Kisan Conference held at Bhakna Kalan, Comrade Sohan Singh Josh, 
the Communist Leader, proudly said: “If there have been no disturbances in the 
Punjab it is because of our influence with the people.’* 

“These traitors (Communists) to the country who talked of bringing about a 
revolution through this war,” he said, “have turned turtle and given out the cry 
that it is a People*s war. This, however, is not very curious because in their 
unpatriotic attitude they have consistently opposed every move of the Indian 
National Congress. Their opposition to the Symbolic Satyagraha movement of 1940 
and then to the idea of Mass Movement which had been contemplated in the 
resolution of August 1942 is only recent history. In fact, these Communists do not 
consider India as their motherland. Their source of inspiration and shrine of 
homage is the Soviet citadel of Moscow. Mother India should not expect any good 
from them.” 

“The Communists and the Unionists,” the Sardar continued, “are the chips of 
the same block. They vie with each other in maintaining the power of the 
foreigners in this land but I wish to declare that the Shiromani Akali Dal will 
continue to stand by the Congress in every struggle launched to achieve India’s 
freedom, as the S.A.D. has always done in the past,” 

Referring to the Pakistan and the C.R. Formula, Sardar Ishar Singh said: 
“We have been under subjection for a very long time but the domination of the 
British is different and worse than all previous dominations in that the Mughals 
identified themselves with the people of India and ultimately adopted India as their 
homeland. But the policy of the British has created so many warring sections in 
the body politic of India that the Muslims belonging to the Muslim League are 
demanding 'Pakistan.* viz., a sovereign State of their own. 

“The arrogant attitude adopted by the Government since 1942 has geatly dis- 
appointed our countrymen. The C. R Formula is a symptom of this sense of 
frustration. This formula has strengthened the hands of Pakistanists and has hit 
those county men hard who stand for an Akhand Hindustan. Although several 
Congressmen have expressed their opinion against the formula, yet there is an 
apprehension in certain quarters that the Congress may accept it under the influence 
of Gandhiji’s great personality. This is as probable as it is improbable.. The 
Congress position, so far as I understand, is that it adheres to the Jagat Narainlal 
Resolution. I may, however, express my opinion that the C.R. Formula is no 
solution of the present complicated political situation of the country.” 

“One thing is clear,” the Sardar declared, “and that is that we will never 
accept Pakistan and will fight it to the finish.” Sardar Ishar Singh concluded 
by saying: “Our ideal is a Free India where the Sikhs are also free like all other 
communities. We stand for a noble idea and we will succeed in attaining it.” 


The Punjab Hindu Mahasabha Conference 

Presidential Address — Ludhiana — lOlh November 1944 

“There can be no compromise with any fantastic claim for cutting India to 
pieces either on communal or on provincial considerations,” declared Dr. Shyama 
Prasad Mookerjee, presiding over the Punjab Hindu Mahasabha Conference, which 
met at Ludhiana on the 10th November 1»44. 

On alighting from the train, Di* Mookerjee wdVi, B. S. Moonje, who accom- 
panied him, were profusely garlanded. The platform was thronged with several 
thousands of persons who cheered them as they were conducted under an archway of 
numerous safiron'coloured Mahasabha flags. Seated in a two-horse driven carriage 
they passed through crowded streets. 

The presidential procession, originally planned, was not taken out as it had been 
banned by the authorities. The organisers had also instructed the Mahasabha volun- 
teers not to wear uniforms. 

Addressing the Conference, Dr. Mookherjee said : “India has been and is one 
country and must remain so whatever seif-constituted exponents of so-called Hindu- 
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MuBlim unity may declare. It is a moat dangeroua pastime to try to placate that 
section of mualima who think it beneath their dignity to live in India as such and, 
therefore, demand a territory of their own, sovereign and independent, carved out 
of our Motherland a territory where crores of Hindus will continue to live bereft 
of their Indian nationality. It is nothing short of stabbing Indian liberty and 
nationalism in the back. India must have a strong and effective 

Central Governments to remain in charge of departments such as 

defence, foreign relations, finance, India’s commercial and industrial 
expansion, communications and any other subject that may affect India’s welfare 
as a whole. While each zone based on linguistic and cultural affinity will develop 
in its own way nothing will be allowed to happen which will weaken India’s pro- 
gress and solidarity or lower her dignity, prestige and power in the international 
sphere. 

“Weakening of Hindus Part of British Policy” 

“The Hindu Mahasabha looks at India’s political problems with complete 

realism. Its aim is full independence of India based on a constitution that will 

give due protection to minority rights, whenever and wherever necessary. It opposes 
political pandering and patronage of particular communities and interests merely on 
consideration of caste or religion though it readily acknowledges the imperative need 
for strengthening, by every possible means, all the weaker links by giving them 
facilities for raising their standard. It realises that weakening of Hindu rights and 
liberties is part of a planned policy of the British rulers, who act in close, though 
probably implicit, understanding with a section of aggressive Muslims and use them 
as a cloak for their imperialistic purposes. To resist this attack on Hindus is a 
sacred and patriotic duty which must be boldly performed. The Hindu Mahasabha at 
the same time deems it essential that proper communal relationship should be 
fostered and developed at every centre. Muslims who regard themselves as sons 
and daughters of India, who are prepared to share with Hindus and others the joys 
and sorrows of a common national struggle should be helped to organise themselves 
so as to resist the suicidal activities of some of their co-religiouists who under 
British patronage are to-day spreading the poison of fanaticism. So long as separate 
electorates continue this viius will not abate.” 

Need for Understanding with Sikhs 

Referring to the situation in the Punjab he said : ‘T have always felt the need 
for complete understanding between Sikhs and Hindus in the Punjab. I'he menace 
of Pakistan strikes at the root of our national existence in the Provinces, where 
Hindus and Sikhs are in a minority. It is obvious that the situation may become 
grave if there is disunity between them at this critical juncture in the history of 
of their Province. I hope the Provincial Hindu Sabha will do everything possible 
to unite these two communities and also to strengthen its relationship with those 
patriotic Muslims in the Punjab, who believe in the unity and integrity of India,” 

He continued : *'Lot us realise that India is faced to-day with a supreme 
political crisis. Her rulers who hold the country against the will of her people feel 
intoxicated by the apparent success of their repressive policy and their temporary 
economic conquest. They realise not that Indian Nationalism is no extinct volcano. 
The seismic forces are gathering more and more in strength. The spirit of an 
enchained India rebels silenty and no power, however mighty, can hope to Jhold by 
force one-fifth of the human race under subjugation for all time. Britain will not 
willingly part with power in India and. indeed, without India, both Britain’s position 
in the international world and her plana for post-war recovery will alike be seriously 
jeopardised. At this crisis, we have to play our part worthily so that posterity will 
have no cause to blame us for betraying the country or for selling our birth-right 
for a mess of pottage or for lack of clear foresight and determination.” 

United Front of Hindu Minority Provinces 

Suggesting a united front of Hindu Minority Provinces, Dr. Mookherjee said, 
“Such a united front will not only help to strengthen the power of resistance of 
each but also rouse public opinion throughout India in respect of some major issues 
affecting the rights of Hindus and India’s freedom. To-day, by subtle propaganda 
it is sought to he made out that the interests of the Muslim minority cannot he 
safeguarded if majority rule is recognised in India. It is, indeed, amazing, that this 
so-called love for minorities dwindles away whenever the rights and interests of the 
Hindu minority are involved. 

One can understand deliberate planning on the part of our rulers to curb the 
political rights of Hindus, because of their patriotism and of their determined efforts 
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to Bee the end of foreign rule in this country. One can also follow the attitude of 
a section of Muslims dreaming of a separate and independent homeland for them- 
selves within India, changing even the name of that portion of Indian territory. 
They are over-anxious to weaken the position of Hindus and consolidate their own 
for serving their narrow and selfish ends. 

But It is not these open enemies alone we have to struggle against. The most 
subversive attack comes from false Mends ; forces within our own community who 
refuse to look at stern realities and create confusion and dissension within the Hindu 
fold. The history of Indian Nationalism reveals how religion has been deliberately 
introduced into the political constitution of the country by shrewd British politicians 
and every effort made to subdue the Nationalist forces for tightening the bureau- 
cratic hold on Indian administration. 

Resolutions — Ludhiana — 2nd Day — 11th. November 1944 

The second sitting of the Conference was held on Saturday night. In the 
absence of Dr. Shyama Prasad Mookerjee, who was not keeping well, Dr. B.S. 
Moonje occupied the chair. About 40,CXX) people attended the session. 

I/. Brij Lai moved the first resolution: This Confeience places on record its 
deep sense of concern and horror at the way in which the political, religious and 
economic rights of the Hindus are being sacrificed at the altar of Communal Raj 
in the province. Since the Hindu Congress members of the Punjab Assembly have 
failed to attend the Assembly and to protect the intercHts of the constituency 
predominantly Hindu, they be called upon to resign. The Conference resolves that 
public opinion be organised in the province to that effect.” 

While placing this resolution before the House, Lala Brij Lat said that the 
present Congress M.L.A.s represented chiefly Hindu votes and it was their jinmary 
duty to protect the Hindu interests but the policy of the Congress representatives in 
the AssemblieB was that of appeasement which had miserably failed. As they have 
failed to carry out the behests of Hindu constituents, it was our rightful demand 
that they should resign. 

The resolution was seconded by Pt. Babu Ram Sharma, Proprietor of “Sandesh” 
and General Secretary of the Reception Committee of the Punjab Hindu Conference 
and Dr. Satya ITakash of Rohtak. 

The resolution when put to vote, was unanimously carried amidst shouts of 
^'Hindu Mahasabha Amar Rahe”, Doctor Mookerjee Amar Rahe.” 

Gandhiji Should Lead Mahasabha 

Lala Kundan Lai Lamia of Lyallpur moved the second resolution that this 
Conference ])laced on record its emphatic disapproval of the “C.R*’’ Formula and 
the standing offer of Gandhiji to the Muslim League for a settlement on that 
basis as it conceded the principle of division of the country. The Conference an- 
nounced its belief in the fundamental integrity of India and declared that the 
Hindus of the province would resist the partition of the Punjab and the establish- 
ment of Pakistan at all cost. 

Mr. Lamba, while speaking on the resolution, explained how the policy of 
appeasement adopted by the Congress had failed. Before the disturbances of 1942 
Gandhiji stood for Akhand Hindustan and declared that so long as the third party 
was in power, no communal settlement could be arrived at, Mr. Lamba said 
Gandhiji had gone back on his past delarations, and still clung to the "C.R, 
Formula”. Through Gandhi ji’s attitude, Mr. Jinnah again came into the lime-light 
after receiving a sound beating at the hands of the Unionists. 

“1 request Gandhiji”, Mr, Lamba continued, “to join the Hindu Mahasabha and 
unite 30 crores of Hindus under one flag in order to achieve Independence. Mr. 
Lamba related how ”Mahmood Ghaznavi Day” was celebrated in the Frontier 
Province under the presidentship of Bardar Aurangzeb, and said that if that was 
how the things would assume shape, the less said the better. 

The resolution was seconded by Captain Keshab Chander, who said that 
Swaraj had got no significance if the Hindus bad got to be wiped out of existence. 

Shrimati Krishna Devi, a prominent lady worker of Hindu Sabha, also spoke 
on the resolution. She appealed to the Muslims to continue to live as neighbours, 
and warned them that if the Muslims would not desist from their move, the women 
would not lag behind and would sacrifice everything for the country. 

Gyani Lai Singh Sumundii, Mr. Ram Bakha Mai Ahluwalia, Pleaucr, Ludhiana, 
Mahasba Rattan Chand of Amritsar, and Ch. Chandan Singh of Rohtak also 
supported the resolution, which was unanioiouBly adopted amidst shouts of ^Akhand 
Hindustan Amar ^abe”, ^'Dr. Moonje Amar Babe”, 

29 
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Dn Moonje, in his eoncluding remarks, observed that the Punjab was the 
sword arm of India and there could be no Pakistan in case only one son was given 
to the Hindu Mahasabha by parents having four sons. He specially advised the 
young men to learn riding aud handling the gun. The open session terminated 
after midnight. 

Resolutions — 3rd day — Ludhiana — 12th. November 1944 

The concluding session of the Conference commenced this evening at 6-30 p m, 
with Dr. Shyama Prasad Mookerjee in the chair. About 40,000 people attended 
this session. An address of welcome on behalf of the local Arya Samajes was 
presented to Dr. Shyama Prasad Mookerjee by Mr. Pritam Chand, Secretary of the 
Reception Committee of the conference. Poems were also recited by two small boys. 

Mr. A, S, Satyarthi moved the following resolution : 

“This conference views with deep concern the present condition of disintegra- 
tion of the Punjab Hindus in which their legitimate rights and interests are being 
ignored and sacrificed and opines that there is immediate need of organising the 
Hindus of the province under the banner of the Hindu Mahasabha. The conference, 
therefore, appoints a provincial organisation committee consisting of Mr. Keshab 
Chander, L. Kundan Lai Lamba, Seth Lachhman Das, Mahasha Rattan Chand, Mr. 
A.S. Satyarthi (convener), Dr. M.D. Chowdhry, Mr. Bal Raj, Ch. Chandan Singh, 
Mr. Satya Prakash, Mr. Hardyal and L. Brij Jjal to tour the province and establish 
a net work of Hindu Sabhas to be duly affiliated with the Provincial Hindu 
Mahasabha.’' 

The resolution was put to vote and carried unanimously. 

Presidential Procession 

The next resolution was moved by Pandit Bahu Ram Sharma, General 
Secretary of the Reception Committee of the Punjab Provincial Hindu Conference 
by which the conference protested against the indefensible action of the local 
authorities presumably taken in consultation wtih the provincial Government pro- 
hibiting the taking out of a peaceful procession of the President-elect of the Hindu 
Conference on the stereotyped plea of preserving peace and tranquility of the town 
instead of taking action against those from whom there was danger of breach of 
law and order. 

Mr, Kesbab Chander of Amritsar seconded the resolution and it was adopted 
unanimously when put to vote. 

Batyarth Prakash Conference 

Mr, Keshab Chander then read the next resolution moved on behalf of the 
Chair by which the conference protested against the arbita»^y action of the local 
authorities in banning the Satyarth Prakash Conference organised to protest against 
the unfair order of the ISind Government in respect of fSatyarth Prakash issued 
under the Defence of India Rules on the flimsy ground that the holding of such 
conference was likely to disturb the public peace and tranquility. 

This resolution was also adopted without any speech on the resolution as 
there was a ban placed by the District Magistrate on Satyarth Prakash Conference. 

Dr. Shyama Prasad Mukherji, winding up the proceedings, declared that the 
Government had indulged in dangerous practice and created a mischievoua precedent 
by banning the 14th chapter of the Satyarth Prakash. This action was amazing 
and would not be tolerated. He asked what would the Muslims feel if certain 
chapters of the Quran were banned by a Hindu ministry. 

“Those who live in glass houses should not throw stones at others”, he 
pointed out. He advised the Sind Government to retrieve the step in time before it 
is too late. He assured support to the Arya Samaj in any action which might be 
resorted to for the purpose of ban of the Sind Government. 

Dr. Shyama Prasad urged the Hindus to organise themselves as he felt that 
the need for unity in their ranks was never greater than now. 



A. I. Akhand Hindusthan Conference 

Third Session — Gujranwala — 18th November 1944 

Presidential Address 

The declaration that the Sikhs stand for the complete independence and 
oneness of India was made by Sardar Rharak Singh, the well known Sikh leader, 
presiding over the thiid All-India Akhand Hindusthan Conference at Gujranwala 
on the 18th November 1944. 

He said that **only in the unity and oneness of India is the hope and, indeed, 
the guarantee of India's future greatness and independence. And if it is ever 
allowed to be partitioned, it will be unfortunate for all. India suffers the same fate 
as the Balkans suffer today." Sardar Kharak Singh said the.'e could be no peace 
in the world after the war if the subject countries were not freed. 

Sardar Kharak Singh referred to the existence of communalism in the country 
which, he said, had given birth to the idea of Pakistan. 

‘T cannot help saying that Mahatma Gandhi’s wrong policy of placating 
the communalist Mohammedans has contributed a lot to the coming into 
existence of the present conditions. His talks with Mr. Jinnah are 
a clear proof of that. Pie has ignored all the previous commitments 
of the Congress and surprisingly enough bo has in the name of the 
Congress, which had been for the last 50 years working for the freedom and unity 
of India, blessed a formula, which is based on the principle of partition of India. 
It is said that Gandhiji did so to win the co-operation of Muslim League. I say that 
to agree to the partition of India would be too deal a price to pay for the co- 
operation of the Muslim League. I wish to declare once more that the Bikhs 
would not let any bargain succeed. Only in unity and oneness of India lies the 
hope aad indeed the guarantee of India’s future gieatness and independence; and 
if India is ever allowed to be partitioned, it will be unfortunate for all, because in 
that case the conditions in India will be the same as they exist in the Balkans 
to-day. I have studied the Gandhi-Jinnah correspondence with great c .re and it is 
my considered opinion that by acting in the manner in which he has done M hetma 
Gandhi has been guilty of bringing Pakistan nearer realization and he has 
thus committed what he himself has been describing as a great sin. 

SiKiis Stand Foe Independence 

“The Sikhs stand for complete independence and oneness of India. They 
will be satisfied with nothing less. They have made innumerable sacrifices for the 
attainment of this goal, and they will continue their efforts till it is realized. They 
naturally like others to work likewise, but if all others unite against us, then we 
will be left with no other alternative but to demand that we should be absolutely 
free of British, Muslim, and Hindu domination because we belif-ve in neither govern- 
ing others, nor being governed by others. 

“I may make it clear that it will be a mistake to ignore us because we are 
a few. Even though few, we hold the most important position in Northern India 
and no constitution, which does not do justice to us, can succeed here. 

"Mr. Jinnah is trying to give us false hopes. We are well aware of their 
reality. During the last few years we have sufilcient experience of what a 
Muslim communal Raj will be like. Let Mr. Jinnah be under no misunderstanding 
about it. The Bikhs are to a man united against the establishment of Pakistan. They 
will not only not let Pakistan be established, but shall not take rest till the present 
Muslim majority rule is abolished. 

Bieh Leaders 

"The present leadership of the Sikhs is most unsatisfactory. Their alliance 
with the Unionist in the Punjab and the Muslim League in the Frontier has 
caused irreparable loss to the Bikh interests. But they have been fully exposed 
and the way in which their candidates suffered defeat in the Frontier Piovince 
gives hope that further general elections will prove a hard day of reckoning 
for them. 

“I notice that the Unionist Government is helping them against us. The 
object of the Gurdwara (amendment) Bill is to make the bold of the Akali party 
firm on the Gurdwaras. I wish to warn the Unionists that any help given by 
them in this matter will be regarded as undue interference on their part in the 
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internal party affairs of the Sikhs and its consequence can never be happy for 
the Unionists* 

Release of Prisoners 

'*1 must say a word about political prisoners of 1942 and before. The Punjab 
has earned notoriety for bolding in its jails the majority of these prisoners. The 
detention of these persons is not at all justified* The Punjab Ministry has adopted 
a very unsatisfactory policy regarding the prisoners. Against this policy of the 
Ministry, protest should be made from every nook and corner of the province.” 

Resolntiona 

The Conference passed a resolution on the next day, the 19th November, 
condemning the division of the country as proposed in the Raja-Gandhi formula 
and declared its firm conviction that even though the British Government agreed 
the vivisection of the country and handed over the administration to the Hindus 
and Muslims the Bikhs would not agree to it. 

By another resolution the Conference demanded the release of political 
prisoners and detenus. 

The Akhand Hindusthan Conference 
New Delhi — 7th October 1944 

Presidential Address 

Dr. Radhakumud Mukerjee, in his presidental address at the Akhand Hindu- 
sthan Conference held at New Delhi on the 7th October 1944, gave a detailed exposition 
of the Hindu stand against Pakistan. 

The communal problem was a passing problem of Indian politics, said Dr. 
Mukerji, and such a passing problem should not be allowed to make India’s history 
on new lines on the basis of vivisection and partition. The communal problem 
was only as old as 1907, when it was first officially recognised by Lord Minto in his 
reply to the demand for separate electorates presented to him by a deputation led 
by the Aga Khan. Dr. Mukerji quoted from the report of the Bimon Oommission 
the statement : “That there was no spontaneous demand by the Muslims at that 
time for separate electorates, but it wps only put forward by them at the instigation 
of an official whose name is well-known.” “This fact,” said Dr. Mukherji, “only 
reveals the ultimate policy of the British Government to divide and rule India.” 

Dr. Mukerjee quoted Abraham Lincoln’s declaration ; 'T bold that union of 
these Btatts is perpetual. No State upon its own mere action can lawfully get out of 
the union.” Referring to Mr. Rajagopalachariar’s formula, Dr. Mukerji observed : 
“Nowhere in history is self-determination applied to a constituted State for the mere 
fun of disintcrgating it, wrenching from it its different parts that are already 
welded into a whole and making of them separate State.” 

Unacceptable Scheme 

“It is thus clear”. Dr. Mukerjee went on, “that Pakistan is a totally un- 
acceptable scheme as a solution of the communal problem as it seeks to solve them 
at the cost of destroying the unity of the Mother Country and the integrity of the 
parent state. A territorial separation of communities is no solution of communal 
problems. The communal problems will follow such separation into all the new 
States to be created by separation. No State can even be a homogeneous social 
composition made up of only one community. It is bound to be made up of different 
communities, one or which must naturally be the majority. The process of history 
has not made possible the evolution or construction of any State as a completely 
linguistic, religious, racial, or social unity. It has been a physical impossibility that 
political and national frontiers should also coincide with racial, religious, and social 
frontiers. Such coincidence is getting more and more impossible in these days of 
easy, free and speedy intercourse and communication between different nations and 
peoples, and the expanding facilities for emigration, colonisation and settlement 

“There is no case or any justification for Pakistan if within the framework of 
the present State, which has been so long existing and functioning, the Muslim 
minority is guaranteed by the Hindu majority the same protection as is being offered 
by the Muslim majority in the Pakistan State to come to lure into it the Hindu 
minority. 

Alternatives 

“In fact there are several alternatives to Pakistan, which the Muslim League mav 
very well explore and examine considering that Pakistan has already been in action 
in all the four Muslim majority Provinces, 
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*The alternatives are based on the assumption that all Indians owe it to their 
country to maintain its integrity. There are ways and means by which the largest 
measure of Provincial autonomy can be made compatible with some kind of Federal 
control. Subiect to that control the units of the Federation may function as sovereign 
States within their prescribed spheres. This may be affected by so framing the 
schedules of Federal and Provincial subjects as to make the most of Provincial 
autonomy, and to render each Province a sovereign State for all practical purposes. 

“Then again, within the domain of each such Provincial sovereignty, every 
community is to be given complete cultural autonomy, on the lines of the scheme 
which was so elaborately worked out by the League of ISations and embodied later 
in international Instruments known as Minorities Guarantee Treaties, and is now in 
actual operation in the U. S. S. K. 

•‘There is, however, a case for the reconstruction of Provinces which have been 
artificial creations with ill-defined boundaries. 'Ihese should be reconstituted on a 
more natural basis as linguistic and cultural units such as Orissa, or the Andhra 
Province to come, provided they are financially self-supporting or more or less self- 
contained economic regions. The case of Bengal calls for a revision. At the time 
of the annulment of its partition in 1912, the King Kmperor assureef Bengal that her 
boundaries which were then fixed in a haphazard manner would be properly fixed 
by a Boundaries Commission promised by His Majesty. That Boundaries Commis- 
sion is still to come and in the meanwhile, during all these years, Bengal has remain- 
ed subjected to a partial partition whereby large Bengali-speaking areas have been 
annexed to the neiglibouring provinces of Bihar and Assam, with the consequence 
that Bengal thus mutilated is looming large in the scheme of Pakistan. A siniKter 
policy has been at work for crippling the power of the Bengal Hindus in Indian 
politics by distributing them among their neighbouring provinces, so that they may 
be rendered as a permanent statutory and impotent minority in their own home- 
land. Even Bengal thus artificilly contracted is a majority Hindu province on the 
basis of a census of adults, though there is a suspicion that the last census was 
somewhat influenced by the communal attitude of its ministry.'* 

Resolutions — 2nd day — New Delhi — 8th October 1944 

The Conference, with Dr. Radhakumud Mukerji in the chair, passed tne foP'^w- 
ing resolution on Oct. 8 

“This Conference declares its unflinching faith in the oneness and integrity of 
India and places on record its firm conviction that the partition of India will be 
fatal to the best interests of the country as a whole and to those of every community 
of India and it earnestly appeals to all patriotic Indians to resist by all available 
means any attempt to break the integrity of India as a nation and as a iState on any 
grounds whatsoever.” 

Moving the resolution, Dr. Moonje said that Hindusthan is the land of the 
Hindus, and the Sikhs, Muslims and the Christians are all Hindus. He expressed 
the view that Mr. Gandhi did not understand politics. He was a spiritualist and 
idealist. Politics was essentially an expression of selfishness on the part of one 
nation as against another. He voiced the determination of the Hindu Youth to do 
everything to fight for the integrity of India. Dr. Moonje added that Mr. Jinnah 
was preparing for a clash, Hindus were quite ready to meet that challenge. 

Seconding the resolution, Mr. Bhopatkar said that thinkers in Europe who were 

formerly advocates of the right of self-determination had now come to the con- 

clusion that such right should be abandoned in favour of a federation of European 
States. While Europe was federating, it was strange, added Mr. Bhopatkar, that 
Muslims were aiming at Balkanisation. He opposed Pakistan not merely because 
it would parcel out India into many States, but also because it would subject her to 
the constant danger of invasion from abroad. Mr. Bhopatkar suggested the forma- 
tion of a body, which should issue a mandate on the question. He also suggested 

that propaganda should be carried on In the United States of America and Great 

Britain, for the final word lay with them. 

The resolution was passed unanimously. 

In his concluding remarks, Veer Savarkar said that for nearly 30 years Hindus 
had been treading the wrong path and he was glad that they were on the right path 
now. He added; “1 believe in Hindusthan. Everyone who lives in India is a 
Hindu.” He also declared that if the Congress did good to Hindus, they would 
rush to the Congress. “India is not the land of the Quran but the land of the 
Gita,'* he continued. Veer Savarkar announced that in consultation with the provin- 
cial Hindu Sabhas a standing committee would be formed to organise an anti- 
Pakistan Front. 
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ProxniBe of whole-hearted Sikh support to the Hindus in their fight for the main- 
tenance of Akhand Hindustan was assured by Principal Oanga Singh, a prominent 
Akali leader, in the course of his speech. Explaining the Azad- Punjab scheme, he said 
that the Sikhs merely wanted to carve a new province in order to free themselves 
from the domination of the statutpij Muslim majority just as the Muslims had done 
in the case of Smd. DWW/o.' w.V.. % 

In a brief speech, Veer SavarJcar explained the object of the Conference and dwelt 
on its representative character. He made it clear that leaders of all schools of 
thought had the fullest liberty to place their view-points without let or hindrance 
but he expected that there would be no difference of opinion of the main resolution. 

Master Tara Singh claimed for the Sikhs the position of India’s ’gate-keepers’ who 
would bear the brunt of the coming struggle. He refused to admit that the Punjab 
was a Muslim province as the present Punjab included territory conquered by the 
Sikhs. Again, he added, mere numerical majority was not the sole criterion. This 
was the land where the Sikh Gurus were born, where their religion was born, and 
where their heroes had died heroic deaths. It was dominated by the Sikhs befoie the 
advent of the British. Master Tara Singh continued : *The Punjab is our province. 
It IB Sikh Province. We cannot and shall not be exiled by Mr. Gandhi. We shall 
once more save the Punjab and save India. 1 have a right to count upon your 
Buppoit. You cannot and shall not refuse it.” 

Dr. Str Gokul Chand Narang said that Mr. Jinn ah could never hope to achieve 
Pakistan, even if he managed to have British support He, however, thought that 
Mr. Jinnah did not want Pakistan. He was using this demand to get .oO ))er cent 
representation at the centre. Dr. Gokul Chand opposed the demand for a 50 per cent 
share at the centre, as it would convert the whole of India into Pakistan. 

Mr. N. C, Chatterji said that Pakistan was a jumping-of giound and was in 
fact the pait of a bigger plan. He made it clear that they weio not going to 
succumb to these methods. He explained how ll million Hindus would go under 
Muslim rule in Eastern Bengal, if Pakistan were established. He a})peKled to the 
Hindus to join the Mahasabha in larger numbers and to become physically orga- 
nised and intellectually disciplined. 


The A. I. Shia Political Conference 

Working Comm. — Lucknow — 22nd. October 1944 

Text o! Correspondence with Jinnah 

The Working Committee of the All-India Shia Political Conference, which met at 
Lucknow on the 22nd October 1944, considered the coirespondence that ])aHscd between 
Mr. M, A, Jinnah, President of the All-India Muslim League, and Syed Ah Zahecr, 
President of the Shia Political Conference, for the elucidation of the status of 
Shias in the scheme of Pakistan. Syed AH Zaheer presided. The following corres- 
pondence that passed between Mr. Jinnah and Syed Ali Zaheer was released to 
the Press. 

Letter from Syed Jlli Zaheer, President of the Shia Political Conlerence, to 
Mr, Jinnah: 

In the letter addressed to S. Sakhi Husain of Amroha published in the Press, 
and your reference to the Shia community in your speech at Sialkot, 1 was required 
by the last meeting of the Working Committee of the All-India Shia Political 
Conference to approach you and to request you to elucidate and define the status 
of the Shias in the scheme of Pakistan, as proposed by the Muslim League. The 
necessity for this step has been felt because of the following among other 
circumstances. 

(A) Several attempts have been made to propose from the Muslim League 
platform that the Government in Pakistan should be modelled on the lines of the 
Government that prevailed in Arabia just after the Prophet’s death, (i.e*, Hukumut 
Illahiya). Although it is realised that it is not possible to put the clock back by 
BO many years, yet it is feared that this may be an attempt to curtail the freedom 
of religious rights and observances, which has been enjoyed by the Shias heretofore. 

(B) During elections for Muslim seats, it is a very common experience of a 
Shia candidate, whenever be is pitched against a Sunni candidate, to find that 
appeal is made to the religious fanaticism of the majority of voters, and a Shia 
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iB defeated merely becauee he is a Bhia. It is a common practice on such occasions 
to allege that a Bhia, because of certain peculiarities of his articles of faith, is not 
a Muslim at all, and as such not entitled to their votes. 

(C) The bitter experience which the Bhias had during the regime of the Con- 
gress in U. P. of the two Congress Muslim Ministers makes them unwilling to trust 
themselves in future to a similar type of Muslim Minister. They are afraid that 
although in Pakistan Provinces there will be no Congress Ministries, yet the men 
who will form the Cabinet may be of the same class and type. 

{!)) The Bhia Political Conference gives considerable importance to its creed 
of complete independence for India and desires to carry on the struggle for it side 
by side with other political bodies in the country which have the same creed, 'ihe 
Bhias are convinced that with the freedom of the country Pakistan will also be 
automatically achieved if the majority of the Mussalmans so desire. 

Demand For Absurancb 


Although T have no final authority on behalf of the Bhias generally, I feel 
that if tae Muslim League gives them the following assurances they will feel 
perfectly satisfied: 

(1) That there will be no encroachment on their religious freedom and obser- 
vances in the Pakistan, and no innovations which will hurt their religions suscep- 
tibilitics will be inflicted upon them. 

(2^ That during elections, there should be no propaganda directly against the 
religious beliefs or practices of a Bhia, and if there is any such propaganda, then 
irrespective of the proof whether it has affected the result of the eUction or not 
the election will be set aside, at the instance of the Bhia candidate. It may he 
necessary to give a guarantee that the election rules will be amended to give 
effect to this assurance. 

(3) That the Bhias should be guaranteed suflicient number of seats in the 
Ministries, Legislatures, and all elected bodies, as well as to all judicial and exe- 
cutive posts, which should hear a definste proportion to the Muslims who are ap- 
pointed to these places. 'J'he proportion must necessarily vary in diffeient Piovinces 
and will have to be fixed in consultation with the representatives of the Bhias in 
these Provinces. 

(4) That the Muslim League, while fighting lor Pakistan, will at ieast 
siroultaneously carry on its struggle for the Independence of the country as a whole, 
and should be willing to settle its differences with other political pariies, m order 
that the movement for the freedom of the country may not be jeopardised. It 
should be realised that insistence on the attainment of Pakistan first is likely to 
delay considerably both Pakistan and Independence. 

I may mention in the end, according to me, that these are the most important 
points which have so far kept the Bhia Political Conference and the majority of the 
Bhias outside the Muslim League. I hope that as soon as a satistaciory undei- 
stauding is arrived at on these questions, there will probably be no diflicuUy left in 
the two bodies working in harmony with each other. 

Yours Bincerely 

(Bd.) All Zaheer, 

Me. Jinnah’s Reply 


Mr, Jinnah's letter in reply to Syed Ali Zaheer' s letter': 

Bombay, Slst August 1944. 

Dear Sir, 

I am in receipt of your letter of July 25tb, and I regret I cannot discuss the 
points raised by you through and by means of corresiiondeuce. I enclose herewith 
a copy of a press report of my interview with a deputation of the Bhias of the 
Punjab dated March 30th for your information. 1 am confident that the majority 
of Bhias are with the Muslim League, and such of them as are still outside the 
League under some sort of misapprehension are, in my opinion, unwise in not 
joining the Muslim League without any reservation in the interests of the Bhias as 
well as of Muslim India, generally. The Muslim League stands for justice and 
fair-play, and will always stand for these fundamental princiides, and 
there is no need for the Bhias to think that they will not be justly treated by the 
All-India Muslim League. I think it is a great disservice to tbs Muslim cause to 
create any kind of division between the Mussalmans of India, and I do not see any 
real cause or occasion for it. Our organisation is now in a position to mete out 
justice to every individual and recognise the merits wherever we have any voice or 
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power to do bo, and as time goes on, it will grow more and more in that direction* 
The Muslim League cannot recognise an^ other political organisation. Besides, most 
of the points that you have raised are matters for the Mussalmans themselves to 
deal with internally, and some of them are totally irrelevant and are raised under 
a misapprehension and not in accordance with facts. 

Yours Faithfully. 

(Sd.) M. A. Jionah. 

Mr. Jinnah’s Relpy Unsatiafactory 

Shia Committee’s Resolution 

The Committee, after a couple of hours* deliberations, unanimously adopted a 
resolution characterising Mr. Jinnah’s leply to their President's letter as 
unsatisfactory. The following is the full text of the resolution: 

‘'This meeting of the Central Standing Committee of the All-India Shia 
Political Conference is grateful to Mr. Jiunah in so far as he promises freedom for 
all religions in Pakistan, and assures that the constitution of Pakistan would be 
framed on democratic lines. The Committee also notes with satisfaction that 
according to Mr. Jinnah, unity among Muslims and complete toleration is a condi- 
tion precedent to the achievement of Pakistan, but this Committee regrets to 
note that while Mr, Jinnah enunciates these high sounding principles, he has done 
nothing so far to remove the causes which are responsible for disunity in the ranks 
of Mussalmans, which have kept the Shia Political Conference aloof from the 
Muslim League. In fact, beyond advising the Shias to join the Muslim League 
unconditionally, Mr. Jinnah has not taken even the trouble of finding out whether 
the grievances mentioned by the President of this Conference in his letter do in 
fact exist or not. He has disposed them of in an airy fashion by the remarks that 
they are totally irrelevant and are not in accordance with facts. This method of 
dealing with such vital matters is, in the opinion of this Committee, highly unsatis- 
factory, and is not likely to bridge the gulf which unfortunately exists between the 
two major communities of Islam. 

This Committee is further of the opinion that the demands contained in the 
letter of the President of the Conference are the minimum demands of the Shia 
community and the reply given by Mr. Jinnah is not at all satisfactory." 


The A. 1. Scheduled Castes Federation 

Working Committee — Madras — 23rd September 1944 

Plea for Separate Treatment 

The Working Committee of the All-India Scheduled Castes Federation met at 
Madras on the 23rd September 1944 at the residence of Rao Bahadur iV. Sivaraj. 
President of the Federation. Mr. Sivaraj presided. 

Mr. P. N. Rajbhoj, General Secretary, gave an account of the working of the 
Federation in the various provinces and mentioned that the branches were working 
satisfactorily. He then gave an account of his visit to the flood-aflected areas in the 
Bombay province* 

Resolutions were then considered and passed. 

The main resolution passed by the meeting stated in categorical terms that the 
Scheduled Castes were distinct and separate element in the national life of India and 
called upon Indian political leaders particularly the Hindu leaders to accept this 
fact in the interests of peace and good will between the Hindus and the Schedulled 
Castes and for the speedy realisation of India's political goal. By another resolution 
it welcomed the declaration made by His Majesty’s Government and recently 
reiterated by His Excellency the Viceroy that His Majesty’s Government regards 
the consent of the Scheduled Castes, among others, to the constitution of a free 
India as a matter of vital importance and as a necessary condition precedent for 
the transfer of power to Indian hands. 

The meeting declared that no constitution would be acceptable to them unless, 
amongst others, it recognised the Scheduled Castes as a distinct and separate element 
and contained within itself provisions for earmarking a definite sum in the Budgets 
for the educational needs of the community, for representation of the community in 
the legislatures and local bodies and in the public services* 
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Communal Unity Issue 

On the communal settlement question, the Committee expressed surprise that 
Mr. Gandhi should have entered into secret diplomacy to bring about Uindu>Muslim 
settlement, and stated its emphatic opinion that the proper procedure to settle the 
communal question which would give a sense of security and cuHure fair and equal 
treatment to all, is to discuss the demands put forth by each intciest in public and 
in the presence of and with the representatives of other interests. The Committee 
demanded that in view of the fact that the next constitution of India would bo ‘for 
India as a dominion*, the Provisions of the Constitution relating to minoiities should 
be revised and brought in accordance with the principle of equal treatment of all 
minorities. It also demanded that the system of joint electorates and leseived scats 
should be abolished and the system of sepaiate electorates be introduced in 
place thereof. 

With regard to the framework of the Executive of Government, the meeting 
resolved that tbt? Executive in the provinces as well as in the Centre should be 
constituted in such a manner, amongst otbers, as to consist of a Piime Minister and 
other Ministers drawn from the major communities and minoiity comm unites in a 
proportion to bo Bi>ecified in the constitution. 

Thioiigh another resolution, the meeting opined, that the Constitution must 
recognise the right of the Scheduled Castes to rcReiVHtion in the Tul)lic services in 
the same proportion as might be to the claims of Muslim community. 

The committee then resolved that it regarded it as essential that a definite 
liability for the spread of higher and advanced education among the Scheduled Castes, 
should be imposed on the State and demanded that the Cousututiijn should impose 
an obligation upon the I’rovincial Governments and the C Mtral Govtininent to set 
apart adequate sums, exclusively for advanced education of tbe^ Scheduhd Castes, 
in their annual budgets and to accept such provisions as fiist charge on their 
revenues, 

Separate Settlement For Scheduled Castes 

The resolution passed on the ‘separate settlement’ question and demanded that the 
constitution should ])rovide for the transplantation of the Scheduled Castes '“om 
their present habitations to form separate Scheduled Caste villages away from ana 
indcf»endent on Hindu villages and for the establishment of aSettUment C ommi- 
ssion, that all Cioveinment land which is cultivable and which is not occupied and land 
which may be reclaimed shall be handed over to the Commission to be held in trust 
for the purpose of new settlements of the Scheduled Castes, that the Commission 
should be empowered to purchase the new land under the Land Acquisition Act 
from piivate owners to complete the scheme of settlement and that the constitution 
should contain a provision that the Central Government should grant to the bettie- 
ment Commission a minimum sum of rupees five crores per annum to enable it to 
carry out its duty in this behalf. _ .. 

Ibe last lesolutioii passed ran as follows: “The Working Committee places its 
complete confidence in Dr. B. R. Ambedkar aad authorises hini to negotiate on its 
behalf and on behalf of the Scheduled Castes with other political paities or tneir 
leaders as and wheu necessarily arises.” 


Scheduled Castes' Future 

Dr. Arabedkar’s Advice 

Ur. B. R. Ambedkar, addresBing a largely attended public 

Memorial Hall, Fark Town, Madras on the 24 I “.^eTf jiZ 

that the Scheduled Castes were a separate element m the national life of India. 

loud ovation as be entered the Halb Addresses ot 
behalf of the Madras Adi Dravida Workers Association, the Andhia 1 rovmci^^ 
Scheduled Castes Welfare Association, the South li dian Buddhist Assmialion and 
the Scheduled Castes Federation of the Civil and ’ Iv gari^ 

then presented and taken as read. Dr. Ambedkar was 

behalf of the several organisations. A picture of Lord Buddha was jirescntcd to Him 

“ . .to, 0 . .1 0 

Federation and requsted Dr. Ambedkar to tell them what exactly he would like our 

Aibedjear addressed the meeting for about seventy minntts, referring in 


30 
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detail to the political situation, to the attitude of other parties towards the Sche- 
duled Castes and what the demands of the Scheduled Castes were. 

Allegations Against Gandhiji 

Dr. Ambedkar first referred to certain events that took place at the Round Table 
Conference in 1930 and the part played by Mr. Gandbi. Mr. Gandhi, Rt. Hon. Sastri 
and other people, he said, had let down India, not he. 

Dr. Amedkar, continuing, said that it was better that the Hindus reconciled 
themselves to the fact that for good or for bad, the Scheduled Castes were a separate 
element in the national life of India, that they were in perfect accord with them 
that this country should get its freedom and that they would not stand in the way. 
“But I should like to serve a notice upon them that the Swaraj Government must be 
a Government in which the Hindus, Muslims and the Scheduled Castes will be heirs 
to a sovereign power, he added and went on : “We will never allow a Swaraj Govern- 
ment to come into existence in which we have no place, in which we have no power. 
We shall do anything to achieve this object. There will be no limit to our sacrifice. 
(Cheers). There will be no limit to the sanctions we may use. The constitution must 
be a tripartite constitution, a constitution in which Hindus, the Scheduled Castes and 
the Muslims will have equal place and equal authority. If you want freedom you 
have to accept these terms. If you don't accept theB(3 terms, you will not get your 
freedom. (Cheers). If you don’t get freedom, the i>lame will be entirely on your 
shoulders and not on ours. Make no mistake about this.” (Cheers). 

Talks with Mr. Jinn ah 

Concluding, Dr. Ambedkar referred to the Gandhi-Jinnah talks and said that he 
did not like these conveisations. The communal ])robltm was not merely a problem 
between the Hindus and the Muslims. It was a vital pioblcn) m which not only the 
Muslims were involved, but the Scheduled Castts, the Chiistians and other minorities 
were involved In a matter of such nature, the wisest and the safest course would be for 
all representatives of the difierent minoiities to sit together, place their cards on the 
table so that each one might know what the other was asking and all of them in 
common consultation, with just regard to the lights of others, give a decision which 
might bo upheld by alL This sectional settlement had a bad odour. He did not 
know what Mr. Jinnah was demanding from Mr. Gandhi and what the latter was 
inclined to give to Mr. Jinnah. “If Mr. Gandhi gives Mr. Jinnah something more than 
what Mr. Jinnah is entitled to, that something is going to come out of my share,” 
he added. The whole aim in the political career of Gandhiji ever since the communal 
problem had loomed large was ‘^to negleid the Scheduled Castes, to by-pass them 
and leave them where they were.*' Mr. Gandhi, the speaker added, had at one time 
told the Muslims that he would grant them their fourteen demands provided they 
withdrew support to the Scheduled Castes. He said he bad in his possession an 
agreement which was drawn up between Gandhiji and the Muslims at the Round 
Table Conference. Fortunately for them the Muslims did not adopt the course 
suggested. 

Concluding, Dr. Ambedkar exhorted bis community men to feel that their aim 
and aspiration should be to become a governing community. If they recognised that 
they would realise what a tremendous cfFort they had to make in order to put this 
scheme through and this time they meant business It was no use depending upon 
the goodwill of H. M ’s Government or anybody. Tney must depend upon themselves 
and build their own strength. They must remove every cause of disunity amongst 
themselves for they would never achieve strengh if they cairied on their loral activity 
in a local manner and in a local spirit. They must come under the banner ui a single 
association, a single political body and towards that end must become meiuboib of 
the All-India Scheduled Castes Federation. 

. Advice to Justice Party 

Speaking at a luncheon parky given in his honour by Mr. P. Balasuhramania 
Mudahar, Editor, The Sunday Ovserver, at the Connemara Hotel, the hou, I)r, B. 
E, Ambedkar, indicated what he considered were the reasons for the collapse of the 
Non-Brahmin Party of Madras. 

^ The party was held in the Grill Room of the Hotel and was well-attended by 
ofilcials and non-officials. After lunch, Mr. P. Bulasubrainania Mudaliar requested 
Dr, Ambedkar to speak a few words. 

Dr. Ambedkar then spoke. As far as he bad been able to study, he said, that 
the advent of the Non-Brahmin Party had been an event in the history of India* 
Many people had not been able to realise that the lunjfimentai basiB of the Non-* 
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Brahmin Party was not the communal aspect, which the word Non-Brahmin 
indicated. No matter who ran the Non-Brahmin Party, whether it was what they 
called the “intermediate claRs” which lay between the Brahmin at one end and the 
untouchables at the other, the i^ariy could be nothing if it was not a party of 
democracy. Therefore evcry-body who believed in democracy had a deep concern in 
the interests and fortunes of that party. The organisation of the Non-Brahmin 
Party was an event in the history of this country. Its downfall was also equally 
an event to be remembered with a great deal of sorrow. Why the party crumbled 
in the 1937 election was a question which the leaders of the party should ask 
themselves. After all in Madras they had the regime of the Non-Bralimin Party for 
practically twenty years before the elections came. Ihen, what was wrong with the 
Party to make it fall like a pack of cards, notwithstanding the long period of 
office ? What was it that made the Tarty unpopular with a large majority of 
Non-Brahmins themselves ? In his view two things were responsible for this down- 
fall. Firstly, they had not been able to realise exactly what their difTcrences were 
with the Brahrainical section though they indulged in viiulent criticism of 
Brahmins and Brahminism, could any one say that those differences had been 
doctrinal ? Eow much Brahminism had they in them ? They wore namams and 
regarded themselves as second-class Biahmins. Instead of abandoning Brahminism, 
they had been holding on to the spirit of it ns being the ideal they ought to reach. 
And their anger against Brahmins was that the Brahmins gave them only a 
second class degree. How could a party take roots when its followers did not 
know in clear cut terms what were the doctrinal differences between the party to 
which they belonged and the party which they were asked to oppose ? f<o the 
failure to enunciate the doctrine of differences between the Brahmiiiical section and 
the Non-Brahmins was one of the reasons for the downfall of th Parly. 

The second reason for the downfall of the Party was its very narrow political 
programme. The Party had been described by its o]>;onents as a party of job- 
hunters. That was the term The Hindu had often used. Pie did noi atta'^h much 
importance to this criticism, for, “if we are job hunters, then the other side are no 
less than we are.” One defect in the political progiamme of the Non-Brahmin 
Party had been that the Party made it its chief concern to secure a certain number 
of jobs for their young men. That was perfectly legitimate. But did Non-Brahmin 
young men for whom the party fought for twenty years to secure jobs in public 
services, remember the Party, after they received emoluments for their jobs ? 
During the twenty years the Party had been in office, it foigot the 90 per cent of 
the Noii-Brahmius living in the villages, leading an uneconomic life and getting 
into the clutches of the money-lenders. He bad examined the legislations enacted 
during this period and r:^cept for one solitary measure of land reform, the Non- 
Brahmin Party never bothered about the tenants and the peasants. That was why 
the “Congress fellows stole their clothes quietly,” 

Dealing with recent developments in the Parly, Dr. Ambedkar sa’d that he 
bad been greatly pained by the turn of events. One thing he would like to 
impress was that a party was the only thing that would save them. A party 

needed a good leader, a party needed an organisation, a party needed a political 

platform. Quoting the labour Party debacle in 1934, Dr. Arahedkar said, “let us 
not be too critical about leaders.” Let them look at the Congress, Who would have 
accepted Mr. Gaudhi as a leader in any other country? Ho was a man who had 
no vision, no knowledge, no judgment. He was a man who had been a failure i.il his 
life in public life. There was no important occasion when India was about to 
succeed when Mr. Gandhi had brought about anything good. 'J his was the speaker's 
individual opinion. When Mr. Jinnah raised liis Pakistan issue two or three years 
ago, Mr. Gandhi called it a sin and turned a deaf ear. Ultimately the Frankenstein 
grew. Mr. Gandhi got frightened. He was grappling with it now by making a com- 
plete somersault. Yet he continued to be the leader in this country, because the 
Congress did not put its leader on bis trial. Let them take the caHc of Mr. Jinnah, 

He was an autocratic leader. They will be surprised to know that the League was 

entirely his show. But the Mussalmans had lightly placed their faith in him. The 
Congress knew that any charge levelled against Mr. Gandhi would mean the disrup- 
tion of the whole organisation and so tolerated a great deal of what was inconsistent 
with democracy. Iherefore, he would say to the Non-Brahmins “unity is of supreme 
importance* Learn that lesson before it is too late.” 



Congress Workers’ Informal Conference 

Bombay — 28lh & 29th October 1 944 

The Bombay Prepidenoy Congrefls Workers’ Informal Conference concluded at 
Bombay on the 29th October 1944 late at night. A J;^ub-Committce, conpisting of 
the ofiice-bcarerB of the Bombay, Gujarat, Maharaetra and Karnatak ITovincial 
CongresB CommittecH, which was preparing drafts of resolutionp to be placed before 
the Conference, considered the pro])OBal to hold a plenary scppion of the Congreps. 
A point of order was raised whether, in the absence of the Congress Working 
Committee, a plenary session could be summoned. 

Unlike the last occasion, Piesident Azad had not delegated powers of pre- 
sidentship to any this time. Secondly, it was stated that the President had 
categorically mentioned at the time of his arrest that in the absence of the Congress 
Woiking Committee nobody could usurp the powers of the Congress. It vas 
urged by one group that in view of the above views of the Conpress I’irsident, no 
plenary session of the Congress could be held without the Congress Working 
Committee, 

Mr. N, F. GacJg'il, Chairman of the Committee, ruled Mr. S, K, Pnitrs motion 
for summoning a pit nary session to endorse Gandhiji’s offer to the British Govern- 
ment out of order. Opinion among the workers assemhled here w»s fiiendly to 
the suggestion of a special session. In vjew of the Chairman’s ruling it appeared 
that individual Congressmen would discUgS it with Gandhiji and take his advice. 

RESOLUTIONS 

Kesolutions laying down their future policy and programme were passed un- 
animously by the Maharashtra,-^ Gujarat, Karnatak, Bombay and Suburban Con- 
gress Workers’ Conference at its closing session here to-day. The Conference 
adopted the A. 1. C. C. resolution of 1Q42 as being still in force and governing 
Congress policy as interpreted by Mahatma Gandhi. 

In one resolution, it was decided that all Congressmen must immediately, and 
in earnest, stait the enrolment of Congress members in large numbers, and set a 
time-limit lor the enlisting of a progressively larger quota. 

*‘Such eiiiolmcnt is not only desirable in itself”, the resolution stated, "but 
also has it become incumbent on Congressmen, in view of the challenge thrown by 
the powers-lLat-be against the right of the Indian National Congress to speak for 
the nation, and of the necessity to demonstrate that even when the Government 
intern Congress Icadeis, the Congress governs the hearts of the people’’. 

Aiipthei motion urged the formation of an oflicial Volunteer Corps, based on 
“unquestioning ciiK‘i]iliiie and unadulterated nationalism”, in every Congress 
province, “for activising the Congress and giving to the young generation an 
oy^portunity to tiain tlumstlves for the service of the country thiough the Indian 
National Congress”. It added: "The training of these volunteers must be both 
physical and intellectual. There must be one uniform policy for all volunteer 
Corps organised by the Congiess, both in respect of the efficient working of the 
volunteer organisation and the rrstriclions from time to time put on the volunteer 
movement by the Government in this country. The Conference feels that the 
principle of a programme with a set quota "can be fruitfully applied to this 
essential activity of the Congress,” 

Fifteen- Year Plan Condemned 

Another motion adopted read; "This Conference feels it necessary to caution 
the people of the Piovince in resyiect of various economic plans which are being 
sponsored by Government and which are demonstrably intended to distract the 
public mind from the main political issue of oomydete national independence. 
This Conference is of opinion that, viewed in this context, the 15-year plan 
announced by the Government of Bombay is not only unimaginative and inadequate 
but also mischievous and harmful, inasmuch as it is planned, in pursuance of the 
traditional policy of ‘divide and rule’, to further disrupt the village community, 
and to introduce new conflicts of interests where they did not exist. As such, the 
15-year plan of the Bombay Government must be condemned. The Conference 
feels that only a National Government responsible to the people can devise and 
carry out an economic plan in the true interests of the people of this country. 

The following resolutions also were passed; 
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Food Policy 

“Whereas the ‘procurement and distribution of food* policy followed by the 
government m this province is calculated to aggravate the hardships of the people 
and to encourage corruption, this Conference is of opinion that no Congressman 
can co-operate with any agency appointed by the Government to carry out the 
said policy. Ihe Conference, however, considers it necessary that committees of 
of Congressmen, as well as of such others as are prepared to co-operate with Con- 
gressmen, should be formed in eveiy taluka, to ventilate and to secure the redress 
of the grievances of the people arising out of the steps taken by Government and 
Its officers in pursuance of the said policy. The Conference welcomes the efforts 
already made in this direction by non-official organisations in the province. 

Communist And Royist Propaganda Criticised 

“Whereas the Congress is an active political organisation fighting a powerful 
foreign Government, it is necessary that no component element of the Congress 
and no constituted Congress body should be allowed to work, or carry on propa- 
ganda in the country, against the deliberate decisions of the duly-constituted 
Congress authorities. This Conference notes with regret that several members of 
the Royist and Communist parties holding elective posts in Congress Committees 
have acted and carried on propaganda against the A. 1. C. C. resolution of August 
8, 1942, and is of opinion that disciplinary action ought to be taken against them. 
This Conference is further of opinion that CongreBsmeu ought to desist from any 
political association with the above mentioned parties.'’ 

Constructive Programme 

“This Conference is of opinion that, while Congress organisations and Congress- 
men have given their approval to the constructive programme, they have not 
worked for its fulfilment as vigorously and intensively as they ought to. The 
Conference strongly urges the people of this province in general, and the Congress 
organisations in particular, to concentrate their efforts on successfully carrying out 
the constructive programme, with special emphasis on khadi, gramodyoga, talimi- 
sangh, and popularisation of Hindustani, which form the foundation of that 
programme,” 

Campaign Against Corruption 

“The Conference draws the attention of the people of Bombay provi*'ce to the 
corruption and exploitation which are rampant in the country, and are choking the 
life of the people and on which Mahatma Gandhi has focussed public attention. 
The Conference makes a fervent appeal to the people of the province to make 
serious efforts to mobilise public opinion against the same and further to take all 
possible steps to eradicate these evils.” 

Mr. N, F. Oadgily President, in his speech, referred to Mahatma*s fast and 
expressed the deep anxiety not only of Congressmen but of the people of India. 
He thought that it wAs in the hands of the people to avoid the first if they only 
carried out their part in the constructive programme according to the instructions 
issued by Mahatma Gandhi. “It that is done, you are sure that the chances of 
the fast is postponed, if not altogether avoided”, he added, and asked the assurance 
of the Conference to communicate to Mahatma Gandhi their promise to carry out 
the insiructioDB to the best of their ability. 

Programme for Congressmen 

Mahatma Gandhrs Suggestions 

“Its wholesale fulfilment is complete Independence,” said Mahatma Gandhi in a 
note entitled, “Hints for workers on the Constructive Programme,” which he had 
sent to the Conference of Congressmen meeting at Bombay on the 28th. October. 
The following is the text of the note •— 

Workers should definitely realise that the Constructive Programme is the non- 
violent and truthful way of winning Poorna Swaraj. Its wholesale fulfilment is 
Complete Independence. Imagine all the 40 crores of people engaged in the 
whole of the Constructive Programme, which is designated to build up the nation 
from the very bottom upward. Can anybody dispute the proposition that it must 
mean Complete Independence in every sense of tho expression, including ousting of 
foreign domination ? When the critics laugh at the proposition, what they mean is 
that 40 crores of people will never co-operate in the effort to fulfil the programme* 
Ho doubt there is a considerable truth in the scoff. My answer is, is it wortih the 
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attempt. Given an indomitable will on the part of a band of earnest workers, the 
programme is as workable as any other and more so than most. Anyway, I have 
no substitute for it, if it is to be based on non-violence. 

Training in Constructive Effort 

Civil disobedience, mass or individual, is an aid to constructive efiort and is a 
full substitute for armed revolt. Just as military training is necessary for armed 
revolt, training in constructive effort is equally necessary for civil resistance, and just 
as the use of arms becomes necessary only when occasion demands it, even so is the 
use of civil resistance only occasional. Therefore, workers will never be on the look- 
out for civil resistance. They will hold themselves in readiness, if the constructive 
effort is sought to be defeated. 

To take one or two illustrations: efforts for communal friendship cannot be 
defeated, political pacts can. But political pacts are required because of the previous 
lack of biendship. Again, Khadi manufacture and its use cannot be defeated if both 
become fairly universal. The manufacture and use are not to be brought about by 
being imposed upon the people, but they have to be intelligently accepted by them 
as one of the necessary items of the Freedom Movement, when it is worked with the 
villages as units. Pioneers even in such programmes can be obstructed. 'Jhey have 
had to go through the tire of suffering throughout the world. 

There is no Swaraj without suffering. In violence, Truth is the greatest sufferer ; 
in non-violence Truth is ever trumphant. If the preliminary observation has gone 
home to the reader, he will find the constructive programme to be full of deep 
interest. It should as absorbing as politics so-called and platform oratory. 

The detailed constuctive programme is to be found in my pamphlet on it, and 
Dr. Rajendra Prosad’s, which is a running commentary on it. It should be remember- 
ed that It is illustrative, not exhaustive. Local circumstances may suggest many 
more items not touched in the printed programme. These are beyond the scope of 
a treatise on an All -India programme. They are necessarily for local workers to 
find out and do the needful. 

Service to The Kibans 

In these hints, I have singled out some items for fuller emphasis in the light of 
experience gained since the publication of the programme, The Kisan or the 
peasant, whether*, as a landless labour or a labouring piopnetor comes first. He is the 
salt of the earth, which rightly belongs or should belong to bim, not to the absentee 
landlord or zamindar. But in the non-violent way the labourer cannot forcibly eject 
the absentee landlord. He has so to work as to make it impossible for the landlord. 
Closest co-operation amongst the peasants is absolutely necessary. To this end, 
special organising bodies or committees should be formed, where there are none and 
those already in existence should be refoinud whcie necessuiy. 'Ihe Kisans aie, for the 
most part, illiterate. Both adults and young persons of school-going age should be 
educated. This applies to men and women. Where they are landless labourers, 
their wages should be brought to a level that would ensure a decent living, which 
should mean balanced food, dwelling houses and clothing which should satisfy health 
requirements. 

Land laws should be investigated. The peasants* indebtedness offers a limitless 
field for research. The problem of cattle too is an integral part of agriculture in 
India and, therefore, requires the attention of workers skilled in this very intricate 
and somewhat baffling problem. 

Work Among Labodrerb 

Closely allied to the Kisan work is Labour and therefore, concentrated and 
centralised and much more limited in scope. Moreover, it lends itself readily to 
political handling. Being necessarily confined to ciitics, it attracts workers more 
easily than Kisan work As part of the constructive programme, its primary aim 
is elevation of Labour to its deserved status, therefore, a Labour woikefs aim 
should to raise the moral and intellectual height of Labour and thus by sheer merit 
to make him or her capable not merely of bettering his or her material condition 
but making Labour master for the means of production, instead of being the slave 
that it is. Capital should be Labour’s servant, not his master. Labour should be 
made conscious of its duty, from whose performance rights follow as a matter 
of course. 

In a concrete form: (a) Labour should have its own Union: (b) Education, 
both general and scientific, or both men and women, should be regularly under- 
taken through night schools, (c) Children of labourers should be educated after the 
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Basic Education style, (d) There should be a hospital, a creche and a maternity home 
attached to every centre, (e) Labour should be able to support itself during strikes. 
(Labour should be taught the science of conducting a successful non*violent 
strike). 

All the work I have mentioned could be only done through unions mentioned 
in (a). To my knowledge the Ahmedabad Union is the best managed Union. This 
does not mean that it has reached my ideal. It is trying to. If all the Unions 
woiked in the same direction, the lot of labour would be infinitely better than it is 
to-day. Labour united and morally and intellectually trained would any day be 
superior to capital. 

Duty to Students 

Next in importance is the student class above the age of 12. Indeed, if we have 
enough workers of the right type, 1 would go so far as to say that we should work 
among them as soon as they begin learning as infants. For they have to be taken 
in hand from the school-going age Indeed, 1 lucd not say that I have notin mind 
their political use. For the present, the schools aie largely under (iovernmerit 
control or aie influenced hy them. Hence the sindents’ education is defective in a 
vital matter. They are untouched by the political coiuiition of the country, save 
w-hat they learn from the newspapers or plaifoim orators. They should have, in a 
SNstematic maniKr, their pieeent edu<*aticm supplemented by Congress woikers. 
How this can be fitted into the present system of education is a serious question. 
But it has to be tackled. Up to the maliiculation standard, co-opeiation of parents 
is necessary. 

I adhere to the view often expressed by me that the student world should be 
aloof from the political turmoil. It would be different if theie was mass civil 
disobedience. But that is out of the question for the time being at any rate. But 
they should have (ducatuui in national conHciousuess. It is the duty of an 
independent State to teach us citizens to be patiiotn . The education impaired is 
by a foreign agency. It runs contiary to the national aspirations. There should 
therefore, be a body of workers whose duty it would be to undertake the big task 
of taking in hand the woik mentioned above. In this sense, it is a new field, and 
it is of vital imjiortance to us. We must recognise the fact that the students are 
not to be weaned from schools and (ollegts. The rapidly increasing number of 
entiauts is proof positive of it. Jlie best course, therefore, is to supplement their 
studies in an oideily manner. Deliverance lies thioiigh national effort in this direc- 
tion showing maiked supenority over the foreign method. 


The Non-Party-Leaders’ Conference 

Standing Committee — New Delhi— 19th November 1944 

Committee to Solve Communal Problem 

The Standing Committee of the Non-Party Conference decided to appoint a 
committee to suggest a solution of the communal and ])ol«Lical piohlems. 'rhis 
decision had the wholehearted suppoit of Mahainia Gandhi, wlio promised full co- 
opeiatioti in the work of the })iopo8ed commitUe. 'ihe basic (onecjition of the 
committee was that the discussion of ihe communal and political ])roblem should be 
lifted from the partisan level to the Bcienlific and judicial level. The resolution 

‘‘The Standing Committee of the Non-Party Conference, having considered the 
jiresent situation in view of the bieakdown of the Gandhi-Jinnah talks on the 
communal issue, hireby lesolves to appoint a committee which will examine the 
whole communal and minorities question from a constiiulional and polnieal point 
of view, put itself it touch with different ])arties and their leaders including the 
minorities interested in the question and present a solution within two months to 
the Htandiiig Committee of the Non-Party Conference. 'Iho Standing Committee 
will take &11 reasonahle steps to get that solution accepted by all parties concerned. 
The Standing Committee authorises Sir Tej Bahadur rapru to a]>point members of 
the committee and aimdance their names in due course.*’ 
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Str Tej Bahadur speakinp; at a prees conference, stated that he had placed 
before Mr. Gandhi at Wardha the idea of a committee of the kind now decided upon, 
and Mr. Gandhi had said “1 shall unreservedly co-operate with it. You can cal 
me whenever you like ; put me any questions you like, ask me for any assistance 
you like.** 

Sir Tej Bahadur said be had not yet selected the members of the proposed 
committee. It was Mr. Gandhi's idea and he agreed with it that there should be 
on the committee no one who was a partisan or one who had expressed himself 
violently on political issues of the country. It was also the idea that there should 

be one or two retired Judges who would bring a judicial mind to bear on the 

country’s problems. Sir Tej Bahadur had received replies from two or three persone 
who had been approached. He had good reasons ‘to believe that Dr. Ambedkai 
would be able to help with advice and suggestions, though of course because of hie 
official position, he would not be on the committee, 

Sir Tej Bahadur had one or two European names before him, and, if thej 
were prepared to help the committee, he was willing to have them. 

In reply to a correspondent. Sir Tej Bahadur said it was his intention tc 

approach Mr. Jinnah in due course. 

The committee, as soon as it was constituted, would put itself into touch with 
every single leader of prominence in the country. Personally, he would not mind 
any rebuff; or anyone telling the committee : “You are nobody ; you have no goode 
to deliver.” It was entirely optional for any person to help the committee. 

It was the intention that every document placed before the committee should 
be published. The whole material, together with the committee's report, would b( 
before the country. 

The effort oi the committee would be to understand the views of each party 
act as a sort of a conciliation board by establishing contact with all parties and 
recommend some solution that they thought good on their own responsibility. 

“It would be open to each party to accept it wholly or partially or to reject it 
There is no question of failure or success. When the committee has done its work, 
it would be for the leaders of the different parties to consider whether at that stage 
they would not call a bigger conference— either an all-parties conference or i 
convention.” 

ISir Tej Bahadur Sapru said he had placed all these points before Mr. Gandhi 
and a provisional draft of the resolution now passed by the Standing Committee oi 
the Non-Party Conference was prepared. 

t^ir Tej Bahadur contradicted a report published in Delhi that the Viceroy ha( 
expressed tacit approval of this proposal. ‘‘I have had no correspondence with th( 
Viceroy for the last three months,” t5ir Tej Baliadur declared. The proposal hac 
nothing to do with the Viceroy or any other official, high or low. 

So far as the Government was concerned. Sir Tej Bahadur*B view was thai 
they should smooth the way of the committee by adopting a reasonable attitude tc 
any approach for information or statistics. But, he declared : “In order to smoott 
the way and create the proper atmosphere, it is very necessary that the Congrest 
leaders behind the bars should be let out, because I see no reason why they shoulc 
be kept there any longer.” He was, however, not putting this forward as a 
qua non'* 

His own view of the strength of the proposed committee was between fifteei 
and twenty members. 

Sir Tej Bahadur agreed with a press correspondent's suggestion that the basic 
conception of the committee was that the discussion of the communal and politics 
problem should be lifted from the partisan level to the scientific and judicial level. 

Giving an account of his earlier discusBions with Mr. Gandhi, Sir Tej Bahadui 
said that towards the end of October he wrote to the Mahatma and told him thai 
things were taking a rather dangerous turn. Sir Tej expressed regret at the use oi 
the phrase *clvil war’ in some of the speeches made following the breakdown of the 
Gandhi-Jinnah talks. 

“I am one of those who do not believe in a civil war or in the possibility of t 
civil war in this country,” declared Sir Tej Bahadur. 

He pointed out to Mr. Gandhi that several ))eople had suggested that the time 
had come for an All-Parties Conference ; he knew that Mr. Gandhi’s mind was 
running in that direction ; but in Sir Tej Bahadur’s view such a conference woulc 
not lead to any satisfactory results in the existing circumstances. 

Sir Tej Bahadur saw Mr. Gandhi early in November and in the course oi 
discussion Mr. Gandhi expressed himself against a convention, but there was one 
impresaion left in Sir Tej Bahadur’s mind at the end of the conversations. 
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“Having very freely exchanged views, I came to the conclusion that if there 
was one man amo^tg the 400 millions who was genuinely and sincerely anxious for 
a settlement it was Mahatma Gandhi. I shall maintain that in spite of any state- 
ment to the contrary.” 

With that impression he left Mr. Gandhi but as he was leaving, Mr. Gandhi 
asked him to give thought to the matter further and come back to Wardha. During 
the two or thiee hours that he was free. Sir Tej Bahadur tentatively srrived at the 
idea of the committee and went back to Mr. Gandhi and explained it to him. They 
discussed it at length and i^sir Toj was agreeably surprised that the suggestion found 
ready acceptaui*e on Mr. Gandhi’s part. 

The one condition on which Mr. Gandhi laid stress was that the members of 
this committee should not belong to any political party or have definitely committed 
themselves to any particular views since the break-down of the Bombay talks* 

Standing Committee — Allahabad — 3rd December 1944 

Statement on Political Situation 


The Standing Committee of the Non-Party Conference, which met at Allahabad 
on the 3rd December 1044 , Str Tej Bahadur Sapru presiding, issued the follow- 
ing statement on the general political situation in the country 

“The Standing Committee of the Non-Party Conference having considered the 
existing political situation desire to cull attention to some bf its outstanding features, 
In ptovinces such as Madras, Bombay, the United Provinces, the Central Provinces 
and Bihar for the last five years and more, there have been no Ministries and no 
legislatures and taxes have been levied and public expenditure incurred by Governors 
in the exercise of their all-embracing power under Boction 93 of the Government of 
India Act 1935. lo Orissa, ihe deadlock was broken for a short period but at the 
present moment there too, there is no legislature and therefore no Ministry. The 
&mmittee consider that the framers of the Act could never have contemplated that 
Section 9i which was really intended to cope with a temporary breakdown of the 
constitution, should be used and lemain in operation for such a length of time as 
five years cODtinuously. 

“The Committee regret to observe that they see no signs of any coming change 
in the policy of Hifi Majesty’s Government in this respect and they Kar that until 
the duration of the war, the end of which no one can yet see, the absoUite .lowers 
fnr the use of which no Governor is responsible to the people of his province may 
continue to be used indefinitely to the great and growing dissatisf action and resent- 
nient of the people. That there is general dissatisfaction and resentment and that it 
w been irrowing from year to year the Committee are prepared to alhrm emphati- 
The Committee further draw attention to the fact that vast post-war schemes 
involving huge financial commitments are being accepted with a view to their being 
mt into operation either immediately or after the war without their being submitted 
to the scrutiny of the legislatures where, representatives of the public would have 
an effective voice in sha])ing them and controlling their execution. Any Advisory 
Committees that have been set up or conferences which are held from time to lime 
cannot be a legitimate or effective substitute for the responsibility of the duly elected 

representatives of the legislatures on such important matters. Ibe people of this 

country are vitally interested in the development of industries, large »”d s®^lli 
communications, education, public health and other Bocia services and they feel hat 
on constitutional grounds they are obviously entitled to take pat- in the formation 
and execution of these big schemes affecting the hiture of this big country. 

“Bimilaily, the Committee draw attention to the fact that important decisions 
have been taken with regard to recruitment of the Indian Civil Service and the 
Indian police and milita^ officers are being employed in 

anv previous reference to or consultation with the legislatures. In the opinion of 
the Committee, the proportions fixed by the Lee Committee 

the recruitment of Europeans and Indians are already out of date and there does not 
Qaom tn be anv reason whv consistently with the aimlof Self-Government, the Services 
rbouMnorb^manTedby ln^^^^^^^ quaUficationa, rseru.tment from 

Europe being stopped without delay. 

Appeal To Provincial Legislators 

-The fact that some Ministries tendered their resignations in 1939. howsoever 
legrettibTe or open ^ criticism, cannot afford anj justificatton lor continuing for 

31 
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Buch a length of time the irresponsible and autocratic rule of Governors. In the 
opinion of the Committee, a constitutional form of Government should be restored 
in the provinces and steps to give effect to that should be taken without further 
loss of time. The Committee also appeal to the members of the suspended Legis- 
latures to show their readiness to resume responsibility and to accept as a working 
basis, the principle of Composite Governments wherever possible. In any case, if 
the members of the majority of the parties in the legislatures should decline to 
assume responsibility, they should agree to the members of minority parties 
assuming and carrying on as a temporary expedient the functions oi stable 
Government. 

Release of Congress Leaders 

“In the opinion of the Committee, the release of the members of the Working 
Committee of the Congress, who have been kept in detention since August 1942, 
without trial, will help to restore good feeling in the country, and the acceptance 
of this suggestion will also tend to strengthen the chances of the resumption of 
responsibility by the majority parties ana the settlement of differences between 
them and the minority parties in the legislatures. Besides, justice and fairness 
demand that they should not continue to be deprived any further of their freedom. 
The Committee also think that political situation has so materially changed that 
there can now be no reasonable fear of the revival of mass civil disobedience. 

The Committee note with deep regret that His Majesty *s Government still 
persist in the policy of doing nothing to change the character and constitutional 
status of the Central Government during the war. The Committee reiterate their 
belief that, even under the existing constitution, it is possible to so alter the 
the character and status of the Central Executive as to make it approximate to a 
National Government. In the opinion of the Committee, this end can be achieved 
without any great changes in the existing Act, Further, the Committee note with 
much regret that no practical steps have been taken by Government towards giving 
effect to pledges given in Parliament about Self-Government after the war. Much 
valuable time has been lost by this policy of inactivity which has only tended to 
foster a spirit of frustration and resentment among the people. If the pledge of 
Self-Government is to be translated into reality, steps should be taken now to 
achieve that end and not only the people but the Government must also play their 
appropriate parts in moving towards that end.” 


Punjab Aryan Provincial Conference 

Welcome Address — Lahore — 26th November 1944 

Beenes reminiscent of the Hyderabad Satyagraha days were witnessed at the 
Gurudutta Bhawan, Lahore on the 26th November 1944 when about 50.000 persons, 
men and women, young and old alike, expressed their condemnation of the Sind 
Government’s ban on the 14th chapter of the Satyarth Prakash and endorsed the 
decision to appoint a Council of Action under Mr. Ghemshyam Singh Gupta, Speaker, 
C. P. Assembly, who presided over the conference, by adopting unanimously a 
resolution moved by Mahatma Narayan Swann and seconded, amongst others bv 
R. B. Badri Das. * 

A huge gathering heard patiently, amidst unbounded enthusiasm, the speeches 
made by some of the most prominent Arya Samajists. These speeches, which wpre 
punctuated with enthusiastic slogans, were made at the Punjab Aryan Congress 
which was held under the joint auspices of the Anarkali and the Wachhowali Arya 
Bamajes at the Gurudutta Bhawan. 

This unity among the two sections of Arya Samaj at such a critical time was 
welcomed by the various speakers, Mahashey Khushal Chand, who was the Chair- 
man of the Reception Committee, said: “The first proof of our strength is that 
those who parted company 60 years back are united again and I can tell you that 
Khushal Chaud and Mahashey Krishan will embrace each other and work hand-in- 
hand and if need be and the time comes we will be in the same cell 
in the jail.” 

The main theme of the speeches was that the Arya Samajists’ present quarrel 
was not with the Muslim masses as such or with the British Government but they 
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were fighting against the communalism of the Muslim League and the Sind League 
Ministry. 

Lala Khushal Chand’s Address 

Lala Khushal Chanda Chairman of the Reception Committee, said that the 
Arya Samaj was being made a victim of the political game. He condemned the 
activities ot communists and said that though communism was dead in Russia its 
ghost was even now haunting young boys and girls in India. The Safyarth Prakash, 
he said, was written to tell the truth and spread it ; its great author had expressly 
stated the object of his writing by saying in the book that it was being written for 
the betterment of humanity and for distinguishing between truth and untruth. But 
nothing was to be forced on anyone for the object was to preach against evil. The 
great author of the book had said ; “Onr main object is to refrain from doing harm 
to anyone but help mutually.” 

L. Kushal Chand stated that the Satyarth Prakash influenced the life of Tolstoy 
who left Grihaath Ashram (family) and became a “Ban Prasthi.” Moulana Mohd. 
Ali had described it as a “great work of Bwami Dayanand.” Maulvi Moorad Ali had 
said: “Satyarth Prakash is the fountain of food,” The Nobel Prize Winner Mr. Ling, on 
studying the Satyarth Prakash, became a theist. The ban imposed by the Sind Govern- 
ment showed that for getting political power religious persecution could be done. The 
book had been read by crores of people during the last 62 years and not to speak 
of danger to peace never had even a prick been caused to anyone. I'he use of the 
Defence of India Rules for this purpose was political dishonesty and fraud being 
perpetrated upon the Muslim masses by the Sind Government. He had no doubt 
that the Arya Samaj would stand that attack. Would they dare use the Defence of 
India Rules against H. G. Wells’ Short History of the World or against the 
writings of W. Bedwell or the 150 European authors who had criticised Jslam and 
its principle ? The Defence of India Rules cannot kill the spirit Though the League 
Government was to blame and not the British Government but the weapon had been 
taken from the British Government’s armoury and, therefore, it was the duty of the 
Government of India to take immediate steps to heal this deep wound. 

Presidential Address 

Mr. Ghanshyam Singh Oupta then delivered his presidential address amidst loud 
cheers. In the course of his speech he said 

“The agitation against the “Satyarth Prakash” has been started by the Muslim 
League — an avowedly political organisation. In this very city, io first passed a 
resolution demanding proscription of the book. Having failed to get th^ response 
from the Central or Provincial Goveinments the League again pressed for it and this 
time at Karachi. The result was that the Muslim League Ministry of Sind obeyed 
the behests and banned the printing and publishing of Chapter XIV of the Satyarth 
Prakash. For this unwarranted and unprecedented measure the Sind Ministry has 
called in aid the Defence of India Rules. The Defence Rules were never intended to 
be used in this fashion of banning sacred books of any religion under the pretext 
of Law and Order. Law and Order was not disturbed for the last 70 years by the 
wide publication of the book. The Defence of India was not endangered for the past 
about 5 years that the war was going on. Suddenly the Muslim League resolution 
has made “Satyarth Prakash” dangerous for the Sind Government. The screen is so 
thin that it can deceive no body. It is the grossest misuse of the Defence of India 
Rules. It is clear to the poorest intellect that this attack on the relig ous liberties 
of Arya Samajists is based purely on political considerations and to serve political 
ends. What they can possibly be can only be guessed. 

“It would appear that this is a link in the chain of Pakistan Programme. 
Among the opponents of Pakistan, the most uncompromising are the Sikhs and the 
Arya Samajists. The Muslim League and its leaders are apparently trying to eajole 
and entrap the former and crush the latter, because of their belief that the Arya 
Samajists cannot be cajoled or entrapped and the brave Sikhs cannot be crushed. 
It is devoutly hoped that the leaders of the great Sikh community will understand 
the game and refuse to be cajoled. I hope your iron determination will make it 
clear that it will not be an easy matter to crush the Arya Samaj either. But they 
are playing their game deftly. The Muslim League does not rely on its own 
strength for the purpose. They are anxious that the Arya Samaj be crushed into 
submission by the might of the British Government. Whatever one may say, I have 
not the least doubt that after the Arya Samaj has been dealt with, it will be 
time for the Muslim League to deal with the Sikhs and other Hindus and give 
them the foretaste of the Muslim League Government in their would-be Pakistan. 
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Religious tolerance will give place to religious bigotry and religious freedom to religious 
persecution. The history of the mediaeval period —of which your Punjab had more 
than enough share— will be repeated. If we fail to understand this essential thing 
from now, and become divided, it will be too late and our whole future will be doomed. 

Save India From Rbligiods Persecution 

“I would appeal to all right thinking persons, Hindus, Sikhs and Mohamedans 
and others, to unite and use ail their influence to save India from this religious 
persecution. Let every body realise that extracts can be quoted from any religious 
book to make it a ground in support of persecution and if such things are even 
once allowed, no religious minority will be safe any where. It is, therefore, up to 
all to fight the danger and maintain civilised Government and civilised life. 

'"I would also most humbly appeal to the British Government not to be a 
party to this very clear religious persecution of a very small minority like the Arya 
Samaj. The British Government have been following the policy of allowing religious 
freedom since the days of Queen Victoria’s memorable Proclamation and this age-long 
policy should be allowed to remain unimpaired. There is no substance in the 
allegation that law and order being a provincial subject, the whole respvinsibility lies 
with the Muslim League Government of Sind. British rule and British Govern- 
ment exist intact. No Provincial Government must be allowed to ostracise and 
resort to religious persecutions on the plea of law and order of a small minority. 
It may be stated at once that the quarrel of the Arya Samaj is not with our 
Muslim brethren and certainly not with the British Government. The demand 
against the 'Satyarth Prakash” has come from the Muslim League and the action 
has been taken by the Muslim League Ministry of Sind. Our grievance is, therefore, 
against the Muslim League. 

“I would in all humility utter a word of warning to the Muslim League. If 
there ever was a case for Pakistan that case has been knocked to the very bottom 
by this one act of the Muslim League Ministry. Even before we have full-fledged 
Pakistan we have got this foretaste of it. God only knows what will be in store 
for us if and when the Muslim League rules with their full religious fervour and 
complete religious intolerance in the different areas of their Pakistan. 

Pakistan— Child op Provincial Autonomy 

“This brings us to a constitutional question of a rather major importance. This 
religious persecution has come from the Provincial Government of Hind as it is to 
day and not from the contemplated Pakistan Government of Bind. Pakistan is as 
yet under contemplation and not in being. What should be the position of the 
Provinces vis a-vis the Centre ? I have no doubt in my mind that Pakistan is in a 
way the child of “Provincial Autonomy.” 

There can be no answer to the contention that if the provinces are to be autono- ■ 
mouB they have the liberty to federate or not to federate wherever and whenever they 
like. I hold the formulas of the “Provincial Autonomy and Federation” to one of the 
greatest dangeis of our time. The phrase is a misnomer to the conditions of our 
country. Our provinces are not the independent and sovereign Btates as in the 
U. S. A. Our provinces have been provinces subordinate to and deriving powers from 
the Centre. India has been one not only geographically but also politically and in 
all vital ways one, if not in past history at any rate for the last 150 years of the 
British rule. New “Provincial autonomy” and “Federation” want to cut this 
Bharativarsh into pieces and then again gather those pieces and join them. It is 
like cutting my body, hands, head, feet etc. and then again join them by aome 
magic. I feel that like my body, India will be dead in this process of dissection. 

“Those who have given their support to these two formulas must boldly retrace 
their steps and take a turn to proceed on the right path. It must be proclaimed 
from house tops that we are opposed to “Provincial Autonomy” and therefore to 
“Federation”. There is absolutely no other way to kill Pakistan. I hold Rajaji’s 
formula to be better that the current idea of “Provincial Autonomy.” Rajaji makes 
the districts and not the provinces as units. Tho whole question is, Tinder Bwaraj 
where should the sovereignty of the people reside ? I hold strongly that it should 
reside in the people of India as a whole and not separately in the inhabitants of the 
Provinces. The Provinces must derive their authority from and work as agents of 
the Centre. This is the only way to escape from religious and other sorts of perse- 
cution of the worst type, much more dangerous and all embracing than what was 
experienced in the mediaeval ages. 

“The Arya Bamaj will not rest until and unless this attack on religion is set 
right. In this I have no doubt that the Bamaj will receive help and support from 
right-thinking persons of all faiths and professions.” 
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Ban Condemned 
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“ “■ 

“This SMBIOU of the Punjab Aryan Oongreea expresees its feeling of deep 
resentment at the order of the Smd ( overnment banning the printing and pnbliZ 
ing of Chapter 14th of the halyarth PtekaBh under the Deftuce of India Rules on 
the pretext of prestTving public peace and safety. In the opinion of the Congress 
the action of the bind Government IS a fisgraiit abuse of the provisions of the 
Defence of India Kales and instead of preserving:; public peace and safety is sure to 
endanger them by increasing communal tension and bitterness. The said order has 
deeply injured the religious feelings not only of Arya Samajists but also of all 
Hindus and is disapproved even by right-minded Muslims. The Satyarth Prakash 
is a sacred book of the Arya Samajists and they look upon it with the same feeline 
of reverence as the followers of their religions do with regard to their own books 
and will never tolerate any interfirence thereof. ' 


“'Ihis Congress claiins that there is nothing in the Satyarth Prakash by way 
of criticism of other religions the like of which against contemporary religions and 
sects is not to be found m the sacred books of others The existence of such 
criticism in the Satyarth Prakash cannot be any ground for its mutilation and the 
Arya Samaj cannot allow it. Swanii Dayanand did not criticise other religiona 
with the object of unnecessarily ofiending the religious susceptibilitieB of their 
followers but with the sole object of sifting tiuth from untiuth. This session, 
therefore, strongly urges the Sind Government and the Government of India to put 
an end to the daily growing unrest and increasing communal bitterness by wirh- 
drawing the wholly uncalled for and unjust order of the provincial Government. 

‘•'I’hiR session of the provincial Aiyan Congress fully endorses the resolution 
dated the 19th November 1944, passed by the repiesentatives of Arya Samajes 
assembled at Delhi and expresses its complete confidence in the Committee of 
Action formed under the piesidentship of Shriyut Ghanshyam Singh Capta, Speaker 
C. P. Assembly and assures its leaders that the whole Arja Samajist world is at 
their back and will regard no secrifice too great to protect its religious rights. 

“This session appeals to the people to exercise self-restraint and give proof of 
their discipline and calls upon them to keep ready for the utmost sacrifice if and 
when deemed necessary*'. 

Moving the resolution, Mahatma Narayan Swami stated that ii Islam was a 
missionary religion as was claimed by its followers and its preachers could ciiticise 
other religions for asking others to embrace Islam, they should be prepared to hear 
ciiticism from others. If instead of meeting argument by argument the MiisliinB 
take rest rt to emergency laws or law courts that shows that they are unable to 


uphold their causci 


Withdraw Unjust Order 


The Muslim League Ministry in Sind by banning the 14th chapter of Satyarth 
Prakash had adopted a naive way and there would be every justification for the 
followers of other religions to demand the imposition of a similar ban or ask for 
the religious scripts of other religions being prescribed. He had no hesitation in 
saying that the Quran and the Bible contained criticism and condemnation of other 
religions In much more fantastic manner but no one had ever asked for the 
proscription of those books. He hoped that this unjust order would be withdrawn. 

A Political Stunt 


E» J5. Badri Das, President, Arya Pratinidhi Sabha, Punjao, expressed surprise 
over the action of the Sind Government. The war, he said, was being fought on 
the Eastern front of India and the dangers allied with the war were confined to 
the east. The need for ensuring safety had been felt in the west of India and the 
Sind Government had emplojed the Defence of India Rules. The Rai Bahadur 
described the ban as a political stunt of the Muslim League in order to secure the 
support of illiterate Muslim masses which was needed by the League and its leader. 
He had no doubt that all right thinking persons would condemn this game of the 
League. The Hindus were treated like that because they were regarded weak. But 
even the weak would not tolerate any inteference in their religion. 

Mr, Keshab Chander, General Secretary of the All-India Hindu Mahasabha, 
supporting the resol utiou said that the Satyarth Prakash was like the Sun which 
never sets. The Hindus were being crushed in Sind in all spheres of life. The 
ban on the Satyarth Prakash would prove the last straw in the camePa back. The 
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Satyarth Prakash was the soul of Arya Samaj. He aaked the Arya youth to get 
ready to break the rock of Mualim League communaliam. He declared full support 
of the Hindu Mahasabba in their struggle to protect the Batyarth Prakash. 

Swami Bhagwata Nand, head of the Niranjani Akhara, Hardwar (organisa- 
tion of 50 lakhs of Sadhus), lending his support to the resolution, said that he and 
his followers had been actuated to lend their support to the movement not out of 
any malice. The Satyarth Prakash did not contain any attacks on any religion 
though it contained criticism of bad customs in other religions. That was the 
right of every one if be was the upholder of truth. Satyarth Prakash was not a 
a book written by an individual but by a Rishi who had brought a new message 
to the world. The Kishi had written the book with the best of intentions and it 
was a collection of blooming roses. 

The leader of the Sadhus declared that he and those with him would shed 
their last drop of blood to protect and keep the Satyarth Prakash intact and they 
would let no one, not to say of banning a chapter, delete even a word from the 
book written by one of them, a Sanyaei who had faith in the Vedas. 

The leader of the Sadhu Mandal declared, amidst loud applause, ‘T promise 
before ‘Janta’ and *Janardhan* (people and God) on behalf of the Sadhu Mandal 
that if the ban is not withdrawn, we, Sadhus, who are preachers of non-violence 
and Sbanti, would be in the vanguard of those who would have this injustice ended 
and we would not be found wanting and God willing success will be ours.” 

Pandit Gyayi Chand appealed to the Aryan Youth to be ready, for the moment 
of trial had come. 

Swami Satyanand, the renowned Sanyasi, speaking on the resolution said that 
the Sind order against the Satyarth Prakash in the name of public safety was 
nothing but an attempt on the part of the Ministry to prolong its days. The 
Satyarth Prakash had in no way hampered the war effort of the Sind Muslim 
League Ministry in which that Ministry seemed to be actually engaged. The 
Swami added: ‘‘Let it be known that the Arya Samajists respect the Satyarth 
Prakash and hold it as high as the Christians hold the Bible and the Muslims 
hold the Quoran'^ He appealed to the Arya Samajists to lend their full support to 
Mr. Ghanshyam Singh Gupta in whatever lead he might give. 

Swami Ramananda, General Secretary of the Niranjani Akhara, declared full 
support to the Sadhu Mabdal. 

Rajput’s Resolve 

Pandit Murari Lai brought a message from the Rajputs of Hariana Prant 
(Rohtak, Hissar Districts etc.) saying that those brave men, who had helped the 
Government in the two ways and were at present serving in the army, would join 
the Satyagraha movement to protect the Satyarth Prakash. 

L. Brtj Lai, speaking on behalf of the Punjab Hindu Vigilance Board, said 
that the Arya Samaj had lived a life of struggle and he had no doubt that the 
Arya Samaj would stand any trial. The present struggle, he said, was neither 
against the British Government nor against the Muslims as a whole but against 
the Muslim League Ministry of Sind. 

Principal Dewan Chand, speaking, said that they could not play with history. 
An attempt was being made today to base politics on the religion. In Europe 
religion had been banished from politics and the last country to do so was Turkey. 
Nation and nationality were two different things, for, as in Russia, there are a large 
number of nationalities but there is one nation. He wanted, as preached by Swami 
Dayanand, to keep religion and politics separate. If that was done it would end so 
many ills and evils. 

Habijan’b Support 

Mahashe Satyapal Bhikhshu supported the resolution on behalf of the 
Harijans when, he said, Satyarth Prakash gave a status to the Harijans. 

Ft. Narendra of Hyderabad, Deccan, supporting the resolution said that the 
Muslim League in Sind has, by placing the ban, signed its own death-warrant. 

Pandit Budh Dev, speaking on the resolution, said that the present fight would 
be between the truth on which Arya Samaj was standing and the cowardice 
repres nted by the Muslim League. 

The resolution was passed unanimously amidst shouts of ’'Satyarth Prakash 
Aroar Rahe”. 

Mr. Ohanshyam Singh Gupta, in his concluding remarks, said that Mr. Jinnah 
and the League seemed to think the Arya Samajists as staunch Hindus and the 
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SikhB vere regarded by Mr. Jinnah as tbe only stambling block in their way. 
Mr. Gupta read out a news item from Delhi in which Mr. Jinnah had expressed 
Buch views. Mr. Gupta wanted to add that the Arya Samajists were also an 
equally strong stumbling block in the way of Pakistan. Mr. Ghanshyam Singh 
said that by temperament he was peace-loving and was not excitable. He would 
do his best to let this spark not grow into a big hre. He wanted them to have 
stout and enthusiastic hearts but cool heads. In case, however, if he would not 
succeed in doing so, the responsibility of any conflagration and the misfortune 
would not be his or that of his Committee of Action or of the Arya Samaj but that 
of the Sind Government and even of the British Government if it would not 
intervene. Mr. Gupta said that be was not appealing for funds or men because he 
wanted to settle the dispute by negotiations, if possible. The present struggle was 
not only between the Arya Samaj but between the League and all those who stand 
for religious freedom for all. He appealed to the brave Sikhs to realise the 
significance of this move. For if today the Muslim League succeeded in their crusade 
againsi the Arya Samajists their next attack would be against the brave Sikhs. 
Mr. Ghanshyam Singh expressed the confidence that the Arya Samaj would not be 
found wanting when the time for trial came The Congress concluded in 
the midst of great enthusiasm and slogans of *‘Satyarth Prakash Amar Kahe”. 


The Punjab Students' Conference 

Open Session-'Ludhiana — 11th November 1944 

The Welcome Address 

The open session of the Punjab Students^ Conference commenced at Ludhiana 
on the 11th November 1944 in the well decorated Pandal of the Punjab Provincial 
Hindu Conference. About 5,000 people, including a large number of students from 
various districts of the province, participated in the conference. 

Master Lachhman Das, President of the Reception Committee of tbe Con- 
ference, in the course of his address, said : — 

“The Anglo-Muslim Alliance, to crush and cribble the Hindus, and the Muslim 
appeasement policy of the Congress are directly responsible for the existence of the 
Hindu Mahasabha. How the economic, social and national life of the Hindus is 
being constantly deteriorated by pseudo-nationals and anti-nationals, is no longer a 
secret to the Hindu. Their very existence is becoming unsafe in the country in 
general and in the Muslim majority provinces in particular. Murders, dacoities and 
abductions of Hindus are common occurrences in Sind and the Frontier Provinces. 
It has become a sin to be Hindu in these Muslim majority provinces. Merit has so 
much been replaced by communalism that an accident of birth is considered to be 
a merit or demerit to attain education and service. Many first division Hindu 
students are refused admission, while even third division Muslim students are 
accepted in the science, medical, engineering and training colleges of the Punjab, for 
the simple reason that the former have unfortunately been Hindus and latter have 
the advantage of having their birth in Muslim families.” 

Presidential Address 

Mr. F. G. Deshpande, in the course of his Presidential address to the Con- 
ference, said : — 

“For the last four mouths C. R. Formula and Gandhi ji's talk with Jinnah have 
held the entire field of Indian Politics. The students have to study the communal 
problem and exactly understand its implications. The communal problem does exist 
in India. Its roots lie in the teachings of Islam which calls upon its followers to 
regard themselves as aliens in their own country as soon as they embrace Islam. 
Past history of India has also its share in the shaping of communal problem. 1 do 
not believe as the Congress does that Muslims and Hindus have completely blended 
themselves into one nation or that they are in the process of doing so. Though 
blood of our own blood and flesh of our own flesh, Indian Muslims have repudiated 
Hindu Nationhood. We have to bear in mind that the Muslim minority is not a 
national minority but a religious minority. 
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“At every stage we have found that the British Government has tried to convert 
the fight between the British and the Indians into a fight between Hindus and 
Mussalmans. Mussalmans have been an unfailing ally in this game and the Hindus 
have also unconsciously been caught into the trap. Many honest Hindus have 
believed along with Prof. Coupland that “the path to freedom no longer lies through 
a struggle with the British Government but through a settlement among themselves*’. 
The real obstacle to^ Indian freedom in not so much the genuine communal problem, 
nor the Muslim alliance with the British for checking the Indian progress under 
the pretext of Muslim Rights but the belief of the Hindus that the problem of 
India’s freedom would be solved as soon as the aitificial communal problem created 
by the Britishers is solved. 

“When Mr. Jinnah declared that Mussalmans are a nation by themselves and 
the national pride of Muslims cannot be satisfied unless Muslim Sovereign States 
are carved out of India which would be the homelands of Indian Muslims, a largo 
number of Indian Nationalists, who upto this time believed in the dictum of “No 
Swarajya without Hindu-Muslim Unity” saw that there is no common ground on 
which the edifice of Hindu-Muslim Unity can be built. They realized that there 
cannot be Hindu-Muslim unity as long as the third power is there. ‘^Hindu-Muslim 
unity will follow Independence and not precede it” were the words. But my 
Communist friends and^ Our worthy leader Mr. C. Rajagopalachariar who have 
infinite faith in the good intentions of the British believed and still believe that as 
soon as Hindus and Muslima unite the paradise of Swaraj would be regained. Afid 
now we find that even Gandhi ji who was the greatest critic of Pakistan scheme has 
come forward to bless it. ^ The Britishers have been successful in their strategy. 
The world would now believe that the problem in India is not a struggle between 
the Indian and the British but it is a problom of settlement between Hindus and 
Mussalmans. 

Muslim Ministers' Misdeeds 

“Rejection of the Federal part of the Government of India Act 1935 was the 
greatest blunder we ever made. Revival of that part of the Act is the first act of the 
solution of the communal problem. We have seen what havoc was wrought by the 
Communal Award in Bengal, the Punjab, bind and N. W. F. The Dacca and 
Siikkur Riots and Famine in Bengal have already demonstrated what can be the 
effects on the province of a communally-ridden Ministry. The recent ban on Satyarth 
Prakash is also an instance of the Muslim Rule. If the Ministers are allowed to sit 
in judgment upon the Scriptures of other communities, what would be result ? The 
Quoran, which has been responsible for the bloodiest of wars and the cruellest of 
atrocities will not come out very well in this game. After experience of Provincial 
Autonomy and Communal Award for seven years, our coucluHion ought to be that 
the Centre must have the power to control the ppvinces. Our model ought to be 
Canada which after the experience of Civil War in U. S. A. curtailed the powers of 
the federal units to a large extent. U. S. S. R. is also anoth r instance where 
extensive powers are vested in Federal Government. The separate electorates have 
strengthened the hands of the fanatic communalists among Miisalmans and made the 
existence of the Nationalist Muslims impossible. The Communal Award has given the 
Muslims in the Punjab and Bengal statutory majorities. And we have seen what 
harm the Muslim Ministries are capable of doing. 

The Federation should come into existence immediately, the Federal Govern- 
ment’s powers so far as the protection of minorities is concerntd should be increased, 
the separate electorates ought to be abolished and the Communal Award must be* 
immediately withdrawn and in its place a scheme by which all the communities will 
get representations both in the Federal Government and the Provincial Government 
strictly on population basis ought to be substituted. 

Gandhiji And *‘0. R.” Formula 

“It is argued that even if the ‘‘C.R.” Formula does not solve the Communal 
Problem and even though it militates against our ideal of Akhand Hindustan that 
is the only way of achieving Indian Freedom. At fc^evagram I questioned Rajaji 
whether he seriously believed that the Britishers would at once grant us freedom as 
soon as Gandhiji and Jinnah agreed. Mr. C.R. grew serious and said, “My friend, do 
not be uncharitable to me. I never said that India would be at once free.” I 
further asked : “In how man^r years we would be free ? Within one year, two years 
hundred years? You are asking me to sacrifice the integrity of my country. I have 
every right to ask you when would we get independence for which we are paying 
such a high price.” Mr. Rajagopalachariar had no answer to give. Mahatma Gandhi 
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also was aske.'i “Whether he really believed that 0. R. Formula would brin*? about 
communal sotfcleraent". His answer was in the nej^adve, Ha was further asked 
“whether the formula would take us nearer our goal of Independenca” and his answer 
was not in the atlirmative He was then finally questioned : “Why is he sponsoring 
a scheme which would bring ruin to our country" and in his usual way he answer- 
ed : “Believing as I do in non-violence, I do not see any other way and 1 have faith 
that this would ultimately do good to both Musilraaus and Hindus”, 


The All India Students* Federation 

8th Session — Calcutta — 28th December 1944 

Mrs. Naidu’a Call to Students 

“I would fifty to membciB of the Federation, to non-mombers of the Federation 
and also to the younger generation to whom my voice may reach . why quairel over 
words ? 'rhose nic more hlogariB. Why not take the reality ot the Hituaiion of your 
own country and the vvoild situation, i nd create couditions of fieedom tor your own 
country in the right perspective, so that your country will fullil vour dream of taking 
its own noble place in the international federation of V' i 

Afrs Scnojnii N<iidu, uddiesfiing the 8th Annual bession of the All India k. Indents 
lUeratiou at the .Matiomedali Park, Calcutta on the 28th December 1944. made a 
pas innate call to the youths of the country to close up their ranko and dilieienees 
fnr winning ihi tuedom oi their motherland. , ,, i 

The Cui\fer-‘nce was piefaided over by Prof. Dhurjati Prasad Mahhcr/i and was 
nnened bv Dr i>. C. Hoy, More than one thousand delegates fzom all puits of India 
attemUvi the hChSiou. The paudal which was decongoi. with 

portraits of Mab^«tnia (4andhi. Maulaua Azad, Mr. M, A. Jiniifth. 1 undit Jawhar al 

thrniHamls of (it legali 8 and visitors. ^ i ,a 

Mrs h(ndu said that one thing that she would say to the vast audu .,ce and 
she ho >f(i ami bell. v,d and she was right in believing that many of llHir coiuiades 
whowere not nuniheis of the Federation were present at the meeting-that there 
was no gntt in hu hetiit between members of one youth assoeiatioi) and » ®J’ 

rCof the mumi Irsgcdies of hei life had been the conseionsmss Ih-, the y mnger 
^e"o?f.tion was milling itself even with the follies of the nlde, gem i« ion. Jo ber 
it seemed iuereddile that when the youth, which with all Us Hphndnl dr.i.mB, all its 
uiihmiicd t-owciB and npporiuniiles should be marching forward jo' hing 
wards the destined goal, they should be wasting Iheir time In putting then ‘|“am8 
h-e nnt lookin" foi ward but by looking sideways to each other, hhe had been, said she 

5 ZwudfidiitrelTlhan^^^^^^ Jam (Go"to hdTb ’nut she 

the hope of the world. 

Quarrel over Words 
'therefore, feeling for the younpr 

towards her roBponfiibihiy. 1 feel, said she, has n.^ g ^ ^ 


felt an agony 
set BO bad au 

lOwaruB uci ^ titnf thpv tti fi stcened in 

example, so suicidal an example to I ^^^rrels that they quarrel over mere 

quarrels, in internecine group says: 

words ^ f, Ffv Blit not 

••We say .t is not a peoples war. want to tell you this; 

know who are you, and they do not know fLg alogans-no maiirr how 

Why this qnairel over nobody else s delaying the dav of freedom 

noble and insiuring they may be. By - ^ ^ membeis of it'O Federation, to 
and redemption of our own country. 1 wool S generat"’n to whom my 

». uk. .b. 
32 
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reality of the situation of your own country and the world situation, and so create con- 
ditions of freedom for your own country m the ri^^ht perspective, so that your country 
will fulfil your dream of taking its own noble place in the international federation of 
of the world.” 

Do you think that one section of the students merely by putting up paper 
barriers is going to do this ? Do you think the other section 
standing on the other side of the paper barrier and crying “no, no, 
and no” are fulfilling their duties ? I say ‘No’. “You are wasting 
energy that is given to you for the dedication ot service to your country and to the 
freedom of your country, to the world. Remember that neither one side nor 
another — one which is so international that it cannot remember a place called 
India except when it looks at the map of India, and the other which is so national 
that it does not know any other country beyond the Himalayas — can do it. Both 
are exceedingly wrong, both are exceedingly ignorant, both aie exceedingly foolish. 
Because India — the great India— is in herself a miuiatiiro of the entire i»rob!em of 
the human race. Your perspective must be right. You must lemember that it is 
not by copying another that you will win your place in the woiid. You marvel at 
Russian heroism. Is there anybody who does not marvel at their heroism ? But 
you must emulate the example of the solidarity and unity with which ihoy stood in 
the face of danger. By emulating them, by emulating the solidarity of that countiy 
you can bring freedom. “On the other hand, those who btlievo that Indm is for 
Indians and nothing but Indians they are betraying the gonins of India which has 
always been universal. The right perspective is this: ‘Our India is doan-trodden ; 
our India is in the grip of poverty and pestilence, our India is torn asunder by 
feuds and factions: our India is d<‘humani8ed by generations of enslavLunent *, the 
freedom of our India is a living entity but not isolated entity in the world. We 
have to create conditions of our freedom. 

How TO Forge Unity 

“You shout : Congress-League unity. Do not use words cheaply. Unity — 
how ? You cannot bring unity fiom the top of mountain. It is you and 1 in our 
daily knowledge of one another, in our appieciation ot one anothers cidiuje, which 
expicBBCB the soul of the community, only by building up that content can you 
expect any unity between Hindus and Muslims. Do not say : Oh, well, look at 
the map of India — heie is Hindu India and here is MusHm India. It is not the 
leaders who can create unity. It is not the generals who win the battle. Hundreds 
of Natioleons cannot achieve a victory, unless his army is brave and biyal. Cheate 
the substance of unity. fSee that your unity does not mean paper unity. Unity 
comes on a recognition ot individual and communiiy rights of every se^dion If the 
maiority lecognises the light of the minority, the minoiity must also recognise its 
duties and lesponsihilities. Unit> cannot be one-Hulcd. ft must be all-round and 
comprehensive, and can only come whether, ]»olitically, socially or otherwise, by the 
most scrupulous standards of justice and equity to which attwwaids you may add 
large measure of generosity that lies in your power That is the fundamental 
meaning of political unity. Why then, to-day, asked Mrs. Naidu, uhen they were 
almost on the threshold of realisation of Boracthing that they wanted, did they 
stand divided and disloyal to thembelves ? 'I’hat was her point. “Close up your 
ranks— that was her call.” If they had diflcrciice in personal convictions who were 
there to change those convictions ? But in a battle, in a war of liberation all 
personal convictions and prejudices did not matter. 'I bey could fight out thowe 
things in days of victory. Ihey must fight shoulder to shoulder iires]iective of 
whether they liked or not their neighbours. They must be impeisonal in battle. 

Dr. B. C. Roy’s Address 

Inaugurating the conference Dr. B. C, Boy, on behalf of the students of his 
generation who were passing out, extended welcome to the youths of the new 
generation, a welcome of the past to the future. He welcomed them not because 
they belonged to one party or other, they believed in one dogma or one programme 
or the other but because they were students from all parts ot the country meeting 
for the purpose of discussing the best method ot some of the lundamental problems 
of human existence. Enumerating the problems now facing the world everywhere, 
Dr. Roy said that they were five in number. Want was the first, disease was the 
second, squalor was the third, ignorance was the fourth and idleness was the fifth. 
While discussing these problems they must not loose sight of the fact that the 
youth’s fundamental duty was the service to mankind. In removing all these 
disadvantages there need be no distinction between persons belonging to one 
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province and another, one race as against the other. The problem was common to 
humanity. 

President’s Address 

Prof. Dhurjati Prasad Mukerji, who presided, referred to the intellectual, 
moral and cultural disintegration that had been eating into the vitals of the 
student body of the present generation. There were fratricidal war between multi- 
farious groups of students. Slogan shoniing, heresy hunti/.g, tiaitor baiting, 
according to him, had been the chief pie-occunation of the Indian youth of the 
day. The students had bidden adieu to the older generation. He warned them 
that if the young take this state of things as given, they were nothing better 
than primitives. Continuing, Mr. Mukerji said that the students' movement in 
India suffered from the defect timt it had inherited fiom the political problem. 
Politics formed a largo segment of life, but they were not the whole of life. The 
youth had problems j)eculiar to ihemselvts, and national problems for them 
must be related to such problems from the apex to the base. The first 
problem, according to the President, was that the Indian youth, i e., between 
15 and 40 constituting as they did a bare 30% or less of the entire Indian population 
formed the ‘"sociological minority” as compared with Soviet Russia and other 
countries. In his oi)inion, the vitality of a society, its capacity for progressive action, 
its pronoriesH to new idea and its fervour for pr:*gre8sive action depended upon the 
ratio of its youth to the sum of the children and ag< d. The faetois that were mainly 
responsible for this state of aflairs viere maternal mojtulity, disease and spidemics, 
each one of which should bo etfectively controiled. t)nce they w"re rightly tackled, 
the sociological minority would bo converted into a majoiity with all that it meant 
in the way of better and adventurous life. The pioeess involved a whole-hearted co- 
oiieration with the aims and objects of Kasturba Memniml Fund and similar societies. 
Jn the second place, Prof. Mukorji felt that the >outli rn hucIi were not (u^izens hut 
marginal beings. On the one side of them there waw tlit* family coutiol iiul on the 
other the uncertainties of the world, anaichie and niicontiolicd. Tbe Indian youth 
hovers between a world that was dead and another that was nirnid to be born. The 
pioblem of the youth therefore was to cure the unrealities of being on the margin for 
which they were to look ahead and transform the anarchic future into conciele possi- 
bilities. 'Ihirdly, there was the problem for declanng the student community on a 
platform in which there would be no diffo»^ence of opinion. 

The President concluded with a fervent appeal tor the unification of the youth 
of India on the basis of these lowest common multiples of then problems which 
formed the authentic term for the rcdefination of democracy suitable to the Indian 
youth to-day. 

Resolutions — 2nd Day — Calcutta — 29th December 1944 

The Federation having a membership of 7C000 met for its second day’s sitting 
to-day and passed a icsolution demanding that “the death sentence passed on 15 
Ohimui and Asthi political convicts bo commuted immediately.” 

Another resolution which was earned amidst shouts of ‘•Release our leader'', 
read as follows: ‘‘The All India Btuden is’ Conference reiterates the nuiveisal demand 
for the immediate and unconditional release of the members of the Congress Woiking 
Committee. It condemns the continued detention of other political prisoners with- 
out any trial and demands their release. 

‘‘This Conference further demands the release of all student dotcinis, hundreds 
of whom are still in jail and also demand the withdrawal of restrictions imposed on 
the students in the form of externmeut and internment orders. 

“The Conference appeals to all those students outside AlHF for joint action for 
the release of Congress leaders and others political detenus.” 

At the outset a resolution condoling the deaths of India's prominent leaders 
during the last one year war passed. 

Failure of Unity Talks 

On political situation the conference passed the following lesolution which was 
moved by a Bengal delegate; The Conference regrets that the Gandhi-Jinnah talks 
did not result in a united front to win power for the Indian people. 

“It deplores the growing spirit of partisanship and intolerance which is driving 
many followers of the Congress and the Muslim League to question the good faith 
of either organisation, and to deny the very need for Congress-League agreement, 
^uch mutual recriminations tantamount only to play into the hands of the Bxitish 
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Government which denies demands of both organisations and refuses to part 
with power, 

“It appeals to all sections of students to discuss dispassionately the viewpoint 
of the two organisations as revealed in the talks and strive to evolve a common 
outlook as the basis of another meeting of Gandhiji and Mr. Jinnah to reach 
final agreement. In this way we alone compel the Biitish Government to release the 
Congress leaders end make way for a provisional National Government whicn will 
check famine and epidemics, draw India wholeheartedly into the war of final destruc- 
tion of fascism in Asia and take us forward to India’s freedom.” 

A delegate from U. P. moved an amendment to the clause dealing with ‘‘peoples 
war”. He said they had been talking of unity among students. He had some 
consultation with leaders of a rival organisation and his impiession was that if his 
amendment was carried all the differences would vanish and a united front of the 
students of India would be released. 

The Bengal delegate who proposed the original resolution opposed the amend- 
ment. It was said on his behalf that if this amendment was cairied the whole 
resolution would become meaningless. 

When put to vote, there were four delegates who supported the amendment, the 
rest opiiosing it The original resolution was carried. 

Dr. Nahnal.sha Sanynl, Chief Whip of the Congress Parliamentary Party, 
Bengal, addiessed the students asking them to sink their differences and piesent a 
united front. He said there was a feeling among certain sections of Htudents in Bengal 
that meinheiH of a particular political organisation had adopted certain slogans that 
looked like helping the imperialist war. The result had been that there was a definite 
attempt made by some to have certain groups organised to crush the other group. 
Whenver he could Dr. J^anyal had resisted the formation of any such rival orga- 
nisation. Congress should be a platform, Dr. Sanyal said, and not a paity. Under 
the big canoj^y of the Congress there could and should develop organisations and 
parties with difierent ideologies having the common background of India’s 
independence. It was a mistake to try to reduce Congress into an organisation 
dominated by a coterie. 

Addressing the members of the A.T.S.F. Dr. Banyal said : ‘‘My Ri>peal to you 
would be: Examine new ideas and organisations in the light for uniting all section 
for the common good. Mere resolutions on unity would not be of much avail unless 
you understand the ibsues which are barriers to unity. The greatest barrier to unity is 
that we have ingredients in us which make us feel that our path is light and everyone 
else’s is wrong. ‘If Bwaraj comes through me let it come. Otherwise I do not care’ 
If that psychology prevails mere lip sympathy to the cause of unity will hardly be 
of any avail. 1 appeal to you to see that everyone has an opportunity of expressing 
fully and fairly his views however wild, however unpalatable such views may appear 
to you for the time being. 

Dr. Sanyal concluded; “I hope intolerance of to-day will give place to brother- 
hood and understanding lo-morrow. I believe in the essential detriminntion of the 
younger generation to create something new, something glorious, something in which 
not merely the present generation will be proud but the future generations would 
be glorious. And I expect you will conduct yourself in a manner so that glory, that 
pride may be ours.” 


The Associated Chambers of Commerce 

Annual Session — Calcutta — 14th. December 1944 

Presidential Address 

Mr K, W, Mealivg, in his Presidential Address to the annual general meeting 
of the Associated Chambers of Commerce of India held in Calcutta on the 14th. 
December 1944, said that the British commercial community in India had all along 
supported His Majesty’s Government in its policy of sound and progressive consti- 
tutional advance with the determination of leading the country to the proper ful- 
filment of its aspirations to Self-Government. 

‘'Had this disastrous war not taken place, and had Indian political parties so 
desired”, ho said, ‘the further four gears’ experience of provincial autonomy and 
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the great endeavouia made by Lord Linlithgow might by now have resnlted in the 
implementation of the second part of the Government of India Act, and a Federation 
might have come into being, a Federation of all India, including the Indian States, 
so balanced as to prevent the exeicise of dictatorship by any one party and to 
ensure a chance for the working of democracy.*' 

“It may be,’’ Mr. Mealing continued, “that the present political cleavage 
between the two major communities may induce them to study again the provisions 
of the I9:i5 Act which was after all, the carefully considered outcome of a progres- 
sive policy embracing the Simon Report, three Round Table Conferences and a 
joint Committee, including representatives of both Houses of Parliament On the 
other ha!id, the plan put forward by Sir Stafford Cnpps on behalf of the British 
Government still stands. The time for putting it into effect draws every day nearer 
and seems likely to be upon us before the m»ijor Indian political parties have even 
found any common ground for discussion.” 

Mr. Mealing emphasised that political issues were of great moment, firstly, 
because great programmes of post-war develo])ment should have the support of all 
parties and the assistance of the best brains, and, secondly, because, looking to the 
future the part that India would play in the post-war world must depend largely 
upon her own internal unity and understanding. 

India— A Major World Factory 

“India,” Mr. Mealing said, by geographical situation and by population forms 
a major factor of world, and the attitude of the rest of the world towards India 
will be of equal importance. The political health of India is of vital impoitaiice 
to US all, for an India which endeavours to pursue a policy of isolation, or which 
fails to i-t’ceive its share of co-operation from the rest of the world, cannot fail to 
be the subject, and possibly the cause, of disaster’’ 

Alluding to post-war reconstruction, Mr, Mealing said that the British 
commercial community would be happy to offer such co-operation as it might be 
possible in post-war planning. “It must, I fear, be anticipated,” he said, “that 
some interests will desire to shape industrial planning with greater regard for their 
own bent fit than that of the country, and that political and racial slogans will be 
used to that end. I trust such a policy will not prevail as it can only stultify 
efficiency and progress towards sound industrial development.” 

Mr. Mealing said that one of the principal factors to be consic^ared in connec- 
tion with the future of the country, as related to economic peace and resperity, 
was the qiisstiou of population reaching 5oO million. Within the next two or three 
decades, accoiding to an estimate, should not be regarded with equanimity from 
any point of view at all. 

Mr. Mealing paid a tribute to the Government of India for their successful 
endeavour in checking the inflationary tendency, which was rapidly becoming a 
grave menace last year. Observing that one of the principal factors in the infla- 
tionary trend was the food situation in 1942, Mr. Mealing referred to how the food 
crisis had been dealt with and said though there was cause for congratulation in 
what had been achieved, the difficult problems of pries fixation, fair both to the 
grower and the consumer, and of quality had yet to be faced. 

Stressing the need for improvement in rail transport, Mr. Mealing said that 
the conditions for all classes of passenger traflic, including United Nations per- 
sonnel on duty or on leave presented the greatest dilBculty and discomfort. 

Turning to the coal shortage and the measures taken by Government to meet 
it, he remarked that progress had been hampered by unnecessary delay in setting 
up an organisation to procure essential mining equipment frona overseas, these 
delays being to some extent due to lack of appreciation of the importance of the 
Indian coal industry at home. 

Liquidation of Sterling Balances 

Alluding to the question of sterling balances, Mr Mealing expressed the hope 
that when the time came to negotiate the basis of a settlement, India’s represen- 
tatives would be guided by the real long-term interest of the country apart from 
all political considerations so that the very manner of liquidation would be bene- 
ficial to India itself. 

Reviewing the war situation, Mr. Mealing said: '‘In our gratitude for the 
victories of to-day we must remember that the foundations of these victories were 
laid in the dark days — the shield which guarded us on the seas and the air when 
the British Empire stood alone in 1940, the thin shield which guarded India in the 
Middle East under your Excellency’s Command and ultimately achieved resounding 
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victory in that theatre and the tired troops who guarded India under the incredible 
difficultiee of 1942 and 1943.” 

H. E. Viceroy's Address 

H, E, Lord Wavell delivering his addreea said : 

1 thank you and the Aseociated Chambers of Commerce for your cordial wel- 
come. I congratulate you, Mr. President, on the clear and thoughtful way in which 
you have dealt with India’s current problems. I appreciate that you have handed to 
myself and to some of my colleagues in the Government, I will not say bouquets, 
but at least one or two pleasant little button holes, which we shall be glad to accept 


ana to wtim. 

My first year as Viceroy has been a strenuous one and T am afraid, I see little 
sign of the second being less so. My staff inform me that, since taking over on the 
20th October, 1943, 1 have spent the equivalent of nearly 20 weeks away from Delhi 
on tour, and have travelled well over 30,000 miles. I have visited all the provinces 
at least once and some of them two or three times. 

1 regret that, in the present conditions it is still impossible for me to take the 
Viceroy’s usual Winter stay of some weeks in Calcutta. My house is, as you know, 
occupied for war purposes : and the demands of war-time administration are so 
intense, that it is not possible to be away long from the Centre at one time. I hope, 
however, that frequent short vistis have enabled me to keep in touch with Calcutta 


anu . 

I join with the President in welcoming His Excellency Mr. Casey, to his first 
meeting of the Associated (’hambers. Mr. Casey has had a brilliant rccoid in Aus- 
tralia, the United States and the Middle East and the wide k^o\^ ledge and experi- 
ence he has gathered made him a most happy choice for the Governorship of Bengal 
during these dillicult times. 1 am sure, you have all realised the value of his energy 
and imagination in all branches of the administration. 


Tribute to British Forces 


I do not propose to say a great deal regarding the war. You can all see for 
yourselves how well that is going, and your President has given us a summary of its 
victorious course during the last year. I must say, however that I nonce, with a 
little regret, that he began with what he called “the almost incredible feats of the 
Hnssian armies.” I yield to no one in my admiration of the Kussian Army, which 
I have known well tor many years, and ot its achievements; but in this gatheiing, 
let US not be too modest about our own performances. I should like to put these 
in the foreground, and in the present tense rather than in the past, {r'urely. if there 
evei was a feat of arms which might be called incredible, it was the landing on the 
Normandy coast, the great victory over the flower of the German Army, and the 
liberation of the whole of France and Belgium in such a surprisingfy short time. 
1 have read much of war, and have seen a little, and I am certain that tins will go 
down to histoiy as one of the very greatest military achievements of all time. And 
in that achievement the Biitish Fleet, the British Air Force, and the British and 
Canadian land forces played an outstanding part. We do not know the respective 
share in planning this gieat battle, nor is there any need that we should. It was a 
combined British, Dominion and American plan ; and surely, must have been the 
finest piece of detailed planning in military history. It was staged from Biitish soil 
and British ports ; and in the subsequent fighting, the British forces took their full 
share. That they should have been able to do so and to overcome such grim defences 
and such grim foes, and to attack with such vigour after five years’ hard fighting is 
a tribute to the endurance of the British race, and its steadfast power to overcome 
danger or disaster. 

Indian Troopb Praised 


In Italy too, British and Indian arms have put up and are putting up a fine 
performance. Progress may seem slow : but it must be realised that, just at the 
moment when another assault on a grand scale would probably have broken the 
Geiman line altogether, General (now Field Marshal) Alexander, whose well deserved 
promotion we all welcome, had to send a number of divisions for the landing in 
the south France. In spite of this, a steady advance has gone on in most difficult 
country. In this Mediterranean theatre, Indian troops have played a great part. I 
will read you an extract from a letter of Geneial McCreery, who has succeeded 
General Leese, in the Command of the Eighth Army. 1 know General McOreery 
well, and he is certainly not one who distributes praise lightly. The extract from 
hie letter reads as follows; 
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"The Indian divisions are flighting magnificently, and the latest division to 
greatly distinguish itself is the Tenth Indian Division, Unfortunately, I have never 
served in India : so, it is rather curious that, when 1 was commanding a corps. 
1 had at one time all three Indian divisions under my command, and I am now 
filled with an admiration for the Indian soldier. Their fighting spirit, skill and 
endurance are outstanding. Fortunately, although we had a very wet October, the 
health of the troops is still excellent, and everything will be done to look after them 
as well as possible during this second trying Indian winter.” 

Victory Over Japs on India’s Eastern Frontier 

To continue the tale of our own exploits, British and Indian on the eastern 
frontier of India, we have won the greatest land victory as yet achieved over the 
Japanese forces, and have established complete supremacy over them. This also was 
an Allied success in which British Indiana, Americans, Africans and Chinese took 
part : but the great bulk of the Victorious army was Indian. I am glad to remem- 
ber that during the sombre events of 1942 in Malaya and Burma. I strenuously 
mantained that the supremacy of the British and Indian soldier over the Japanese 
would soon be vindicated, given adequate training in jungle fighting. I am sorry 
to see that in some parts of the American press, there is still a tendency to decry 
the fighting qualities of the Indian troops, I am quite sure it does not repip^ent 
general American opinion, certainly not that of those who have fought alongside 
them. 

In this victory over the Japanese on our eastern frontier, not only the fighting 
services in India, but the Railways and Industry, and Labour in the mines and m 
the factories, have all had a share. Praise is due to the people of Assam, and parti- 
cularly to the Naga tribesmen, for their loyalty and steadiness in a time of haidship 
and advpisity. 

On other aspects of the war in 1944, our success over the U-boat menace, the 
great victoiios of the Americans and Australians in the South-west Pacific, the 
Russian advances, and the elimination of the Germans from the Bal leans, I do not 
propose to speak. When the end of the war will come, no one can yet say with 
certainty. It depends on the factor of national morale. That of the Germans, at 
least, must be near the breaking point, and that of the Japanese considerably 
el^aken. v . < ^ f .... 

Lord Munster’s visit 

You will have noticed the visit of Lord Munster to ascertain the neoJs of the 
troops in India in the matter of amentities. It will he most valuable. I am sure, 
you will realise that there is no suggestion that India has not done her best to look 
after the troops who have been defending her frontiers. It is simply that there has 
not been enough of everything to go round, and for many years, India has had a 
low priority. On a world view, it was right that the Indian front should wait while 
the maximum effort was made on the Western front. It Is not that we did not 
represent oiu needs and ask for improvement ; it was just that the peisonnel and the 
things we wanted were not available. Kow that the position has improved, and 
victory is close in the Western Theatre. Lord Munster’s visit has been made to 
ascertain, as first hand, what can be done to improve the amenities for troops and 
the medical and nursing services. Both the Commander-in-chief and myself are 
deeply interested in these improvements, and have continuously endeavoured to 
make the most of India’s resources. Lord Munster coming from England, has 
naturally concerned himself, mainly, with the needs of the British troops fighting so 
far from their homes ; but he is also representing to His Majesty’s Government the 
requirements of Indian troops both here and in the Middle East. 

War-time Economic Measures 

In his speech, your President put post-war problems first and dealt with our 
war-time economy later. 1 propose to reverse this order ; since, however important our 
post-war problems may be, the year of our greatest economic strain and effort may 
still lie ahead. The end of the war in the West will be, Indeed, a mighty triumph 
over the powers of evil, but it will not be the end. Not until the Japanese are 
finally and utterly defeated, can there be any peace for India or for the world And 
to defeat Japan as rapidly and thoroughly as possible, India must be the base for 
more warships, more divisions, more air squadrons. The great war crisis for India 
came when Japan attacked Pearl Harbour and Malaya and she had to execute a 
sudden ‘‘about turn” from west to east. That brought the dislocating strain of a 
violent unexpected jerk, as damaging to a nation’s economy as it is to the human 
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frame. Now that we are already takiag the strain, with all our musclea of produc- 
tion, supply, finance and transport braced, it is easier to support some additional 
burden, heavy though the total load will be, than it was to withstand the original 
abrupt shock. 

Our war time economic measures have been criticised as “too little and too 
late” : and it is easy to say that wo should have foreseen all our troubles ealier. 
Accurate foresight is rare in human afTairs : and, even where it exists, cannot always 
be translated into action, '['hat was a shrewd fable of the Greeks that Cassandra 
who had the gift of the true prophecy had also the curse of never being believed. 
We have now, however, a fair warning of our additional burden, can measure the 
stress it will cause, and make ready to take it. It will, of course, fall on those of 
our economic sinews which are alnady subject to strain — the sinews of finance, 
food, coal and transport. We may examine briefly how far we are prepared to with- 
stand any additional burden on these. 

Fight Against Inflation 

I was glad to hear your Prpsident say that we had met with a great measure 
of success dm mg 1944 in our effirts to hold the inflationary threat. It is men of 

commerce who should be able to judg^ this shrewdly ; and a tribute from them is 

satisfactory. Hut the strictest watch is necessary to hold off the danger ; and the 
continued co-operHiiun of the commercial community is essential. 1 have never 
found the w Old “nifiatiori” very satisfactory; and would prefer to compare our 

financial danger with another national danger which we hvae to face in this country. 

You have probably heard something of a calamity which is threatening the fields in 
parts of Northern India, that of watei -logging, due to excessive seepage of water out 
of the irrigation canals. It has become a very serious danger indeed in parts ot the 
Punjab, and measures, on a huge scale, have become necessary to combat it, The 
process of monetary inflation is similar. To support the war and all the war projects 
more and more money has had tube poured into the financial channels. If all the 
residue of that money, after it had done its war work, could be brought back into 
its parent stream by its investment in Government loans, no harm would be done. 
Unfortunately, a considerable proi ortion of it seeps aw'sy out of the proper channels 
and, just as this overflow in the Punjab raises the whole water level with disastrous 
results, so, in the financial parallel, the overflow of money raises the price level, 
often with disastrous results. Various measures are being taken in the Punjab lo 
combat the danger. (>nethat would obviously be effective would be to line all the 
canals with cement or some im])oroiis material to prevent the leakage of any water 
not absolutely necessary to irrigate the fields ; this, however, is a very lengthy and 
expensive process, and cnii Only be done to a Iiraiteii extent. An alternative solution 
under trial, is to pump back the wai«^r out of the soil by a very large number of 
small tube-wells. Our financial renudies are similar. We try to line our channels 
with various forms of controls, hut these can never bo entirely effective; and we 
have also a most valuable remedy in a large number of small savings with which to 

pump the excess of currency hack into Government loans. I ask the heads of our 

great business houses to do everything possible to encourage lending to Government 
and especially to the Small Savings Campaign. 

Commodity Control 

We realise that the commodity controls which we have gradually introduced 
have caused extra work and inconvenience to honest traders. The Member for 
Industries and Civil Supplies and his staff will always be glad to receive suggestions 
from the public and from trade and industrial organisation. But until *‘we are 

built like angels, not men” as Kipling says in one his verse, we must have controls. 

We shall continue to strengthen and improve them, but we have to feel our way 
step by step ; since, if there is one certain lesson 1 have learned from experience of 
the direction of both military and civil afifairs, it is that it is courting grave risks 
to go beyond one’s administrative capacity. 

We never cease trying by all means in our power to increase the supply of 
consumer goods available to the trade and to the public. In our water-logging 
parallel, this is roughly the equivalent of finding more thirsty unirrigated land to 
soak up the excess of war 

Generally, the situation repoit on our financial front during 1944 is that we 
have not only held our own, but have gained some ground in th^e matter of price 
controls. But the increasing needs of the war against Japan, which is likely to reach 
its peak in 1945, mean that there will be an increased flow of financial irrigation 
and that our defences against water-logging must be strengthened, 
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Food Peoblem 

The great Latin satirist Juvenal wrote of the miseries of having served upto 
one cramhe repetxta (twice-cooked cabbage). The food problem has been debated In 
such detail in so many places that I will try not to weary you here with much 
repetition of the stale cabbage of stock arguments, though I am afraid, 1 have no 
caviare, asparagus or other delicacy to serve in its place. 

I was glad to hear your appreciation of the work done by the Food Depart- 
ment, and 1 take this opportunity of saying that I think that the Food Member 
and his stafi have a very fine job of work during 1944. As is inevitiable in such a 
difiicult task, they get more hard words than kind ones, and they will be grateful 
for your recognition. 1 think they deserve a bouquet, not a mere button -hole. I 
may add that 1 have been told by them of the help they have received from large 
employers of labour and from the members of these Chambers of Commerce. 

1 agree with you that the complaints about the quality of the grains supplied 
to deficit provinces have often been well-founded, and require the attention of both 
the Central and Piovincial Governments. These defects of quality have sometimes 
been aggravated by inadequate storage arrangement. I am trying to have both 
these defects lemedied. Borne progress has been made, but there is much more still 
to be done. 

During the critical period of 1943, Provincial Governments had to concentrate 
mainly on foodgrains. Man may be able to live by bread alone, but he will surely 
not be healthy on it ; and I am glad to see that they are now trying to improve 
the supply and distribution of milk, fish, meat, eggs, poultry and other perishable 
goods. 1 know that it is the fashion to attribute the shortage of these ai tides 
mainly to the army, who are sometimes pilloried almost as if they were cattle-lifters, 
iiest-egg robbeifl, chicken thieves, and fish poacheis. 1 would say, on the contrary, 
as an almost entirely unprejudiced observer, that the army is doing much to 
show us, civilians, how to increase our supply of these articles of diet. The army’s 
dairy farms have long been a model, and they are now setting up poultry and 
vegetable farms and lefrigerating plant on a large-scale. 

The food pioblera is by no means solved, and will be with us for some years 
after war. Ihit there are grounds for far greater confidence than a year ago ; and 
with the co-operation of the public, I hope that all will be well. 

“Kice Buoktage Our Main Trouble” 

Ilengal is in a much happier position, convalescent at least, if not wholly 
recovered ; and, at present, our anxieties are more in the south of India. Now that 
imports of wheat aie arriving at a steady rate and in satisfactory quantity, it is rice 
shoitnge that is our main trouble; and you are well aware of the difficulty in 
ineludiiig nce-cating populations to consume wheat or other grains, J hope, there- 
fore that, Ihovincial Governments will do their best to persuade all their people 

who are. so to speak, bilingual in wheat and rice to eat wheat only : and that those 

who use rice only as a luxury— and there are many such, British and Indians — will 

forego rice so as to make more available for those who cannot do without it. 

As has already been announced, it should not be necessary, in view of the 
position in l^cngal, for the Central Government to accept any longer the entire 
liability for the feeding of Calcutta, 'Jhis does not mean, of course, that they will 
not be concerned to assure full supplies for Calcutta; but it will probably be 
necessary to draw all these supplies from outside Bengal. It would obviously be 
wrong and wasteful to transjxirt much needed rice from outside Bengal to Calcutta, 
while the Bengal tiovernment held large stocks. 

The Transportation System 

It was on our transportation system more severely than on anything else 
that the sudden jerk of our “about turn” at the end of 1941 fell. We had been 
facing west, quite faiily comfortably; and had been exporting locomotives, rolling 
stock and track to Iraq and elsewhere, while our railway workshops were urged to 
make munitions and undertake other munitions work. I can remember that, not 
long after I became Commander-in-Chief in India in July 1941, I explained to the 
conference of the Railway Chiefs, the need for this and the great help it had been to the 
Middle Fast. Bo that it was through their virtues not through their fault, that the 
railways weic caught not fully prepared. The difliculties of the sudden reversal 
caused by the Japanese attack were accentuated by the poornefas of the communica- 
tions in the thieatened part of India, 

I can assure you that a comprebensive programme to improve the capacity of 
33 
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the railways is in hand. Large numbers of broad and metre gauge locomotives have been 
ordered, and many have been received. Very large orders have been placed both in 
India and abroad for wagons. The entire capacity of India for faliricating 
railway material is fully employed, and the fabricators -who are. 1 understand, mostly 
constituents of the chambers represented at the meeting — can help by expediting the 
work as much as possible. Nearly 20,000 miles of new telephone and telegraph line have 
been added to the railway network, and radio-communication between headquaiters and 
divisions has been introduced. Additional running staffs have been trained ; and in 
the railway workshops, maintenance has been given the highest priority, to the 
exclusion, where necessary, of war work. This programme should produce substan 
tial results next year. In the meantime, we are doing onr beHt under the priority 
system to see that essential goods are moved without undue delay. 

I am aware of the difficult conditions of passenger travel, fhe fact, however, 
that the number of passengers travelling has increased by about twenty million a 
month, or b6 oer cent, since the early part of 1942 — and this in spite of a “'fravel 
Only When You Must” campaign — shows that the conditions do not dcier paBsengers, 
It is a little difficult to believe that all these journeys are absolutely esscMiiial, 

In view of the shortage of coal and the requirements of the army for coaching 
stock— not that the army travels in any greater comfoit than the general pnhlic, 
judging from what I sometimes hear in leave camps that I visit— any rapid 
improvement is impossible. But the railways are doing their best. I will take this 
opportunity to thank all railwaymen for their line seivice in the war. I was glad 
recently at Lahore to see some of them at woik and shall hope to visit other 
railway centres. 

Coal Position 

The coal position has, as Mr. Mealing indicated, been a considi'rable headache 
to the Government of India throughout the past year. 1 need nr)i enter into the 
causes, nor detail the steps which are being taken to rem»‘dy them as 1 think they 
are well-known to you. It is an inappropriate phrase, but I think it is true that 
the outlook is less black than it was. Production throughouL 1941, though below our 
target, has been gieater, month by month, than the corn‘spon(ling figures for 1913, 
We have succeeded in obtaining a considerable amount of m iclnnery for open -cut 
working; and 1 trust that there will bo a real impiovement dining the early 
months of 1945. In fact, to use two more cliches wholly iimp(>ropnate to coal- 
mining, though we are not yet out of the wood, we are bt ginning to see day liglit, 

1 have paid two short visits to the coal-fields, and have been something of the 
conditions. It is doubtful if the mining indnsiry will ever be stable or contented 
until a real efibrt is made to establish a permaneni labour foice in good conditions. 
The Buspcnsioii of the ban on women woiking undti ground-- which the Govern- 
ment of India sanctioned temporal ily and withcxticmc uliictanc^* was necessitated 
mainly by the tendency of the labour to migraie. 'I’be imner has a hard and 
sometimes a dangerous life, and the couuter-atii actions of sniface woik in which his 
wife could take part and earn a wag wcie too much for him. If wo are to 
produce all the coal we need for industrial development after the war it must be 
worth a man’s while to become a whole-time miner ; even altei the ban on women 
working below ground has been re-imposed. 

“India has Gained During War Years Rather Than Lost” 

So much for India’s current economic problems. From the brief review you 
have had of them by your President fiom his commeicial angle and by myself 
from my official point of view, 1 trust you will have gaibci(d confidence in our 
ability to keep the economic front stable, and in fact to siiengtlnii it, until .Jai>aii 
is beaten. If so, India will be in a very favouiable position to face the piobbms 
of the post-war world. Her land has not been devahto’ed. Her losses in personnel 
have been comparatively light even if we reckon the deaths in the Bengal famine 
as war casualties. These war losses have been more than balanced, taking a puiely, 
utilitarian point of view, by the numbers of her people who have reeeivcd teehnical 
training as a result of the war. Financially she has become a cieditor instead of 
a debtor country. In terms of property, of manpower, and of money, India has 
gained during the war years rather than lost. 

Look for a moment at our great eastern neighbour, China. With half her 
country occupied by a ruthless invader, her ports seized, her railways torn up, her 
population reduced by war and famine, her prices at a fantastic level of inflation. 
Consider Great Britain, with one out of every three houses destroyed or damaged, 
more than Hi million tons of shipping sunk (the very life-bJoQd of an island Btate); 
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more than one quarter of a million lives already lost out of a population of 45 
milliouB; her great accumulated wealth gone with the wind and enormous debts 
piled up, her people pa>ing willingly— almost cheerfully—a scale of taxation un- 
paralleled in history. If you look on these two nations, you will realise what 
sacrifices they have made to free the world from the Valley of the Shadow of 
Evil, from the greatest menace that civilization has faced since the days of Chenghiz 
Khan and Tamiirlane. Look at Russia, with the enemy at one time almost within 
Bight of the Capital, with her most fertile fields ana most valuable sources of 
Industry at one time in enemy occupation, with a large proportion of her popula- 
tion at the mercy of the enemy — a merciless enemy. These countries, even when 
they seemed beaten to their knees, fat'ed the perils of war undaunted, and will face 
the penis of peace with the same coinage. India should both give thanks that the 
efforts of these nations have saved her from exi>eriencing the devastation of war, 
which she almost alone of great peO))le8 has not felt for so many years; and should 
determine to use wisely the marvellous opportunity thus given her for development 
to a higher standaid of living and progress. 

Post-War Planning 

I do not propose to enter into details of our ' ost-War planning. As men of 
business, you will realise the possibilities and the difliculties. 1 will deal only with 
two broad aspects — the lelations between Agriculture and Industry and the financial 
problems. Belore doing so, I should like to supplement what your President has 
said to welcome the appointment of 8ir Ardeshir Dalai. The Goveinment of India 
has been fortunate, indeed, to secure the services of one who is not only a most 
distinguished industiiulihi, but has experience as an administrator both of rural 
and ot uibat) India. J um sure that we all appreciate the saciifice he has made in 
taking on this veiy aiduous work, and wish him all success in bis efforts for the 
progress of India. 

Though It does not aiisc directly out of Mr. Mealing’s address, 1 should like 
to make a few icmaiks on the relative importance of Agriculture and Industry in 
the post-wai dtvilopnunt ot India. 1 feel that there may be a tendency in our 
plans to sti ess InduhliiMl sihance at the expense of Agriculture. Uheie is some 
reason for this. Industrialisation shows quicker and more obvious results, enriches 
a country and enables it to s]»ei d more, both on luxuries and oii social services, 
such as liialth education and communications. Also, 1 am afraid, .urn of business 
have more infliunce iliaii (uinuisin the direction of Stale aflaiis. Put 'ndustrial 
expansion should not, and must not in India, be accomphslud ai the expense of 
Agncultuie, which is sull the employment of about three quarteis of the ever 
rising })Oj)ulation. It is essential that in your post-war organisation, the Indian 
farmer should be assured of luices for his produce that will both improve his own 
standard of living and will eneouiage him to produce the addiiionul food needed 
for the proper nutiiiion of the existing population, and of its normal growth. 

Dangers of too Rapid I ndubtria libation 

If you read Economic History, you should also take warning of the miseries 
caused to many, lor the profit of a few by too rapid and uncontrolled industrialisa- 
tion, In great Piitaiii, one hnndied yerais ago, the conditions pjoduced by the 
Industrial Revolution were de])lorable. 1 read some time ago a descnption of the 
manufacturing slums of the Victorian era, which painted the evils of the period 
with a ghastly pen; we are still xecoveniig fiom the damage caused to the health 
and well-being of our working population by the neglect of sanitary, nutritive and 
housing conditions during that era. 

Russia is another example of rapid industrialisation, where although the mis- 
takes and cruelties of the Victorian Period in England weie avoided, and the 
workers were given reasonably good conditions, there was a very great loss of human 
life, to be counted in millions, partly thiough loss of balance between agriculture 
and industry. 

India cannot go back to the spinning wheel, and must develop hir industry, 
but she should consider well these and other examples of the price, that may be 
paid in human health and life for too hasty or too speedy industrialization. 

Financing of Planning 

The financing of progress such as India must make is a very complex problem. 
One fact is inescapable. If you want progress— and India not only wants it, but 
must have it — you have got to pay for it, No financial jugglery can produce for a 
nation, in the long run, greater wealth than that with which it has been endowed 
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by Nature in resourceB of minerals and such like, or which the skill, enterprise and 
hard work of its population have earned. It is the busioess of a nation’s financial 
advisers to see that its wealth is fully mobilistd, wisely used and so distributed as 
to benefit the greatest possible number of the population. They cannot create 
additional permanent wealth; though they can, by a bold financial policy, make for 
a limited period overdrafts on the annual income of the Government to finance 
projects which will eventually increase the national iiealth and enable the uverdiafts 
to be repaid. By their policy of taxation, the heads of the (Jovernment can prevent 
the profits of Industry becoming concentrated in the hands of the few and from 
being for the luxury rather than to finance further progiess. But they have no 
magician’s wands, no sleek rabbits of sudden additional wealth in the hat. The 
prosaic tools of their trade are income-tax tables, side- rules and books of financial 
regulations. Hard work, bard sober thinking and sound judgment are the 
qualities by which they obtain results, not conjuring tricks. 

In the old canons of so-called orthodox finance, the budget had to be balanced 
from year to year. This is the view of the monetary stability that Dickens put into 
the mouth of his famous character, Mr. Micawber: ‘'Annual income twenty pounds 
annual expenditure ninteen pounds, ninteen shillings and six pence, — result, ha]>pi- 
ness. Annual income twenty pounds, annual expenditure twenty pounds, and six 
pence,— result, misery.” But 1 understand that Mr. Micawber’s views are no longer 
wholly accepted by financial experts. They now admit the soundness of planning 
for five, ten or even fifteen years ahead. But remember this, if you are going to 
plan ahead, you must have confidence in the stability of your Goveinment for at 
least that number of years; and you must realise that the bill has got to be paid 
some time. w 

Our immediate diflSculty in Planning is to estimate what sums are likely to be 
available in the period after the war. There is a natural tendency on the part of 
of the provinces to seek information from the Centre on the amount they may 
expect to be allotted to them from the Central revenues; and an equally natural 
reluctance on the part of the Centre to commit itself to definite figures when there 
are so many uncertain and incalculable factors. We will do what we can to give 
guidance to the provinces; but, but for the immediate future, our system of Planning 
must be to see what we require for each of our many needs; for improvements in 
Agriculture, for developments in Industry— for the betterment of Health, for the 
advance of Education, for the increase of Communications, and so on. This is the 
method on which Vre are working. We have already a plan for Education, a plan 
for Public Health, when the Bhore Committee reports. We have many hydro-electric 
and irrigation projects in hand. Once we have seen the total bill, we can— when we 
have recovered from the shock— begin to allot priorities, and make a long-term 
blue-print for Indian progress. 

Teaininq of Technicians 

One direction, however, in which it seems to me that we can make progress at 
once, without waiting for peace or for a blue-print, is in training the many 
technicians and experts India will require — in Farming, in Engineering, in Electii- 
city, in Chemistry, in Fisheries, in Building, and so forth. It has been very patently 
brought home to me even in a year’s experience as Viceroy bow wonderfully shoit 
India is not only in persons trained in the Applied Sciences, but in institutions and 
facilities for them. I hope that Young India will apply its abilities and energies 
.towards these practical branches which will be of such value to India, and possibly a 
little less to the professions of law in which 1 understand India is quite reasonably 
well staffed. 

Post-Wae Taxation 

One uncertain factor in the finance of Post-War Planning is, as you will 
realise, the scale of post-war taxation. India may be a poor country, but 1 do not 
believe she is unbearably bowed down at the present by war taxation. I hope that 
when the war against Japan is over, India will decide to declare war, relentless, 
unremitting war, with the whole nation united against the savage enemies of peace 
—poverty, disease, dirt and ignorance. If so, she will have to maintain a war scale 
of taxation. 

Steeling Balances ^ 

Before I leave this subject of Post-War Development, I will mention very 
briefly two points. The first, which was mentioned by your President, is the matter 
pi Sterling Balances. I share his entire confidence that these debts will be honoured, 
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But that does not of course mean to say that India will at once, after the war, 
receive a payment of so many hundred millions in cash. She could not spend such 
a sum in the international market if she did. The manner of payment of inter- 
national debts incurred during the war will require much discussion and 
negotiation, I am quite confident that, in these negotiations the value and magni- 
tude of India’s contribution to the Allied war effort will be recognised; that her 
needs will be considered; and that the manner of liquidation will be arranged to 
meet her planned development. 1 do not see that political considerations need 
affect the settlement. 

The other matter on which I should like to say a very few words is the 
relations between British and Indians in business. As 1 said here last year, 1 
believe, there is a cordial spirit of co-oper&tion towards Indian business at present 
in great Britain; and the sooner that representatives get together the better. I am, 
therefore, sorry that it has not yet been possible for the projected visit of Indian 
Industrialists to the United Kingdom to be carried out. I hope that it will not 
be delayed much longer. 

From the foregoing very brief summary of India’s position and problems at 
the end of 1944, I will try to draw one or two conclusions. Firstly, we are still in 
the turmoil of a world at war, an angry world in which there is no place for 
unrealities. We are winning the war, but we have not yet won it, and there 
can be no relaxation of the war effort. In fact, India may have to play an even 
more onerous role in 1945. The more closely we concentrate on this, our primary task, 
the more quickly shall we come to peace. Everything else roust still be subordinate 
to our war effort. But peace will not and certainly should not bring for India any 
relaxation of effort. We shall have beaten off the external powers of evil, we Lave 
still many internal evils to lessen or remove and very much constructive work to 
do. in order to bring the people of India to a proper standard of living and India 
herself to her proper position in the world, as keeper of the peace and as a leader 
of the prosperity, thought and learning in the East. 

India Must Present a United Front 

I have given you some reasons to conclude that the war has strenghened rather 
than weakened India and has given her the greatest opportunity she has ever had, 
if— and this is of course a crucial ‘if’— India can solve her political problems and 
present a united front to what will be, for at least some years ^o come, a stern 
difficult, troubled world If she is still tossing with the fever of political faction, or 
if her political doctors decide that she must undergo a major surgical operation, such 
as, Pakistan, she may miss the opportunity that is hers to take but can be taken only 
by a nation at health within itself and fit for a struggle that will test every nerve 
and smew— the struggle for greater well-being and greater bappiness in this great 
land. 

Whatever the future constitution may be, the events of the past thirty years 
have shown us that it must provide adequately for the defence of the country; and 
Indian leaders will do well to consider this closely. 

“Quit India” And Satyagraha Criticised 

If I may be permitted to assume for the moment the rol© of the medical 
advisers to PoHUcbI India, my advice would be something like this. *'I do not 
believe that your condition call for a sertous operation, 1 should certainly try all 
other possible remedies first. 1 do not think that the 'Quit India’ mixture or those 
Batyagraha pills have done you much good. 1 should suggest your leaving off 
medicines altogether and you may find that you are not as ill as you think. Perhaps, 
some fresh air and work in the fields would uo you good.” In other words, 1 do not 
believe there are now real differences in principle between India and Britain, or that 
the communal problem, difficult though it is, is insoluble. But also, I do not believe 
that we can solve our problems by mutual recriminations and by harping on past 
grievances and mistakes. Uur best hope lies in working together, without trying to 
lay down detailed conditions or to decide everything before we begin work. 

To return to the medical metaphor for a moment, 1 think the first requirement 
for a return to health is a faith cure, a biief in the good intentions of the British 
people and in their genuine desire for a settlement and for the welfare and Self- 
Government of the Indian people. I can certainly assure you that 1 should not be 
here, if I did not believe in those. 

Executive Council— a “National Government” 

It is commonly said that out current and post-war problems can only be solved 
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by a National Government, but the preciae meaning of the term is aeldom or never 
defined. 1 am afraid that to aome a National Government is one in which their own 
particular party is in power. J think of a National Government as one foimed to 
meet a national crisis, in which “none are for a party, but all are for the State”, 
to quote Macaulay’s *^Lays of Ancient Rome.” 1 contend that we have such a 
Government now, a preponderantly Indian Government, which, in spite of all the 
criticism and abuse heaped on it, is doing an essential job of woikfor India, and is 
doing it on the whole extremely well It is making the mistakes, it is showing the 
shortcomings, inevitable in carrying out a very complex task of administration in 
difficult times. But it is accomplishing the main task: it is supporting our war (ifort 
to the entire satisfaction of the military commanders; and it is making a genuine 
and no unfruitful attempt to look ahead and prepare for post- war conditions. I 
think, India should be grateful to her countrymen in the Government for the 
courage and skill they are showing. I here express to them my thanks for 
their work. 

This does not mean to say that some other National Government— national by 
my de6nition, but based on the support of the main politics! parties — might not 
be more serviceable to India’s needs. Not because such a Goveiiiment would nece- 
ssarily be more efficient than the present Government, hut because the efforts we have 
to make, now and in future, demand considerable sacnfices. I be average man is not 
willing to surrender comfort and income for the benefit of those pofirer than 
himself or future generations, unless he is coerced by a dictatorship or led by 
those in whom he has great confidence. If it were t>ossible to form such a 
National Government during the war, it would quite cleaily and quite ilefiimely 
have to function under the existing constitution, no malenal cbnii^e if which is 
possible during the war And its primary task would have to be support of the 
war effort, not by mere lip-eeivice which is useless, but sincerely and whole- 
heartedly. 

It is now once more fashionable to demand a move by His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment “to solve the deadlock.” But remember that His Majesty’s Goveiiiment 
has made two attempts in the last decade. The fiist was the Constitution 
Act of i935 a complete constitution based on years of discussion and leseaich. I 
agree with Mr. Mealing that, had that Act been worked in the right spiiit, it 
would have carried us far, in fact, I think, we should now be near the goal. 'Ihe 
second attempt was the draft declaration piopoundid by Sir Btaffoid Ciijijs. Boih 
attempts failed. After the second failure, His Majesty’s Government said that they 
could do not more, and that India herself must make a constructive suggesiion. 
No such suggestion has yet emerged; and th.e lecent discussion belweeii Mi. Gandhi 
and Mr. Jiiiiiab shows how intractable the Communnl piobhm still is. 1 am glad 
to see that prominent Indiana are undertaking further discussion ot the problem. 
The previous rejections of their offeis must, naturally, make His Majt sty’s Govein- 
ment wary of a further advance until they feel that the spirit of ci m}>iomise and 
co-operation is real. But their desire fur a solution remains perfectly genuine; and 
I have tried to indicate lines on which progress might be attempted, it the Indian 
leaders desire it. 

Gentlemen. I lln afrid I have detainrd you unduly. 1 hope, I have been 
able to give you, on the whole, a fa\onrabIe impression in all hut the political 
field of the progress of our affairs duiiiig 1944 and of our prop]>ectB for 1945. 1 
will conclude in the words of one of the greatest wai leaders and sfatesmen of all 
time, Abraham Lincoln: “The occasion is piled hi^h with difliculiy, and we must 
rise with the occasion.” 

Proceedings & Resolutions 

Income-Tax Tribunal 

After H. E. the Viceroy’s address, Mr. H. Rowan Hodge, m.l.a., (Bengal 
Chamber) moving a resolution on the Income-tax Appellate tnbunal said, that the 
reply given by tne Government of India to the resolution which tbiy passed last 
year was entirely inadequate, and be requested the Government of India to give 
their earnest reconsideration to the points raised at an eaily date. 

The resolution, as amended, and passed unanimously by the House reads: 

“This Association reiteiates the nquest unanimously made by a resolution a 
year ago that the early attention of the Government of India he given to the 
following matters connected with the practice and }»ioecdure hefoie the Income- 
Tax Appellate Tribunal : (1) that the demand for the establishment of Local 
Begistrara fox filing oi applications and for facilitating communications with the 
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local Benches be reconsidered: (2) that the decisions of all Benches of the Tribunal 
be made available to the public. 

Sir Robert Umztes (Upper India Chamber), while seconding the resolution, 
characterised the Government attitude as iiicom]>rehenBible and felt that the Oen- 
tial Government took the opportunity of sheltering behind an obsolete provision of 
the Income-Tax Act even though it obviously involved a double levy. 

War Risks Insurance 

Mr, t7. C. F, Davidson (Northern India) moved the resolution on war risks 
insmance which as passed lead: ‘‘Having regard to the continued improvement in 
tlie war situation and in view of the substantial amounts standing to the credit of 
the funds under the scheme, this Ahsocialion recommends that, for the present, no 
fuither premia be collected in respect of the War Risks (Goods) Insurance scheme 
and that the payment of premia towaids the War Risks (Factories) Insurance 
sch( me cease after diet Maich, 1945, but that Government continue to provide 
covir against war risks under the schemes and that the position of the two funds 
be reviewed before the end of the year 1945". 

Compensation for Damage by Military Vehicles 

Mr. C, P, Bramble (Bombay) roovtd a resolurion on injuiy or damage caused 
by army diivers when on duty, ile said that a similar resolution was movid on 
behalf of his (chamber in 1941, which stressed the necessity of introducing adequate 
measures to enable the public to recover compensation when damage had been 
caused by milituiy driveis in the course of tlieir duties. Q'he object of the resolu- 
tion was to show that ihe measures which had in fact been introduced since and 
peihai 8 as a result of that resolution, were inadequate. 

t-icconding the resolution, Mr. //. F. Stackard (Bengal Chamber) pointed out 
the diircieuce between the yimcedure in this couniry aitd that in Gieat Britain. He 
said that if the hitter could provide funds to meet claims of compensation, thiro 
was no reason why the same pi ocedu re should not be followed in India, instead of 
treating injuied poisons as ‘beggars^ entitled only to ex-graUa compensation. 

Sir Robert Menztes (Uppci India) suggested an amendment to the second part 
of the resolution, which the House accepted unanimously. The resolutioii as 
amended and passed now reads: 

“In view of the fact that accidents are still being caused by negligent and 
improper driving by service diivers iii the couise of their duty and the failure of 
the militaiy aiithoiities to ensure that adequate compensation is granted, this 
association again urges upon the Cioveinment of India the necessiiy for the imme- 
diate intioduciion ol mcaburts wliicli will enable the public to obtain adequate 
compensation tor injuiies or damage sufleied. 

“This Association is of the opinion that the Government should forthwith 
declare that they will provide llie funds nqiiiitd to satisfy any judgment of a civil 
court obtained against the driver of a (loveinment vehicle, if on duty at the time 
of the accident. '^Ihis association is luithcr of Opinion that courts of enquiry, set 
up to investigate accidents in which scivice and civilian vehicles and or persfiiB 
are conccrnid, should invaiinhly include one civilian, ))refciab)y non-oflicial, either 
as a member Ihertof or if this is not possible under niiliiary law tl*en, as an observer, 
and fuither that an injured person should in any case be entitled to be represented 
at such courts of enquiry.” 

Post-war Trade Policy 

Moving a resolution on the post-war trade policy of Government, Lola Shankar 
Lai (Punjab Chambei) asked for a revision of the present day tax system in a manner 
that would materially help the Govcriinient to put its reconstruction plans into 
effect without harming the iudubtrial structure that had been built up over a period 
ot BCNeral decades. 

The resolution, adopted unanimously, reads ; That whilst appreciating the 
necessity for exercising controls in time of war over various commodities in order 
to ensuie their most equitable distribution having regaid to the amount of these at 
the nation’s disfiosal, this Association places on record its opinion that where there 
is frequent overla])piiig and duplication by different ordinances and or any other war- 
time emergency legislation, steps should be taken by Government to ensure that these 
do not react to the detriment of the normal long-standing legitimate channels of 
trade. This Association also urges on Government the necesBity for an assurance 
that, if circumstanccB permit, prompt action will be taken to free trade ‘.from uo- 
necessarily irksome control, thus avoiding the danger of unduly prejudicing a return 
to, and the future of, normal trade in this country. 



The Chamber of Princes 

New Delhi — 4th December 1944 

Resignation of Standing Committee 

A crisis of first-rate importance was created on the 4th December 1944 by the 
resignation of the Standing Committee of the Princes, including the Chancellor, the 
Nawab of Bhopal, For the first time in its history, the seBsion of the Chamber of 
Princes which was scheduled to meet on the 3rd December was obliged to be post- 
poned indefinitely. 

According to the Hindu'* of Madras, the causes that led to this sudden step 
on the part of the Princes are not yet known but from the secret and prolonged dis- 
cussions which the Standing Committee of the Princes was having during the last two 
days, it was fairly clear to informed observers that the Princes were contemplating a 
joint and unanimous protest against the attitude adopted in respect of certain matters 
by the Political Department of the Government of India and that the discussions 
were calculated to help those who were undecided to make up their minds. 

It seems that the Political Department sent out two circular letters to all the 
States, in one of which the question of the revision of treaty rights was raised. The 
Department seems to have urged that while the Crown stood by all the undertakings 
given in the past to the Princes in regard to the protection of their rights, the inter- 
pretation to be put on those treaties must be according to usage and in accordance 
with the changed circumstances of the present day. 

The Princes seem to have construed this observation of the Political Department 
as an attempt on the part of the Grown to revise treaties in a unilateral fashion. 
Their contention seems to be that while they are aggreeable to any revision of the 
treaties, it must not be done unilaterally by the Crown but only after consultation 
with the Princes. The Princes assert that they have always stood for the progress 
and wellbeing of their people and that they would not oppose the revision of a 
treaty just for the sake of opposition, but that they desired to be consulted when a 
revision was proposed. 

Another point on which there seems to have been some differences of opinion 
between the Political Department and the Princes is in regard to the attachment of 
sroaller States, which was curried out sometime ago. The contention of the Princes 
seems to be that the Crown Representative must at least have conhnlted the Rulers 
concerned before deciding on any action. It appears that the Princes deBite4 to 
move a resolution on the above subject in the session which was to have met to- 
morrow but the Political Department objected on the ground that it would create a 
very embarrassing situation. 

One other point which the Princes seem to have urged is that in regard to post- 
war development, the States should be allowed to iipport plunt and machinery customs 
free and that licences for such import should automatically be granted to the States. 
The proposal does not seem to have found favour with the Government. On all these 
points the Princes desired to move formal xesolutions in the open session of the 
Chamber. 

Differences with Political Dept. 

The main causes that have led to the present crisis in the relations between 
the Crown Representative and the Princely Order do not appear to be of any 
recent origin but may be traced to the steps taken by the Political Department 
some time ago to grou]) together IStates for purposes of securing efficient adminis- 
tration and attachment of smaller Htates to neighbouring btates, which were con- 
sidered in some way to have affected their treaty rights. 

A deputation of the Princes waited on the Crown Representative in the middle 
of September last, and at the interview important questions were raised, such as 

J 'oint services for the States, protection of the Princely Order against attacks from 
British Indian leaders and Press, the scheme of atiacbment of smaller States, 
industrial policy aud post- war reconstruction, courts of arbitration and treaty 
rights. A reply to the above seven points raised by the depution seems to have 
been covered by a letter addiessed by the Political Department to the Chancellor 
of the Chamber of Princes dated December 2, 
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Joint Seevices 

In re{i;ard to joint Bervicee, the Princes agreed that Bmaller States, which 
could not by themBelves maintain an efficient Btandard of administration, should 
cO'Operate with some other States to achieve this end. The Princes urged that if 
smaller States are grouped for administrative reasons, there should be no suggestion 
that the States are being misgoverned, as States falling under this category are 
always dealt with separately. The deputation pointed out that a Committee with 
H. H. the Maharaja of Bikaner as Chairman has been appointed to define minimum 
standards of efficient administration which the smaller States must maintain. It 
was urged that on boards of control appointed for working joint services there 
should be only representatives of full powered States, and minority administrations 
and States governed by the Political Department should have no representation on 
those boards. 

The depution also desired that joint advisers appointed in this behalf should 
not deal with the Political Department diiect over the heads of the Eulers or the 
representatives of the Eulers concerned. 

The Princes also suggested that the working of the joint scheme must be 
reviewed periodically by a committee consisting ot the Chancellor and a w oth(*r 
Rulers and that the Standing Committee of the Chamber should be permitted to 
prepare a scheme for the efficient administration of smaller States. 

It is learnt that the Poli'ical Department took the view that States under 
minority rule would not always remain in that condition and that it would be 
unfair to deny States which contributed towards the cost of joint services a voice in 
the Board of Control. It was also explained that officers were fully aware of the 
necessity of keeping their inteiterenee with co-opeiative giouping arrangements 
restricted to the absolute minimum, though until the experiment had established 
itself finally occ sional interference on the part of the officers for the purpose of 
coordinating and stimulating co-operative grouping schemes would be unavoidable. 
Periodical review of the 'working of joint schemes was welcomed by the Crown 
Kepresentative as it would help to reciify any defects that might be noticed. 

The point of view was put forward that the establishment of joint High Courts 
was an invasioo of the sovereignty of the tStutes. 'ihis view-point did not seem to 
have been accepted by the Political Department which felt that the moment the 
jurisdiction of a court entered a Btate it became the High Court of that Btate. 

Minimum Standauds of Administration 

Regarding the suggestion that the Standing Committee of the Chamber should 
be permitted to draw up a scheme defining minimum standards of efficient adminis- 
tration, the Political Department’s reply stated thnr wl iie the Crown was always 
willing to receive alternative schemes, there was no (eason why the existing experi- 
ment, initiated after much thought and labour, shouM be suspended while the 
States worked out another scheme. 

It may be mentioned that this subject has been under discussion for some 
years and the present scheme was evolved after consicb rable negotiation and the 
Political Department feels that the Princes cannot produce any better scheme. 

The Princes seem to be particularly annoyed at criticisms by the Press and 
leaders in British India of the administration of the ^ ates. The Princely Order 
would very much wish that the present British Iix (an Law and regulations 
protecting Indian (States against attacks fiom British India viere further tightened 
and for this purpose the Princes suggested that refiresentatives of the Government 
of India should meet representatives of the Princes and discusB the question. 

Lord Waveli is understood to have explained the difficulties in the way of 
Btifiening the present legislation and expressed his confidence that with rising 
Btandard of administration in the States occasions for such attacks in British India 
against the Princes and their Governments would diminish. His Excellency 
appears to have urged that the Princes too must contribute to a solution of this 
d\fficu\t piobVem ihiougb wise gnvetnment. 

Attachment of Bmaixer States 

On the question of attachment of smaller Btates, the Princes seem to have 
felt that the instrument of Attachment sh(>uld be revised in consultation with 
representatives of the attaching and attached (States and that no further extension 
of the scheme of attachment be permuted. The Princes urged that no attachment 
should take place without the consent of the Btate concerned as was done in the 
past and they actually drafted a resolution on the subject to be moved at the sessiou 
of the Princes Chamber. 

34 
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The Political Department, without whose consent and approval no resolution 
eould be moved in the Chamber, objected to the resolution and the resignation of 
the Standing Committee was the result. 

It was urged on behalf of the Princes that the powers of the Grown and the 
exercise of the same in respect of the States could not and should not be transferred 
to any third party, or other authority without the free consent of the parties 
concerned. 

Urging revision of the Instrument of Attachment, the Princes said that the 
possibility of a settlement founded on consent should be explored. It was even 
urged that various measures of war control and war-time ordinances should not be 
used to put political pressure on attached States. 

The view of the Political Department on this point seems to be that certain 
proposals affecting the text of the Instrument of Attachment are under considera- 
tion and as soon as a definite <;oncluBion is reached, their purport will be communi- 
cated to the States concerned. It appears that no extension of the attachment 
scheme is under contemplation now. 

The Princes seem to have protested vigorously against an order passed by the 
Government of India stating that payments will be made in British India for goods 
supplied to the Supply Department by factories and industries situated in the 
States and urged its immediate withdrawal. It is pointed out that the order 
adversely affects the revenues of the States and that it represents an indirect attempt 
by the Government of India to subject the profits of industrial undertakings in the 
States to British Indian taxation. 

The argument on the other side Is that uniformity in regard to taxes on 
income has not been established as between the States and British India even after 
considerable negotiation. 

Post-War Planning in States 

Another point brought out by the deputation was thav in case of rejection of 
applications for capital issues by the Government of India, an opportunity should 
be given to representatives of States to examine the reasons for such rejection and 
some suitable machinery should be evolved for this purpose* 

With reference to post-war planning, the Princes urged that the Crown 
Representative should take the States into his confidence in regard to any scheme 
for the industrial and economic development of India as a whole. These two points, 
it appears, would be carefully examined by the Government of India. 

Treaty Rights 

Two points on which the deputation seems to have laid particular emphasis are 
the appointment of a Court of Arbitration for the settlement of differences and 
treaty rights. In regard to the former, the Princes seem to hold the view that there 
should be a systematic recourse to the procedure embodied in the resolution of 
1920 when dealing with dynastic rights and with questions of gross misrule* The 
Princes also emphasised that where issues are justiceable or relate to fiscal, econo- 
mic or financial matters, including interpretations of treaties and agreements, recourse 
should be had as of right to the Court of Arbitration. It is believed that the 
Political Department declined to accept these two contentions on the ground that 
it was not desirable to limit the discretion vested in the Crown Re- 
presentative. 

It is the question of treaty rights that has directly led the legislation of the 
Standing Committee. 

The Princes desired that there should be some effective machinery to ensure 
that treaty rights were not over-ridden. 

The Princes requested the Crown Representative to set up some machinery 
whereby their views, through a few representatives selected by His Excellency 
including the Chancellor, are placed before him before His Excellency decided to 
take formal action in exercise of the powers of the Crown vis-a-vis the States parti- 
cularly in such matters as directly affected the Piinces or where policies affecting the 
States in general were proposed. Emphasis was laid on the fact that the Crown 
Representative must hear the States before taking any decision unilaterally. On 
this point, the Crown Representative, it is learnt, is reported to have reiterated that 
fulfilment of all obligations arising out of treaties still remained the fundamental 
policy of His Majesty's Government, though he also urged at the same time that the 
interpretation of the text of the relevent treaties has long been affected by usage and 
sufferance and has in the nature of things to be related to the necessities of 
changing times* 
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Exception Rceme to have been taken by the Princely Order to this prorieo and 
there ie appreheneioti that this is a direct attempt by the Crown to subdue the 
Princes* 


Princes set up Council of Action 

Well informed observers do not disguise the fact that it is needed a desperate 
step that has been taken by the Princes now in withdrawing en bloc from the 
Standing Committee and forwarding their resignations to the Crown Representative. 
The Princes have, however, made it clear that the step they have taken would not 
in any way affect the war effort, nor was it directed in any way against the person 
of the Crown Representative. 

The Princes have appointed a Council of Action of five to take any step that 
may be necessary. There is no doubt that the political Department too was not 
prepared for its development and some time must elapse before any settlement is 
reached* . . 

No Resolution of Crisis 


No material change occurred to-day in the situation arising from the resigna- 
tion of the Standing Committee of the Chamber of Princes and the postponement 
of the Chamber’s annual session. The crisis seemed to be moving towards stabili- 
sation rather than solution. Nevertheless, contact between the principal Rulers and 
and the Viceroy continued to be maintained. Conversation were understood to be 
in progeress between the Viceroy and the Chancellor, H. H. the Nawab of Bhopal, who 
and a number of other Princes are staying at the Viceroy’s House. Cordiality on 
the social plane was exemplified in the 'at home’ given this evening by Their 
Excellencies to meet the Princes and Chiefs* 

It was learned in the morning that the Conference of States and Rulers and 
representatives on education, health end post-war reconstruction will be held as 
originally planned on December 7 and 8. The Chancellor will oper> the Conference 
and it is possible that his address will make some reference to the crisis. 

Some prominent Rulers, however, have left Delhi already. Their Highnesses 
of Patiala and Jaipur are among them. Their departure emphasises the air of 
finality which pervades the Princes’ camp. The unanimity with which the Princes 
acted under the Nawab of Bhopal’s lead remains undented. But, not all Rulers, 
and in any case, not all their principal advisers, are convinceu that the issues 
justified the extreme step taken. 

Further details of the main points in dispute are cited in support of the con- 
tention that the crisis was not unavoidable. Some eight points, it is learned, were 
raised by the Princes’ deputation which waited on the Crown Representative on 
September 15 and 16. 

Firstly, the boards set up to control the working of the joint services of States 
should consist of full-powered States and should not include minority representative 
of States. 

Secondly, joint advisers appointed for groups of States which find it financially 
and otherwise desirable to have them should not deal with political officers over the 
bead of the State administrations. 

Thirdly, the working of various schemes relating to States should be reviewd 
periodically. 

Fourthly, the Standing Committee should be given the opportunity to prepare 
schemes to secure minimum standards of administration in the States. 

Fifthly, Princes should be allowed to draw up an alternative plan for co-opera- 
tive grouping. 

Sixthly, joint High Court should not be set up. The Raja of Bilaspur. in 
particular, is reported to have opposed these courts as an invasion of the righta 
of States. 

Seventhly, the Instrument of Attachment should be revised in consultation 
with representatives of the attaching and attached States and no further attachments 
should be made. 

Eighthly, arbitration machinery should be set up to ensure that treaty rights 
are not overridden. 

It is reported that the Viceroy’s reply expressed disagreement with points one, 
two, five, six and eight and the first part of seven and promised consideration of 
three and four. As regards the secona part of seven the reply, it is believed, pointed 
out that scheme of attachment was limited to Western India and Gujerat States and 
the Government had no intention of extending it to other States. 
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The reply, however, appears to have promised protection against undue news- 
paper attacks from British India against States and to have drawn attention to the 
fact that as States’ administrations improved occasions for harsh and unjust criticisms 
would become less and less. 

On the question of post-war reconstruction and industrial planning, the Crown 
Bepresentative’s stand is stated to be against allowing any unit or units to follow 
any policy of development that was likely to upset the All-India scheme. 

With greater perseverance, it is urged friendly adjustment of these issues was 
not impossible. 

Crisis to 1936 Recalled 

Although the resignation of the Standing Committee as a whole is uniquet 
students of the Chamber’s history since its creation by the Duke of Connaught ^3 
years ago point out that an earlier crisis distuibed this body. That was in' 1936 
when differences between the greater and lesser States on the question of Federation 
resulted in the resignation of the Chancellor, the late Maharaja of Patiala. There- 
after H. H. the Maharaja of Bikaner resigned from the Standing Committee. No 
meeting of the Chamber was held that year and the Viceroy in consultation with 
the Princes convened a meeting in February 1937. Besides the larger number of 
Eulers involved in the present resignation, a vital difference, it is pointed out, is 
that the resignation of 1936 was a result of disunity, while the present resignation 
is an expression of unity among the Princes. 

The resignation has been handed in to the Crown Representative as President 
of the Chamber of Princes. It is not known whether he has accepted it. 

Princes’ Draft Resolnttoii 

The text of the draft resolution which was framed for discussion, by the Cham- 
ber of Princes on the Crown’s relationship with the States is published in The 
Hindustan Times on the 9th December. The resolution runs : 

“Ihe Chamber of Princes considers it necessary to reiterate in the moat un- 
equivocal and emphatic terms that the Crown’s relationship with the States and the 
Crown’s powers in respect of the States cannot, and should not, be transferred to 
any third party or other authority without the consent of the States concerned. 

"The Chamber requests His Excellency the Crown Representative to be pleased 
to convey to His Majesty’s Government the grave misgivings and apprehensions 
aroused ui the Slates, by the recent tendency to alter tiie States’ relationship with 
the Crown and to quality the observance of the Crown’s obligations, by unilateral 
action without the confient of the States, notwithstanding the solemn Royal pro- 
nouncements that these treaty rights shall be maintained unimpaired, and the recent 
assurance conveyed to the Indian Princes by his Majesty’s Government that the 
fulfilment of the fundamentHl obliirntions aiising out of the treaties and sanads 
remains an integral V)art of His Majesty’s Government’s policy. 

"The Chamber further rt quests His Excellency the Crown Representative to 
convey this expiession of their devotion to His Imperial Majesty the King-Emperor, 
with the respectful submission that in this matter of fundamental importance to the 
continuance of their lelationship with the Crown, the Indian Princes solicit Hig 
Majesty’s personal good offices to ensure an early and satisfactory announcement”. 

As the session of the Chamber of Princes was cancelled, the resolution was not 
moved. 

Chancellor on Amery’s Reference 

The Chancellor of the Chamber of Princes, the Nawah of Bhopal, in a gtate- 
ment on Mr. Amery’s reference in Parliament to the resignations from the Standing 
Commitee said on the 17th December 1944 : — 

"I have seen press reports of the statement made by the Secretary of Slate for 
India in Parliament on December 13. This makes it necessary to explain that the 
Princes refrained, as agreed, from making a public statement indicating reasons for 
their resignations because they felt that it may cause unnecessary embarrassment. 

"The Princes will be happy to note that the communication of the 2nd Decem- 
ber, 1944, to which a reference was made by the Secretary of State, was not intended 
to contain anything new in principle or policy. They feel that a public statement at 
this stage is not suitable for stating the issues involved. .They will, at the appro- 
priate occasion when discuBBions are held, be able to indicate where, in their opinion, 
changes have occurred, and what led to the resignations. 

"At this stage it would be sufficient to recall what the Princes have said before, 
^at the events of the past three or four years have caused grave anxiety and appre* 
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heDBioDB to the PrinceB, big and Bmall. They have, irithout a aiogle exception, 
solidly stood by the Empire, and their people have unconditionally and to the 
utmoBt of their capacity given of their very best in men, money, material and 
personal services towards the successful prosecution of the war. They have* therefore, 
not been able to understand why at this stage of their long and honourable relation- 
ship with the Crown they should receive this treatment. 1 repeat again the assurance 
already given that the States will not relax their efforts until final victory has been 
won over all the enemies of the King-Emperor. 

'T should also, in the course of this statement, like to make it clear that the 
Princes have no intention or desire, as is alleged in a section of the Press, to stand 
in the way of the growth of India to its full stature, or to hinder the political 
economic or social progress and advancement of their peoples. I am confident that 
when the time comes and it is necessary that the Princes should make sacrifices in 
the true interests of their country, they shall not be found wanting. 

“The Princes only ask for justice and fairplay. They have faith in Lord 
Wavell and rely on the goodwill of Bis Majesty’s Government.” 


The All India States’ Conference 

New Delhi — 7th December 1944 

Chancellor’s Address 

The All-India States’ Conference on Education, Medical Relief and Post-War 
Reconstruction opened to-day with an address by the Chancellor, the Nawab oj 
Bhopal, who avoided all direct leference to the ciisis in the relations between the 
Chamber and the Crown Rrepresentative, but made two general declarations on the 
States* attitude to British Indian plans for post-war development and on the internal 
administration of the States, 

His Highness alluded to the contributions of Indian States to charitable, 
cultural and other iustitutions outside their territories and stateU that figures 
collected, which were not complete, showed that about Ks. 11 J crores had been con- 
tributed in this way by Indian States. The Conference, said His Highness at the 
outset, was the first of the series which the Standing Committee in July 1944 agreed 
might be held every year on beneficent departments of activity. About 80 States 
were represented at the Conference. 

His Highness proceeded : “Events in India and abroad are moving incredibly 
fast and even the most progressive governments have constantly to adapt their insti- 
tutions to meet the requirements ot the changing times. I am not aware of any 
amongst the Indian States that have refused to be influenced by the progressive 
march of time. Almost every State in India is steadfastly working for the develop- 
ment of its resources, the improvement of its administration and the betterment of 
the standard of living of its people. In certain fields at least, the Indian States are 
proud to have led the way for the rest of India. The States recognise, however, that 
there is and always will be room for progress and for advancement. They are deter- 
mined to pursue it to the fullest extent possible. 

“The Conference, which I have the honour to inaugurate to day, is intended to 
assist the States in tbeir desire to make furtbei progress in social services. It is 
intended to pool the experience of Biitish India and the Indian States, as also of 
the leading countries outside India, in the important sphere of the beneficent 
activities and to make it available to the States. It should also help to co-ordinate 
and where needed, to stimulate action in this direction.” 

His Highness commended to the Conference’s consideration the memoranda 
placed before them giving a resume of the available information, on education, 
medical relief and post-war reconstruction, explaining the progress made in the 
States, the plans in view of the Government of India, ana proposals of post-war 
planning in great Britain and U. S. A. He added : 

“There are two questions of policy, however, in regard to which you are 
entitled to an indication from me, of the attitude of the Princes in general. Those 
questions relate to the internal reforms in the States and the Central plans foi: 
post-war planing and industrial development. 
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**On the first question of internal reforms, I need only refer you to the resolu- 
tion (of which copies are laid on the table) which has been approved unanimously 
at the meeting of Princes held this week in Delhi. This resolution is a declaration 
of our policy on this important question. The administration reports of the States, 
which are published now by every State, and the information digested in the 
memoranda placed before you, shows that the Indian Princes almost without 
exception, are applying themselves earnestly to the progress of internal reforms 
within their territories. They lend further support to the statement of His 
Excellency the Grown Representative, made at a recent session of the Chamber of 
princes, that earnest endeavours were being made in the States to improve the 
administrative standards and that various admirable reforms had been introduced. 
In accordance with the highest traditions of the Indian States, their contributions 
towards the charitable, cultural and other institutions, have recognised no limita- 
tions of frontiers or creeds. The figures already collected, which are not yet 
complete, show that since i877, about 11^ crores non-recurring, and Rs. 40 lakhs 
(annual) and Re. li lakhs (monthly) recurring have been contributed by the Indian 
States towards such beneficent activities outside their own territories.” 

Post-Wab Development 

His Highness proceeding said: *1 shall now refer briefly to the attitude of the 
Indian States towards the Central plans for post-war development. We are grateful 
to the bon. Sir Ardeshir Dalai, for taking us in confidence, as far as possible, at 
this stage, in regard to those plans. We have considered them, within the time 
so far available with the earnestness which they demanded. Our general conclusion is 
that it is in the interests of the States, as also of the country as a whole, that the 
States should co-operate to the fullest extent possible with these plans. 

“Our attitude towards the industrial development of British India and the 
States is equally reasonable. The economic interests of India and the need for 
raising the standard of living of its people demand all round development 
of its natural resources. The States, like British India, must look primarily to indus- 
trial development to provide necessary revenues to meet the growing requirements of 
progressive administration and social services in the post-war period. We believe that 
there is ample scope in India for the industrial development of British India as well 
as of the States. The consumers’ goods required for the Indian population could not 
be supplied, for many years to come, even by the joint out-put of British India 
and the States. Any rise in the standard of living of the people of the States, 
through the development of States’ resources, would increase their purchasing power 
which would react favourably on the All-India position. It is therefore in the 
interests of British India, as well as the States, and in the best interests of the 
country as a whole, that there should be the fullest possible industrial development 
of British India and the States. 

'^The States must make up the great lee- way in respect of their industrial 
development if they are not to retard the progress of the country as a whole. I 
hope that we shall revive the fullest cooperation of British India in this matter; 
and it should be possible, with goodwill on both sides, to overcome any difficulties 
in the way. I am confident that such a development would be for the benefit of 
both. We must not, however, forget that all this can be achieved only if we first 
win the war. And in this connection I need hardly repeat what is already known 
to all of you that the Princes are determined to render every possible assistance 
towards the successful prosecution of the war.” 

Princes’ Declaration on Internal I nforms 

It is understood that the resolution on administrative reforms mentioned by the 
Chancellor was intended to be placed before the Chamber of Princes. The resolution 
says that the Chamber, while emphasising the importance of internal reforms in the 
States emanating where necessary from the Rulers themselves and their Govern- 
ments, strongly recommends that, unless already done, the Governments of the 
States may carefully review their systems of administrations with a view to imple- 
menting, to the fullest extent possible and with due regard to the local circumstances 
the important recommendations made by the Special Drafting Committee of 
Ministers of 1942, which have been fully endorsed by the Standing Committee and 
the Committee of Ministers. 

These recommendations, which are already in force in many States and are 
receiving active consideration of many others include: 

(a) Statutory provision guarantoeing the Rule of Law and security and proteo* 
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tion of person and property, with powers to the States’ court to see that these 
fundamental rightB are scrupulously enforced ; 

(b) The administration of justice through an impartial and competant 
Judiciary, independent of the executive, with suitable provision for the adjudication 
of disputes between the States and their subjects; 

(c) The establishment of a Council form of Government providing for the 
advice and assistance of Ministers to the Rulers in ordinary sphere of administra- 
tion, and the association of the peoples with the governance of the States through 
suitable representative institutions, their pace and form being inevitably conditioned 
by local circumstances and with due regard to the traditions and the structural 
balance of society in the individual States: 

(d) Suitable arrangements to ensure continuity of policy and the security and 
integrity of public service* 

(e) A clear demarcation between State expenditure and the civil lists of 
Rulers which may be fixed at reasonable percentages of the ordinary revenues of 
the States ; 

(f) A fair and equitable incidence of taxation allocating a definite and sub- 
stantial portion of the revenues for the benefit of the peoples particularly in tbe 
beneficent departments. 

This Chamber, the resolution proceeds, while recording the fact that the States, 
individually as well as collectively, are giving active consideration to, and are working 
out plans for post-war development, desires to emphasise in particular, their suitable 
extension unless already done, in the following directions with due regard to local 
conditions : 

(a) The fullest possible collaboration with the Central Government in regard 
to such plans and policies for post-war development which affect the States and 
in the formulation and implementing of which, they have been adequately 
associated. It is understood that in view of the diversity of conditions between 
British India and the States collaboration with these plans does not imply complete 
uniformity of all details of the administration of these plans in the States territories 
without their agreement by any outside agencies ; 

(b) The adoption of effective measures for raising tbe standards of living of 
their people with particular attention to the improvement of the conditions of ex- 
soldiers and their families; tbe labouring populatton; the agricultural classes and the 
backward classes. 

The Chamber recommends to His Excellency the Crown Representative that in 
order to enable the States to raise necessary funds for the aforesaid objects, they 
may be given all possible facilities for the development of their own industries and 
resources as requested by His Highness tbe Chancellor and tbe representative of 
the States. 


Mr. Phillips’ Mission in India 

American Columnist's Allegations 

The well-known American Columnist, Drew Pearson writing in the New York 
Daily Mirror on the 6th. July 1944 from Washington made some sensational 
allegations. He said that about 18 months ago President Roosevelt sent a friendly 
letter to Mahatma Gandhi “urging nationalist co-operation with the Allies”. But 
the British authority refused to deliver that communication to the Mahatma. Later, 
when Mr. Phillips, President Roosevelt’s Special Envoy in India, sought an inter- 
view with Mahatma Gandhi he got a curt refusal from the Government. President 
Roosevelt himself, according to Drew Pearson, tried to urge on Mr, Churchill at the 
WasbingtOD Conference to follow a more liberal policy in India, but “Mr. Churchill 
was almost insulting” and virtually told the President “to mind his own business”. 
Though the White House Secretary, Mr. Stephen Early, denied knowledge of “any- 
thing of this sort”, the story of Drew Pearson does not appear to be wholly 
improbable. It ia now common knowledge that Mr. Phillips, who occupied tbe 
unique poeition of being President Roosevelt’s Special Envoy, did ask for an inter- 
view with Mahatma Gandhi before leaving India, but bis request was flatly 
reused. 
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Colonel Johnson — the first occupant 

The poet of President Roosevelt’s Personal Envoy at New Delhi seems to be a 
remarkably ill-fated one, according to the correspondent of the Hindu of Madras* 

Colonel Johnson^ its first occupant, had not been in office for more than six 
weeks* He came right into the middle of the Cripps negotiations and, being a 
politician, was willing to take risks and intervened openly just when Sir Btaffiord 
Cripps seemed stuck over a suitable defence formula. Colonel Johnson developed 
a tremendous regard and afifection for Pandit Nehru whom he considered one of the 
world’s greatest personalities. He made no secret of Ameiica’s attitude towards 
India; America, he declared, being the main fighter in the Far Eastern theatre of 
operations, was determined to see through a settlement of the Indian problem. She 
was concerned with only two things: would India after a satisfactory settlement 
throw herself wholeheartedly into the war effort; secondly, would the Congress 
Party be content with the transfer of the substance of power during the war and 
concede all reasonable safeguards to the Minorities ? 

Col. Johnson tried to persuade Pandit Nehru to accompany him to Washington 
but failed. Before leaving New Delhi, he made a significant remark that some day 
there will be a Johnson version of the Cripps Mission—but he disappeared quietly 
from the political scene on his return to the United States. 

Advent of Mr. Phillips In New Delhi 

After an interval of six months came his successor, Mr. Philips, — the very 
antithesis of Col. Johnson in many respects. He spoke English without a trace of 
Americanism, was correct in everything he said and did and shunned the limelight. 
But he kept himself busy throughout the five months he spent in India. He had seen 
Mr. Churchill before leaving London for Ii^dia and had obtained an assurance that 
he would have full facilities to study the Indian situation, see any body he liked and 
make any suggestions he thought practicable. Armed with such an authority, he 
went round the country, interviewed politicians, officials, soldiers, businessmen and 
princes. Among the politicians two impressed him most— Mr. C. Raiagopalachari 
and Sir T. B. Sapru. 

In the first week of February, (1943) Mr. Phillips approached Lord Linlithgow 
with a request to let him see Gandhijt. The Viceroy pointed out that Gandbiji waa 
about to commence his fast. Therefore, the suggestion could not be entertained at 
that stage. 

Mr. Phillips, meanwhile, clarified his own ideas and gradually evolved some 
general propositions which, he felt sure, could be made the basis for an all-round 
settlement. Self-determination for Muslim areas, he thought, was a legitimate 
concession though he found little real enthusiasm for Pakistan in the Punjab; within 
the existing constitution, he was satisfied a great of advance could be achieved along 
the lines Sir Stafford Cripps had indicated; in the sphere of Defence, he seemed to 
think that the creation of an Allied War Council with an Indian representative in it 
with headquarters at New Delhi would overcome the objection of Cong/ess leaders to 
the proposals contained in the Cripps formula. Generally speaking, Mr. Phillips 
aimed at specific improvements to that offer to meet the criticisms of the Congress 
and the Muslim League. 

Before leaving India at the end of April 1943, he assured his friends 
(as did Colonel Johnson) that his absence from Delhi would be of extremely short 
duration and repeated his request to the Viceroy to let him see Gandbiji. The 
Viceroy invited him to Debra Dun and discussed the situation with him and 
politely turned down his request a second time, when he realised that Mr. Phillips’ 
proposals for a settlement had general approval in the country. 

Meeting With Mr. Churchill 

By coincidence or deliberately perhaps, Mr. Phillips arrived in Washington on 
the eve of the Churchill- Roosevelt meeting in May 1943. Remembering the 
Priroq Minister’s remark to him in London in the previous December, Mr. 
Phillips forced himself upon Mr. Churchill and placed hie outlines of a solution 
for the Indian problem before him. Mr. Churchill was indignant. “You don’t 
know India,” he burst out, in effect “and your solution will mean widespread 
disorder and banding over India to the Japanese.” Mr. Phillips, persistent and 
undeterred by Mr. Churchill's rebuke, fought for the President’s intervention. More 
politely perhaps but with equal firmness, Mr. Churchill made it clear to Mr. 
Roosevelt that India could not be made a subject of discussion. 

Was Mr. Phillips' return to India tha sited and beaten at every stage ? He 
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retaintd hU poBt as President’s Personal Envoy at New Delhi but preferred an 
assignment in a temporary and speoial job in London while, it was freely asserted 
in New Delhi, warm weather lasted. Curiously winter came but warm weather 
seemed to continue at Delhi for Mr. Phillips kept himself busy at London — with 
consequences which have just come to light. Who will succeed Mr. Phillips or 
will anybody succeed him at ail in New Delhi ?” 

Mr. Eden’s Reported Cable to Washington 

The following Reuter message from New York apiieared in the Colombo 
papers: 

Commentator Drew Pearson’s syndicate column “Washington Merry Go Round” 
in Monday's New York Daily Mirror declares: “Diplomats are indignant over the 
ousting of Ambussador William Phillips from London as political adviser to 
General Eisenhower. Mr. Phillips came home for ‘personal reasons’. But the fact 
is that be was asked to leave Loudon because he wrote a letter to President Roose- 
velt criticising British policy in India and recommending Indian independence. 

“The letter published in this column on July 25, caused a furore, 'i’he British 
demanded official explanations. Later the Foreign Minister, Mr. Anthony Eden 
also demanded the recall from New Delhi of General Merrell, acting as » riief of 
the United States mission in India during Mr. Plnllips’ absence. He resigned and 
returns shortly. The British objected because Mr. Phillips reported to his chief on 
India. London is sore over his point that India is of great concern to us on 
account of the Japanese war,” 

After quoting Mr. Phillips as stating, “The Indian army is mercenary. It is 
time for the Biitish to act. They can declare that India will achieve her indepen- 
dence at a specified date after the war”, Mr, Pearson declared: “Mr. Kden cabled 
Sir Ronald Campbell, British Charge d' Affaires in Washinglon, stating that he and 
the Prime Minister, Mr. Churchill, were perturbed and ordered the Embassy to 
approach the State Department with a formal demand for investigation. Mr. Cordell 
Hull informed the Embassy that Mr, Phillips’ letter had leaked out through the 
XJuder-Secretary, Mr. Sumner Welles. Mr. Eden again cabled expressing surprise 
that a paper of the calibre of the Washington Post published Mr. Phillips’ letter 
and suggesting that the Post should publish an editorial contradicting and critici- 
sing the story. When Sir Ronald cabled this to London, Mr, Eden ’•epiied asking 
the Post to correct Mr. Phillips’ statement about a mercenary army. 

*Tn London Mr. Churchill and Mr. Eden put the heat on on the United 
States Ambassador, Mr. John Winant, and had that official ask Mr. Phillips if he 
still held the samd views, Mr, Phillips said he did more than ever but was sorry 
his letter was published, adding ‘I hope my other leports, even stronger, will not 
leak. Mr. Eden cabled his Embassy to inform the State Department that Mr. 
Phillips was persona non grata iu London, observuig: ‘India Is more important 
than a thousand Phillips's.” 

Johnson’s Resolution in House of Representatives 

The spokesman for the House Committee on Foreign Affairs said at Washing- 
ton on the 3 let August 1944 that the resolution introduced in the House of 
Representatives by the Republican Representative Mr. Calvin D. Johnson asking 
ihtLi Sir Ronald Campbell t the British Minister in Washington, and Str Oirja 
Shankar Bajpat, Agent-General to the Government of India in the United States 
should be declared persona non grata because of their iffoits to “mould” American 
public opinion, would be considered by the Committee “as soon as conveniently 
possible.” The text of the resolution iu the House of Representatives by Mr. 
Calvin D. Johnson, reads : 

“Whereas the President’s Special Ambassador to India, Mr. William Phillips 
submitted a report to the President of the United States stating that the Indian 
Army and the people will not participate with any force in the war unless they are 
given a promise of independence, and whereas Ambassador Phillips also reported 
that India is the most important base for American opeiations against Japan and 
since Britain will only play a ‘token' part in the war against Japan, it is vita] for 
the United States to have more active support of the Indian army and the Indian 
people, and whereas it is now more than a year since Mr. Churchill and Mr. 
Roosevelt meeting in Quebec in the summer of 1943 promised an offensive through 
Burma to aid our gallant ally China and whereas Mr. Phillips pointed to the 
Inertia of the Indian Army and of the criticism of it given by General Stilwell 
unquestionably contributes to pur delay in that theatre of T^ar and whereas t|ie 
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British Government taking exception to the report which Mr* Phillips submitted to 
his chief, the President of the United States, has made Mr. Phillips’ position in 
London as Political Adviser to Gen. Eisenhower untenable and declared him persona 
non grata and whereas Mr. Phillips was not accredited to the British Government 
but is part of the armed force of the United States; that it is the sentiment of this 
body that Mr. Phillips be not recalled to the United States and his services lost 
to Gen. Eisenhower but that the transfer of bis headquarters to a place on the 
European continent suitable for the continuation of his political advice to the 
American High Command, be it further resolved that it is the sentiment of this 
body that the British Minister for India in Washington, Sir Girja Shankar Bajpai 
and Sir Ronald Campbell who have endeavoured to influence the views of the 
American press regarding India shall be declared persona non grata to the Govern- 
ment of the United States, should they continue in their efforts to mould public 
opinion in Mr* Phillips’ case*” 

Senator Chandler’s Demand 

Senator Chandler of Kentucky in the Senate in Washington'" on the 28th August 
1944 demanded that President Roosevelt should make a full report on conditions on 
India. “I believe in co-operating with our Allies, but only by knowing the truth 
of the situation in other countries can we hope for a genuine co-operative peace”. 

He said the American Political Adviser, Mr. William Phillips, had been attacked 
by the British for his report on the Indian situation and declared that British re- 
presentatives in the United States had even approached certain American publishers 
with a view to preventing publication of Mr. Phillips’ view. 

Senator Chandler, who, with five other henators, visited India some time ago, 
said high British odicials in the United States had told him that vv ut is happening 
in India is none of his or the Senate’s business. 

repudiate that statement”, he added. "Conditions there had a bearing n the 
war with Japan. If the British are going to be able to force a recall of our diplomats 
merely because they submit truthful reports, I think, we ought to know about it.” 

**Our British Allies have taken an incredibly harmful step which can only injure 
the friendly relations between ourselves and them in declaring President Roosevelt’s 
personal Ambassador, Mr* Phillips, persona non grata^\ Mr. Chandler continued : 
“The British Foreign Office took this action because Mr. Phillips made a report on 
the conditions in India which the British don’t like. Is the Govi)rnment of the 
United Htates so weak and our people so incompetent, has our sovereignty been so 
impaired that even the President is no longer permitted to know the truth about 
conditions in friendly countries ? Only by knowing the truth of the conditions in 
countries not as we wish them to be but as they exist, can the American people in 
future organise and promote a policy of friendship with other nations that will lead 
to lasting peace.” 

British Spokesman’s Denial 

In answer to the inquiry made in the Senate, a spokesman of the British 
Embassy said that it was not true that the British Government had described Mr. 
Phillips as persona non grata. It was also untrue that the British Government asked 
for his recall. 

The United States State Department spokesman said that the British Govern- 
ment at no time asked for Mr* Phillips’ recall and that the arrangements for his 
return were made sometime ago. The British Embassy spokesman denied Senator 
Chandler’s assertion that Mr. Phillips was recalled at the request of the British* 

Lord Halifax’s Denial 

The British Ambassador Lord Halifax, emphatically denied the 
charges that Mr. William Phillips was recalled at London’s request. He said, “the 
Btate Department had denied the truth of this allegation before this Embassy denied 
it and I hope it will not be repeated.” 

Mr. 8ol Bloom on Mr* Phillips’ Resignation 

The Chairman of the House Foreign Affaire Committee, Mr. Sol Bloom, siding 
with Lord Halifax and the State Department, made the statement that “neither 
the British nor the Indian Governments ever requested or even suggested Mr. Phillips’ 
recall.” 

Mr. Sol Bloom declared that there was no connection whatever between Mr. 
Phillips’ resignation and the “unauthorised publication of the views he had commu- 
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nicated to the President concerning India.” Mr. Bloom continued: '•When Mr. 
Phillips was first assigned to Loudon, the Secretar]^ of State advised the Press on 
September 8. 1943, that his assignment was for a temporary period. The British 
Government was at that time confidentially advised that Mr. Phillips would be 
doing special work in connection with the planning of the invasion of the continent 
and that it was contemplated that he would remain in London only during planning 
period. In April 1944, Mr, Phillips indicated that his work was approaching com* 
pletion and before long he would wish to resign for personal reasons and return to 
the United States* On July 19, 1944, Mr. Phillips wrote specifically that he wished 
to return in September 1944. The Secretary of State reluctantly agreed to his 
request. It was only on July 25, 1944, that the unauthorised publication of certain 
of his views on India occurred.” 

Mr. Phillips Declines to Comment 

Mr. Phillips declined to comment on Senator Chandler’s charge that he was 
recalled because of British objections. *'I think Secretary Hull’s statement disposes 
of the matter”, Mr. Phillips said. He added that he has planned to return to the 
United States before long. 

Mr. Krishna Menon Meets Mr. Phillips 

Mr. V. K. Krishna Menon, Secretary of the India League^ had a long discus- 
sion with Mr, William Phillips, on the 29th. August 1944. Both declined to comment, 
but the impression gained was that the conversation was satiafactory. 

British Commentator’s Retort 

The well-known Commentator ‘‘Candidus” writing in the Daily Sketch, 
discussed the “world problem of colour which must be faced.’’ “Candidus” says, 
"In the interests of Anglo-American unity it will be better if some prominent 
Americans would deny themselves the luxury of criticising our administration 
in India — undeterred by the fact that they are completely ignorant of what they 
talk about.” 

Quoting Senator Chandler’s recent statements as an example of a "tissue of 
inaccuracies” “Candidus” characterises fc?enator Chandler’s demand that President 
Roosevelt should make a full report on the conditions in India as “independent 
suggestion ’’ designed merely to whip up Anti-Biitish feeling in America, tnerediable 
as It may be to the Senator Chandlers of the United States, Indians would ''iither 
have us there than any other foreigners.” "Candidus.” remarks that Indians are 
not likely to be weakened in this attitude by incidents in the United States such 
as the recent riots in Philadelphia arising from the promotion of Negro transport 
workers against which white 'I'rade Unionists revolted. 

Emphasising the extent of colour prejudice in the United States, ‘‘Candidus” 
declares that the position of coloured peoples vis»a-vis the white is a problem 
which will figure conspicuously on the agenda of post-war world reconstruction. 
Nations of every complexion are fighting with the Allies to kill the blasphemous 
doctrine of the “master race” and, adds "Candidus’’: "What do you propose to say 
to them when the war is won and won with their assistance ? Are we, whites, 
going to say to them, ‘You have given us wonderful help in winning the war but 
you can not share in the fruits of victory ? Do we mean to tell them that equality 
of status and opportunity is to be denied them on account of their colour ? If we do, 
then though we have won the war they will very thoroughly have lost it. On the 
long view we shall have lost it, too, for the coloured peoples will refuse tamely to 
accept the implication of inferiority which has no biological justification. And thus 
will the ground be prepared for the most terrible of all wars, let alone of all racial 
wars — war of non-whites against whites, wherever they may meet.” 

Senator Chandler Offers Proof 

Senator Chandler, referring to the British denial that Mr. rhillips’ recall was 
requested by the British Government, made public a telegram on the 8rd. September 
1944 which, he said, had been sent to London by Sir Olaf Caroe, Becretary to the 
External Affairs Department of the Government of India, in which he said that 
India could not again receive Mr. Phillips. 

The telegram said in part: "We feel strongly that the British Embassy should 
be supported in carrying this matter further with the Btate Department. We are 
doing our best to prevent the entry of newspapers or letters carrying the text of 
Mr. Pearson’s article. We understand that the designation of Mr. Phillips is still 
the President’s peisonal representative to India. Whether or not he was connected 
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in any way with the leakage of the viewB he bae stated, it would make it imposBible 
for U8 to do other than regard him aa persona non grata and we could not receive 
him. His views are not what we are entitled to expect from a professedly friendly 
envoy. The Viceroy has seen this telegram.’* 

Senator Chandler also claimed that British censorship prevented republication 
of Drew Pearson’s article which first reported the alleged British steps concerning 
Mr. Phillips. He said that Sir Olaf Oaroe's cable, for which Senator Chandler gave 
no date, referred to Drew Pearson and said, **We stopped this particular message 
from coming into the country, doing our best to prevent the entry of newspapers or 
letters carrying the text of Pearson's article. It is regrettable we have to use 
censorship in the defence of such attacks by our great ally.” 

Senator Chandler said, in an interview, that he was in possession of a confi- 
dential letter written by Mr. I hillips to President Roosevelt under date May 14, 
1943, which could not be made public this time, but if occasion developed, he would 
read it in the open Senate. 

A British Embassy spokesman, asked to comment, reiterated Lord Halifax’s 
statement that Mr. Phillips was persona non grata» 

British Embabby’b Worry 

After Senator Chandler had made public the alleged texts of Mr. Pbillins’ 
memorandum to President llooscvelt and Sir Olaf Caroe’s cable to the India 
Office, London, the U. H. State Department reiterated its denial that the British had 
requested for Mr. Phillips’ recall from London and added that the British Govern- 
ment never raised with officials in Washington the question of Mr. Phillips’ being 
persona non grata in India 

A spokesman for Lord Halifax said that the Ambassador would not comment 
on the Chandler documents The spokeaman said that if Senator Chandler’s state- 
ment about Sir Olaf Caror’a cable was accurate, it would not bo considered as 
refuting Lord Halifax’s statement but merely as a report of one official in India to 
another in Loudon. The spokesman indicated that the British Embasiy was 
concerned to find out how the Ameiican Senator had obtained a copy of what was 
presumably a coded cable between two British points* 

Mr. Phillips’ Report to President Roosevelt 

The report by Mr. William Phillips to President Roosevelt on the situation in 
India- referred to in the resolution to the Committee of the House of Rei>rtBentativeB 
moved by Representative Calvin D. Johnson anil in Simitor Chanuler’s demsnd for 
a report from iho President on India as published in the Kew York Journal 
American says ; 

"Assuming that India is known to be unimportant base of our future opera- 
tions against Buima and Japan, it would seem to be of the highest importance that 
we should have around us a sympathetic India rather than one indiiTerent and 
hostile. It would appear we will have the piime responsibility in the conduct of the 
war against Japan. There is no evidence that the British intend to do more than 
give token assistance. 

"At present, the Indian people are at war only in the legal sense as for various 
reasons the British Government declared India to be in conflict without the for- 
mality of consulting Indian leaders or the Indian Legislature. Indians feel they 
have no voice in the Government and therefore no resi'onsibility in the conduct of 
the war. They feel they have nothing to fight for as they are convinced that the 

g rofessed war aims of the United Nations do not apply to them. The British Prime 
linister in fact has stated that the provisions of the Atlantic Oharter are not applic- 
able to India and it is not unnatural therefore that Indian leaders are beginning to 
wonder whether the Charter is only for the benefit of the white races. 

"The present Indian Army is purely moicenary and only that part of it which 
is drawn from the martial races has been tried in actual warfare ana these martial 
soldiers represent only 33 per cent in the Army. Geneial Stilwell has expressed 
concern on the situation and in particular in regard to the poor morale of Indian 
officers. 

"The attitude of the general public towards the war is even worse. Lassitude 
and indifference and bitterness have increased as a result of famine conditions, the 
growing high cost of living and continued political deadlock. While India is broken 
politically into various parties and groups, all Lave one object iu common-— eventual 
freedom and independence from British domination. 
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Date For Independence Must Be Fixed 

*There would seem to be onl^^ one remedy to this highly un satisfactory situation 
in which we are unfortunately but nevertheless seriously involved and that is a 
change of attitude of the people of India towards the war-— to make them feel that we 
want to assume responsibilities to the United Nations and are prepared to give them 
facilities for doing so and that the voice of India will play a part in the reconstruction 
of ^e world. 

“The present political conditions do not permit of any improvement in this 
respect* Kven though the British should fail again, it is high time they should 
make an effort to improve the conditions and re-establish confidence among the 
Indian people that their future independence is to be granted. Words are of no 
avail— they only aggravate the present situation, it is time for the British to act. 
This they can do by a solemn declaration from the King-Emperor that India will 
achieve her independence at a specified date after the war and as a guarantee of 
good faith in this respect a provisional representative coalition Government will be 
re-established at the Centre and limited powers transferred to it. 

American right to Intervene 

‘*I feel strongly, Mr. President, that in view of our military position in India 
we should have a voice in these matters. It is not right for the British to say 
'this is none of your business' when we alone presumably will have to play a 
major part in the struggle against Japan. If we do nothing and merely accept 
the British point of view that conditions in India are none of our business, then we 
must be prepared for various senuus consequences in the internal situation in India 
which may develop as a result of despair and misery and anti-white scntimentB of 
hundreds of millions of subject people. 

"The people of Asia— I am supported in this opinion by other diplomatic and 
military observers — cynically regard this was as one between the Fascist and the 
Imperialist Powers. A generous gesture from Britain to India would change this 
undesirable political atmosphere. India itself might then be expected more positively 
to support our war effort against Japan. China which regards the Anglo-American 
bloc with misgivings and mistrust might then be assured that we are in truth fight- 
ing for a better world. And the Colonial people conquered by the Japanese might 
hopefully feel they have something better to look forward to than a xeturn to their 
old masters. 

‘‘Such gestures, Mr. President, will produce not only a tremendous psychological 
stimulus to the flagging morale throughout Asia and faciliale our military operations 
in that threatre but it will also be proof positive to all peoples—our own and the 
British included— that this is not a war of power politics but a war for all we say 
it is for.” 

Text of Phillips’ Letter to Roosevelt 

According to Drew Pearson, the full text of the letter Ambassador Phillips 
wrote to President Roosevelt horn India in the Spring of 1941) (14th May ?), is as 
follows : 

Dear Mr. President —Mr. Gandhi has successfully completed his fast and the 
only result of it has been increasing bitterness against the British among large 
sections of the people. The Government have bandied the case from the legalist 
point of view. Mr. Gandhi is the “enemy” and must not be allowed to escape from 
his just punishment, and at all costs British prestige must bo maintained. The 
Indians look at it from different angle. Mv. Gandhi's followers regard him as 
semi-divine and worship him. Millions who are not his followers, look upon him 
as the foremost Indian of the day and consider that since he never had the 
opportunity to defend himself, it is a case of the persecution of an old man who has 
suffered much for the cause which every Indian has at heart— freedom for India. 
Bo it is presumable that Mr. Gandhi comes out from this struggle with an enhanced 
reputation as a moral force. 

The general situation, as I see it to-day, is as follows: From the British point 
of view, their position is not unreasonable. They have been in India for 150 years 
and except for the Mutiny in 1857, generally speaking, internal peace has been 
maintained. They have acquired vast vested interehts in the country and fear that 
their withdrawal from India would jeopardize those interests. Great cities like 
Bombay, Calcutta and Madras have been built up largely through their initiative. 
They have guaranteed the regime of the Princes who control territorially about 
pne-third of the country and one-fourth of the population. They realise that 
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Dew forces are gathering through the world which affect their hold over India and 
they, have tWefore, gone out of their way, bo they believe, to offer freedom to 
India as soon ae there are eigne that the Indians themeelvea can form a secure 
Government. This the Indian leaders have been unable to do and the British feel 
that they have done all they can in the circumstances. Behind the door is Mr. 
Ghurchili who gives the impression that personally he would prefer not to transfer 
any power to an Indian Government eirher before or after the war, and the atatua 
quo should be maintained. 

Indians, on the other hand, are caught up in the new idea which is sweeping 
the world, of freedom for oppressed peoples. The Atlantic Charter has given the 
movement great impetus. Your speeches have given encouragement. British 
Declarations that freedom would be granted to India after the war. have brought 
the picture of Indian Independence as never before into the thoughts of the entire 
Indian intelligentsia. Unfortunately, as the time approaches for ending the war, 
the struggle for political prestige and power between parties has increased, and this 
has made it more difficult than ever for the leaders willing to reach a compromise 
agreement. Furthermore, Mr. Gandhi and all the Congress leaders, not to mention 
fifty or sixty thousand Congress supporters, are in jail, and as the Congress is the 
strongest political party, there is no one available to speak for it. There thus is 
a complete deadlock ; 1 should imagine that the Viceroy and Mr. Churchill are 
well satisfied to let the deadlock remain as long as possible. That at least is the 
general impression in moat Indian circles. 

Deadlock Must Be Broken 

The problem therefore is, can anything be done to break this deadlock through 
our help? It seems to me, all we can do is to try and include Indian political 
leaders to meet together and discuss the form of government which they regard as 
applicable to India, and thus show the world they have sufficient intelligence to 
tackle the problem. We must not assume that they will adopt American or British 
systems. In view of the importance of guaranteeing protection of minorities, our 
majority form of movement may not be applicable and a coalition may prove to be 
the one and only practical way of guaranteeing internal harmony. We cannot 
suppose that the British Government can or will transfer power to India by a scratch 
of the pen at the conclusion of the Peace Conference, unless there is an Indian 
Government fit to receive it. The question remains, therefore, how to induce leaders 
to begin now to prepare for their tuture responsibilities. There is, perhaps, a way 
out of the deadlock, which I suggest to you, not because I am sure of its success 
but because I ihink it worthy of your consideration. With the approval and bless- 
ing of the British Government, an invitation could be addressed to the leaders of 
all Indian political groups on behalf of the President of the United States to meet 
together to discuss plans for the future. The Assembly could be presided over by 
an American who could exercise infiuence in harmonizing the endless divisions of 
caste religion, race and political views. The conference might well be held under 
the patronage of the King Emperor, the President of the United States, the President 
of the Soviet Union and Marshal Chiang Kai-shek, in order to brin^ pressure to 
bear on the Indian politicians. Upon the issue of invitations, the King-Emperor 
could give a fresh assurance of the intention of the British Government to transfer 
power to India on a certain date, as well as his desire to grant a provisional set-up 
for the duration. The conference could be held in any city in India except Delhi. 
Indians’ Lack of Confidence in British Promises 

American Chairmanship would have the advantage not only of expressing the 
interest of America in the future Independence of India but would also be a 
iruarantee to Indians of the British offer of Independence. This is an important 
Doint because, as I have already said in the previous letters, British promises in this 
regard are no longer believed. If either of the principal parties refused to attend the 
conference, it would be a notice to the word that India is not ready for Self-Govern- 
ment and I doubt whether a political leader would put himself in such a position. 
Mr Churchill and Mr. Amery may be obstacles, for notwithstanding statement to 
contrary, India is governed from London down to the smallest details. Should you 
approve of the general idea and care to consult Mr. Churchill, he might reply that 
since the Congress leaders are in jail, a meeting such as is contemplated is impossible. 
The answer could be that certain of the leaders, notably Mr. Gandhi, might be free 
unconditionally in order to attend the conference. The British may even be search- 
ing fi r a good excuse to release Mr. Gandhi, for the struggle between him and the 
yiceroy is pver with honours for both— the Viceroy has maintained his prestige andl 
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Mr. Gandhi has carried out his protest against the Government through his 
successful fast and has come back into the limelight. 

There is nothing new in my suggestion, except the method of approach to the 
problem. The British have already announced their willingness to grant freedom 
to India after tne war if Indians have agreed among themselves as to its form. The 
Indians say they cannot agree because they have no confidence in British promises. 
The proposed plan, perhaps, provides the guarantee required by the Indians, and 
in line with Britain’s declared intentions. Possibly, this is a way out of the 
impasse which, if allowed to continue, may afifect our conduct of the war in this 
part of the world and our future relations with the coloured races. It may not be 
successful, but at least America will have taken a step in furthering the ideals of 
the Atlantic Charter. 

1 offer the suggestion now in order that it may have your consideration before 
1 return to Washington at the end of April or early in May when I shall be able 
to give you at first-hand, further information on the subi^'ct. 

ir^incerely Yours, (Sd.) William Phillips. 

Reactions in Delhi 

Official circles in New Delhi maintained complete silence on the 4th. September 
1944 over Mr. Phillips’ report and the disclosure in Washington of a cable alleged 
to have been sent to London by Hir Olaf Garoe. 

Their attitude is believed to be that the matter is now one for London and 
Washington to clear up and that any statement must be made there. If a state- 
ment is issued here, it will presumably be in accord with London. 

The general public here consider that these opportune disclosures are more 
closely linked with the American presidential election and the desire of lYesideiit 
Roosevelt’s opponents to prove his subservience to Britain than with any desire to 
help India at this juncture. The tone of some of the press here to-day is a partial 
reflection of this view. 

Mr. Phillips’ reference to the Indian army as purely mercenary, his statement 
that General Htilwell has expreised concern over the poor morale of the Indian 
officers and his declaration that Britain would only give token aid in the war 
against Japan have aroused great indignation in both British and Indian army 
circles in New Delhi. Similar sentiments are likely to be felt in Kandy which is 
concerned with actual operations, 

Mr. Phillips’ remarks on low morale and on token aid were much criticised 
to-day in Indian army circles. *'Of course, we grumble about our pay being lower 
than the British”, said another officer, **but it is the soldier’s privilege to grouse 
and the citations of awards will prove that our morale is not low.” 

**Ab to fighting”, he continued, **tbere are three Indian divisions now fighting 
in Italy. Indian troops formed the bulk of the British and Indian division which 
repulsed the Japanese advance into India and recaptured one-tenth of Burma. 
General Stilwell and his Chinese troops were only opposed by one Japanese division 
which was being constantly harassed by Chmdits. But five Japanese divisions 
fought the British and Indian troops in Arakan and Manipur and three of them at 
least were totally destroyed. Il was an Indian division too which came to General 
Btilweirs assistance by taking Mogaung. It is not the Indians or the British who 
are the token force in India.” 

J. J. Singh’s Revelations 

Further revelations concerning Mr. William Phillips’ position in 
India and the demand that Colonel Louis Johnson’s report on India 
should also be made public, was made on the 4th September 1944 in New York by 
Mr. /. /• Singhs President of the India League of America. Mr. Bingh also urged 
the lifting of British censorship to and from India. He said that Representative 
Chandler’s publication of Mr. Phillips’ report would be welcomed by Americans, 
Englishmen and Indians interested in a just solution of the deadlock. Mr. Bingh 
said that reports received by the India League showed that he had made a sincere 
effort to gather all relevant data and be helpful. He asserted that despite the fact 
that he was hampered in obtaining the Indian side of the picture, it would be 
remembered that the British authorities in India prevented him from seeing Mr. 
Gandhi and Pandit Nehru, “his report supports the view that British policy in 
India is hampering the war by preventing a political settlement.” 

Mr. Singh said that the League understands that upon his return from India 
Mr. Phillips had a conversation with Mr. Churchill in which be stated his views. 
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“We understand on unimpeachable authority that Mr* Churchill was adamant, 
refusing to face the facts laid before him ” 

He added that it was also understood that Mr. Phillips verbally made it clear 
that the British alone were unwilling to make a move towards a solution. ^'This 
opinion is amply confirmed by the recent rebuffs to Mr* Gandhi's offer for a 
settlement”. 

Mr. Singh said that it would also be helpful to know what Colonel Johnson 
reported to the Presidtnt after his return from India. He said Colonel Johnson 
who was the President’s First Bepresentative in India and was present during the 
Oripps Mission was at that time quoted as saying that there should some day be a 
'^Johnson version” of the Gripps Mission. Mr. Singh said that it was most disturb- 
ing to learn that Sir Olaf Caroe prevented news of Mr. Phillips* reports reaching 
India and other American expressions on this affair ''were being withheld from the 
Indian press*'. The deadlock in India will not be difficult enough to settle when 
everyone is in full possession of all facts. But it will be made hopeless when 
Indians are prevented from knowing how Americans feel and Americans can get 
only fragmentary reports of the real situation in India. British censorship must be 
lifted’*. 

Mr. Singh concluded that a solution of the Indian problem would mobilise 
India, give a new impetus to China and peoples under Japanese domination. 'Tt is 
important that the United Nations should realise that India is not merely a 
concern of the British.** 


Seal Supports Johnson's Move 

Mr. P. J5. Seal, Chairman of the Committee of Indian Congressmen in Britain, 
sent a message to Republican Representative, Calvin D. Johnson who introduced 
the resolution in the House of Representatives, now under consideration of the 
Foreign Affairs Committee of the House, to declare Sir Girja Banker Bajpai to be 
"persona non-grata** to the Government of the United States. 

The message, it is understood, says that Representative Johnson has “truly 
voiced the opinion of the people of India. Only the people’s organisation, namely, 
the Indian National Congress, can appoint a popular representative to voice the 
opinion of the people.” 

In his message to Mr. Johnson, Mr. Seal further stated that Mr. William 
Phillips should be sent back to India as President Roosevelt’s Special Ambassador 
at New Delhi. 


London Journal Attacks Senator Chandler 

The official code cabled by Sir Olaf Caroe, Secretary to the Department of 
External Affairs in India, to the British Foreign Office was obtained in some 
mysterious way by Senator Chandler of Kentucky — one of the leading anti-British 
members of Congress, says the Washington correspondent of the ''Daily Telegraph,*^ 
The correspondent says, "Its au then tit-ity has not been denied by British officials 
who are naturally concerned at the way in which it came into the Senator’s possea- 
sion. The cable dealt with the publication in the United States of the report of Mr. 
William Phillips, President Roosevelt’s Special Representative in India, which my- 
steriously fell into the hands of the anti-British columnist Drew Pearson. These 
two leaks have occurred at a time when the only hope of the Nazis is to bring about 
a division among the leading Allies. Mr. Phillips’ subsequent recall by the State 
Department from the position of Chief Political Adviser to General Eisenhower, to 
which he was later appointed, was at once attributed to British pressure. But the 
British Ambassador Earl Halifax has finally issued a formal denial that the British 
Government bad ever represented to the United States Government that Mr. Pbillipa 
was persona non grata or made any request to them*for his withdrawal. Senator 
Chandler denied the truth of this statement and to support his position, made public 
the text of Sir Olaf Caroe’s cable which stated in part "whether or not Mr. Phillips 
was connected in any way with the leakage, the views he has stated would make it 
impossible for us to do other than regard him as persona non grata and we could not 
again receive him. His views are not what we are entitled to expect from a pro- 
fessedly friendly envoy.” 

The ^Daily TelegrapV' oorrespondent adds, "This incident would be less im- 
portant if it were not the symptom of a widespread tendency on the part Americans 
to pounce on any incident which could be turned against the British just as though 
England, and PQt Germapy, were the chief enemy,” 
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I^KW YORK JOURNAL*S COMMENTS 

New York Journal’s Comments 

The New York Journal '^American'' gives prominence to s dispatch from its 
Washington correspondent on the 6th September 1044 stating that Congressional 
speeches on alleged British interference with American diplomacy “threatened to 
bring a OongreBslonal investigation of British interference in American internal 
affairs.” The newspaper is owned by Hearst Chain. The dispatch cited recent 
speeches by Senator Chandler and Representative Calvin Johnson in Congress and 
articles by columnist Drew Pearson on the subject of Mr. Phillips* return to 
Washington. 

The journal “TAe American'^ said on the 5th September in a Washington despatch 
that Senator Chandler, entering the controversy surrounding Mr. Phillips* return to 
Washington anew, has called on President Roosevelt to reveal the contents of the 
second confidential report on India submitted to him by Mr. Phillips. 

Mr. Chandler is quoted as saying that Mr. Phillips’ second letter is "much 
stronger” than the original report. Mr. Chandler added: “Contrary to the British 
view-point that conditions in India are none of our buBineBS, they are of paramount 
importance, inasmuch as the United States is carrying on the brunt of the fighting 
in the Pacific* India is not only of great value as a base for our future operations 
against Burma and Japan, but can shorten the victory road to Tokyo and save 
thousands of American lives. I fully agree with AmbasBador Phillips in his state- 
ment that India has only lukewarm interest in the war against Japan because of 
British treatment. Aside from indications of BritiBh interference with our diplomatic 
appointments the Phillips incident reveals the neccBsity of knowing just where we 
stand in the fight against Japan after the European war is finished.” 

Debate Continues Unabated 

The debate on Ambassador William Phillips* return to Washington continued 
unabated in the Ameiican Press. 

The '*Chtcago Sun*^ published an editorial on the matter and the British Con- 
servative member of Parliament, Mr. Regiiiald Furhnek wrote a cruical letter 
to the "New York Time8*\ Mr. Purbrick who represents Walton Division, Liver- 
pool, referred to Republican Congreasman Calvin Johnson’s resolution of 30th August 
which bo said included "fantastically inaccurate statemente.” 

To Mr. Johnson’s statement that Britain will play a "token” part in the war 
against Japan, Mr. Purbnek declared ; "Everyone but Mr. Johnson knows that Great 
Britain is coming into the fight against Japan immediately the European situation 
permits the release of any of its forces and fleet at present engaged there.” 

Mr. Purbrick said that in regard to the "inertia of the Indian army” he could 
not do better than refer Mr. Johnson to "the great American in whom doubtless he 
had confidence, General Eisenhower, and ask the General how many divisions of 
this army are engaged actively in the war along with tbr British and Americans and 
whether they are not displaying a magnificient fighting ctfort.” 

The *'Chicago Sun'* editorial said ; "Britain baitcis including Representative 
Calvin Johnson of Illinois have had a field day on the resignation of Ambassador 
William Phillips as Political Adviser to General Eisenhower. Allegaiions that the 
British have forced Mr. Phillips out because "the publication of the report he had 
made to President Roosevelt, criticising Britain’s Indian policies, have set Isolationists 
and Jingoes to hysterical demands for investigations and reprisals. 

"Actually it appears that Mr. Phillips bad long intended to reaign and wrote his 
resignation to Washington before his confidential report of India leaked out. Com- 
petent Biitinh authorities have denied that they in any way asked for his return. 
Yet, there is Mr. Phillips* case that is valid. Frederick Kuh reports convincingly 
from the Sun*s London Bureau that Mr. Phillips had been cold shouldered in ofiScial 
British circles because of his critical views on the Chuichill Government’s stand 
vis-a-vis India. For our part we believe that the Ambassador, who was President 
Roosevelt’s Emissary In India some months ago, is on unassailable ground in bolding 
that America has a right to differ with British Indian policy. We believe that the 
restoration in India of confidence in the official British intent to permit early Indian 
freedom would aid the war in the East and would increase confidence in American 
war aims. We by no means share Mr. Phillips* reported views which undervalue 
Britain’s share of the war burden in Asia, but if the Indian political phase of the 
controversy drives home how deeply averse that country is to Imperialism it can 
yet do more good than harm.” 

The journal American** on the 6th September 1944 in an tditorial declarid 
that the Phillips’ incident “is assuming serious proportions and indud is a serious 
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mutter”. It added that while the State Department denied that Mr. Phillips it 
persona non grata, “there has been no repudiation of his purported report on India. 
The significance of such a report would be not in any objections the Biitish have 
to it, but whether or not it is true”. 

For the past week the journal devoted much space to stories on the 
Phillips incident, most of them featuring alleged British interference in American 
affairs. Karl von Wiegand, the columnist of the journal, said that *^Mr. Phillips is 
pro-British and while American Ambassador to Borne he did not welcome criticism 
of Britain.” 

Wiegand, who is described by the journal as “the dean of Ameiican war 
correspondents” continues, “The British attitude towards him, therefore, is some- 
what astounding to us, who knew Mr. Phillips in Rome and 1 knew him when he 
was in the State Department at Washington. In Rome he did not like my con- 
tacts with Mussolini, not understanding that my business was to get big news 
and get it first. Americana usually are for freedom and independence because they 
enjoy it themselves. Few Americans know anything or very little about India. 
They know the name of one Indian— Gandhi— and some know a second— -Nehru.” 


Bombay Docks Explosions Report 

Inquiry Commission’s Findings 

Five causes for the Bombay docks explosions on April 14, 1944 are set out in 
the first report of the Commissiou of Inquiry which also lists fourteen points in 
which action taken before or during the disaster was defective. 

In the two explosions aboard the S. S. “Fort Stikine”, 231 were killed and 476 
injured among the various services, fire brigade and dock employees and at least 50C 
civilians were killed while the injured treated in hospitals including the services above 
totalled 2,408* 

Material damage done is estimated at several million pounds and is being 
checked up by a committee of insurance companies acting for Government which is 
bearing the burden of compensation, apart from the 15/20 per cent borne in certain 
cases by insurance companies. 

The Commission considers that the possibility of deliberately planned sabotage 
could not be seriously entertained and the roost probable cause of ignition of the 
cotton was careless discarding of a cigarette or match by some one smoking in 
the hold. 

Oaubes of the Disabtbr 

The five causes given by the Oommission are : 

“The existence of a state of war, resulting in the practice of bringing into docks 
ships laden with explosives and ammunition ; the stowage of S. S. “Fort Stikine^' 
at Karachi in such a way that cotton was stowed above and below explosives and 
ammunition ; accidental ignition of the cotton in No. 2 lower hold; failure at the outset 
of the fire by those present in authority to appreciate the gravity of the situation and 
during the course of the fire failure by those then present in authority to take ener- 
getic steps either to exinguish the fire or to take alternative action to avert tin 
disaster and the absence at the fire of a centralised executive control with power tc 
issue paramount orders and co-ordinate the various authorities and services con- 
cerned”. 

“Many errors and mistakes, both of omission and of commission,” observes the 
report, “go to the building up of the final tragedy. But we are conscious and desire 
to record that, with our powers of summoning evidence before us and experts tc 
advise us and with time to deliberate in the security of our Court Room, we are in a 
favourable position to judge what ought to have been done, whereas the actions it hai 
been our duty to submit to searching scrutiny were taken either under the stressei 
of everyday affairs or in the heat and turmoil of a desperate situation,” 
Government Accept Findings 

A statement published simultaneoasly by the Government of India ageepts the 
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Oomxnission’B findings about the causes of the explosions and explains the various 
steps taken by reorganisation and revision of regulations to make a recurrence human- 
ly impossible. The Btatement says the Commission is incorrect In suggesting that 
vested interests of peace-time have influenced and governed war-time control of the 
Ministry of War Transport ships in India. The suggestion is made in connection 
with stowage of commercial cargo at Karachi and the statement declares the Ministry's 
representatives were authorised to make the fullest use for local service of any available 
space in ships passing between Indian ports and the operators bad no financial 
interests in the results of the voyage. The statement also dissents strongly from the 
allegation that two of the Master-Mariners* Rules and Regulations have been 
scrapped. 

Commission’s Report 

The Commission was set up by the Government of India ( War Transport 
Department) on May 2, 1944, by a Resolution which stated that "the Governor- 
General-in-Oouncil has been pleased to appoint a Commission of Inquiry to inquire 
into and report on the causes of the fire and explosions in the Bombay Docks on 
April 14, 1944, and into the adequacy of the action taken before, during and after the 
disaster”. It consisted of the Hon’ble 8ir Leonard Btone, Chief Justice of the Bom- 
bay High Court, President ; and Mr. S. B. Dhalve, formerly a Judge of the Patna 
High Court and Rear-Admiral O. S. Holland, K. N., on the staff of the Commander- 
in-Chief, Eastern Fleet, Members. This, the first report, has not been dealt with the 
adequacy of the action taken after the disaster, which will form the subject-matter of 
another report. Its narration stops with the first explosion which will be the starting 
point of the second report. The Commission examined 183 witnesses and a large 
number of documents. The enquiry was held tn camera for security reasons. 

The report states that, among the personnel of various Services and employ- 
ments, 231 were killed and missing and 476 injured. Including these casualties, 2,408 
cases were treated for injuries in hospitals of which 961 were detained. “However, 
the figure 2,408 is too high as indicating the number of injured, as it Includes persons 
who were treated at more than one hospital.” From a compilation of the various 
sources of information available to them, the Commissioners estimate that about 510 
civilians were killed and missing, which they regard "is not an over- statement.” 

Events Leading to the Tragedy 

Narrating the events leading to the tragedy, the report says that B. 8. "Fort 
Stiklne”— -the ill-fated ship which caught fire and exploded in Bombay—waB a single 
screw coal burning vessel of 7,142 gross and 4,216 net registered tons of the British 
Ministry of War Transport. She left Birkenhead on February 24, 1944, with a cargo 
consigned partly for Karachi and partly for Bombay. The cargo for the former port 
was composed of aeroplanes, RAF and general stores, explosives and ammunition; 
that for the latter consisted of about 1,895 tons explosives and ammunition and some 
service stores. 

The ship arrived alongside at Karachi on 30th March. The unloading of the 
cargo consigned for that port was completed on the morning of 8rd April ; this was 
done practically with no disturbance of the cargo consigned to Bombay. The shipping 
space released thereby amounted to about 286,000 cubic feet. This space was utilised 
by taking on new cargo, comprising upwards of 8,700 bales of cotton, a large amount 
of lubricating oil, some timber, scrap iron, sulphur, fish manure, rice, resin and a large 
number of other commodities. The loading of the new cargo was completed on 7th 
April and the ship sailed for Bombay on the 9tb. 

Bombay was reached in the early morning of the 12th. The red flag — the Inter- 
national Oode Signal indicating that a ship coming into the harbour had a danger- 
ous cargo on board — was not hoisted and never flown at Bombay. The ship came 
alongside No. 1 Berth, Victoria Dock at 11-30 A. M. ; this was the berth which had 
been previously allotted to her. Under the Bye-laws of the Bombay Port Trust a 
ship carrying explosives is not allowed into the Docks ; but under Rule 88 of the 
Defence of India Rules this Bye-law is suspended in cases in which the Military 
Officer authorised for that purpose has given a Certificate of grave urgency : such a 
Certificate was, in fact, given in respect of S.S. “Fort Stikine.” 

Unloading commenced in the afternoon of the 12th, general cargo being dealt 
with in the first instance. Because of the anxiety to get rid of the dry fish and the 
delay in the arrival of the lighters and the wagons— into which explosives and ammu- 
nition were to be offloaded — no explosives or ammunition were offloaded until the ship 
had bden alongside for over 24 hours. “This seems remarkable,” observes the report, 
a Oertificate of 'grave urgency’ had been issued enabling 8* S. Tort Stikine’ to 
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coma into the doeki/* Daring the afternoon of the 13th and the 13-14th night un- 
loading of exploaivee and ammunition from No. 2 'tween decks and dynamos and 
scran iron and wireless sets from No. 2 lower hold— where the fire broke out— conti- 
nued at the same time. The scrap iron was finished on the morning of the 14th 
except for the large piece weighing over 8 tons which required a double lift. Borne of 
the timber had also been taken out before the cessation of work for the refreshment 
hour from l2 30 to 1-30 p. m. on the 14th. 

Time of Outbreak op Fire 

The alarm of fire was raied aboard S.S. *‘Fort Stikine” at about 1-50 P. M .being 
the time when the stevedores saw smoke in No. 2 lower hold in which they had 
returned to work. *'ln spite of this'', the report says, *'there is no doubt that there 
existed in Bombay on the days subsequent to the disaster persistent rumours to the 
effect that the ship at No. 1 Berth was on fire in the forenoon of the 14th of April and 
even that she was on fire before she came into the dock.** After noticing the evidence 
of six witnesses who averred that they saw smoke issuing from the ship between 12-30 
and 1 p. M., the Oommissioners observe : “We accept the evidence of these six wit- 
nesses, with the consequence that other persons in the dock probably saw what 
was, or what appeared to be, a column of wisps of smoke coming from No. 2 hold at 
some time or times between 12-30 F. M. and 1-30 p. m. This fact may well, after 
the disaster, have given rise to the rumours that the ship was on fire before 2 o’clock 
and although we understand that the rumours put the fire at even earlier in the 
morning than midday, we consider that this may be accounted for, either by exaggera- 
tion as no witness has come forward to give any evidence of seeing smoke before 
12-30 F.M.. or by the mistaking of the Bombay time for Standard time, both of which 
are kept in Bombay, the former being 1 hour 39 minutes behind the latter.” 'i'hey 
further observe : *‘in spite of the fact that no trace of any early manifestation of the 
fire was felt in the hold when the stevedores returned to work, the possibility that the 
lower hold was on fire at 12-40 f.m. remains ; and although it is established to our 
satisfaction that the ship cannot have been on fire when she came into the docks, there 
remains sufficient ground for the starting of the rumours.” 

Fire not Considered serious at first 

The work of discharging cargo was resumed at 1-30 p.m. after the refreshment 
interval. About four slings of cargo had been worked from each book when smoke 
was noticed coming from the cargo in No. 2 lower hold. The general alarm of fire 
was raised and within a few minutes water from three of the ship’s hoses was being 
directed into the hold. *'No one at this stage paused to consider the alternative plan 
of closing the partially open lower hatchway and turning on the steam injectors. 
Thus the first step along what proved to be a fatal road was taken, by applying the 
instinctive sense that water is in all circumstances the antidote to fire and applying 
it in this case without ascertaining the heait of the fire. The steam injectors would 
not have extinguished the fire, but by excluding the oxygen they would have held 
it in check, thus enabling the ship to bo moved. 

“The time when the fire alarm sounded at the Fire Btation in Alexandra Dock 
was 2-16 P.M., it being then relayed to the Control Hoorn, so that nearly hall-an-hour 
from the discovery of the fire had elapsed before any message was sent through to the 
Fire Brigade Services, and, the message sent indicated an ordinary fire not one of a 
serious character.” 'The GommiBsioners state that “at the outset nobody present 
regarded the fire as anything, but a small affair. There is no doubt that the shin’s 
company and the trailer pump party thought they would soon have the fire under 
control.” 

As no No. 2 message— signifying that a ship carrying explosives was on ‘.fire— 
was despatched to the Control Hoorn in the first instance, only two fire engines be- 
longing to the Bombay Fire Brigade Service arrived by 2-24 p.m; :The No. 2 message 
was received at 2-30 f.m. — i.e., approximately 40 minutes after the alarm of fire bad 
been raised on board. On receipt of this message eight more pumps were ordered. 
**This delay”, the report says, “set the principal officers of the Fire Brigade Services, 
when they did ultimately arrive, afar more difficult situation to cope with than ever 
ought to have been allowed to develop.” 

Captain Oberst of the Indian Army Ordnance Crops arrived on board the ship at 
about 2-25 p m. He saw the Second Officer of the ship, pointed out the extreme danger 
and suggested that the ship should be scuttled. He would appear to have stated that 
the explosives on board were eauivalent to 150 '^Blockbursters’^ and that the docks 
would be blown up. Commander Longmire (Chief Salvage Officer R. I. N.) too urged 
the Maater to scuttle the ship. The Master said he could not take any responsibility, 
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Failure to Get at Heart of Fire 

*'From the very oatset/’ the report states, *‘there v^as a failure to get at the 
heart of the firr. No more efficacious steps were taken by Mr. Coombs (Officer 
Commanding the Bombay Fire Biigade Services) and his principal officers when 
they arrived to get firemen down on to the tween decks than had been previously 

taken.*’ 

Between 2-45 and 3 p.m. a heat patch was noticed on the port side of the ship 
at the aft end of No. 2 hold and at a level which placed it below the *‘tween deck. 
This tell-tale indication of the approximate heart of the fire did not escape either 
observation or action being taken upon it. Ihe emeigency tender of the Fire 
Brigade Services contained a gas cutting appliance and Mr. Coombs gave order for 
a hole to be cut alongside the heat patch in order that water could thereby be 
directed on the heart of the fire* Ihe attempt did not, however, succeed. Desperate 
attempts were now made to get further aitparatus : but the appliances and the 
apparatus came too late. 

At about 2-50 p.m, Col. Sadler, General Manager, Docks and Railways, 
Bombay Tort Trust, ainvcd on the scene and suggesied to the Master of the ship 
that an attempt should be made to take the ship out. The Master, however, was 
unable to make up his mind. *He was receiving confiicting advice from a number 
of different people, most of whom were experts in their respective spheres.” 

At about d-15 p.m. the position was that, except for the unsuccessful attempt 
to out a hole in the side of the ship with a view to getting at the hcait of the file, 
no plan of action had been devised other than the continuation of the course auto- 
matically pursued at the outset of projecting water into the lower hold from the 
main hatchway. As time advanced, the possibility of interfering with the couise 
of action being pursued became increasingly impracticable. “There can be veiy 
little doubt that before 3-30 p.m. some of the tiers or layers of the cotton in the lower 
hold covered with timber had become buoyant, and, with water piojected into the 
lower hold, without reaching the heart of the fire, floated gradually upwards thereby 
bringing the burning cotton towaids the underside of the magazines ’tween decks 
and increasing the heat in the magazines until ignition finally took place”. 

At about 3-45 p.m., some of the explosives must have ignited, causing black 
•moke suddenly to billow up through the upper hatchway. Very shortly afterwards 
fierce flames appeared. The flames rose and fell, but each use roared with increas- 
ing vigour, leaching to the height of the top of the masts and even higher. The 
beat became intense and the Older for the flremen to withdraw was given at about 
3-50 p.m. 

In the words of the repoit: “Bo was the scene set for the sacrifice of the fire- 
men and the destruction of their equipment, which factors were to be such a heavy 
handicap in fighting the flames so soon to be spread by the subsequent explosions 
about the docks, adjacent godowus and storehouses and into the residential area itself.” 

No Effective Warning op Fire Given 

Right up to the first explosion, the police at the various gates were checking 
the passes of people leaving, which impeded the exit of persons. No effective 
warning of any kind was given to any other ship in the docks by any one. “Bo it 
came about that at 4-0 p.m, (when the first explosion occurred) ail the firemen were 
still in the immediate vicinity of B.S. “Fort Btikine”, most of the ship’s company 
were somewhere near the Red Gate, Piince's Dock, life was proceeding almost 
normally on board the other ships, and there was a large number of Indian woik- 
men working in these ships and generally in the docks.” 

”The explosion was a terrific detonatian spreading destruction over a wide area. 
There was extensive fragmentation of red hot metal from the ship which destroyed 
all who stood in its path. Vast quantities of debris and blazing cotton were cast 
upwards to fall and spread a sea of fire over sheds and ships. te.B. ‘‘Fort Stikino” 
glowed red through a cloak of black fog, so that none of the few who miraculously 
escaped the blast have been able to give any description of the shattered ship.” 

“The repercussions of the explosion shook Bombay Government House, the 
Bombay Municipality, the Headquarters of the Commissioner of Police, the Chair- 
man of the Port Trust, Naval Headquarters and many other centres of authority, 
received their first intimation that something unusual had occurred. 1 hose who 
glanced from a window in the direction of the docks saw a daikening column of 
blackish smoke billowing from the sctne of devastation.” 

At 4-33 p.m., the second explosion occurred, more powerful in its effect and 
devastation than the first. 
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Primary Causes of the Disaster : the War Factor 

DiBcuBiing the five primary cauees of the disaster, to which a reference 
has already been made, the report says regarding the first cause, viz., **the existence 
of a state of war resulting in the practice of bringing into docks ships laden with 
explosives and ammunition*’, that ’'it is not our opinion that there is available any 
practical alternative. The real need is the setting up and enforcing of proper and 
adequate safety precautions. Explosives and ammunition in bulk are not actually 
dangerous in themselves, provided they are properly handled and not subject to fire 

or friction What is dangerous in the existing circumstances is not, in our 

opinion, so much the bringing of explosives and ammunition along-side, as the 
failure to treat them properly.” 

Improper Stowage 

The second cause was the stowage of S. 8. ”Fort Btikine” at Karachi in such 
a way that cotton was stowed above and below explosive and ammunition. The 
result of this stowage was. the report observes, '*to produce a situation in which, if 
a fire should break out in the cotton stowed as it was in No. 2 and in No. 4. holds 
above and below explosives and ammunition, there would be* imminent danger of a 
grave disaster.” The manner in which cotton was stowed in the ship was therefore, 
in the opinion of the Commission, "wrong and dangerous and a primary cause of 
the disaster.” 

, Sabotage or Accidental Ignition ? 

According to the report accidental ignition of the cotton in No. 2 lower hold — 
was the third major cause of the disaster. Deliberate sabotage is ruled out as being 
highly improbable. Elaborate inquiries were made both at Karachi and at Bombay. 
Previous reports on cotton fires in Karachi were carefully gone into. As a result 
of these and other investigations the Commissioners have come to the conclusion 
that the possibility of deliberately planned sabotage ’’could not be seriously 
entertained*. 

By far the most probable cause of the ignition in the cotton was, according to 
the report, “the careless discarding of a cigarette or other smoking material by 
some one smoking in No. 2 lower hold.” 

Failure to Appreciate Gravity op Situation 

The fourth major cause was the failure at the outset of the fire by those 
present in authority to appreciate the gravity of the situation; and during the course 
of the fire failure by those then present in authority to take energetic steps either 
to extinguish the fire or to take alternative action to avert the disaster. Regarding 
this the report observes: 

“No action was taken to discover the heart of the fire. Water from the ship’s 

hoses and from the trailer pump was merely projected into the hold Thus the 

proper point of attack, namely the heart of the fire, remained undiscovered. The 
delay in summoning the Fire Brigade Services points to the optimistic view that 

fire would soon be got under control The fire was in fact in the upper layers of 

the cotton on the portside of No. 2 lower hold and inaccessible to a jet of water 
projected over the hatchway from the main deck. Even the approximate location 
of the heart of the fire was not discovered until much later when the heat patch 
gave some indication of it. The urgency of dealing with a cotton fire in a ship 
still partially laden with explosives did not find any place in the course of action 
pursued, resulting in the difficulty of its extinguishment increasing as the fire 
consolidated in the cotton.” 

Again: 

"If fire-fighting as opposed to taking S. S. ’’Fort Stikine” out of the docks, 
was the course to be pursued, then in our opinion the only certain method of extin- 
guishing the fire was to get directly at the heart of the fire with water at all 
costs: but if this failed, then, to flood the hold with maximum speed, using open- 
ended hoses and bringing into operation every available pump. That neither of 
these courses was pursued compels us to come to the conclusion that the most 
efiective means were never employed and that by attempting to flood the bold 
without using open-ended hoses the firemen could not fill the hold quioklv 
enough”. 

The fifth and the last major cause of the disaster mentioned by the report is 
"the absence at the fire of a centralised executive control with power to issue 
paramount orders and co-ordinate the various authorities and servioes concerned,” 
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Inadequacies in Action 


The report then givee and dieouBBea in detail a aerieB of fouiteen *1n adequacies 
of action” which, in its opinion, contributed to the diBaster. These were: 

(1) At Karachi there was not exercised by the Ministry of War Transport’s 

Representative any control or Bupervision from the point of view of safety when 

commercial cargo was to be stowed in 8. S. “Fort Stikine” already partially laden 
with exploaives.” 

(2) At Bombay there was a failure to inform, either by the regulation red dag 
or by any other means, the other ships in the Victoria Dock that S.B. “Fort Stikine” 
was laden with explosives. 

(3) No adequate steps were taken in Bombay to ensure that matches, lighters 
or smoking materials were not taken on board ships carrying explosives as is done 
in magazine areas on shore. 

(4) There was a lack of co-ordination in Bombay between the ship’s anti- 
sabotage guard (Dems and Maritime Regiment) and tlie civilian watchmen in the 

ship, resulting in a haphazard and insufficient watch being kept when the hatches 
were open. 

(5) By dismantling at Bombay the main engines for repairs, it was impossible 
for S. 8. “Fort Stikine” to move under her own steam, although at all material 
times she had sufficient steam up to be able to move herself. 

(6) There was lack of co-ordination at Bombay between the civil policy and 
the military Field Security personnel: 

(7) On the discovery of the outbreak of the fire at approximately 1-50 p m , 
there was a failure to appreciate the gravity of the situation or even summon the Fire 
Brigade Services till 2-16 p.m. 

(8) No No. 2 message, signifying a serious fire, was immediately despatched 
to the Central Room of the Fire Brigade Services. 

(9) There was a failure to take energetic steps either to get water at the heart 
of the fire or to batten down No. 2 hold, turn on the steam injectors and take S.S. 
“Fort Stikine” out of the docks. 

(lu) The Bombay Fire Brigade Services* gas cutting apparatus or its manipula- 
tion was defective and failed to cut any hole in the side of the ship when the attempt 
was made. 


(11) There was no method or alarm signal in Bombay by which a dock or docks 
could be cleared of non-essential personnel. It did not also occur to the civil police 
or to any body to give any general warning to other ships in the dock of the 
impending disaster. 

(12) The failure to cover the hatchways of No. 4 and No. 5 holds after the 
outbreak of fire in No. 2 hold left a direct means access to the spread of the 
fire to the explosives in No 4 hold. 

(13) Neither Commodore, Royal Indian Navy, nor the Naval (>fficer- in -Charge, 
Bombay, to whom authority was given under the Defence of ludia Rules to order 
a ship on fire in the docks to be scuttled or beached, was even informed of the fire. 

(14) The Law, Bye-laws, Regulations and Rules concerning docks, fires and 
explosives were uncoordinated, resulting in the failure in peisoncl concerned either 
to know or appreciate or to act upon them. 


Govt. Resolution 

The Government of India, in their resolution on the Commission's 

report^state^l^tion g.p (29)/44, dated the 2nd May 1944. the Governor-General- 
In Council appointed a Commission of Inquiry, with the Uon'ble the Chief Justice 
of the Bombay High Court as President, to inquire into and report on the cause of 
the fire and explosions in the Bombay Docks on the 14th April 1944, and into the 
adequacy of the action taken before, during and after the disaster. The proceedings 
took place in camera and in the interests of expedition and security the wiinesBes 
were sworn to secrecy and no legal representative of any in teiested parties v as 
permitted. The Commission commenced taking evidence on the 8th May, 1944, 
and their first report which covers the events and action taken up to the first 
explosion at 4-6 p.m. on the day of the disaster, is now published. The Govein- 
ment of India have carefully considered the suggestions and criticisms contained 
in the report. In the observations that follow they have dealt with the precautions 
and remedial action considered by the Commission to be necessary and the measures 
to be taken to ensure that they are adequate and are strictly enforced. 
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2. The OommiBBioD have pointed out that war necesBitates considerable move- 
ment of explOfiiveB and ammunition in bulk and that the discharge of such 
dangerouB cargo in docks or alongside wharves is, in many cases, unavoidable, and 
is the practice in other countries of the British Empire. Although they consider 
that the bringing of explosive into docks in war-time is a primary cause of the 
disaster, it is not their opinion that there is any practical alternative to it. They 
observe that ‘‘real need is the setting up and enfoicing of proper and adequate 
safety precautions”. The Goverment of India agree. Jhey also accept the other 
findings viz., that the method of stowage, at Karachi, of cotton above and below 
explosive and ammunition on s a. “Fort Stikine” was one of the primary causes of 
the disaater ; that the possibility of deliberately planned sabotage cannot be 
seriouhly entertained and by far the most probable cause of the ignition in the 
cotton was the careless discarding of a cigarette or other smoking material; and that 
there was failure to apprecite the gravity of the situation at the oulflet. 

Orders Passed to Coordinate Action 

3. The Commission have also come to the conclusion that the absence of an 
officer with power to issue paramount orders and co-oidinate the various authorities 
and services concerned was one of the primary causes of the disaster. Under the 
orders issued by the Central Government the Naval Officer* in -charge and the 
Commodore R. I. N. had been given concurrent powers to give directions, when a 
ship was on fire, or had suffered damage and consiituted a danger to other vessels 
in the port, to the owner or master requiring him to scuttle or beach the vessels. 
These orders were known to officers concerned and to the Deputy Conservator of 
the Port, but neither the Commodore nor the Naval Officer-in -charge received 
Information of the fire, and the Deputy Conservator only came to know that the 
fire was a se nous one at a very late stage, when he promptly hastened to the spot. 
He omitted, however, to inform the Naval Officer-in-charge with whom he normally 
maintains close liaison. It is open to doubt whether, having regard to the delays 
that occurred in giving information of the serious nature of the fire to the Deputy 
Conservator and the uncertainty as to the time it would take for the ammunition 
to explode, the notification of the danger to the Naval Officers and their presence 
could have entirely averted the tragedy which took place. They could not have been 
of much assistance in fire fighting which was the responsihility of the Chief Officer 
of the Fire Brigade, but it is reasonable to suppose that they might, by issue of 
warnings to other ships and to the personnel in the docks, have mitigated the 
effects of the explosions. The Government of India agree that there was a lacun which 
have needed to be filled up by orders as to when, how and by whom the Naval 
Officer-in-charge and other authorities concerned should be infoimed of a fire; and 
necessary action in the matter has already been taken. 

Omission to Give Warning to Other Ships 

4. In Chapter IV the Oommission have drawn attention to a number of points 
on which action was inadequate, or in respect of which regulations ought to be laid 
down or revised. These include the need for warning other ships by the hoistings of 
a red flag by day and a red light by night on a ship carrying explosives when In 
harbour ; the necessity for precautions to ensure that matches and other smoking 
materials are not allowed on or near a ship carrying a explosives or dangerous 
cargo ; the importance of ensuring that there is adequate co-ordination between the 
ship^s anti-sabotage guard and civilian watchmen when the hatehes are open; the 
importance of ensuring that ships carrying dangerous cargo can be moved at any 
lime during discharge without undue delay; and the importance of setting up a 
mechanical alarm system by which ships and dock personnel can be warned. 
Certain oralBsions on the part of the Master of the ship and the Fire Service have 
also been referred to, and the failure of the gas cutting appliance condemned. 
The cause of the failure of the appliance is still not known. As regards the sets 
of omission by the Fire Services, the Government of India are inclined to agree 
with the view taken in paragraph 115 of the report that the situation which 
had been allowed to develop was beyond their knowledge and training. It is 
gratifying to note that, whatever omissions may have ocenrud, the officers of all 
services concerned displayed most praiseworthy heroism in the discharge of 
their duties. 

Regulation For Handling of Dangerous Cargo 

5. As regards the other matters referred to in the preceding paragraph, very 
soon after the Bombay explosions, the Government of India in the War department 
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Up a technical committee known as the Danp;erouB Cargo (Ports) Committee, 
examine the adequacy of the existing regulations on the subject of handling 
ngerous cargoes at major ports, and to enquire into local disfiositions and the 
lehinery for the enforcement of the regulations. 'Ihis committee has completed 
investigations at all the major ports and and after considering the points 
ferred to m the report has drawn up regulations to be observed by all 
ncerned while ships carrying petroleum or explosives are in port. These 
egulations which have been issued, as well as the Port fire regulations, which 
ive been revised at each port in consultation with the Naval and Military 
ithorities, cover all the important matters referred to in the report, except method 
stowage, which are dealt with in paragraph six below. All port authoiities have 
len directed to maintain in working order a mechanical alarm system. Imme- 
ately after the explosions, the Naval Officer-in-charge issued a notice on Masters 
ships directing them to communicate immediately with him in the event of any 
nergency likely to endanger a ship. A similar direction in case of fire has been 
icluded in the revised fire fighting regulations. 

6. A standing snb-committee on Transport by Sea of the Explosives Storage 
nd Transport. Committee in the United Kingdom has since the beginning of the 
as regularly reviewed the general question ot the loading of types of cargo which are 
ormally regarded as safe Imt which when loaded with explosives might give rise 
3 danger. A sub committee of the Dangerous Cargoes Committee in India has this 
iiestion under consideration as also the supervision over stowage of cargo at Indian 
orts on ships carrying explosives and ammunition. The Ministry of War "Jransport 
lad, soon after the explosion and without waiting for the Commission's report, 
asued provisional instructions as to precautions to be taken when cotton is loaded 
n ships carrying explosives. The Commerce department has taken similar action 
n respect of Indian tonnage. 

7. The Commission have commented on the mistakes made and on the 
nadeqnacy of the action taken by individual officers. In assesBing blame, the 
Commission observe in paragraph 59 of tlnir repoit: “We are in a favourable positon 
,0 judge what ought to have been done, whereas the action which it has been our 
liny to submit to searching scrutiny, were taken either under the stresses of 
»very day affairs or iii the heat and turmoil of desperate situation." Some of the 
Officers referred to have perished in the disaster, while those living have not had an 
"ipportunity of being informed of the comments that have been made by the 
UommiBsion or of being heard in their defence. In the circumstances the Gover*iment 
of India refrain from making any observations and they are confident that any action 
which may on enquiry be found to be justified will be taken. 

8. The Commission have made a number of statements regarding the British 
Ministry of War Transport and its repremuitative in India. As regards these the 
Government of India have been in consultation with hlis Majesty’s Government, 
who point out that, as a result of the procedure, which was adopted for reasons set 
out in the opening paragraph, there was no means of knowing what evidence was 
being given to the Commission or of testing its accuracy by cross examination. 
Since as a consequence the report contains misconceptions abmt the activities and 
responsibilities of the Minifitry of War Transport, His Majesty's Government have 
asked that a clear statement of the facts so far as they relate to that Ministry 
should be made public. The “Fort Stikine" was a ship registered in the name of His 
Majesty represented by the Ministry of War Transpoit. In accordance with settled 
practice she was assigned for the voyage in question to the Bibby Line as operators 
under the Ministry’s Liner requisition scheme notified to Parliament in 1940. One 
of the bases of the scheme is utilisation of the skilled experience and facilities of 
existing organisations of the Liner Companies. Accordingly booking of cargo at 
Karachi was arranged by the British India Steam Navigation Company since the 
Bibby Line had no berth on the Indian coast. In paragraph 97 of the report the 
Commission have stated that they have “shown how it comes about that the vested 
interests of peace time come to influence, even if they do not govern the war time 
control of Ministry ships in Indian waters carrying explosives on their way to a 
theatre of war”. It is not correct that vested interests of peace time have 
influenced or governed war time control of Ministry ships in India. Throughout 
the war, the British Ministry of War Transport has been under constant pressure 
from the Government of India to supply shipping assistance towards maintenance 
of Indian economy and programmes of shipment of Indian costal cargoes have 
been under constant review between the Indian Shipping Controller and the British 
Minisiry of War Transport representative in India, The Ministry have authorised 

37 
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their representative in India to make the fnlleet practicable use for local eervice of any 
available space in overseas ships which may pass between Indian ports, especially as the 
maintenance of the economic life of India is an essential part of the war efibrt. When, 
therefore, it was found that the ''Fort idtikine’’ would have available space on the 
voyti^e fram Karachi to Bombay, the Ministry represeiitaiives readily made this space 
available for shipment of coastal cargo. Though normal peace time machinery 
was utilised for actual booking and loading of cargo and though these s*jr vices were 
paid for by way of a commission on freights, the operators had no iin^icial interest 
in the results of the voyage nor any financial incentive in the choice of individual 
parcels. Of the cargo shipped at Karachi, cotton had admittedly very high priority, 
the Textile Commissioner, Bombay, having recommended “that any available space 
in any ship should be utilised for movement of the priority commodity from 
Karachi to Bombay subject only to Naval and military operational coiisideratious”. 
Timber is also a high priority cargo and the particular parcel shipped was 
intended for specific purpose of high strategic importance. The lubricating oil was 
discharged at Karachi fiom an American Army 'i'ransport with Bombay as its final 
destination. The sulphur was shipped to the bhippiug Officer, Bombay, on behalf of 
the Supply department of the Government of India. Fish manure was also an 
essential comm idity for Indian agriculture. Whatever answers may have been 
elicited from the witnesses, the position, in fact, is that the priorities of cotton and 
timber were so well established that no question arose as to whether they should 
be carried from that point of view. 

9 In paragraph 75 of the report the Commission find the crux of the whole 
situatiou in the statements of two master mKriuers that rules and regulations “have 
been absolutely scrapped” or “gone by the board”. These statements, however, are in- 
correct. Loading of explosives and other dangerous goods in the United Kingdom is 
done in accordance with the advice of a body of eminent experts. Their advice is 
incorporated in departmental documents which are issued by the British Ministry of 
War Transport and which are also used as guides by Indian authorities. 

Though in the interests of the war effort, the rules have in certain respects — 
mainly in regard to quantity of explosives that may be earned in one ship— been 
modified where modification could with safely be permitted, in other respects rules 
have been tightened up as war experience has shown this to be necessary. Statutory 
responsibility for safe loading in Indian ports does not rest upon the Ministry of 
War Transport, and while it is no doubt true that the Ministry’s representatives in 
overseas ports would not tolerate an admixture of cargoes which was obviously 
dangerous, reliance must in the main be placed upon local shipping authorities and 
upon Masters of ships upon whom, apart from statute, lests primary responsibility 
for seeing to safety of ships. In the particular case of the “Fort IStikine” no protest 
was made by the Master or the Chief Officer as to the cargo actually loaded though 
they did exercise their rights in rejecting a parcel of turjicntine which was tendered 
for shipment but which they considered dangerous. 

10. His Majesty’s Government cannot ae.cept the implications contained in the 

following passage: “Even so questions of policy are involved which would 

necessitate the consideration of whether the Ministry of War Transport and its 
representatives are entitled to exclude fiora consideration the fact that the loyalty, 
patriotism and courage of the Masters of inere.hant ships may overcome their 
discretion as experts, and induce them to take and to stow with explosive^ cargoes 
potentially dangerous, but which they believe to be necessary in furtherance of the 
war effort and which the Ministry of War I'ransport impliedly allow them so to 
believe. It may be a debatable point whether if, as Mr. Lemau suggests, the Master 
is iu effect the arbiter of safe stowage, he should be told when the 
cargo which he is expected to stow in a Ministry ship with explosives is not being 
shipped as a part ol the war effort but in order lo maintain the normal commercial 
life of the community, particularly in cases in which it is known in advance that 
the ship must ultimately discharge in Docks and not in midstream”. It is wholly 
incorrect that Masters are deceived with the connivance of the Ministrv into carrying 
unessential and potentially dangerous cargo by being led to believe that such cargo 
is being shipped as part of the war effort. Furthermore it is common ground with 
His Majesty's Government of India that the maintenance of the civil economy of 
India is an essential part of the war effort. 

11. In conclusion, the Governor-General in Council desires to take this 
opportunity of expressing his appreciation of the services rendered by the President and 
Members of the Inquiry Comm, in conducting the inquiry. 'J'heir report has been of 
great assistance to him in assessing the position and deciding upon the action required, 
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House of Lords — London — 25th July 1944 
Gandhi’s Scheme for Interim Govt. Criticised 

Opening the debate on the political eitnation in India in the House of Lords on 
the 25th. July 1944, Lord Strabolgi said that Labour Parly wanted facts on this 
subject. There had been fierce consoiship in India, both militaiy and political. 
There had been coixi)daintB that the military cenBoiship had been aimed, primarily 
at preventing news reaching the Bntibh people which was already known to the 
enemy and not to prevent news reaching the enemy. The political censorship had 
been most rigid and it had been very difficult to obtain accurate information about 
what was going on in the political field. 

After remarking that it had been reiterated that the Cripps Offer still stood, 
Lord Strabolgi continued: “VVe have no desire to dwell on the past, but desire to 
look forward to the future, and it is. surely, inconceivable that, now that the 
Japanese danger has passed and the war everywhere is going well, the policy of the 
Cripps Mission should be thrown overboard.” Lord Strabolgi add^d, however, that 
he was not accusing the present Government of doing anything of the 
kind. 

‘•Remarkable Change Of Front” 

One important piece of news received from India early this month, despite 
censorship, Lord Strabolgi said, was the remaikable interview given by Mr. Gandhi 
to Mr. Stuard Gelder of the News Chronicle. After quoting from the interview and 
also from a subsequent interview given to the same journalist, Lord Strabolgi said 
that those who knew Mr. Gandhi would recognise that these statements constituted a 
remarkable change of front. 

Lord Strabolgi said that lie wanted to ask three questions on behalf of the 
Labour Party Peers, What information had the Government about these matters ? 
Could they see in these developments the long-waited chance to break the present 
deadlock in India? What did the Government intpd to advise the Viceroy to do? 
In particular, were opportunities going to be provided for the imprisoned Coiigiess 
leaders to consult with Mr. Gandhi and each other ? *‘We are dwelling on the 
past. I am not posing these questions in a hostile manner. We are looking 
to the future. We certainly see more than a ray of hope”, Lord Strabolgi 
concluded. 

Viscount Elihank said that no one could help being tremendously impressed 
by the military effort being made by India towards winning the war. At the same 
time, every soiiud-thinking person both in India and this country must feel that 
any withdrawal from India at the present time, during the war would be quite wrong 
and impracticable. The differences between Hindus and Muslims muat be setiled 
before our pledge for Indian Independence or Dominion Htatus could be fulfilled. 
If Independence or Dominion hiatus weie given in the condiiions of to-day, with 
the differences still peisisting between castes and religions, it was quite certain, 
India would revert to a state of anarchy and the progress she had made during the 
past two centuries under Briiibh guidance and with British help would perhais be 
lost altogether. 

Attack on Ganohlti 

“There is”, Viconnt Elibank continued, “one individual in India — I have not 
the same regard for him as Lord Strabolgi has— one indivicinal who is the greatest 
obstacle to a settlement and the biggest bamboozler of the century and in Far 
Eastern history. He has bamboozled many of his own countrymen for years and I am 
sorry to say he has bamboozled a good many of our countrymen in this country. 
One of the greatest tricks of bomboozleroent is when ho indicts on himself 
starvation just up to the point of dying and, in this way, idays on the sympathies 
of the Indian people and leads them into further difficulties.” 

“Trust The Man On The Spot” 

Regarding the suggestion for a meeting between the Viceroy and Mr. Gandhi, 
Viscount Elibank suggested that that was a matter which should be left to Lord 
to decide, Vicount Elibank continued; “The Viceroy has all the strings 
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in his hands and knows what is going on. I suggest, you must trust the man on 
the spot, especially when he is a man of Lord Wavell's calibre and fine admini- 
strative and military qualities, with keen sympathy with the people of the country 
he is governing and the intense interest which he has in trying to lead India into 
that path which will enable her to achieve the Independence she is seeking. 1 
would add a word of commendation of Mr. Amery. 1 know his keen sympathies 
with the Indian people At a time when there was a good deal of controversy in 
this country, I was aware of the attitude which Mr. Amery adopted in those days 
towards giving India much greater control over her own affairs than many were 
prepared to do at the same time. My own view is that, with Mr. Ameiy here and 
Lord Wavell in India in these days, we should be prepared to leave these matters 
very largely in their hands to solve. We should trust the Secretary of iState for 
India and the Viceroy on the spot to do the best for India in the present 
circumstances.” 

Lord Munster^ Under-Secretary of Btate for India, replying said that he 
wanted to remind the House of the speech which the Viceroy made to the combined 
Legislature on February 17. this year. Paying a tribute to the qualities of states- 
manship and the characteiistics of a great soldier which Lord Wavell had displayed. 
Lord Munster said he thoii;:ht Lord Waveirs personal and prompt intervention 
into the food problem, from the very earliest days of hie arrival in India, had 
considerably enhanced the morale of the Indian people and had certainly encouranged 
Indians with a sense of civic responsibility to one another. 

Lord Waveirs actions in the political sphere had been no less striking. Lord 
Munster proceeded to quote Lord Wavell’s remarks in the speech referred to and 
his reiteration that the Oripps Offer was still opened and remained in all its 
essentials, his appeal to Indians to co-operate with Government and his advocacy of 
the setting up of a small authoritative body of Indians to make a pieliminary 
examination of the constitutional problems. 

Viceroy’s Besbrvb Power 

Lord Munster reminded the House that the Oripps Offer implied two essential 
things — first, there must be agreement amongst Indians, amongst the main elements 
in India, regarding the terms of the constitution to be framed by Indians after the 
war; and, secondly, that any interim Provisional Government must be within the 
terms of the present constitution and on the basis of the Viceroy retaining his 
existing reserve powers. 

Lord Munster said that the reasons for these stipulations were clearly inherent 
in the solution. We had to ensure that not only should nothing affect the conti- 
nuance of the war, but everyone should assist in its successful prosecution, and 
also make quite sure that the activities of the interim Government would not 
prejudice the claims of minorities with lespect to the ultimate constitution. **1118 
Majesty’s Government have not departed, in any way, from the intentions declared 
by the Cripps Mission, and which have been repeated again by the Governor- 
General in his speech to the combined Legislature”, Lord Munster declared. 

Lord Munster added that it was wrong for Lord Blrabolgi to suggest that 
because we are at war iu 1941, we had been prepared to come to an agreement 
at any price. “These plans were being woiked out before Singapore and Kangoon 
fell, and that the arrival of Sir Staffoid Cnpps should have coincided with the lull 
of Kangoon, had nothing to do with the position we were then iu.” 

Turning to the recent political moves initiated by Mr. Gandhi and Mr. Raja- 
gopalachari, Lord Munster said that, at the beginning of the month, Mr. Rajagopal- 
achari published details of the correspondence which had taken place between him 
and Mr. Jiunah earlier in the year on the basis for a CongresB-Muslim settlement, 
which was proposed by the former. “Mr. Rajagopalachari states,” continued Lord 
Munster, ”that the draft scheme which he submitted was discussed with Mr. Gandhi 
at the time of his fast in 1943, and that he was authorised to say it had received 
his full approval* At no time, so far as his Majesty’s Government are aware, did 
Mr. Gandhi append his signature to any document which was delivered to Mr. Jiniiah 
through Mr. Rajagopalachari. 

0. E’s Scheme 

The document which is full of importance contained the term for a settlement 
and it laid down: first, the Muslim League should endorse the Indian demand for 
independence and would co-operate with the Congress Party in the formatio i 
of a provisional government for the transitional period. Secondly, after the termi- 
nation of the war a commission was to be appointed for^demarcating contiguous 
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districts in North-West and East India wherein the Muslim population was in 
absolute majority. In areas thus demarcated a plebiscite of all inhabitants was to 
be held and this would ultimately decide the issue of separation from Hindusthan. 
Thirdly, It was open to all parties to advocate their points of view before the 

E lebiscite closed. Fourthly, in the event of separation mutual agreements would 
e entered into for safeguarding defence, commerce and communications and for other 
essential purposes. Fifthly, any transfer of population was to beheld entirely on a 
voluntary basis. Mxthly. these terras would be binding only in case of transfer by 
His Majesty’s Government of both power and responsibility for the Government of 
India. 'J'his then was the scheme which Mr. Kajagopalachan urged Mr. Jinnah to 
accept and suggested thereafter that both he and Mr. Gandhi should advise the 
Working Committee of the Muslim League and the Working Committee of the 
Congress Pary respectively to accept it. Now Mr. Jinnah was prepared to submit, 
though not previously, to endorse the scheme of the Woiking Committee if he 
received the scheme from Mr. Gandhi direct but declines to accept responsibility for 
agreeing to it or rejecting it before doing so. 

“The exact position”, Lord Munster stated, “is somewhat obscure, but the nego- 
tiations seem for the moment to have been suspended. The publication of this 
scheme had a very mixed reception in the Indian Press, and it is difficult, at the 
present moment, to understand or appreciate their reactions to them. It does appear, 
however, that Mr. Gandhi’s association with these particular proposals marks a very 
significant change m his attitude towards the Muslim League’s position. That, iii 
itself, might improve the changes of an agreement between the two major parties. Ho 
far as this should prove to be the case, we can, of course, only welcome the fact 
that there has been such an advance on Mr. Gandhi’s part. Ihe House will appre- 
ciate that this scheme has not been put to it. 1 understand a meeting of the Work- 
ing Committee of the Muslim League is to be held at the end of this month, when 
the position may he clarified. The House will have observed that neither during 
the communications between Mr. Gandhi and Mr. llajagopalachari, nrr during the 
flow of correspondence between Mr. Kajagopalachari and Mr. Jinnah has the Viceroy 
received any communication from anyone of these three participants,” 

Gandhiji’s Statements 

•‘What I already said”. Lord Munster continued, “is by no means the end of 
the tale, for diiectly after the publication of the sebemc, theie ai)peared a "’enes of 
statements in the Press which were attributed to Mr. Gandhi. The moie important 
of these statements contained seven points, and was issued after the publication in 
the News Chronicle of an interview which Mr. Gandhi had given to one of its Picss 
correspondtnts. Indeed, ]\Ir Gandhi stated, himself, that the prematnie publieution 
of the intciview with Mr. (rclder, the Nctvs icpresentative, had led to some 

confusion in the minds of the Congress and Ihcieloie Mr. Gandhi had advanced ihe 
following views : Firstly, Mr, Gandhi said, he would never nee the weapon of Civil 
Disobedience during the war unless for a very giave reason, such as, the thwarting 
of India’s right to freedom. Secondly, he would be satisfied with a National Govern- 
ment during the war, with full contiol of the civil administration, composed of per- 
sons chosen by the elected luembeis of the Legislative Assembly. Thirdly, the 
Viceroy would be, like the King of England, guided by resf^onsible Ministers. Fourth- 
ly, Popular Goveinment would be automatically lestored in all provinces, that is, 
provinces at the moment under Section UJ. Fifthly, while under National Govern- 
ment, the Viceroy and the Commauder-in-Chifcf would have '‘omplete control of 
military operations, there would bo a portfolio of Defence in the hands of the 
National Government, which would be genuinely interested m the defence of the 
country and may render gi eat assistance in the shaping of policies. Sixthly, the 
Allied forces would be allowed to carry on oj^eratiuns on Indian soil, but the expense 
of such operations would not be borne by Indians. Seventhly, Mr Gandhi would 
advise Congress participation in the National Government if formed.’^ 

Lord Munster, proceeding, said : “The piocediiic foil wed is a little complicated 
and a little diflicult to understand. A few days after Mr. Gandhi published these 
seven suggestions through the intermediaiy of the Pi ess, he gave further explana- 
tions to Press correspondents, in which he emphasised that his statements constituted 
his personal effort to end the deadlock, but that if his suggestions are not acceptable 
to Mr. Jinnah or the powers that be, he would consider it a most unfortunate in- 
cident. In clarification — if indeed it be clarification — of his offer to Mr. Jinnah, he 
stated that his pro})Osals were wholly different from the Cnpps Offtjr which, he insisted, 
contemplated almost perpetual yiyisection of India* Frankly, it is difficult to under** 
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stand if these statements by Mr. Gandhi have, in point of fact, definitely improved 
the chances of an inter-communal settlement.” 

Protection of Minorities 

*'The main point, so far as His Majesty’s Government are concerned,” Lord 
Munster declared, 'is that he (Mr. Gandhi) is still clinging to precisely tiiat claim 
'which wrecked the Grippe Mission and put an end to negotiations in April 1942, 
for he is no more prepared to-day than he was then, to accept the formation of an 
interim Government with the Viceroy maintaining his existing reserve powers. He 
demands a so-called 'Interim’ Government in full control of the civil administration, 
with the Viceroy occupying the position of a constitutional monarch as we under- 
stand it m this country. Let it not be forgotten that, if an agreement is set up 
under the present existing constitution, there are still a number of very important 
questions, not the least of which is the protection of the minorities, to be resolved. 
All these matters must be settled before the final constitution can be evolved. In 
this, it will seem that Government have not departed one iota from the pledge they 
gave some time ago and which 1 will repeat now, that tlie proposals which were 
taken to India by fc?ir Stafford Cripps still stand in their entirety.” 

Referring, in conclusion, to the question by Lord Strabolgi, who asked whether 
the Viceroy w^s prepared to allow Mr. Gandhi to see the members of the Working 
Committee, Lord Munster said : *‘1 would refer Lord Strabolgi to the letter which 
the Viceroy sent to Mr. Gandhi on June 22nd last. He said that another meeting 
between himself and Mr, Gandhi could only raise false hopes. He said, that Mr. 
Gandhi had publicly stated that he adhered to the 'Quit India’ Resolution which he 
(Mr. Gandhi) regarded as innocuous. The Viceroy did saw that as soon as Mr. 
Gandhi had any definite or constructive policy to put up, he would be very glad to 
consider it at that time.’' 

Withdrawing his motion, Lord Strabolgi said with regard to Lord Munster’s 
speech, “It might have been worse. I thought I detected one or two gleams of under- 
standing and hope,” he added, ‘‘but 1 would like more of warmth and sympathy. 

1 think there is a chance now of a wide settlement if we take it, but I suppose 
Lord Munster was bound to take the attitude he did. He became acclimatised to the 
India Office atmosphere all too soon,” 

Lord Strabolgi particularly welcomed the statement that the suggestions made 
towards Mr. Jinnah might improve the chances of an agreement between the major 
parties and that this would be welcomed by Government. It was also good to hear 
that the (Tripps Offer still stood. 

With reference to Gandhiji’s proposal for a provisional government Lord 
Strabolj^i continued: “This is a delicate matter. It seems to excite some apprehension 
111 Lord Munster’s mind. 1 should have thought if we could get thisfoim of provi- 
sional government for All-Ind'a composed of all parties with, of course, necessary 
safeguards, we should welcome it and it would be a magnificent step forward. But 
it seems to have created some alarm that it should be suggested that the Viceroy 
should hold the position of a constitutional monarch with his reserved powers.” 

Lord Munster i ‘‘Constitutional monarch without his reserved powers.” 

Lord Strabolgi: “J^o, with his reseived powers. 'J he constitutional powers 
behind the monarch in this country if set down on paper look immense. It could 
be argued that as confidence grows and as democracy has its chance and Indian 
statesmen become trained to responsibility these powers would recede more and more 
into the background. That is what has happened in this country. But the power is 
there all the same. I really think that the India Gffice and Lord Munster make too 
heavy weather of that particular point.” 

House of Lords — London — 25th. July 1944 
Debate on India’s Food Position 

The question of India’s food situation was raised in the Lords on the 25th July 
1944 by Lord Fartngdon, who said that many people were becoming increasingly 
uneasy and he wanted to know what provision was being made to deal with it. 
According to an article in the Timps, by September next, aomething like 800,000 
tons would have been imported towards the million tons of grain recommended by 
the Gregory Commission, but nothing would have been imported towards forming 
the half a million tons reserve. In such circumstances, optimism if not ill-placed, 
was at least hardly justified. It meant that there was already 200,000 tone deficit 
for consumption purposes and no reserve. Moreover, it would be extremely difi^cult 
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to ration and control prices which would have been possible if the Government had 
;ot the half million tons reserve. 

Epidemics in Bengal and bihar 

Lord Faringdon also referred to the report by Dr. Roy, the head of the Bengal 
Medical Co-ordination Committee, that something like 20 million people in Bengal 
and Bihar were affected by epidemics, and said that it had also been reported that 
the cholera situation in Bihar was worse than that in the gravest recorded year of 
1920. The health situation, he added, was adversely affected by the famine and 
reacted upon it, since one could not hope to obtain from a country, with a serious 
epidemic situation, that production of foodstuffs which might otWwise have been 
hoped for. He hoped. Government would be able, in some future debate, to give 
assurance about the steps they were taking to promote the manufacture of drugs 
in India and facilitate the import of drugs from this country. 

Lord Faringdon added that if the anticipated fond surpluses were obtained 
from the provinces and additional siipplieg could be found in Australia, the United 
States and Canada, then transport would be a critical problem. 

Lord Munster, Under Secretary of State for India in reply, said that he 
thought, if a balanced view were taken between optimism, and pessimism, there was 
reasonable juBtification for thinking that they were on the road to better days. If 
the present monsoon proved favourable, ns there was some justification for thinking 
it might, then it should be possible to resolve the difficulties and meet all tho 
requirements in the current year. The wheat crop in North-west India had suffered 
this year from a spell of bad weather before the harvesting, and the portion of the 
surplus which would have been available for distribution to the deficit areas would 
have to be found from elsewhere. Although this event should not in itself cause 
food shortage, it must, nevertheless, he taken into account in examining the position 
as a whole. Last year’s famine, which occurred mainly in the rice-growing areas, 
was caused by a variety of events of which, not the least, were the abnormal 
climatic conditions, but, in bo far as it was a matter of human control, every 
measure had been taken to ensure that there should be recurrence. They could not, 
of course, deal with elements which were beyond their control. 

Lord Munster proceeded to give an account of the ration system adopted in 
cities and towns throughout India, of the procurement plan, the price control 
system and the import programme for which shipping has been supplied by His 
Majesty’s Government. Giving the most recent news of the food position ir Bengal, 
he said, since last year’s famine ended, conditions had immensely improved in rice 
crops. The Government of India had given the undertaking that they would make 
themselves responsible and supply from sources outside Bengal 640,000 tons of food 
grains to feed the city of Calcutta. That in itself would remove a burden off the 
Bengal market which, obviously, must be suffering to some extent from the inevi- 
table aftermath of last year’s disaster. 

“Bengal Almost Out op the Wood'’ 

The difficulties which originally postponed the introduction of complete ration- 
ing in Calcutta had now been overcome, and he was told the system was woiking 
smoothly and well. The new Bengal Governor, Mr. Casey, had put in hand a 
number of measures all dire/'ted to reorganising the whole food position, and had 
stated that food grains which had been procured under the scheme operating in the 
province justified all his expectations and hopes that the total procurement would 
be adequate to meet all the essential needs of the deficit areas within his particular 
province during the present year. There might be certain relatively small areas in 
which difficulties would perhaps be experienced, but everything was being done to 
anticipate and meet these difficulties before they arose. In the beginning of July, 
Mr. Casey had stated, in a broadcast speech, that they were within reasonable sight 
of having procured the minimum of rice to see the province through until the next 
winter crop in November was harvested, and this meant that Bengal was almost 
out of the wood so far as this year was concerned. Lord Munster paid a warm 
tribute to Mr. Casey for the superhuman efforts by which he had steered his 
province towards brighter days. 

“Astronomical Progress in Rationing” 

Discussing the rationing system, Lord Munster gave facts and figures to show 
the progress made and described them as astronomical. In the whole of India, 219 
cities and towns with a population exceeding H5 millions had now come on to 
rationing. However good the rationing system might be, be added, the whole 
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or^anisation nii^ht be eeriously impaired if price control was not taken into conei- 
deration. The Government of India had, therefore, to make quite sure that the 
prices charged for vital foodstuffs were not only fair and equitable and gave a 
reasonable return to the producer, but that they were such that the community at 
large could afford to pay. It was vital to stimulate confidence amongst the people 
in the ability of the Government to maintain rigid control and if anything should 
occur either at Horae or in India through hasty or ill-considered remarks which 
might shake or lessen the prevailing spirit of confidence, built up so successfully by 
the present Viceroy, difficulties might emerge which might well have the very gravest 
consequences. 

If a spirit of confidence reigned and the price control was firm and fair, then 
the tendency of the producer to hoard his surplus crop would be considerably 
lessened and probably overcome. “The Government of India’s price control policy 
has. therefore, been directed to this end”. Lord Munster said that the procurement 
policy had been well thought out. It was an entirely new departure in India and 
the whole scheme was designed to supply the needs of cities and other deficit areas, 
as well as to give the Central Government stocks with which to control the market. 
As regards the Punjab, he gathered that the Government scheme of purchases 
through agents was not working altogether satisfactorily, and an amendment was 
now contemplated to ensure closer control by the provincial authorities. 

Grain Shipments to India 

After giving details of the procurement schemes in other provinces, Lord 
Munster said that in normal times, there should never be any great difficulty in 
importing into India sufficient quantities of wheat, which, together with the amount 
secured inside India by any procurement policy, would place a substantial reserve 
in the hands of the Government to enable them to control the market. 

“It has been the object of His Majesty’s Government to try and provide the 
maximum quantity of imports for current consumption as recommended in the 
Gregory Report, but the House knows well enough the ever-increasing calls made 
upon our shipping last year and again this year, In spite of these demands — and 
we obviously cannot allow our military operations to be imperilled — we have provided 
sufficient ships for carrying to India of SoOOOO tons of wheat from outside sources 
in a period of twelve months ending October, 1944, and we have given ati under- 
taking to the Government of India that we will consider in August and again in 
November the allotment of further shipping for this purpose.” 

Importance of Long-term Policy 

Dealing with the action the Government of India proposed to take to ensure 
a steady and continued all-round increase in the internal production of foodstuffs, 
Lord Munster said that though a short-term policy might assist in increasing the 
immediate quantity of edible foodstuffs, a long- terra policy was required which would 
come into operation and full effect year by year. “We cannot therefore rely on a short 
term policy during onr existing troubles, but we can and must lend all our efforts to 
secure that a permanent policy is produced and should start operating at once 
continuing over future years, so as to meet the threat of famine or shortage of food 
due to the continual increase in population, but before it arises”. 

Owing to ths war circumstance and the loss of Burma, the rice market imports 
had been very heavily cut, said Lord Munster, and it was not possible to guarantee 
the immediate restoration of them when the war ended, It was, therefore, all the 
more important that a scheme for the further expansion and development of 
agriculture should be worked ont now. The Government of India had not been 
negligent in their duty in this respect. He went on to give details of the various 
measures being adopted to increase food production and referred to the mission now 
in India to advise the Government on the possibilities of increased manufacture of 
chemical fertilisers, the target figure for which had been set at 850,000 tons a year. 
Other measures included the promotion of better methods of husbandry including 
proper crop rotation. 

Plan to Double Crop Yield 

“A plan has been envisaged :to double India’s agricultural yield with the 
immediate object of increasing production by 50 per cent over the next ten years 
and ultimately by 100 per cent in 15 years. The capital cost of this immense plan 
is estimated at 1,000 crores with a recurring annual expenditure of Rs. 20 crores. 
After stating that the plan had been drawn up by a special committee appointed by 
the Advisory Board of the Imperial Council for Agricultural Research, Lord Munster 
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said that the plan aims at securing enough food of the right kind for every indivi- 
dual and improving the standard of living of the people. The Provincial Govern- 
ments had been asked for criticisms and suggestions within the next three months, 
but the order of priority for the more important items of improvement is stated to be 
(1) irrigation by construction of tanks, wells and canals. (2) manuie and manu- 
facture of ammonium sulphate. (3) land improverapiit. (4) tillage (5) the establish- 
ment of seed farm and (0) the grading of cattle. Some of these suggestions in this 
big plan have already been put in hand by the Government of India’s ‘Grow Moie 
Food Campaign’. The Government of India has not been behind the Bombay 
Industrialists in thiriking ahead and planning an agricultural economic policy which 
year by year can bring into production more and more areas of cultivable waste. It 
is true perhaps that progress in the political field may tarry awhile but if the standard 
of living and the general welfare of the Indian masses can be raised to higher levels 
then we shall at any rata have met one of the essential needs to political as well as 
industrial progress.” 

Lord Farmgdon warmly welcomed Lord Munster’s reply though he said he whs 
still slightly anxious about the immediate position. No one would underrate tlie 
difficulty of rationing a po[)ulation so vast as that of India. 8o far as the Government 
were coping with this monumental situation they were to be congratulated. He 
particularly welcomed the assurance that His Majesty’s Government hoped in August 
and November to be able to offer the Indian Government additional shipping and he 
congratulated the Government on their agricultural policy. 

Lord Samuel (Liberal) joined in welcoming Lord Munster’s statement, which 
he considered one of the most important statements on India they had had in the 
Lords for many a long day. It had fully recognised in many quarters that the 
Indian problem was not merely and perhaps not primarily a politieal problem. 
The rapid increase in the })opulation of India in recent years, which was still 
continuing had added to the anxiety which had been widely felt on account of the 
low Btandaid of living of so many millions of the Indian population. Now the 
Government have taken in hand this fundamental problem with great vigour, 
energy and foresight, and if the large pragramme which Lord Munster had in 
mind was fully carried into effect, it would have a vast and the most beuehceut effect 
upon the welfare of the population of India.” 

Hou8« of Commons — London — 28th. July 1944 

Amery Rejects Gandhi’s Proposals 

Opening the debate on India in the Commons on the 28lh July 1944 Mr. 
Pethtek Lawrence, Chief Labour speaker, said that those associated with him had, 
hitherto, hesitated to ask for a full debate becauFe of the extreme delicacy of the 
situation and the feeling that a debate might injure, instead of improve the 
prospects of a settlement. He added: “Though it is still tme that it would bo 
unwise for recriminatory words to be uttered that might do harm, we feel that 
helpful and constructive words may be fruitful of great good, and I liope, very 
much, that only wise and statesmanlike words will emanate from all parts of this 
House to-day.” 

Distrust Must Be Removed 

‘‘We all realise that super-imposed on the very inherent difficulties of this 
problem, there has boeii a psychological personal distrust, which has greatly 
aggravated the difficulties. Is it too much tc hope that this debate will help to 
remove one at least of these distrust, by showing to the peoples of India and the 
outside world that all sections of this House are willing, and indeed anxious, that 
there should bo Self-Gorernment in India after the war is over.” 

Mr. Bethiek Lawrence, proceeding, said that, how far India would continue 
as single and undivided, was one of the issues in dispute. Nevertheless, he was quite 
certain that it was of supreme importance that there should be an Indian represent- 
ing the great Indian peoples in the comity of nations — an Indian with whom power 
of decisions rested, and in whom the world would see a country destined to play a 
vital and important part in the whole history of mankind. “We, in the House, 
cannot solve that problem, it rests with the Indian people themselves. We can only 
note with satisfaction that, in the last few months, Mr. Gandhi has made a gesture 
of approach to the other sections in India. In these subtle matters, it is very 
difficult for most of us, not completely immersed in Indian politics, to judge how far 
he has gone, but that he baa made some move will not be denied. When things 
Jiave reached an ijnpakse, even a small ipove may be of supreme importance,” 
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Mr. Pethick Lawrence eaid that there had been events of immense importance 
in the political sphere in India. Terrible famine in more than one quarter of India 
had brought home the great danger which India, with its rapidly increasing popula- 
tion, faced. Famines were frequent in old days, and it was one of the merits of 
the British administration that until recently, it had succeeded in kee))iiig famines 
down. If the population of India was to increase at the present rate, tlion, undoub- 
tedly, the problem of famine might recur. He hoped that, behind all the political 
difierences, the problem of feeding the mass of population might bring the people 
of India together. 

Industrialists' Plan 

Another great event in the economic sphere had been the turning of India 
from a debtor to a creditor country. From being a great debtor country, India had 
become one of the word's creditor countries, and that had a bearing on the 
economic future* 

“Then there has been/* Mr. Pethick Lawrence continued, “the publication of 
the Tata Pamphlet, sometimes called the Millionaires' Pamplet. I think, it is the 
greatest of all steel plants in the empire and anything emanating from that 
firm might not be lightly brushed aside. It is not for me to express an opinion 
on the details with figures on a scale which has hardly hitherto been mentioned, 
but, undoubtedly, having recently been published, it provides a basis for discussion, 
which cannot afterwards be entirely put aside. 

“Can India—can the peoples of India, poor, malaria-ridden, with poor standards 
of life, with an immensely high rate of mortality be brought into line with the 
progressive countries in the world economically ? Whatever may be thought of the 
details of the Tata Plan, the suggestion, that is possible, is one of the great and 
arresting importance”. 

Mr. Pethick Lawrence continuing said that, all these things, taken together, 
showed that economics were likely to play an exceedingly important part in the 
future problems of India. 

India's Freedom Essential for WotwLd Peace 

Referring to the military aspect of the Indian problem, he said, many things 
had happened to cast some doubt on the power of Britain alone to keep the peace 
in the Seven Beas, and in no part of the world was that more the case than iii the 
neighbourhood of the great sub-continent of India. “As 1 see it. India is a great 
strategic bastion. I do not be ieve the peace of the whole world can be firmly 
assured, unless part of the strong pillara supporting that peace consists of India 
itself. Therelore, the whole question of the future of India does not concern even 
only the principal parties to the present discussion— ibis country, other parts of the 
British Empire and the peoples and parties in India. It also very deeply concerns 
all the nations of the world and, particularly, the United Nations, who desire to 
place the military basis of the world upon a fundamental basis which will stand the 
tempests and shocks of national desires and will give to the hard-pressed peoples a 
promise of real prosperity/' 

Govt, must Take Step Forward 

Reverting to the political and the racial aspects of the whole problem, Mr. 
Pethick Lawrence said, “I suggest to Government that the time is coming, if it has 
not already arrived, when they can contribute to the solution by a new step forward. 
I notice Mr. Gandhi has said in his speech or writings, that 1941 is not 1942, and 
that many changes have taken place in objective facta and in his views regarding 
them in those intervening years. Mr, Gandhi is careful of his words and we can 
put such interpretation as we like upon them, but I would put forward thia for the 
consideratiou of Mr. Amery and the House. We cannot expect people who aie put 
into prison or kept in detention on political grounds to recant their past views. I 
believe. Mr. Amery realises, quite well, and I am sure the Viceroy also realises, with 
him, that we cannot expect these people to stand in a white sheet and admit the 
errors of the past. But 1 do believe, most men of sense — and those who are detained 
at the present time are men of sense, whatever mistakes it may be that they have 
made— will recognise, with Mr. Gandhi, that 1944 is not 1942, and that a great 
many things have changed in the meanwhile. One of those changes, of course, is 
that at the time the Cripps Offer was originally made, it looked to the outside world 
as though we were losing the war. There weie few parts of the world who con- 
sidered we had a dog'a chance and, no doubt, in India, that view was as largely 
preyaleht, It appeared %o a nuuxber of Indians that we wwo drowning men, clutch- 
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ing at a atrav and promising things to India which we had no intention afterwards 
of carrying out. That of course, was not the caee, and 1 think, it is apparent to 
the peoples of India, to-day, that it was not the caee. 1 am quite sure they 
recognise, as is recognised in other parts of the world, that, far from losing the war, 
we are going to win both the war in the West and the war in the East and that 
before a very long time. Therefore, the promise we made two years ago and still 
make, of Self-Government, is a very much more real and substantial thing now, 
than it ever was before and that alone, if there were not a number of other factors, 
must have a great influence on the minds of the members of the Congress Party. 
Mr. Gandhi has made use of words which might fairly be interpreted as a measure 
of goodwill and as a desire to come to a satisfactory solution both inside and 
outside India with regard to this problem.” 

Leaders Must be Set Free at Early Opportunity 

Pointing out that when a man was detained preventively, no term was set upon 
the length of his imprisonment. Mr. Pethick Lawrence said that it rested with the 
Executive authority, in such cases, to release him when the appropriate time came. 
“In the last resort, it is with the Secretary of State and the very wise man he has 
appointed to be the Viceroy, to decide the time and place and the arrangements 
suitable for bis release. There are risks to be faced in releasing 
people who have been in detention. The risks are very 
real and be and the Viceroy will have to weigh up those risks ; but there are also 
risks involved in not releasing people, and those risks are very grave indeed — the 
risk of permanently alienating men who are not guilty of what are described as 
moral turpitude, but who have been detained for political reasons. I am quite sure he 
will not ignore the grave risk of continuing detention, however much he may see 
the risk of bringing it to an end.” 

Mr. Pethick Lawrence added that it would be quite impossible to make an 
important pronouncement on their release on this occasion, but he hoped Mr. Amery 
would not feel it necessary, as a re-sult of what might be said during the debate, 
to make a positive adverse statement which might tend to make the situation worse. 
“We do ask them to bear in mind the great importance of choosing a suitable and 
early opportunity of bringing into a life of liberty, men who must, in the end, be 
parties to the agreement made between ourselves, them and other sections of 
opinion. We look forward to a wise decision being taken.” 

Concluding, Mr. Pethick Lawrence said, let us get rid of old distrust on all 
sides, let us think of the future-— the future of this great country, conlaii)i”g in its 
population one-fif til of the whole human race, a great country which has been 
Drought from its somewhat anarchic conditions to its present great position, largely 
through the medium of this country, and a country which we here have the power 
to help to speed forward on its path for the future. I believe we can do that. I 
believe we should do that, this country will show the great British spirit of Demo- 
cracy, and that we shall set an example to the world which will long be remembered 
—the greatest tribute to the genius for statecraft of the British race. 

“Former Roads Leading Nowhere” 

Mr. Walter Elliott (Conservative), said that the fact seemed to stand in the 
present situation, “was that they were going nowhere along the former roads. The 
urgency of the problem has been shown by the Bengal famine and still moie by the 
situation underlying the Bengal famine. Another vital fact in the poi’tion to-day 
was that it had moved Mr. Gandhi to a momentous decision. lie had decided to 
recognise the principle of partition His views did not differ graatly from the Crippg 
Proposals. A great step forward has been made. But these proposals conid not be 
left simply kicking about. What Commission was going to have greater knowledge 
or better leaders than Parliament? What greater jury was there than the Imperial 
Parliament to sit and consider a pioposal brought before it by, say, the present 
Government ? He said that the Pakistan solution Buffered fiom over-simplicity and 
a dual solution was a solution to perpetuate antagonism. 

Lord Winterton (Conservative) interjected : “It is not a queBtion whether it is 
right or wrong. It is put forward by a vast number of the Indian people and has to 
be considered in conjunction with Mr Gandhi’s offer.” 

Mr. Elliot continuing said : “The essence of the Pakifltan scheme is the per- 
petual subjection of the minority to the majority which it cannot change by any 
voting process That is to produce an impossible situation and some means of escape 
must be found from it— whether a dualist eolution or more than a dual solution— the 
setting up, it may be, of four or five units.” 
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Mr. Elliot Baid that he was more attracted by a solution Buch as the River Baein 
scheme, which suggested four Great units, and there had been other suggestions in- 
cluding the Five-fc5tate scheme. ‘*But’\ he added “on the principle of two or more 
than two, it seems to me that two is a more dangerous solution than many, because 
two seems to make for antagonism, which would be exacerbated more and more as 
years go on. 

“As for the States, they want to be free to start Dominions in their own right 
—development and administration will bt their main tasks— to put through enormous 
changes to handle the bringing of industrial revolution to millions of people. I 
believe the greater their powers, the quicker will be the solution. The essence of 
Dominion Btatus is Responsible Government. 

“People talk, as if this were the partition and vivisec.tion of the live body of 
India. But if you can get units of the human race to live comfortably with each 
other by the hundred million, that is sufficient for a miracle. We have seen Iceland 
declaring that there is no one in the world, not even Denmaik, she could live with 
and setting up a pocket republic in the Artie. This is the way things are develop- 
ing in the world. Marshal tStalin is developing armies and Foreign Offices in diiferent 
parts of the Soviet Union. This is the way in which the woild will move, bo, I 
would not put limits on the powers of the States. Regarding Finance and Customs, 
they must not be subject to one central bank and locked up inside one customs union. 
It was the lack of a Custom Union which enabled Britain to live in amity with 
Australia, bouth Africa, Canada and Newzealand. I suggest that His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment should announce, in the next King's speech, an India Bill which this House 
can get to work on and which will enable advances to be made.” 

Defence Problem— No Bar to Ending Deadlock 

Dealing with the question of Defence, Mr. Elliot said : “All over the world, we 
have had to work out the relations between the bases of what we may call an Im- 
perial or what may be a World Force of the future and the rights of local inhabi- 
tants. Defence is a big problem and cannot be treated simply on the basis of the 
Indian Army. I am quite sure much bigger factors will have to be brought into con- 
sideration. Again, 1 do not think difficulty about that should justify a deadlock in 
which nearly one-hfth of the world’s population are locked on a dead centre, where 
half of them die of hunger before the age of 22.” 

Str George Schuster (Liberal National) declared : 

“1 do hope that, although we recognise the communal difficulties in India and the 
need for devising new constitutional forms which may allow to each of the communi- 
ties a measure of freedom iu their own administration, on which 1 feel sure they 
will insist, yet 1 hope we shall say nothing which will give a push forward to a 
move for the complete breaking up of India. The unification of India is, perhaps, 
one of our greatest achievements. Let us not, at this stage, adopt the attitude that 
we must face a breaking up of that unity. It would be disastrouB to have anything 
which prevented India operating as one unit m the security structure of the world. 
I know of the difficulties in achieving agreement among Indian parties, but I would 
not throw up the sponge yet.” 

Agreement between parties was what we had to try to achieve. To suggest, at 
this stage, that we should step in again with a new Government of India Bill before 
they got together to consider their own future, was dangerous and not a timely 
BUggestion. 

“No Believer in a Halfway House” 

bir George bchuster added that he had never really believed in a halfway house 
being satisfactory or possible. A great deal had to be done to associate leading 
Indians with the Government of India. A constitutional change unwritten but 
none the less real had taken place. But all our attempts to bring the two main 
political parties into participation in the government bad failed. All that we had 
been able to do was to ask them to come into a Coalition Government. To ask 
political parties whose main plank was opposition to British rule, to join a Coalition 
Government under a British Viceroy, was to ask a great deal. 

The first of the tasks before us was to concentrate on carrying the war to a 
successful conclusion. The second was to do everything in our power to help the 
I ndian parties to get together ^d join in realistic constitutional discuBsionB round a 
table, so that they might get on with preparing for the final constitutional plan ; 
and the third was the use of the remaining period of our own responsibility to pre- 
pare the way for the introduction of those economic programmes without which there 
was not the slightest chance of maintaming either the international stability or inter- 
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nal security of India or fulfilling the advancement of the genuine vvelfare of the 
Indian people. Sir George Schuster hoped that the United States and the British 
Governments would do all they could to give the necessary priority to further ship- 
ment of food grains to India. 

Regarding Finance, he said : “I feel grave doubts whether our policy in this 
war by which, maintaining a fixed rate of exchange, we have expended vast sums of 
money in India and Egypt, has not contributed more than was really necessary to 
the infiationary price rise which has taken place’\ 

Constitutional Discussions Must be Initiated 

Sir George Schuster hoped that Parliament would indicate very strong support 
for the Viceroy in his efforts to help the Indian parties to get together and that it 
would welcome any constructive measures that may be taken. “I feel Mr. Gandhi's 
recent utterances have at least given a gham of new hope. I regard the Viceroy as 
a man of courage and geneious liberal spirit, and I hope, we shall say nothing to 
embarrass him or hamper his discretion in any way. If he, in his discretion, thinks 
the time has come to take a bold step and release political prisoners in order that 
there may be a start with a full political discussion, then, 1 would give him my 
support.” 

Sir George Schuster explained that be was referring to confidential talks designed 
to prepare the way for the more formal proceedings of a Constituent Assembly. Say- 
ing that the millions of Indians in the armed forces were entitled to be heard, and it 
was one of Britain’s chief responsibilities to see that they got a hearing, Sir George 
Schuster added : *1 would still press urgently that the time has come for starting a 
process of discussion, which we should do all in our power to promote.” 

Proceeding, Sir George Schuster asked : “Wili Mr. Jinnah be prepared with 
plans to show how a MuBsalman State will be set up ? It will not be any good for him 
saying : ‘I will fight rather than accept. India in the future cannot be governed by 
opposition nor can the welfare of the people of India be provided for merely by parties 
which say *no'. I want them to realise that we, on our side, mean business and that 
the day is near when each must shoulder bis part in the responsibility and all 
parties must fit in together.” 

Economy Policy 

Sir George Schuster added that the third British task for the remaining period of 
their responsibility was to prepare the way lor the economic policy. Economic pro- 
blems should take the front place in the political discussions, and the political parties 
should concern themselves, more and more with these matters and less and less with 
barren communal controversies. That was why he himself welcomed the Bombay or 
Tata Plan. There wss a special opportunity for the Government of India to colla- 
borate with Indians and even with those who for political reasons had not been able 
to join with the Government. There should bo as wide a collaboration as possible 
and minimum controversial rivalry. If a preliminary All-Party Conference on the 
constitutional issue could be started, there might be, as a part of it or parallel to it, 
an all-party conference on economic lines. In this cO-operation in the economic field, 
it was not merely a question of what the Government of India could do We in 
this country had also a part to play. He believed that there was really a bright pros- 
pect for true co-operation between this country and India In India’s industrial deve- 
lopment. There should be a complete frankness in our approach to these matters, 
and the unreserved recognition that Indians had the right to be masters of their own 
destiny; this destiny in turn depended upon industrial and economic development. 
We should beg of Mr. Gandhi, Mr. Jinnah or any other leader to turn from mano- 
euvering any clever formula to the consideration of the basis of an agreement so that 
we. with good conscience, could transfer constitutional responsibilities. 

India Must Rank Among the Great Powers 

Finally, Sir George Schuster said that the structure of world security could not 
be other than insecure, unless the Eastern half was strong, but the Eastern half 
could not be strong if India was divided and a centre of chaos. Sir George Schuster 
added that he desperately wanted to see India take her place as one of the great 
nations of the world. When people spoke of the Four Great Powers in the world 
including China, it hurt his feelings that India should not be mentioned. China could 
be a great power for the peace of the world, but India ought to stand forward equal 
with China. 

Mr. Price (Labour) did not think that Government should take any very definite 
line until Mr. Gandhi’s views had developed further. He thought that the Govern^ 
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mont of India should rail; opinion in India on the economic issue and the raising of 
the etendard of living. 

Mr. Trice deprecated the breaking up of India into a number of Dominione— a 
kind of baatard Pakistan. India must be kept an economic unit. He advocated a 
big campaign for the education of the Indian peasants and hoped that India would 
obtain real Independence within the British Commonwealth. 

Division of India Opposed 

Prof, ffili (Conservative) stressing the urgency of the Indian problem said ; 
*India is living ou the edge of a precipice. The factor of safety is so low that any 
disturbance, even a comparatively minor one, may send her over the edge. I have 
grave doubts about the wisdom of urging that consideration should be given to 
partition. Devolution, yes ; Self-Government as we have in this country within 
limited regions. But partition, having five separate regions in India, could only lead 
to a Balkanisation of that great peninsula. I would like to emphasise the frightful 

S ' ties which would result from the disaster if it occurred. The machinery in 
is heavily over-loaded, and if we were to take liberties with it, by allowing 
disorder or a bloody revolution, as some people lightly speak of it, then, the disaster 
would not be a minor one, but a major catastrophe. This is no time to talk lightly 
of a disaster in India as a possible way of solving her diificultiGS.^' 

Indian Industrialists’ Visit 

Referring to the forthcoming visit of Indian Industrialists this Autumn, Prof. 
Hill hoped that a group of Indian scientific men would also visit Britain. '^Theie is 
a chance”, he said, ‘‘of co-operating with Indian industry if we show courage, gene- 
rosity and vision, but the alternative to our not showing those qualities is not that 
Indian industry will not develop, but that Indians will turn to America and not to 
US for help. They would rather turn to us and if we can help them, they will co- 
operate with us, but only on somo terms which seem to them reasonable.” 

Prof. Hill said that we had everything to gain in the end by the kind of 
co-operation that Indian Industry would like and would be very willing to offer. 
He urged that every encouragement poRsible should be given to the development of 
Radio as a means of education in India. 

Economic Plight of the Masess 

Regarding population, food and health, he said that reference has been made 
to his recent comments on the subject, lie admitted he had tried deliberately “to 
make people’s flesh creep”. The situation was not one which could be tolerated for 
a long time. The solution of the difficulties in India dci»end upon health, food, 
population, agriculture, and education. They would not yield '^i.nply to political 
dialectics or manufacture of political machinery. They nqiiired d»‘Iiberate co- 
operation all-round, deliberate thinking and hard work. 

Dealing with the Bengal famine, he said that the fundamental rtasou for it was 
that the factor for safety in India was almost zero and tended to be held there all the 
time by excessive reproduction. He deprecated endeavours to place the blame upon 
the Secretary of State for India or anybody else. The question was what our friends in 
India and ourselves were going to do about these problems “If they do not do 
something and do it pretty quickly, I can see notbing but calamity, misery and 
poverty ahead.” 

Must Hand Over Govt, to Indians 

Prof. Hill said that he was wholly in favour of repeating in India, when 
conditions allowed, the experiment which had always been amazingly successful 
hitherto except in Eire where people’s eyes were always turned backwards. That 
was why he was in favour of the experiment of handing over to Indians, Govern- 
ment including the defence of the country, it was an act of faith, and we could not 
be sure of the result. If it failed, that would be too bad, but it would not be our 
fault. Mere continuation of the present system would certainly fail anyhow. If it 
succeeded, India might become, after a few years, a proud aud contended member 
of the British Commonwealth. 

Prof. Hill, continuing, said that if the House made it perfectly clear that 
Britain was determined to see that the best possible chance was given for the 
improvement of the life of Indian people, that would do more good than if one 
argued for ever about the political machinery. “India is ripe now for a great 
technological development. I can see little hope of India having greatei prosperity 
apart from going with the stream of modern life and seeking the prosperity in that kind 
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of development. The esBential condition for succeBS is a reasonable degree of economic 
and political unity/’ 

As regards Defence, there mitst be external security because if India achieved 
high industrial prosperity but had no adequate unified defence, she would be an 
easy prey for any aggressor. Thoughtful Indians knew this and realised that the 
Balkanisation of India would leave her defenceless against external aggression. 

Mr. CUment Davies (Liberal) recalled that he had listened to every debate 
on India in the House for the last 15 years aud said he did not remember during 
all those years such a note of unanimity as marked the speeches in to-day's debate 
— such single current of opinion all flowing one away. *'lt seems to be summed up 
like this: There is everywhere not only a genuine desire but a genuine anxiety to 
see these problems settled satisfactorily. There is also this: Let there be no 
recriminations of any sort. Let the dead past bury its dead and let us look forward 
to the future. With goodwill and co-operation, a settlement can be achieved.” On 
the political side there was complete unanimity that India was entitled to 
aud should have t*^elf-Govmimeiit at the earteast possible date. On 
the social and economic side, theie were two problems — one an immediate problem 
with which the British Cioveniment had to deal because at the present time they 
were trustees for the Indian people and tno other that could only be settled by a 
long-term policy. The long-term policy could only be satisfactorily settled by the 
Indians themselves under then own Government. Mr. Davies continued, ^Biitain has 
a record with regard to India of which she is entitled to be justly proud. I wonder 
if. some other nation, had fate so decided it, had to co-operate with India as Britain 
has had to do for 200 years or more, what would have been the position of India 
to-day. Biitain has biought immenso benefits to India, toleration and underatanding 
and she is trying to inculcate law and order. It has always been our policy that 
every nation should look after its own ufiairs aud stand upon its own feet and enjoy 
its own liberty and that moment is coming when we can say, not goodbye but 
'good luck, the reBponsibility is youis’. Lot us forget mistakes and try to see 
whether we cannot work together for the general benefit of Indians and 
Ihe world.” 

“Biung India as India Into the War” 

Mr. Clement Davies said that everyone would like to see the end of the 
political deadlock and he proceeded to put forward his own personal suggebtions in 
the hope that these might lead to new negotiations. The first thing was to bring 
India as India into the war. The South-east Asia Command should be extended to 
include India and the Indian seas. There should be an Allied Council for South- 
east Asia compo^ed of ropreseiitativeR of the principal Governments concerned, 
namely, the British Government, China and the United States and India herself 
should provide a representative for the Council. Representatives of others interested 
like the Netherlands. Indo-Uhina and naturally the Union of ^outh Africa and 
Austialia and New Zealand should be consulted. They would be appointed in name 
by the Governor Geneial but after consultation with either parties or leaders or 
whoever it might be. He suggested the Governor-General might invite the leaders 
of principal representative paities to submit the names of the representatives whom 
they desire to sit on the Council. The Governor-General would function as the 
constitutional head of popular (rovernmeut but holding in himself special responsi- 
bility in relation to the aimed forces and in respect of Crown relations and by 
virtue of his ofljce, he would be a member of the South-east Asia Allied Council and 
of the All-India Defence Committee. 

With regard to the relationship between India and London, the Secretary of 
State for India would become more important in hie duties than to-day. He would 
occupy a much more important position than that occupied by the Secretary of State 
for the Dominiona as between t! e Dominions and the Home Government. 
The Government of India would be no longer represented on the War Cabinet because 
it would be represented in the South-East Asia Command. There should be 
provision made for the protection of miiorities, for determining what was reserved 
legislation, for guarantees for the minoritiea and for the 
•ettiug up of a rational tribunal to settle any differences. After stating that his 
plan was merely a suggestion, Mr. Clement Davies added, "The idea I would have 
in mind would be something like the United States with individual provinces which 
would be sovereign ones, reseiving to themselves full right but by transferring to 
the central federal authority nuch lights as they agree should be exercised by the 
fedefsl authority: There should then be dravrn up a constitution iv)iicb is tp bind 
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each one of them with complete ri^ht in any etate to contract itself out. What we 
are anxious about is that this deadlock should end as quickly as possible. We are 
auxiouB to seize this opportunity now presented to us after this tremendous world 
fi^ht of extending to India a chance for her to settle her own affairs for the benefit 
of their own people. 

Mr. Sorensen (Labour) said that they were confronted in India with something 
much more than could be settled by offering them more food. In the debate mem- 
bers of all parties seemed to stress the economic side. He would issue this warning, 
"We must be very careful not to leave the impression that we are now to be 
concerned very much with India’s economic problems in order to sidetrack India 
from her demand for political liberty”. Mr. Borensen eraphasiHfd that it was 
impossible to separate economic plans from political development and political free- 
dom and proceeded, "For good or ill, Mr. Oandhi whom many have criticiaed in 
this House and who certainly is not an infallible person, nevertheless, is recognised 
as being in India not a man above the average, but one of the great souls of the 
Indian race. Even those frankly hostile to Mr. Gandhi, nevertheless respect him as 
one of the few great men the world has thrown up in recant years. Even Mr. 
Bajagopalachari recognises the outstanding significance of Mr. Gandhi I am glad 
Lord Waveli, with such advice as he had had, has released Mr. Gandhi not only 
on the ground of ill-health, but I hope for other reasons as well. I hope 
that that release will be followed before long with the release of other Congress 
leaders. Mr. Gandhi’s views on non-violence did not commend themselves either 
to members of this House or members of the Congress whereas Pandit Nehru has 
alwaya made it perfectly clear that whilat he will accept non-violence as an 
expedient for internal political education as far as external affairs are concerned, he 
is prepared to use arms in the defence of his country against the Japanese. 

"Therefore, from the standpoint of the great majority of this House, Mr, 
Gandhi is much more dangerous of the two, but be is released while Pandit Nehru 
is still detained. I cannot understand the logic of this matter. Having released 
one who is looked upon as an arch agitator, we could undertake the far smaller risk 
of letting the other be free as well. To release that portion of the politically cons- 
cious life of India which was now gagged and bound might perform a tremendous 
service to India, to ourselves and to those who wished to see the gulf that separated 
this country and India bridged. We shouid be grateful to men like Mr. Gandhi 
fer stirring India out of its stagnation. We must see that at oue and the same 
time, India had a great opportunity of economic advance, but not at the expense of 
political advance. 

Plea for an Encouraging Responbb 

It seemed there was now a hopeful sign. To throw Mr. Gandhi's suggestions 
on one side was not doing sufficient justice to the fact that Mr. Gandhi himself 
might have altered his position. Whether he had or not, here was a sign that the 
deadlock that previously seemed insoluble and unbreakable was giving way. Mr. 
Sorensen said that, in a cable to-day referring to the House of Lords debate on 
India, Mr. Gandhi had said, “I must confess that I am disappointed”. Referring to 
his proposal Mr. Gandhi had further said : *^lf it is not accepted as the basis for 
friendly discussion and if permission is not given to me to see the members of the 
Working Committee who alone can speak with authority, then I must reluctantly 
come to the conclusion that the British Government do not want a fair solution of 
the deadlock.” 

Mr. Gandhi would have liked to have seen a warmer and more encouraging 
response. "Government could, if it liked to-day when Mr. Amery replies, give some 
positive indication that they are glad to see that Mr. Gandhi made these proposals 
to the Muslim League and that they hope the Muslim League will respond”. Mr. 
Sorensen continuing said, “We ought not to ride the high horse in this m^'ttej. 
The opportunity of the present time seemed to be an encouraging one. I make a 
plea to the Government and to Mr. Amery who is firmly in earnest in this matter. 
Mr. Amery should strike a note which would bring forth from India an iqual 
response; let him emphasise that the situation is mote hopeful than it was, and that 
Mr. Gandhi is at least opening the door. 

Mr. Godfrey Nicholson (Conservative) maintained that the prevailing evil in 
India was political uncertainty. We had to consider whether the Cripps method 
alone could remain the only means by which we hoped to bring India to freedom. 
There prevailed in India to-day a sense of being in complete vaccum. This was not 
a deadlock but a whole series of incompatabilities. Speaking of the effort towards 
e 9 )ution pf deep proMepd*’, Jdr, Nicbolsop said, “If wp a^e to puepeed. ive ynust 
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carry India with us and if we are to carry India with us, there must be no doubt 
about our intentions. I fear there is doubt and that hope deferred has made the 
heart sick. Sooner or latei'^I do not wish to hurry Government — we shall have to 
make a re-statement of our intentions. There is one quality above all needed in 
our relations with India and that is courage — courage to carry through in the face 
of misrepresentation. I am not a pessimist. 1 do not believe British and Indian 
statesmenship are anywhere near bankruptcy. If we hold the door open for the 
resumption, firstly, of Provincial Self-Government and for some form of Central 
Government in the course of time, then Indians will come forward, who will take 
the reins and take up office. Do not let us talk as if there were an appalling dead- 
lock. Give the situation time. Keep the door open. Let us decide in our minds 
what we mean by freedom and what we mean by the Grippe Oder. Let us make up 
our mind what we conceive to be our duty, make known our decision to the world 
and have the courage to carry it through”. 

Mr. Harvey (Independent) described the debate as most remarkable, adding, 
**I have never been in any debate on India when we have had the same atmosphere 
and if we could only get our friends in India to realise that, it would be a great 
thing for the future relations between India and this country, and for iniernal 
development in India itself.” Mr. Harvey continued, “There is hope in the fact 
that Mr. Gandhi has come forward with concrete suggestions to meet the claims of 
the Muslim League. I hope we may have some response from Mr. Jinuah and the 
Working Committee of the Muslim League which is meeting to-morrow. Mr. 
Jinnah is a lomarkable man and I hope he may feel that the eyes of many are on 
him at this moment and that the people in England are looking to him to make 
great steps from his point of view to meet the needs of his country. He will do a 
great service not only to Muslims but to India and the whole future civilisation if 
be can help to bring about some measure of understanding’'. Mr. Harvey said 
they wanted to see every step for co-operation encouraged both on this side and in 
India. On the release of the Congress leadeis, he added his appeal remarking, “It 
is surely a tragic thing that a mau like Pandit Nehru, with his extraordinary ability, 
with hiB deep inteiest in the welfare of China and Russia, as well as the welfare of 
India, should be eating his heart out, unable to take part in constructive work for 
the good of his countiy, the good of the United Nations and the good cT the whole 
world. We may say it is his fault that he does not come out, but I do hof r- that 
the way will be made open for him”. 

Appealing for a fresh start, Mr. Harvey said : “Let us cease quarrelling over 
what has happened in the past and look forward together to the future in which 
England may co-operate in fellowship with India for the good of the whole world”. 

Sir John Wardlaw Milne (Conservative) said, “Quite frankly, 1 am considerably 
disturbed and somewhat surprised at the tone of the debate, to-day. 1 am the last 
person who wishes to indicate we are not more than anxious to co operate with 
everybody in India. I have heard that sentence ‘the necessity for co-operation’ at 
least 20 times to-day. We must deal with these matteis in a practical way. It 
is no use continually getting up here and saying ‘Let us co-operate’ (hear. hear). 
Surely to goodness the whole world knows we are more than anxious to co-operate 
with India, Co-operation had been ofifered. 

“The Cripps Plan — the plan which no nation in the world has ever put to the 
country with which it had relations like we have had with India — that plan amazed 
me with its generosity and to say now that what is wanted is for us to show our 
co-operation seems to be begging the question.” Referring to the statement 
attributed to Mr. Rajagopalachari that he “challenged British statesmen to produce 
an alternative plan”, Sir John Wardlaw Milne said, “Is that the best that can now 
be produced from India that again the British Parliament should he asked to do 
it. I do not know any better scheme than something like the 19d5 Act because 
as conditions are in India, to-day, whatever they may be to-morrow or ten years 
hence, no one in this House and no thinking person in this country would be 
prepared to hand over India to one faction alone and that is what is demanded 
of us.” 

He welcomed Mr. Gandhi’s overtures to the Muslims and hoped negotiations 
with Mr. Jiiiuah would continue although they appeared at the moment to have 
broken down. He welcomed the Bombay Plan because be welcomed anything that 
would make for economic development of India, but let them realise the position: 
“Here you have the President of the Indian Federation of Labour rejecting the 
Bombay Plan altogether and claiming it a plan to exploit Indian woikers lor the 
benefit of Indian industrialists. They want self-rule fpr India, the same as Mr, 
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Gandhi does. But they do not want Mr. 6andhi*a plan. I do not think the Indian 
people are such fooU that they like us to get up and aay *Oh yee, we all want to 
co-operate.” 

Sir John Wardlaw Milne continued, ”What we have to realise is that it is 
impossible for this country to do anything that will really help beyond what we 
have already done and that the real move must come from India. Is there anything 
we can ask Mr. Amery to do, is there any declaration we can ask him to make that 
has not been made by this Government on behalf of this country ? We want India 
to have her independence if she likes. What more can we offer her ?” 

Mr. Montague (Labour) asserted it was about time the people of this country, 
including the Labour movement, woke up to the fact that there was a working class 
in India and there was organised trade union movement. The Depressed classes 
workers, organised and unorganised, and the untouchables were never so much as 
mentioned throughout these debates. It was an excerdmgly deplorable thing 
because, after all, the auestion of the political future of India has to do with the 
enfranchisement, some aay or other, of the vast majority of 400 million people. 

tiurely Britain was entitled to ask any political party in India what it proposes 
to do, what guarantees it had for the rights of minorities. Mr. Montague said that 
to call the Congress with about one fifth of the membership of the Trade Union 
Congress in Britain so representative that all reins of Government were to be 
handed to it was not realism at all as far as the politics of India were concerned 
and its relationship to this country. 

The Earl of Winterton (Conservative) said that in all the speeclics during the 
debate there has been hardly a single reference to the position of the Muslim Party. 
The Congress had membership of no more than half a million and it was fantastic 
to talk about these people as if they led all India. ‘ How can we expect Indians to 
take us seriously when when talk nonsense of that sort ?” Kail of Winterton asked. 
Mr. Jin nab had said again and again and so had the supporters of the Muslim 
League that Congress derived its principal financial support from wealthy industria- 
lists. We had no objection to that on grounds of principle. The Muslim League 
had made a further point that many of these erat>loyers of labour were pretty poor 
employers. “It is perfectly true”, said Earl Winterton, “that both the Muslim 
League and the Congress are going to meet in the near future with a growing 
opposition from organised labour in India. At present, it was only a little cloud on 
the horizon but it might become a mighty thunderstorm and sweep away the 
Congress as it stands.” It is not for the commons to make suggestions. It was 
for Indians and Muslims to come to an agreement. Mr. Gandhi had come to step 
forward to try and meet the Muslim League because his position was not so strong 
as it was vis a vis the Muslim League. If there was such an agreement, he 
thought we should make a cleau cut after the war and the Domiuiiui Status right 
out. He could visualise three or four Dominious in the general sense of the word 
bound together by some customs union in India. 

He could tee such Dominions entering into arrangments with us over matters 
of defence. What we required was not a great army based on India but air and 
sea bases. Earl Winterton said he thought some States would attach themselves to 
these four or five units and the British should try to protect their iuterests. 

Sir Stanley Reed (Conservative) said, “There is a move from a purely sterile 
atmosphere of non-co-operation, civil disobedience and “quit India” and there is 
recognition of the fundameutal right of the Mohammedan community for the 
security of their own religion, their own future and their own economic status. 
This is essential to any Indian settlement but these tendencies must be developed 
in India itself by Indians. They cannot be overrun by a diciaton from this House 
or this country. When that settlement comes, it will not be just a sattlement 
between Mr. Gandhi representing the Congress and Mr, Jinnah representing the 
Muslim League. There will be 60 millions of tScheduled Classes, a great army of 
trade unionists, a growing body of organised labour in every direction — all are 
equally entitled to full cooBideration and secuiity under the constitution and we 
must see that they are respected.” 

ISir Stanley Reed added that we were moving very rapidly and getting very 
near to the date on which, under our pledge, we would have to establish a consti- 
tutional assembly made without preparation was bound to stumble either into an 
unworkable improvisation or into an alleged settlement whieh was no settlement 
at all. 

Mr. Leopold Amery ^ Secretary of State for India, replying said, that the debate had 
been most interesting. He complimented Mr, Pethick Lawrence on this very wise 
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and thoughtful speech with which he set the note for the whole discussion. 
‘T do agree’*, Mr. Amery added, “with my Rt. Hon. friend (Mr. Elliott) that a 
division of anything into two may be more difhciilt to reconcile with ultimate 
co-operation than a division into a number of units. I agree with him, and indeed, 
it underlies not only the present situation in India, but any constitution which 
may be formed that economic development to be effective, must have the support 
not merely of passive acquiesence but involve something in the nature of patriotism. 
Therefore, to get the economic development of India as a whole, you must have 
behind it something like Indian patriotism. On the other hand, he held out South 
America to us as an example for the solution of the Indian problem. I confess. I 
was not altogether able to follow him. After all, when the present nations of South 
America came into existence over 100 years ago, that continent, nearly five times 
as large as India, was an empty continent ; not only empty of population but, even 
more important, empty to history, with all its memories, conflicts and interlocking 
ambitions. The colonists who revolted from their European mother-countries were 
scattered along the coastline. They had no serious frontier difficulties. I'hey 
had no communications which would enable an effective central government.” 

“Now, Sir”, continued Mr. Amery, “If we want a nearer parallel to India, let 
us come nearer home to Europe and more particularly to those regions of Central 
and Eastern Europe which have not been shaped by long history into clearly sepa- 
rated nations, but where Teuton and Slav, Moslems and Christiana, have been 
fighting It out for a thousand years; and where the disappearance of two great 
autocracies, the Austro-Hungarian Monarchy and the Ottoman Empire, have left 
behind not peace and progiese, but twe terrible conflicts for which perhaps, the 
only ultimate solution is some possible foim of European unity. Therefore, I 
should hesitate to say that we should, of deliberate purpose, jettison that Indian 
uuity, which geography and 250 years of British influence have brought about. 

Right of Units to Separate Under Cripps Scheme 

“But it is just this inherent and unescapable complexity of the Indian situa- 
tion”, Mr. Amery observed, “which both precludes rigid unity and yet forbids 
complete Werance. Though His Majesty's Government was bound to address 
itself to this when it framed those proposals that the Minister for Aircraft Produc- 
tion took out with him to India just over two years ago, the whole objective of 
those piopoeals was to enable India, after this war, to attain complete fieedom to 
unfettered control of her own destiny in the world, whether within the free part- 
nership of the British Commonwealth or even without it, and an agreed constitution 
of her own devising. It was obvious to us that only under an agreed constitution 
could at any rate some measure of Indian unity be preserved. Any constitutioil 
which was based on the coercion of such a powerful element as the Moslem majority 
in North-Western and North-Eastern India clearly could not have lasted, but 
would have been bound to break down in eruption and civil war. it was in cider 
to secure unity by agreement and compromise, and not that we favoured partition, 
that we insisted on the right of the predominantly Muslim provinees—a right 
already conceded to the States — to stand outside any constitutional scheme which 
impeiilled their culture and way of life or lowered their status. ’Jhe same stipula- 
tion made it equally clear that we were not prepared to make non-agreement an 
excuse for indefinite postponement of Indian freedom. 

Viceroy's Reserve Powers 

**It is against this background of the indispensable conditions for the major 
problem of India's future constitution that we were further prepaied,” Mr. Amery 
continued, “for a bold and immediate advance by i.^viting party leaders to form the 
proposed Indian Government, feuch a Government would necessarily have been 
under the existing constitution, that is to say, subject to the Viceroy's reserve 
power— a latent power that has never yet been exercised in the course of the last 
four years— but essential not only as a guarantee of continued loyal support of the 
war effort, but also as an actual guarantee to the minoritus not only to a concrete 
and powerful element like the Moslems, but also other elements not so powerful as 
the Moslems. It is the only guarantee that a Government, once in power, would 
not use that vote to prejudge the constitutional future to their detriment, 

“Britain Stands by the Cripps Proposals” 

“A member asked for an assurance that the promises we made two years ago 
still hold good. I will readily give that assurance. His Majesty’s Government 
Stand by the proposals that we then laid before India, and before the world, in all 
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their generous amplitude. We shall stand by them in the hour of victory as we 
did in the days of adversity. The shifting fortunes of war have played no part in 
their inception and they cannot be limited in their fulfilment. For the sake of 
India’s peace, we must stand by the indispensable conditions which accompany them. 
In answer to Sir John Wardlaw Milne, I can say that, on that main issue, there is 
no other declaration we can make. 

Gandhiji’s Ofeer to Muslims 

“This brings me to Mr. Gandhi’s recent gesture. The House will remember 
that, so far as India’s future constitution is concerned, Mr. Rajagopalachari was the 
only Congress leader at that time prepared to admit the justice ot our stipulation, 
that an agreed constitution could only be arrived at if the predominantly Muslim 
provinces were^free to adhere or stand out. How far the formula is likely to be 
acceptable to the Moslem League which, 1 understand, is meeting in the next few 
days or, indeed, to Moslem or, for that ma^iter, to Hindu opinion generally, is not 
yet clear. What is clear to my mind is that neither meticulous criticism nor 
uncritical commendation of Mr. Gandhi’s proposal in this House will help what we 
all have at heart, namely, the removal of what is undoubtedly the greatest stumbling 
block in the way of an agreed foundation for India’s constitutional future. We 
shall be wise to be content with the fact that an approach has been made”. 

Gandhiji’s Statements 

Mr. Amery continued: “Apart from that particular issue which affects the 
future, Mr. Gandhi has, through press interviews and statements recently, expressed 
bis views as to what he conceives to be the immediate solution. These statements 
are not free from obscurities and reservations on particular points. 1 do not need 
to go into those, for they are, in any case, all bound up with and dependant upon 
one central demand upon which he does not leave any room for ambiguity. That 
is, the demand for the immediate recognition of India’s Independence under a 
Provisional Government, in which the only powers reserved to the Viceroy are 
those which deal with the control of active military operations. All reserve powers 
indispensable to ensure that the various functions of administration are co-ordinate 
with war efiort and also those indispensable to safeguard the constitutional position 
for minority elements — all those are to disappear. Well, that is, after all, just the 
demand upon which the negotiations with the Congress broke down two years ago 
and were bound to break down. I will only invite the House to read Mr. Gaudbi’s 
statements side by side with those then issued by Congress leaders, to see that, in 
this respect, at any rate, there has been no real advance. Indeed, Mr, Gandhi now 
adds the further stipulation that India is to bear no part of the cost of her own 
defence. So long as those are the basis for bis proposals, they obviously do not 
form even the starting point for a profitable discussion either with Lord Wavell or 
with the interned Congress leaders. They are, in no sense, a response to the 
Viceroy's invitation to Mr Gandhi to produce constructive proposals. All we can 
do is to continue to hope that the time will come when we shall have before us 
proposals which will conform to conditions not arbitraiiiy imposed by us, but which 
are indispensable both because India is at war and because no agreed future 
constitution is yet in sight.” 


South-East Asia Commamd 

Mr Amery said that Mr. Clement Davies’ detailed plan for an immediate 
solution of the Indian problem was based on bringing India under the South-East 
Asia Command. ^I must remind the house that the South-East Asia Command 
and the India Command were one, up to not long ago, and were separated Wause 
tt was more than one organisation could manage to deal with both operational 
needs and tbe immense problems of administration involved in' making India a 
recruiting and supply base for those opeiational needs. The operational needs are 
indeed already under international control. Ihey are directed in tbe first instance, by 
tbe Combined Operations Staff in Washington. They have, as their background, 
tbe Pacific Council which, at the times when it has met in this country, has been 
attended by representatives of India on tbe War Cabinet. None of these things can 
get away from tbe fact that, India, as a base, is a single administrative unity in 
which all elements of Government must come together and, in so far as it is such 
a unity, then, the essential difficulties which I have already referred to in connection 
with tbe proposals by Sir Stafford Cripps, are still there and are, I fear, not brought 
appreciably nearer solution by wbat Mr. Clement Davies suggests. 
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Indian Aemy Expansion 

“However if the deadlock in the political field has not yet been resolved, there 
are other fields in which India has made p:reat advances as well as encoun- 
tered grave difficulties. Political leaders and their followers do not, after all, 
cover the whole infinite varied range of Indian life. Fighting forces too are in India 
and they embody a long glorious tradition of valour and loyalty. Indians army has 
expanded from a nucleus of some 200,000 to over two million — the largest voluntary 
army in the world (cheers), That expansion has involved the stupendous task of 
equipment, supply organisation and training which could never have been accom- 
plished without the resource and ingenuity of all concerned, British and Indian. 
No one has stated more emphatically than Lord Wavell, what he owes to his 
Indian divisions and Indian staffs in that first campaign in which, against an over- 
whelming army, he saved the Middle East and with it the Allied cause. 

Indian divisions had, he said, won victories from the mountains of Abyssinia 
to the Apennines and from Damascus to the Arno “Those who fought with them 
and those who fought against them have alike acknowledged their quality. Indian 
troops have held for the Allied cause the whole vast area of Iraq and Persia. 
They bore the biunt of our ill-fated retreats in Malaya and Burma and, to-day, 
they are effectively repaying old scores against the Japanese on the Burma front’'. 
Apart from that, there were some 200,000 serving overseas. In this unity in arms, 
racial and other differences between Indians and Europeans were transcended in 
one common brotherhood. There was no racial distinction in the army to-day. 
Some 35 per cent of its officers, a steadily increasing portion, were Indians. Those 
Indian officers have stood up well to the exacting demand of modern war. Mr. 
Amery said, “Some are already in command units and qualifying by their war 
experience, for higher commands in future years. Has not that fact a bearing on 
the underlying condition of India’s future freedom, namely, acquisition of power to 
defend herselt by her own forces under her own leaders ? Has it no bearing on her 
future that, on demobilisation, something like half a million Indians will return to 
civilian life# who have been trained to technical service during war.” That applied 
equally to the Royal Indian Naw and the Indian Air Force. 

Mr. Amery gave figuies showing the growth of Indian land, air and sea forces, 
and spoke of the immense contribution India bad made to the Allied cause by the 
provision of munitions and military equipment and stores of all kinds. 


Strain on India’s Economic Structure 


Mr. Amery continued, “Measured in terms of money, the mateiial contribution 
of India has already amounted to some 500 million sterling. It has been an in- 
valuable contribution. It has made a great contribution to India’s industrial 
capacity and has also involved a great strain upon India’s relatively primitive 
economic structure, upon her limited transport facilities and not less upon that 
mere handful of senior civil servants, British and Indian. How they have stood up 
to their work over all these years is a thing this House ought to recognise. That 
economic strain was enormously accentuated after Japan entered the war and by 
the ever-increasing difficulty of furnishing India with imported consumer goods to 
match the ever-growing production for outside and the development of her industries 
for war purposes. That steadily increasing disparity between expenditure and con- 
sumption for the first two and a half years was so held in check that the wholesale 
prices only rose by 50 per cent. After the entry of Japan into the war, pi ices 
advanced in the course of 12 months by something like a 100 per cent, accentuated 
not only by the lack of goods but by lost confidence headed by a civil disturbance. 
It is to meet that situation that the Governmeui. of India has taken very vigorous 
measures over wide fields. NAWA5 JSN”' '■iAHAflWJR 

Mr. Amery mentioned also that Indian ui the last two yearsTnad borrowed 
£326 millions internally, a sum by no means contemptible when judged by the 
extra-ordinarily limited surplus wealth which existed in India. Everything had been 
done to increase the import of consumer goods, including quantities of standard 
cloth, and drastic steps have been taken to see that it got on the market. He 
mentioned the selling of gold on the Indian market and the silver lent by the 
United States to ease the inflationary strain. As a result of these measures, the 
price leavels had now been held steady for a whole year, and were lower than in any 
country in the Middle East. 


“But the position is one which needs watching with the utmost care. By far 
the gravest consequences of the strain imposed upon India’s economy has been 
the strain on the food situation. That has been and will continue to be, quite apart 
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from the war, an increaBingly eeriouB problem. It has, of couree, been greatl^^ 
aggravated by war conditions, by the cessation of normal imports of rice from 
Burma. By the general uncertainty of the military situation and political distur- 
bances and no less, by the effect of iniiation on the vast population of rural 
producer consumers who have been reluctant to sell their surpluses, seeing that 
their need for consumei goods could not be satisfied at reasonable prices or even 
satisfied at all”. 

Bengal Famine 

Regarding Bengal famine, Mr. Amery mentioned the appointment of a Commission 
to investigate the famine in Benal, paid a tribute to its Chairman and other members 
for their exceptional knowledge of Indian affairs and added that its terms not only 
covered the past, but, what was more important the future. Its investigations would 
later cover the whole wider problem of famine in the provinces over the whole of 
India. *'lii any case, there can be no dispute as to the broad fact. A dreadful fact, 
that, in Bengal, last year, something like 700,000 human beings died as the conse- 
quence directly of starvation or, to a much larger extent, to the effect of the ever- 
present endemic diseases on constitutions impaired by under-nourishment. There 
was a record rice harvest in January and the fear of recurrence of last yearns famine 
in Bengal has definitely receded. Following on Lord WavelPs decisive intervention — 
to which a tribute has rightly been paid— the very first act of his Viceroyalty — and 
with the ability and energy of the new Governor, Mr. Casey at the disposal of the 
Bengal Ministry in their etlbrts to grapple with the situation, real progress has been 
made. The valuable help of the Army, particularly in regard to transport for distribu- 
tion, has been continued and river and canal boats removed in 1942 for fear of a 
Japanese invasion have been restored,” Mr. Amery observed. On the health side he 
gave details ot hospital provisions and referred to the decline in the cholera epidemic. 
After mentioning the allocations of medicine, he said that last year there were un- 
doubtedly serious local shortages owing to inadequate distribution arrangements. *T 
will not claim’’ he added *'that even now the arrangements are entirely satisfactory, 
but at any rate the situation in this respect has been greatly improved.” 

Food Distribution and Control Measures 

Turning to the work of the Central Government, Mr. Amery said that the 
Centre worked away steadily at creating effective and reasonably uniform control, 
distribution and food prices throughout India. The difficulties which originally delayed 
effective co-operation between the Central Government and the Provinces had been 
progressively overcome. 

“No measure”, Mr. Amery added, ‘ taken within India’s own confines, would be 
wholly adequate to secure the best possible distribution of the internal resources and 
the confidence, which is essential for that purpose without some measure of help from 
without, it 18 not only that India was already an importing country before the war 
and that its population has since grown by twenty millions, but the immense increase 
in the armed forces, more particularly from this country and the United States, had 
added to what is in effect another province— a consuming but not a producing 
province— to the problem of food supply. The House can rest assured that neither 
the Government of India nor His Majesty’s Government has failed to be alive to that 
aspect of the question of any moment m the last two years. The House has been told 
that some 300,000 tons of wheat will have been shipped to India in the year ending 
this September. 1 fully realise that the Indian Central Food Advisory Council have 
expressed disappointment with these figures, as compared with their own standard of 
one million tons a year of importation, with half a million added for reserve. That is 
a point that is only natural in view of India’s own great anxiety, but the pre-occupa- 
tions of His Majesty’s Government over an even wider field are no less anxious and 
critical. There never seems to be a limit to the urgent demand for shipping and it is 
only by the closest scrutiny of the situation from quarter to quarter that those respon- 
sible can manage to scrape together the ships required of any great task.” 

“The question of finding shipping for further consignments of grain to India,*’ 
said Mr. Amery, “is at this moment under the active consideration of the technical 
service directly concerned”. On what he called the greatest of all problems— how 
to enable her natural resources and increased efficiency in their utilisation and in the 
development of new industries to raise the standard of living and production, he 
said, ‘-There is no other way of bringing happiness to India’s teeming millions or 
giving to India as a whole material strength and revenue, without which political 
independence would be little more than nominal. Mere numbers do not constitute 
either wealth or strength. Uniese they are matched by increased efficiency, they are 
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indeed the greateut menace to all efforts to raise the standard of living or sustain 
political freedom. 

Development Schemes 

“I agree heartily with Prof. Hill*’, Mr. Amery observed, ''that there are elements 
in the problem which depend on social customs and religious pre-conceptions, which 
can only be dealt with by a slow piocess of education and a gradual change of out- 
look. That is all the more reason for bold and prompt action in a field in which 
Government can hope to produce early results. How urgent this has been is shown 
not only by the recent famine and anxiety about the food situation generally, but 
also by the progressive deterioration of the position shown by statistics. 

After giving details of the £750 million agricultural development plan, Mr, 
Amery claimed that the Government of ludia could ceitainly not be charged with 
any lack of courage and imagination in facing the problem of India’s agiicnltural 
development. The Government of India was bound to turn to agriculture first and 
foremost, because it was and must always be the mainstay of the great majority of 
her population. Industrial expansion could make an immense contiibution to India’s 
prosperity by balancing India’s economy through furnishing a inaiker., which could 
absorb a great part of the output of India’s agriculture. In that respect, India was 
already the eighth industrial country in the world. India stood to*day undoubted on 
the eve of a gieat industrial advance. 

“To that industrial advance accompanied, as I hope it will be, by corresponding 
social advance we here can only wish well,” proceeded Mr. Amery, “The day has 
long gone by, when British industrialists tended to look upon India as their own 
preserve and to look upon Indian industry as an unecotiomic intrusion on their 
domain. On the contrary I have found whenever I have discussed this problem wilh 
our own industrialists, universal readiness to welcome India’s industrial progress, a 
universal desire to lend their co-operation in helping fc^rward that p^’ogress and a 
confident conviction that in the giowth of India’s prosperity, theie will always bean 
opportunity for British trade, provided wo supply India with what she needs, and 
not simply with what we have been accustomed to sell in the past ” 

Mr. Amery said how strongly that vision of India’s industrial future had appeal- 
ed to her imagination was shown by the eager reception accoided to the plan put 
forward by a group of Bombay Industrialists. An tven bolder plan laying greater 
emphasis on agriculture than on social reform has been put forward by the Indian 
Federation of Labour. What mattered in these schemes was the boldness of their 
conception. The Government of India had shown no sign of failure to appreciate the 
greatness of the optiortunity before it in this respect. 

Continuing, Mr. Amery said; “As Mr. Pethick Lawrence has truly said, progress 
in other directions cannot be fully sustained if there is a fundamental disequilibrium 
iu the political structure. All I want to say is that these reforms are the essential 
requirements to provide the material foundations of the individual standard of living 
and collective resources, without which Indian freedom would mean very little, either 
at home or in relation to the outside world. At any rate, there can he no reason for 
not pushing ahead with these reforms, while conditions for a political solution are 
maturing, so that at whatever stage the new constitution comes into being, uo time 
will have been lost in giving it the best possible start, nor is it too much to hope 
that in the light of practical difliculties and the immense opportunitiss for Indian 
reconstruction, even political difficulties may find a truer perspective in relation to the 
immense political opportunity before Indian statesmen.” 

“I am voicing the general sentiments expn\.8ed in the course of this debate”, 
Mr. Amery added, “when I say that we look forward undoubtedly to the satisfaction 
of India’s natural aspirations to unfetteied control of her destiny as a partner in the 
British Commonwealth and as a member of the comity of nations, fully worthy to 
stand as equal with any nation in the woild (cheers). We all look forward to that 
and we also wish her to start on that new chapter of her history, under the most 
favourable auspices possible — at peace within herself and secure from aggression from 
without and some measure of unity is essential for that purpose— able to play her 
part in contributing to tlie peace of the world, able to make her contribution to the 
welfare and to the culture and the thought of the world and enjoying iu ever-increas- 
ing measure prosperity, health and happiness.” (cheers:) 



The International Monetary Conference 

India’s Proposals Rejected 

India’s second proposal to the International Monetary Conference at Bretton- 
wood (New Hampsire) was rejected on the 6th July 1944. It was an amendment 
presented by Sir Slianmukham Chetty, re^icsi'dinp; the help throup^h the proposed world 
money fund to economically backward nations, such as India, China and others. 

Sir Shanmukham said : '*1 am greatly disappointed at the attitude of the con- 
ference, and especially the United States delegation, towards the Indian amendment 
seeking to mention specifically resources of economically backward countries as objec- 
tives of the policy enunciated in the joint statement on the fund.” 

He explained : “The statement refers to balanced growth of international trade 
and maintenance of high level of employment as the definite objective in the working 
of the fund. It is stated that in these terms it does not meet the case of backward 
countries like India and China, The mere growth in volume of international trade 
will not necessarily benefit those backward countries.” 

Sir Shanmukhau Chetty elaborated that expanded imports and exports between 
Europe and America, for example, would not benefit Asiatic countries. He maintained 
that the fund only provided for European and some South American countries, which 
have already established industry but need to reconstruct and develop it. He said 
that the fund did not provide for the setting up of new industries such as India pro- 
pose to do. Sir Shanmukham Chetty said ; *'What India aims at is more balanced inter- 
national trade, meaning that India should also be in a position to produce and export 
finished goods. If the standard of life of the vast millions in Asia is to be raised, 
these countries must be helped to industrialise themselves on a large scale. A purely 
agricultural country cannot raise its standard of living.” 

He declared : “The Indian amendment was intended to enable these countries 
to get help from the United States and the United Kingdom in suplying those capital 
goods needed for industrial expansion. The position taken by the Indian delegation 
was consistent with the objectives of economic policy as stated by Mr. Morgenthan in 
his opening address to the conference.” Sir Shanmukham Chetty then quoted Mr, 
Morgenthau as saying “world prosperity can only be built up by an increasing 
number of prosperous customers, and prosperity like peace is indivisible,” 

Sir Shanmukham stated : **The Indian delegation attempted through the amend- 
ment to translate this noble sentiment into practice. To our surprise and disappoint- 
ment our amendment was opposed by the United States delegation.” 


The British Labour Party Conference 

Demand for Release of Indian Leaders 

A big surprise was caused at the Labour Tarty Conference in Loudon on the 
16th December 1944 when, in defiance of the Executive, who opposed it, delegates 
carried a resolution on India which called for the release of Indian political leaders 
to facilitate negotiations to end the deadlock. 

When the Labour Party Conference resumed to-day a composite resolution on 
India, submitted by the National Union of Railway men, was debated. The resolution 
declared : “This Conference, being of the opinion that the granting of freedom to 
the people of India to establish an independent Indian National Government will be 
a decisive factor in the fight against Fascism and towards the unification of all anti- 
Fascist forces, urges the immediate ending of the political deadlock by negotiations 
with all leaders of the Indian people, with a view to the formation of a responsible 
National Government which will rally the entire population in India to the anti- 
Fascist cause. With a view to facilitating the negotiations we call for the release of 
Indian Political leaders.” 

Mr. Charles Bridges moving the resolution, said that India was like a great 
running sore in the side of the British Commonwealth of Nations. The Executive 
sent a deputation to Mr. Amery and put their point of view, and there the problem 
seemed to have been left. The Viceroy, in his speech in Calcutta, said that the 
Government of India has done everything they possibly could and the next move 
must come from the Indian side. How could negotiations be conducted from the 
Indian side if the people who could put forward the Indian views were inside 
prison dungeons ? If the resolution was carried, he expected to see the Executive 
taking a much firmer line in the matter. 
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Mr. Bridges added: *‘We can be a great nation. Our battle-ships can go 
from sea to sea, and our armies from land to land. But as long as this poverty 
and destitution and this terrible situation exists in India, it is a blot on the whole 
community in this country and the Labour movement. We must throw our energy 
into this fight. The Indian problem is as great a problem for the Labour move- 
ment, as any of the great domeHiic problems which have been before the Conference 
this week. 

The Member of Parliament fpr West Leyton, Mr. R, Sorensen, said that we 
should release Indian political prisoners who for years without charge or trial had 
been languishing in custody. 

A prospective candidate for the Sutton division of Plymouth, Mrs. Luch 
Miidleton, said : “The kev to the Indian problem is in Downing Street and it lies 
in the hands of one man alone. Mr. Churchill can go to Quebec, Washington, Casa- 
blanca, Teheran and Moscow. If the Government are really in earnest with regard 
to India, why cannot Mr. Winston Churchill go to Delhi as well and there meet the 
Indian leaders." 

The Constructional Engineering Union put forward a resolution declaring that 
no time should be lost in resuming negotiations, with the ultimate object of India 
being given a place in the British Commonwealth of Nations similar to that enjoyed 
by other partners. 

Interruptions Greet Committee Spokesman 

When Professor Laski called upon Mr. James Walker, Member of Parliament, 
to reply for the Executive, a delegate shouted, “1 protest against Mr. Walker being 
called up to speak on this. He is an unfit representative of the British Working 
class." Professor Las/cj immediately jumped to his feet and said. "You sit down and 
don*t be insulting. The Executive is the body appropriate for choosing those whom 
it wishes to speak on its behalf " The delegate again tried to protest, but Prof, Laski 
said : “You have no basis in your protest except in your natural insolence to Mr. 
Walker.” 

When he rose to speak, Mr, Walker said : T am sorry there are some people 
in the hall who do not seem to like roe very much. If they do not like me, because 
I have the habit of speaking in a forthright manner about some things they come to 
the rostrum and talk about— -(veil, they will just have to put up with it. They ought 
to be able to take as well as give in our debates”. 

Mr. Walker said that the Executive accepted the resolution of the Constructional 
Engineering Union. They opposed the resolution of the National Union of Railway- 
men, because it cariied the conference much further than the past declarations. In 
effect it would mean we quitted India to-morrow. None of the Allied nations, in- 
cluding Russia, would wish us to quit India before the Japanese were defeated. Great 
Britain must carry our duty to Indians as well as to Burmese and defeat the Japanese 
in order to give India a chance for political self-government. The Grippe Offer had 
the backing of the Labour Ministers in the Government and it stood to-day. When 
the Indian political parties formulated a constitution it would be carried out. The 
British Government would cease to have any governing authority in India and India 
would possess full and complete self-government. 

Support for Radical Democratic Party 

There had arisen, Mr. Walker said, another party in India—the Radical Demo- 
cratic Party. The Radical Democratic Party, a working class party, stood for the 
same objects as the Labour Party— -the lifting of standards of life of the working class 
of India. It was not subsidised by the Govern me:' t of India. It wanted free self- 
government for India and was demanding an extension of franchise for every citizen 
in India so that a complete Democratic India could be evolved. These people were 
gaining strength all over India. "The Executive yields to none in its determination 
to bring about self-government for India, but we do not believe that we shall be 
carrying out our duty to the Labour movement in this country, or to the people of 
India, if we simply adopt the irresponsible attitude of washing our hands of the 
whole affair and leaving Indians to settle it themselves in the only way it would be 
settled when people feel so strongly.” 

After Prof. Laski declared the result of the voting on the resolution, there was 
an uproar for several minutes. One delegate shouted to Mr. Walker, "Put that in 
your pipe and smoke it*’. Mr. Walker reported : "I ean take all that comes to me, 
and you can*t.” This was the second time during thf ij^eek that the Qqqfei^eDoe ha4 
ficted against t^Q wiehes pf the Executive. 



The Convocation Addresses 

The Mysore University Convocation 

The following are extracts from the Convocation Address 
delivered by Rajadharmapravina Diwan Bhadur 
K. S. Chandrasekhara Aiyar on Septimher 30th, 1944. 

Qatbering up the varied advantages you have gained under the fostering <;are 
of your Alma Mater, you are, most of you, about to pass into a wider world where 
you will come under new conditions, which will impose unaccustomed duties and 
responsibilities, but also offer enlarged freedom and scope for talent and initiative. 
The subject of first interest to a young man about to start in life is naturally the 
search for a career. This, at all times a somewhat difficult matter, has in these 
later decades become increasingly hard. While education, both secondary and 
higher, has made fairly rapid expansion, there has not been a corresponding increase 
in the available openings for the products of such education. Every 
avenue of employment from Government Service to the independent 
professions, is or is on the way to become overcrowded. The develop- 
ment of trade and industry, till quite recently, has been too slow to absorb more 
than a very small percentage of the qualified unemployed. 

In most countries it is coming to be recognized that large scale unemployment 
is a very grave social evil, which can only be effectively tackled by the full use of 
the authority and resources of the State. To fit educated youth with appropriate 
occupation has always been a rather perplexing task. In the peculiar circumstances 
of India it is one of special urgency and importance. The intelligence and energy of 
young manhood must have sufficient and suitable outlet. If legitimate openings are 
denied, then the temptation to follow out rash and reckless courses may prove 
difficult to resist. 

There are people who, lamenting what they regard as the over*production of 
graduates, would counter the phenomenon by making education moie costly and 
diffic'ult, especially in its higher grades. A few would not hesitate to restrict 
admission to schools and colleges in drastic ways, leaving the disappointed many to 
shift for themselves. Not a few would take away from higher education what is at 
present one of its iffiief attractions, namely, as a gateway for merit to the better paid 
appointments in the public service, borne would be content with insisting on 
special or additional qualifications as a means of reducing competition and at the 
aame time for ensuring greater efficiency among those employed. Others would 
narrow the range of selection, without particular reference to efficiency by means 
of communal ratios and class preferences. Needless to say, devices which serve 
but to contract, instead of enlarging the prospects of employment for large 
numbers, will only aggravate the real evil. 

Ways and means for relieving the tragedy of unwanted and idle talent cannot 
be indefinitely put off. The task of finding suitable remedies, which will not narrow 
the benefits of higher education, requires to be taken up seriously and in a broad- 
minded spirit. The matter is one which concerns alike the Government, the 
University, and the public. The primary responsibility, naturally, rests with the 
Government, as the supreme guardian of the interests and welfare of the people, not 
to speak of its unique position as the largest employer of labour and intelligence. 
It is up to the University to consider, among other things, how far iti courses of 
instruction can be endowed with a greater measure of relevancy to the after*careerB 
of pupils. The fact that some of the existing courses, as in Medicine and Engineer- 
ing, do directly lead to professional competency, is sufficient proof that the equipping 
of students for practical life is not beyond the purview of recognized schemea of 
study. An immediately practicable and useful departure would be the institution 
of new or alternative courses with a definite vocational utility or trend, to which 
pupils with little or no aptitude for academic subjects could be switched off at the 
proper stages. This would have the incidental advantage of relieving the occasional 
over-crowding and congestion in some of the classes, and also of obviating the not 
uncommon spectacle of melancholy processions of slndents wandering from class to 
class and from college to college in the search for admittance. Then there is the 
very helpful part which can be played by public bodies, industrial organizations, 
ipd classes aqd iqdlvidqdl^^ generally who are poseessed o| inQuence and patronage,-^ 
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if tfaeii sympathy and co-operation be enlisted— in providing attractive openings for 
an increasing number of University men« 

In the meantime, you the new fledged graduates can but make the best of the 
situation. This is rather better at the moment than it might have been, because of 
the great demand for trained personnel for services connected with the War. The 
choice of a profession is, when all is said, an individual matter, dependent on 
necessity, opportunity and personal inclination, just as much as in the matter of 
choosing a partner for life. It scracely lends itself to practical advice of a general 
kind. But I will say this, that you should not make a haphazard choice, led by au 
idle desire to follow a beaten track, or drift from lack of imagination and energy 
into the first opening that offers ; nor should you be influenced solely by the 
pecuniary or other superficial attractions. It is at least as important as anything 
else for your future happiness and success that the profession of your choice 
is congenial to your interests and your temperament, and that it is one for which 
you have the requisite aptitude and capabilities. Once you have made your choice, 
you have of course to stick to it and make it the serious business of your life. You 
should gain mastery of its rules and principles, its unwritten standards and con- 
ventions, and spare neither time nor patience to acquire skill and readiness 
in applying your knowledge. I need hardly add that, in striving for succesB, you 
will use such means only as are strictly honourable and as your better nature will 
approve. 

What work you undertake (and this applies equally to work outside your 
profession) must be done as well as you can ; to ensure this, you must refrain from 
taking on more than you can efficiently deal with. 'I'he temptation to overstrain the 
energies is one to which ambitious young men are prone ; but it must be firmly 
resisted. You cannot afford to neglect the requirements of physical liealth in the 
Btrsas of professional labour. Business success and a comfortable bank balance are 
poor compensations for an enfeebled constitution and diminished capacity for the 
rational enjoyment of the good things of life. A too close and pertinacious attention 
to the call of business is apt to get a person into a narrow groove. The springs of 
culture will stagnate and eventually dry up, if you cut yourselves away from the 
refining influence of art and music, if you neglect those humanizing studies which 
serve to broaden the mind and help it to remain fresh and alert, and make no 
serious attempt to keep abreast of the trends of advancing knowledge. 

You must not be like those short-sighted and self-centred persons who nre so 
engrossed in themselves or in the making of money that they have no time to spare 
for their duties as citizens and members of society. The education which you have 
received brings with it fresh opportunities and also added responsibilities. Instead 
of being the recipients of the influence of others, you will from henceforth stand in 
positions whence your own influence will larg^y tell upon others. Your new 
responsibilities cannot be properly discharged unless you take a keen interest in the 
events and movements of the day, and keep yourselves conversant with important 
questions affecting the country and the people. Your minds must be receptive of 
new facts and new ideas, and itble to appreciate other points of view than your 
own But do not be carried away by catch-words and party-cries, and do not 
slavishly echo a more forceful person’s voice. No self-respecting person with 
pretensions to education will blindly accept ready-made opinions, from whatever 
source, be it a book or newspaper or platform orator. It is best in every way to 
form your own independent judgment on the data available to you. Only as you 
can stand firmly on your own feet and see your own way clearly will you be in a 
position to give a sound lead to others who may look up to you for advice or 
guidance. 

Leadership is not a matter of possessing a following, however numeroua and 
influential, but implies a certain capacity for constructive direction. No country can 
attain to greatness without leaders wise as well as valiant ; but no country need 
despair as long as its seats of learning can produce men and women of vision and 
sanity of judgment, with the intellect, character and physical vigour which will fit 
them to guide their fellows aright. Never were the services of such more urgent 
and pressing that at this supreme moment when India’s destiny is in the balance; 
and the need is not confined to politics, but extends to all other spheres of national 
life. The hour often finds the man ; and it may he that some of you, the products 
of this University, are cast for that arduous role. 

At any rate, it can be said of roost of you and your generation that, through 
the corporate life of school and college, the friendly rivalry and the team spirit of 
gameSi the intelligent partieipation in debates and discussious, the activities and 
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amenities made possible by ^he University Union s social work among the poor 
outside the University walls, and things such as these, you have had useful 
preparations, not only for leadership, but for that which is no less important, the 
capacity for concerted action. Nothing great or lasting can be accomplished in 
social life without willing and organized co-operation. Given this and the spirit of 
mutual accommodation, which is prepared to yield on unessential points of difference 
in order to secure unanimity on essentials, there is practically no limit to what can 
be achieved in the way of national unity and well-being. 

Even the communal disagreements which have grown into such regrettable 
prominence in recent years should be amenable to friendly settlement in an atmos- 
phere of reciprocity and neighbourly understanding and consideration ; the more so 
because they are not to any large extent due to religious causes, but are grounded 
mainly on divergences of motive and viewpoint affecting social, economic and 
political interests. A reasonable spirit of genuine compromise has, at all events, 

Sne"ded*BppeMlreT^ 

There are many directions, besides sectional politics, in which the public spirit 
of educated youth may find ample scope for useful service. To help the illiterate 
masses to rise above their age-long condition of stagnation is a peat mission, 
increasing in importance with the growth of the national spirit in India. It requirci 
organized effort, not through paid officials alone, but to a large extent by voluntary 
agency, devoted to the spreading of popular education and enlightenment, the 
improvement of traditional methods of agriculture and industry, and the raising ol 
the general standards of living. Another fruitful field is the reform of injurioufi 
social customs which, having largely outlived their original purpose and utility, now 
hamper progress or cause needless humiliation or suffering. Life must be made 
worth living for all ; and the first step towards this is to alter or eliminate, in s 
spirit of cautious firmness, all such sources of mischief as offend against tbal 
supreme ideal. The elevation of the status of womanhood is a third great sphere in 
which there is need for sympathetic and concerted action. The seclusion of women, 
with its apotheosis of the purdah, is bound to disappear, as it is indeed already 
doing. The fact that there are so many of them among the new graduates is itsell 
a significant indication of a better time coming. In that auspicious future women 
will surely play an increasingly useful part in social and public life. This makes it 
all the more necessary that their facilities for education should be amplified, and 
that it should be on lines appropriate and adapted to their place and functions in 
the home and outside. Women should undoubtedly have a just measure of property 
rights ( — a matter in which the Mysore State was the first to take legislaiivc 
action—), and likewise an adequate part and voice in public affaira. 

There are, of course, various other lines of progress, which will suggest them< 
selves to you. But in the case of all alike, their significance and effect at a tim< 
like the present can only be realized by viewing them, not independently by them< 
selves, but agaiust the great background of national rehabiliation. For we are living 
in one of those momentous periods of revolutionary change which come in the wak( 
of a protracted and devastating war. 

The greatest War of all time is swiftly moving to its climax. Already, whili 
it has lasted. It has inflicted untold misery and suffering on millions, and spread 
death and destruction on a scale hitherto undreamt of. Its influence on moral 
standards, whether between nations or among individuals, has not been altogethei 
beneficial. But, as against this, it has served to quicken many virtues usually 
dormant, such as fortitude, fellow-feeling, intense love of country, heroism, sell 
sacrifice. It has in many different ways changed the aspect of civilization ; anc 
more than this, it has altered the angle from which men are accustomed to vie? 
their own interests and those of their fellows. 

War is no blessing even in disguise ; but it has some mitigating features, anc 
so is not an unmixed evil. It can be placed to its credit than it makes possible large* 
scale innovations and advancements which, but for it, would never have been attemp 
ted. This present conflagration has compressed into the space of a ver] 
few years developments— scientific, mechanical, economic, and other — whicl 
might have taken centuries to bring about. Against the dislocation o, 
established conditions of life, the inflation and scarcity, the vexatious restrictions oi 
individual freedom, and the over-widening control over private action and discretion 
may be set the fact that it has led to a far-reaching process of nationalization oi 
essential material assets and of the enlistment of human intelligence and ioventive- 
ness in the common cause. In these and other ways the War has helped t( 
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demonstrate the almost unlimited possibilities of organized planning and co-ordinated 
activity. It is no exaggeration to say that, if all those tremendous efforts, those 
unequalled resources and talents, that concentration of eiithusiBem, self-denial and 
determination, which have been devoted to the supreme purpose of winning the War, 
could be diverted, when it is won, to the restoration and reconstruction of national 
existence on a wide front, mankind would find itself lifted to an almost unimagin- 
able level of well-being and prosperity. The result cannot but be improved, both in 
performance and in quality, by the fact that it would be brought about, not by fear 
and compulsion as in war time, but mainly by willing co-operation and free 
initiative functioning within a comprehensive and approved national plan. 

Several countries have already taken up in right earnest the vital and complex 
question of post-war reconstruction. In India the time cannot be far off when she 
will be in a position to manage her own affairs, and there will rise a vast number 
of pioblems clamouring for attention. Those of you who can should begin from even 
now a close study of these problems and the manner in which they were being tack- 
led elsewhere. No doubt, circumstances vary from country to countiy ; but it should 
be possible to learn something from the example and experience of other peoples, 
and occasionally even to profit from their mistakes. Soviet Kussia affords the 
most striking instance in history of what resolute national planning can do in 
entirely changing the social and economic character of a vast territory with racial, 
political and other conditions somewhat resembling those we have here. In not 
more than twenty years, at a time too when the imminence of war had not btgun 
to act as a goad. Russia’s far-sighted leaders achieved a complete industrial and 
agricultural revolution, which has reacted ])Owerfully on the cultural and all other 
aspects of the national life. It has also, heyond a doubt, put Russia in a position 
to wage a gigantic war, with ever mounting and impressive success, againt a fuiwer- 
ful and ruthless enemy. Nazi Germany, it is true, achieved equally spectacular 
results in an even shorter interval ; but she did this through much more question- 
able totalitarian methods, and then employed the resulting strength and resources 
for unscrupulous purposes of aggrandizement and oppression. A notable illustration 
of bold and Btalesmanlike plannmg, on a comparatively limited scale confined to 
social security problems is the famous Beveridge plan, which is still under discussion 
in Britain and has not yet been implemented. Here in India various important 
matters, such as educational reform, agricultural improvement, increased food produc- 
tion, famine prevention, public health, marketing and transport facllir^ps the 
extended use of machinery and distribution of power, monetary stabilization, and 
BO on, are being considered by special committees and departments. Notable spade 
work, some of which has already attracted much inteiest, has been done in the same 
field by able and experienced public men and bodies. You will have plenty of 
material, therefore, in the way of results and recommendations, to study, digest and 
form your own opinions upon. 

Meanwhile, if you yourselves are hoping to take some useful and active part 
in building the India of the future, you will have to make very clear to yourselves 
what is the sort of future you are looking forward to. It is not one iii which not 
only will more wealth be created, but that wealth will be more widely and equitably 
distributed ; where effective measures will be put in hand for eliminating those 
great enemies of progress— -poverty, ignorance, disease, and compulsory idleness ; 
where standards of living and comfort will be generally raised, the purchasing 
power of masses materially increased, and the duty of finding work for the able and 
willing accepted as a national obligation 7 Would you pot claim for all persons no 
less than for yourselves a due measure of life’s opportunities, in the way of ensuring 
to each individual the full development of his personality, of providing him with 
such vocational training as may be suited to this capacity and aptitude, and there- 
after of putting him in the way to obtain appropriate occupation ? Would you 
tolerate social arraugemeuts which imposed or perpietuated artificial inequalities not 
related to merit or character, or interfered needlessiy with legitimate form of self- 
expression 7 Would you not require of any future polity that may be evolved that 
it should be democratic in spirit and substance, that it should safeguard the 
fundamental rights of free citizenship, and that it should give to you and others 
like you a proper voice in the ordering of matters touching your own interests, local, 
personal and social 7 It is questions like these which you must put to yourselves 
and consider in all sobriety ; for upon the answer to them will depend the kind of 
world you will be helping to build, and the conditions and materials you will 
contribute to the work of reconstruction. 

It may, possibly, occur to some among you whether, in the circumstances iu 
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which our country Is plsced, it would not bo best to follow the method the of wise 
Architect, and build from the bottom upwards, securinfi; the foundations, instead of 
from roofing to ground level. The work might begin with a real and snbstantial 
extension of the democratic principle of self-government to the smallest units of 
popular life and common interest,- the village, township, factory, or, in general 
terms, the compact and convenient neighbourhood. This would leave to the 
people themselves the management of their own immediate concerns, and at 
the same time serve as basis for further devolutions of collective responsibility on 
larger and larger groups. The process would find its natural culmination in the 
autonomons State, founded on affinities of language, manners and customs, and 
cemented by the bonds of loyalty and constitutional rule. A broad framework of 
self-government in ascending stage of expansion will, without doubt, be capable of 
supporting the vast dome of a great Indian Union, offering ample shelter for all 
peoples and all varieties of culture, and abundant inducement for that close partner- 
ship among free and equal titates which is necessary for internal soliditory and 
external security. The very substantial advantages evolved during a hundred and 
fifty years and more of the British connection, in the way of a coherent political 
structure and a growing identity of national interests throughout the vast geographi- 
cal unity of India, should not be lightly abandoned without adequate substitutes 
being provided. On the other hand, the independence which consists in the self- 
sufficient isolation of a number of rival sovereignties jealous of each other is not 
perhaps the safest guarantee of national freedom. 

This takes us to a region more or less of uncertainty and speculation ; and so 
I stop, my object being simply to make you think about various vital questions for 
yourselves. 'I'he future may not altogether conform to your expectations. It is 
nearly always the case that visions are rosier in )>roBpect than in realization, and 
that achievement falls far short of the ideal. But this does not detract from their 
value as objective and as inspiration. A clear conception of things not yet in being 
will itself tend to invest them with substance and shape. Without the uplifting 
power of our ideals we should be but as creatures crawling on the ground. The 
greatest men of all nations, the outstanding leaders, the spiritual teachers, the 
famous heroes, the selfless benefactors, all have been in their own way idealist but 
with a strong sense of reality ; in other words, the^ were dynamic personalities. 

Youth is eminently the season of hopes and ideals. It is true enough that dis- 
illusion ment often follows in their wake,-— it may be because the hopes are pitched 
too high and beyond the measure of one’s capacity, it may be because the ideals 
are iiisutficicnily tempered with the elements of good sense and hard fact. But 
not on that account should you underrate their importance. Entertain lofty aspira- 
tions, culiivate generous ideals, but give to them the sharp edge of discipline and 
praciicui knowledge ; faith and confidence will then bring accomplishment within 
reach. 

The world into which you, my young friends, are about to go foith may be 
full of <lifficulties and discouragements ; but the resolute mind wiH find in it 
sufficient roo'ii for personal advancement and distinction, and abundant scope for 
unselfish service. You may not all of you, or all the time, win worldly success ; 
but you can and should always strive for something much better, the approbation of 
your own conscience. Use your opportunities, then, well and worthily, and in a 
manner befiuing your new position and standing. Preserve by your attitude and 
by your conduct in life the beet traditions of your University. In its name and 
and on its behalf 1 bid you farewell, wishing every one of you pleasant, useful, and 
honourable future. 


The Travancore University Convocation 

The following are extracts from the address delivered at the Sixth Oonvocation 
by Sir V, T, Krtshnamachari, K, C. L E., (Retired Dewan of Baroda) on Saturday, 
the lith November 2944: — 

The war is now nearing its end and victory is in sight ; and we are entering 
upon an age of reconstruction In which the basic ideas on which civilisation rests 
are being tested so that a new order may be evolved. All over the world, men’s 
minds are thinking '*of a peace which will afford to all nations the means of dwelling 
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in safety within their own boundaries and which will afford assurance that all men 
in all lands live out their lives in freedom from fear and want/^ In our own country 
plans of post-war development, economic and social, embracing ail aspects of national 
life are being drawn up by the governments, with the object of raising the deplorably 
low standards of living. As flis Excellency Lord Waveli has said : “We must lift 
the poor man of India from pov rty to security; from ill-health to vigour; from 
ignorance to understanding.” These plans are not ideals to be realised as and when 
circumstances permit, but definite projects to bs executed within the shortest period 
of time, and every where ample financial reserves are being built up to enable this to 
be done. The plans include within their scope agriculture, iiioluding Animal bus- 
bandry, Foresta, and Fisheries ; industries, major and minor : communications ; 
electric power ; and social ‘servicea in which are comprised education on a nation- 
wide scale with provision for compulsion for boys and girls between the ages of 6 
and 14 ; medical relief, public health etc. The governments of advanced Indian 
States have also taken their share in this great movement. The Travancore govern- 
ment have given a notable lead ; as you know, they have prepared very comprehen- 
sive plans for post-war improvementa and are accumulating a reserve fund, which is 
expected to amount to nearly rupees eight crores, for their execution. All this means 
that a much more extended use will be made of science and scientific research than 
in the past ; and graduates in India will be called upon to play a great part in this 
difficult tank of rebuilding the level of national life. 

in many respects graduates of recent years of this and other universities in 
India will be more fortunate than those that completed their studies before the war. 
Many of these latter were faced by the daily spectre of unemployment ; the depression 
that prevailed in 1929 and the following years made it extremely difficult for them to 
obtain positions in which they could utilise for the benefit of their countrymen the 
knowledge they gained in the universities at so much sacrifice. Happily, this soul- 
killing experience will not be yours. On the other hand, there will be much diffi- 
culty in securing, in sufficient numbers, the qualified men needed by the governments 
in India for their plans of reconstruction, As Lrofessor Hill has said,:— *^The first 
of India's scientific needs is to st.engthen and expand education and research in 
biological sciences, in medicine and its associated subjects, in physiology and bio- 
chemistry, in genetics and all applications of biology to fisheries, agriculture, public 
health, pest-control, animal and plant diseases and forestiy. There riust also be 
bettor facilities for teaching and research in I'hysics, Chemistry, Metallii and 
Engineering without which industrial prosperty could not be obtained.’* Provincial 
Governments and iStates should regard it as tbeir first conceru to establish a suffi- 
cient number of institutions for the purposes described by Prof. HilL so that recon- 
struction may not be impeded. What is important is the widest dififusion of the 
scientific spiiit and the new order of values it creates. Nor will the need for the 
social science— sociology, philosophy etc.— be less insistent. Many of India’s problems 
are social and the readjustment of an old social order to suit modern conditioiis will 
demand trained thinkers in large numbers. As has been well said “Contemporary 
society is veined with the blood of science ; no aspect of life remains unaffected.” 

No form of social service is nobler than that of assisting the masses of India 
to a better life. This privilege will be yours and I wish you all every suceess in 
whatevei capacity it may fall to you to take part in this great endeavour. Only one 
thing is important ; what you undertake, you must do in the true spirit of service, as 
a labour of love. 

I now come to another topic which is much in the minds of all of us to- 
ilny — the constitutional problem of India. 

India has been offered the full status of a Dominion in the proposals of'flie 
War Cabinet made in March i942— the Grippe proposals. Thia offer stands. The 
conception of Dominion Status represents the high watermark political thought has 
hitherto reached. As you will recall, the report of the luter-Imperial Kelatioiis 
Committee of 1926 describes the group of self-governing communities composed of 
Great Britain and the Dominions in the following terms ‘ They are autonomous 
communities within the British Empire, equal in status, in no way subordinate one 
to another in any aspect of their domestic or external affairs, though united by a 
common allegiance to the Crown and freely associated as membera of the Biitiah 
Commonwealth of Nations” The bash* ideas underlying the conception are : Firstly, 
Great Biitam and the Dominions are associated on a footing of complete freedom and 
equality. Every community is at liberty to develop according to ita own genius and 
tradition. Secondly, the common link la the Crown which is the symbol of the unity 
pf tbf Commouvetifltb up integral partpf tbeconatitutiou of ennh one of tbam, 
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Thirdly, unity of political action is not secured by control of policy by Britain or by 
legal or constitutional provisions, but is based on the possession of common ideals. 
The British Commonwealth baa always been a powerful influence for peace ; and it 
is the pattern on which a world order for securing peace can be evolved. 

My convication is that India can attain its highest political destiny as a 
Dominion. As a result of the British connection India has achieved a sense of unity 
which did not exist before. The British rule has enabled us to check the flssiparous 
tendencies in our society and evolve a sense of common citizenship. India has also 
imbibed from the Brirish connection the love of freedom and rule of law which are at 
the root of the conception of Dominion Status. Besides, modern India has been con- 
siderably influenced by British culture and thought, British history, and British 
political institutions. The war has shown the kinship of ideals in the fundamentals 
of life between Britain and India. When in the 'Testament of Beauty” the poet 
refers to the democratic way of life and says that : — 

'The high goal of our great endeavour 
Is spiritual attainment, individual worth, 

At all cost to be sought and at all cost pursued, 

To be won at all cost and at all cost assured.” 
he expresses the central teaching of Indian thought. 

9. The late Mr. G. H. Das welcomed the goal of Dominion Status for reasons 
which he explained thus : — 'To me the idea is specially attractive because of its deep 
spriritual significance. I believe in world peace, the ultimate federation of the world 
and I think that the great Commonwealth of Nations called tbe British Empire— *a 
federation of diverse races, eaeh with its distinct life, distinct civilisation and aistinct 
mental outlook if properly led with statesmen at the helm, is bound to make a 
lasting contribution to the problem of knitting the world into the federation of the 
human race. I think it is for the good of India, for the good of the world that India 
should strive for freedom within the commonwealth.” 

There is another aspect. India is the test of the commonwealth principle, If 
the principled is applied to India — with history, culture and traditions different from 
those of Britain and the Dominions— it would be one of the supreme achievements of 
history *, and India aa a Dominion will be a link between the civilisations of the East 
and West : **lt would build a bridge of understanding” between the two civilisatious. 

The establi shment of a Dominion constitution for India immediately on the 
the cessation of hostilities should be the joint effort of Britain and India. I am 
confident that the best minda in both countries working together can bring about 
agreement on ossentials among the important elements in India’s life. If this be not 
possible the procedure should be that followed in regard to the Act of 19.'i5. 'J’he 
British Government should arbitrate on the outstanding iRsnes and all parties must 
accept the awards till they are replaced by agreed solutions. 

At the same time, we in India should realise that the war has radically changed 
the character of our internal problem and that we should now re-examine it in a new 
setting and from a fresh point of view. 1 shall mention two important consider- 
ations. 

In the first placa, the world has become one in a real sense and its parts, 
however remote, are closely linked. As Mr. Wendell Wilkie has said : — ‘The nigh- 
ways of the world are crowded. From Hongkong to Narvik, and from the North 
Pole to the South, there are no empty seas, no air spaces which are not traversed, 
no land where interests on many people do not meet and may not conflict,” Inter- 
dependence is the keynote of the new order and everywhere, recognising this, powerful 
countries are organising new measures of cooperation with other countries in im- 
portant spheres of national activity. I'his is the trend of world events— the forgoing 
of new links. The lesson to us in India is clear. The food problem for example 
has shown that the economy evolved in all parts of India over decades is organically 
connected and that the slightest disturbance in one place can have serious repercus- 
siouB all over the country. 

Secondly, the coming era has been rightly described as that of the ^'common 
man.” Ail over the world, the main duty of governments will be to formulate and 
execute plans for social security. India is no exception. The gravest menace we 
have to face is the low level of the national income — millions of people living in 
conditions perilously near the starvation level. The energies of all the governments 
in India will have to be devoted, for as long a time as we can foresee, to the single 
problem of raising the standfird of Hying ; differences, religipus ox proviocinl, do uotj 
QQme into it at all 
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Do not these two factors alter the nature of the problem of inter-communal 
relations in our country ? On this subject, the best advice we can have has been 
given by His Excellency Lord Wavell. He said : — “That two communities and even 
two nations can make arrangements to live together in spite of differing cultures or 
religions, history provides many examples. The solutions of the problems have 

vailed in Canada, the British and French elements reached a federal agreement 

which operates satisfactorily ; the French, Italian and Geiman elements in Switzer- 
land agreed on a different form of Federation. In all the above there were religious 
as well as racial differences. In the United States many elements, racial and reli- 
gious, have been fused into one great nation with a Federal structure, after the 
bitter experience of a disastrous Civil War. Ireland has a sort of Pakistan, though 
the analogy is of course only relative. The Soviet Union in Russia seems to have 
devised a new modification of its already flexible system which will also no doubt 
repay careful study. These examples are before India for her constitutionalists to 
study But man cannot alter geography.” 

As regards the Indian States, they have repeatedly declared that they 
welcome the attainment of Dominion Status by India and that they would be 
prepared to co-operate with British India in setting up a central government for the 
effective co-ordination of matters of common concern, on condition that, in other 
spheres, their autonomy is not affected and they have freedom to develop in accord- 
ance with their distinctive genius and traditions. As Sir C P. Kamaswami Aiyar 
said, only the other day, “No Indian State has a right to exist which is unwilling 
to come into line with the all- India national policy of objects to the erection, creation 
and maintenance of a central authority charged with the duty of looking after the 
affairs of India as an integral unit” 

I eaincstly hope that these internal questions of ours will be reviewed in 
the light of the levolution in thought created by the war. If they are examined in 
the light of these changes— that all parts of the woild have become interdependent 
and that the only preoccupation of the goveinments in India for many years will 
be the raising of the level of living of the people — I am confident that, with the help 
of precedents elsewhere, a working arrangement can be effected which will be in the 
interests of the millions in India. 

10. Before concluding I would like to remind you that the real object of 
education is to make us understand life and its significance. Most of you will derive 
this from one of the gieat religions of the world. I would commend to you the 
following advice from Lord Haldane who did more for the maintenance of high uni- 
versity ideals than any one in his generation. “What is the lesson of it all ? It is 
that you must a\m at the largest and widest view of life and devote your highest 
enetgtes to aUa\u\i\g \t, T'Yitswew ol V\le wV\.\\ sua\.a\mog powex m\\ viome Vo you, 
if you strive hard enough, in one form or another according to temperament, intellec 
tual and moral. To some it will come in the form of Cbrintianity, to others In that, 

of some other high religion To yet others it will come in a more abstract form in 

the shape of philosophy. To yet others Art will bring the embodiment of the truth 
that the ideal and real, the infinite and the finite, do not exist apait but are different 
aspects of a single reality, buch a faith if it comes will, as the expeiience of count- 
less thousands in diffeieiit ages has shown, help >ou in hickness or in health, in 
poverty or in wealth, in depiession or in exaltation. Only, the faith must be a real 
faith. No mere opinion, still less mere lip-service, can Hupf)ly its place. It necessitates 
renunciation of the lower for the higher and the renunciation must be a real renun- 
ciation— extending if need be, to life itself. ...To those who are worth most, there 
comes home eaily in life the conviction, that, in tk'' absence , of a firm hold on what 
is abiding, life becomes a poorer and poorer affair the longer it lasts. And the only 
foundation of what is abiding is the sense of the reality of what is spiritual— the 
constant presence of God who is not far away in the skies but is here within our 
minds and hearts." 
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The Agra University Convocation 

The following is the text of the Convocation Address delivered 
by Sir Mirza M. Ismail K. C. 1. E., O. B. E. on Nov, 18, 1944. 

Not many years ago, there were only six universities in India. There are now 
fiteen, and soon there will be many more. This is made inevitable by the increasing 
complication of our civilization, and the growth of our population, our commerce* 
and our wealth. Each university will have its own separate task to undertake, 
differing from that of any other. Each must work out its own salvation in its own 
way, and any idea resembling centralization of control, direct or indirect, would, in 
my opinion, be prejudical to their growth and development. Naturally there is, 
and always will be, need for co-ordination, and for mutual cons. ilt.i. ion and 
influence. In the higher reaches of learning and discovery they will certainly 
arrive eventually at some scheme by which they supplement each other’s work, 
thereby avoiding waste and raising standards to the highest possible level. But 
also in ordinary university education, every one of them must be willing to respond 
to the general influence, so that, for example, there may be uniformity of standard, 
however variable and individual the methods and courses may be. 

It is ridiculous that a first class post-graduate degree in some universities 
should mean no more than second class in others. Both piactical convenience and 
academical rectitude demand that there should be equivulancc. It is a scandal 
that the matriculation of some universities should be years lower than those of 
other bodies, so that intermediate classes elsewhere are flooded with people who can 
hardly understand a word of spoken English. 

There are so many discrepancies, indeed, and in many universities there is 
such desperate need for all sorts of reform that one can understand the temptation 
to create a central grants committee, or whatever it may bo called, with complete 
coercive power by means of the purse. I am convinced, however, that nothing can 
justify such a method. The absolute independence and individuality of univtirsiiies 
must be maintained. But in all academic affairs tbeir mutual influence must be 
immensely strengthened by the strengthening of the In ter- University Board. It 
should have the most drastic power of non-recognition drastically used, branding 
without friendly scruples and without remorse that which is academically disreput- 
able. As for what is administratively disreputable, thst is i<ievitably an affair for 
local governments, though, even in this, the Inter-University Boord might exert 
itself in the examination of general principles, and might make an advantageous 
study of the appaling types of traffic that in some uaivorsities have resulted from 
so-called democratic” methods, rhough, in considering this inter-university 
question, one naturally thinks still more of the constructive possibilities of a free 
system of mutual co-operatioii, among the universities of India. 

There is one matter pertaining both to the dignity and eiliciency of uiiiversities 
and to their mutual influence in which this university has set an example to others. 
It has realised that the standard, in eveiy sense, of university work depends 
almost entirely upon the quality of the men on the staff of the colleges ; and that, 
therefore, the salaries must be such as to attract men of the very highest quality. 
Here is a most difficult problem. 'J’hore are so many colleges which, with the best 
will in the world, are handicapped by meagre resources. Yet there is no escape ; 
there can be no compromise. Teachers of second-rate quality will not do if we are 
to do justice to the young people of this generation. I believe that this university 
has gone far towards solving this problem, and its good example must have a 
notable influence in the country, 

We must have first-rate men. But it is to be remembered that ^'first-rate man” 
does not necessarily mean 'a man with a first-class degree”. Many of you will know 
whom I mean when I speak of the greatest professor of English Literature in 
England within the last fifty years, whoso qualification for a profesorship of English 
was a third class degree in History I A dangerous example, the application of which 
would certainly land me in a absurdity I But I am sure you will agree with what 
1 mean. Quite apart from variations between universities, and between different 
subjects and different generations within the same university, a man’s academic 
worth, not to speak of his personal worth, is often far above, and often far below, 
hiB ranking in his university examination. I mention this because I think there is 
a general tendency to define a man for ever by the class of his degree, and this is 
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extremely likely to be an incorrect definition of him. And indeed it is almost as 
likely to flatter as to depreciate him. 

In making college or university appointments, a man’s worth must be the 
only consideration ; this is a sphere in which there can be no consideration of 
community. How disastrous it would be to choose medical officers, or one’s own 
doctor, on communal principles I It would be equally disastrous to choose in this 
way those whose function is rntellectual and moral leadership. Again, these first- 
rate men, paid first-rate salaries, must also be treated in a first-rate way, so that 
their work may be the very highest of which they are capable. If college teachers 
are required to lecture almost on a school timetable system, lecturing perhaps four 
or five times a day six days a week — all 1 can say is, that is not a college, and 
these are not professors or lecturers 1 They cannot be. This problem also has been 
tackled by Agra University, and the suggestion that reform might go still further 
is only an attempt to strengthen the hand of the university. In the south, as you 
know, colleges do not, in general, work on Saturdays, and 1 believe that this two- 
days week-end is essential to any man who wants to keep abreast of scholarship and 
produce original woik. This arrangement is made difficult in the north, because 
other holidays are so numerous, but their random relief can never take the place of 
the scholar’s Saturday and Sunday. And as for totality of hours, if we let 

colleges nquire of a man of twenty-four peiiods, eighteen hours, of lecturing a week, 
we shall simply get that sort of lecturing, and it will reduce our good men to 

hacks and keep most good men away. And to distinguish mathematically in this 
matter, or m the matter of salaries, between those who take post-graduate classes 
and those who do not, seems to me rather hazardous. 

Of similar importance to first-rateness of professors is first-rateness of courses, 
and this is why the idea of the three years’ degree course is of critical interest and 
importance. It is frequently said that the pass degree course in India is not and 
need not be a really university affair, and it is in the post-graduate classes that a 
man really becomes a university student. 

Is this really true ? If it is true, are we to accept it and be quite comfortable 

about ? Surely we must challei.ge and change such an idea. If degrees are not 

degiees, they should not be called so. But I believe there is a general movement 
among the universities to see that their pass, as well as their honours, degrees are 
genuine university qualification. Now this is most obviously the intention in 
I)elhi. In the three years’ course there is such continuity of study, such opi ortunity 
for gradual understanding by the maturing mind, such leisure as it were to think 
and grow, that one feels we really have reached here something more truly aca- 
demic than the normal two years' degree. I think that this change should be very 
seriously considered by all universities. 

And now that this principle of continuity is approved, even at the pass degree 
stage, what are we to think of our present broken post-graduate courses, where two 
years is considered too long to trust a student (though in a small class, under the 
guidance of a professor), so that he must be pulled up after a year by the Previous, 
and dominated by the thought of it from the first day of term, and consigned to a 
final year of hopeless effort if he has not found his feet by Previous time, and there- 
fore has lost hiB ‘^class’’ already ? The university idea demands that a post-graduate 
student shall be given freedom to grow into his subject. 

This university bas always been conscious of its responsibility towards the 
rank and file of the students, and has never neglected them. 1 am sure that it 
shares the general worry about the inadequacy of the education given to them in 
universities throughout the country. It would be ;amuBing, were it not in reality 
rather tragic and humiliating, to hear the remarks of military commentators on our 
graduates who come before them as candidates for commissions. The simple and 
pregnant remark made by one of them the other day was, “You really must educate 
these people better”. Now surely the kind of quality for which these selectors of 
military officers are looking — so vainly that the proportion of the rejections is 
enormous, quite apart from rejections on purely physical grounds— the kind of 
quality that a military officer should have is, in the main, just the sort of thing 
that we should be seeking to cultivate in all our undergraduates. They should be 
well informed ; they should be alert, and accustomed to use their brains ; 
they should be able to think clearly, without emotional distraction ; they should be 
able to express themselves clearly and correctly, and they should have a certain 
capacity for leadership. , . „ « , 

Is not this just what we should aim at In our university colleges 7 You might 
•ay that leadership can belong .only to a few ; but still a certain degree of leader* 
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Bhip must fall to the lot of all the tiny proportion of our people Tvho become 
university graduates* I do not wish to dwell upon this matter, or to speak about 
the revision of curricula and methods which we in Jaipur have thought might meet 
this need in a new university. 

But I should like to consider, for a moment, one aspect of the failure of 
universities. Where are the men who in the days immediately to come, are to 
place themselves at the disposal of the country in its public life ? 

The great need of Inaia is the need of men. The world to-day is above all 
else a practical world, and it demands results. What it is looking for is men who 
can and will do things. 

Think of the enormous development of the requirements of the country in 
respect of public bodies, even now, as compared with what they were even twenty 
years ago. The country is dotted over with legislatures, each requiring not only 
members, incorruptible, earnest, self-sacrificing, tolerant, co-operative, but also 
ministers with the same utter freedom from axe-grinding and a still greater breadth 
of view and restraint of behaviour. Take again the enormeus development of 
municipal life all over the country, for which we require equally honourable, 
incoriuptible and strenuous men, if these municipalities are not to degenerate into 
something very perilous to the well-being of the state* 

Where are we to get these men if not from the universities ? How are we 
ever to get them unless the universities and all their colleges aie determined that 
their atmosphere shall nurture such virtue and their daily routine shall give scope 
for its practising ? 

Speaking of municipalities, may I, without grave peril, say a word about your 
famous city ? I do not know— I am an utter stranger to this place— how far either 
the Government or the public of Agra are satisfied with the outward appearance or 
with the sanitary condition of this city. May I, however, say frankly that it 
presents a most dismal and woe-begone spectacle even to the most casual visitor ? 
If 1 may give only one instance, I happened to drive along the Jumna Road not 
long ago. It looked to me so utterly untidy and neglected. And yet what could 
not one make of such a road ? The road skirts the river Jumna — the river was full 
at the time I saw it — with that noblest of all architectural monuments standing in 
ull its beauty in the distance on the river’s bank, and with anotbei magnificent 
structure, Itimaduddaula’s Tomb, on the opposite bank. On the other side of the 
river rises, as you know, the massive Red Fort, surmounted by the famous “jharoka” 
from which the Emperor Shah Jehan is said to have gazed during his long confine- 
ment on the wonder which he had created. Why such a splendid opportunity of 
giving the city one of the finest roads imaginable is neglected, it is not easy to 
understand. 

purely, the citizens of Agra should bestir themselves, and, with the help of a 
benign Government, make thier city worthy of the historical monuments which it 
poBBesses, and to which it owes all its fame and not a little of its prosperity. 

But this, alas 1 is the tale that can be related of almost every city in India. 
How is it possible for any progrees, inward or outward, to be achieved if the people 
get accustomed to living in an unhealthy and insanitary environment, and are 
habituated to filth and squalor ? Bqualor and enlightenment cannot exist together. 

It is a sad commentary on the public life of our country that so many of our 
municipalities should be found so utterly lacking in efficiency and enterprise. It is 
here that the universities should help the country by producing men of the right 
sort. How is it possible for this country to progress and prosper so long as she is 
unable to produce a far larger proportion of men of the right mental calibre 
and character ? It is undoubtedly a fact that our hopes are centred now as never 
before upon our youth. Men trained in old schools of thought, men wedded to 
tradition and precedent, and worn by the mental and spiritual struggle to adapt 
these to new conditions, seek and deserve relief from further responsibility. It is at 
such a time that you, graduates, are in training for entry, at no distant date, into 
the front line of service. 

Graduates, I should like to suggest to you certain characteristics which may 
be regarded as indispensable evidence of a good education , not one of them should 
be lacking in any one who is recognized by his university as its graduate. 

(1) Correctness and precision in the use of language. There is a whole philo- 
sophy of this. It is not merely a practical asset ; both its causes and its efiects lie 
deep in mind and character. 

(2) Refined and gentle manners ; for manners reveal the man, are the reflec- 
tion of fixed habits of thought and feeling. 
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(3) The power and habit of reflection. An educated man muat become able to 
study and think without the supervision of others. He must be—to some extent — a 
thinW, not a mere imitator. And his thought must be dispassionate. 

(4) Hullicient knowledge of history, in its 'broadest sense, to enable him to 
understand the main achievements of man, and to see the past as background and 
origin of the ]>re8ent. 

(5) Desiie to improve his knowledge and to acquire the power to do 
and to enjoy the things that are most worth while. 

The roots of all these fine growths are certainly within every one of you ; and 

I am Buie that many of your teachers have sought for them, and day by day have 

done all they could, in kindness and in wisdom, to bring them to maturity. Those 
who have had such teachers and now must leave them will miss them sadly, and 

perhaps for a time will feel even stranger and more diffident than others in the 

larger world you are cnteiing now. Yet you will soon feci the strength with which 
they have inspired you and you can never lose what they have given you of their 
own generous life. New associations now begin for you — and with that great idea 
of association— Inter-dependence, 1 should like to close my address to you. For 
remember, not independence but inter-dependence is the law of our life. It is in 
ministering to one another, m bearing one another’s burdens, in sharing one another’s 
joy, that we realize our humanity and truly live. Such is the personal life, and 
such is the way of national and inter ational health, safety, and prosperity. Go 
out into the world resolved to serve your country in a spirit of true loyalty and 
devotion, foi getting the petty diflerences that divide men, regarding all the people 
living in this land as your own brothers. 


The Nagpur University Convocation 

The following is the text of the Convocation Address 
delivered by C. Rajagopalachariar on November 25, 1944. 

'rhe total number of students undergoing University education in Tndia is 
about li lakhs. You hold nearly 5,000, that is, you aie responsible for three per 
cent of the total number of the University students in India. Universities play a 
supremely irapoitant part in the system of education in any country. Their 
standards, their methods and their requirements have a large share in the shaping 
of the system of education right through to the bottom. Universities should serve 
to raise the intellectual tone of society as a whole, to cultivate the public mind 
and to purify the national taste. They should enlarge and at the same lime give 
sobriety to prevailing ideas. They should by producing men with tiained minds and 
well equipped understanding facilitate the exeicise of political power by the people. 
It IS only if people can elect enlightened representatives to act on their behalf that 
democracy can do good and flourish. Apart from these utilitarian functions, 
Universities should refine the intercourse of private life. Applying these te^-ts to 
Universities in India, the Sargent Report arrives at a disappointing conclusion. Let 
US remember that the report is not the production of ill-disposed and discontented 
nationalists. It is the considered efiicial leport ol a committee guided by a very 
capable and conservative English adviser who must be inclined to justify the 
policy and work hitherto pursued in the field of education in India. The report says 
that much remains to be done before the Indian Universities can be regarded as 
fulfilling their true functions. 

The Committee is of the opinion that the activities of our Universities have not 
been duly related to the practical needs of the community as a whole. This is 
very severe condemnation. The v^olitical and economic condition of the country is 
mainly to blame for the deplorable state of unemployment among University 
graduates in India. 20 per cent of them, it is estimated, are wholly unemployed. 
50 per cent are in jobs for which an oidinary High ISchool education should have 
been enough. Only 30 per cent., it is calculated, can be said to have secured 
employment of a type in keeping with their attainments or commensurate to the 
time and money spent on their education. When we enquire into any evil, we 
come up against multiplicity of causes and generally discover a vicious circle. 
Dealing, however, with a particular institution it is well we examine the defects iu 
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that institution although there may be collateral causes and defects elswhere. If 
we followed true and equitalde principles of national expenditure, the output of the 
Universities should be limited to the actual absorption-capacity of the community. 
Otherwise the waste involved would be most juatitied. Our Universities are largely 
dependant on college and examination fees. They are unwilling to take any step 
which must mean a drastic reduction in fee-income. They do not therefore feel 
inclined to reduce admissions and bring them to the level of the suitable employ- 
ment available in the country. They may talk about planning, but they have no 
mind to plan their own out-turn to suit the actual requirements of the nation. On 
the other hand, students and parents of students have become the victim of what 
may be called a new gambling habit. A few prize-jobs are available and everyone 
who has acquired the necessary previous equipment seeks to invest time and money 
in order to qualify for the mere chance of obtaining one of these prize-jobs. The 
lucky ones are not necessarily the best, for communal considerations also come in 
when the allotments are made. Those that get the prizes are of course happy 
and have no cause to complain. They are in no mood to see defects in the system. 
The rest, and they are the vast mujoiity, eighty per cent, are thrown upon their 
own resources after having lost in th*:* gamble. These proceed ruthlessly to ous those 
that possess only a Uigh School education in the competition for ordinary jobs for 
which High b)chool education is enough. The wise and careful are ousted by those 
who have spent time and money on an education not relevant to the jobs themselves 
but who have lost in the gamble for higher prizes. The evil thus spreads. The 
system drives boys who have satisfactorily finished the High Hchool course to a 
scramble for Univerisity education, in order that they may not be pushed out in the 
competition for employment. This explains the remarkably high proportion of 
students in India resorting to Universities out of the total High iSchool products as 
compared with the proportion prevailing in Britain and Germany. One out of every 
three High Bchool pupils goes to the University in India, whereas in the western 
countries mentioned it is less than one in seven. 

What 1 have said is not the outcome of a bullock-cart mentality and anti- 
higher-education psychology developed in me by continued association with 
lievagram. You can read the Bargent Beport and find full justification for all that 
1 have said. Yet, as that report admits, this does not mean that India is over- 
provided with University education. Calculated in relation to the total population 
India It the most backward of all civilised nations in University education. In 
Germany the number of students in the Universities was before this war 1 to 690 
of the total population ; in Great Britain it is 1 to 8B7 ; in the United Btates it is 
1 to 225; in Kussia it is 1 to bOO. In India it is 1 to 2,^06. The economic 
structure of the body politic should be re-built. Things should be planned and not 
left to speculation and individual exploitation. The University programme should 
be an integral part of a scheme for the whole of the national life, its present 
activities and its hopes for the future. There should be no waste and no unemploy- 
ment or misemployment of men and women trained at great expense. 

It is a matter of congratulation that the old war against affiliating Universities 
as distiiiguishtd from unitary Universities on the model of Oxford and Cambridge 
has ended with the Sargent Keport. It has laid down in clear terms that affiliating 
and examining Universities are a necessity in India, because in a vast country like 
India higher education cannot be concentrated m a few selected centres. 

The Bargent Keport has rightly observed that there is nothing to be said for 
uniformity at any stage of education in a country of India’s size and variety, and 
that there is great need for constant experiments at all stages. One experiment that 
requires to be made at once is at least the partial use of the regional language as 
the medium of instruction in colleges. The dominant position of the Universities 
prevents genuine efforts at a change over from English even in the High Schools, 
although It has been made clear beyond all doubt that High School instruction to 
be efiicient must be in the mother-tongue, the latest re-atfirmation of this being in 
the Sargent Report. The language of instruction is a thing quite distinct from the 
language of technical terms and a change over in the one need not wait for an 
overhauling of the other. 

You did not invite me as one with any special qualification to advise on 
matters of education. You have done it, I presume, because of my service in the 
political field* You would like me to tell what I think at this moment when our 
national aspirations have received rebuffs all round and it appears that our political 
luck IS at Its lowest point. Even His Excellency the Chancellor, not to speak of the 
new graduates, may be surprised if not disappointed if 1 conclude my address 
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without making tome remarks on the political situation, of course in language and 
manner suited to the academical atmosphere of this gathering. 

A friend in Canada recently sent me a marked copy of a Canadian magazine 
containing a contribution of the lit. Hon’ble Malcolm MacDonald, the British High 
Commissioner in Canada. The article seeks to explain British intentions towards 
the Colonies and towards India after the war. The British High Commissioner says 
that the primary purpose of British administration, even among the primitive races 
in Africa, has been and will be to train them to stand tirmly on their own social and 
political feet. I do not know what General Bmuts on the one hand or the natives on 
the other may have to say on this point. But let us see what this high British 
official says about India. No one can predict yet, says he, when any particular colony 
will reach the goal of complete self government. But so far as the British Govern- 
ment and the British people can determine it, the time for its arrival in India has 
been fixed. For many years past, says he, the British Government have been anxious 
to press ahead with reforms which would result in the assumption by India of the 
full powers of a sovereign nation. He says that certain practical difficulties prevent 
fulfilment and that these difficulties exist not in British policy but in India. We 
are told that partly the Princely Indian States complicate the issue, but the primary 
difficulty is that the Hindu and Muslim communities have not yet been able to 
compose their political differences and to agree upon constitution of a self-governing 
India. The British High Commissioner in Canada is certain that if the people of 
India could agree among themselves, their complete national freedom either as a 
Dominion or as an independent nation outside the Commonwealth is assured at the 
end of this war, as the British Government have agreed as soon as the war bus ended 
to implement this policy in the letter and the spirit. 

You are well aware that I hold the view that these pronouncements should be 
taken at their full face-value and constantly placed before the v\orld, so that when 
the time comes the British may be stopped from backing out of the position. In 
spite of this policy that I recommend to Indian nationalism, I must say that read- 
ing this article of the British High Commissioner, one is lemindid of a Maha- 
bharata story, which is well known in India. When thetiuthful Yudhisthir said on 
the battle-field “Dead is Aswatthama the eleiffiant,” the Machiavellian leader of the 
Pandav forces loudly blew his conch as the word ‘elephant’ was uttered, ‘llie 
message was partially jammed and Drona the Commander of the Kaarav Forces 
had to die having heard from the lips of the truthful Yudhisthir that uis son 
Aswatthama had died. A halftruth is worse than a he. What the British High 
Commissioner in Canada has said and British propagandists all over the world are 
saying is not the whole truth judged fioui their present conduct. Let us not be 
misled by the blast of conches. 

Does Britain wish to present these two points about, the Princes and the 
Muslims as mere arguments and excuses for a policy of drift and negation, or does 
Britain feel unhappy over these two" difficulties and wish to overcome them if 
possible ? If the Utter is the case, we shall accept any just ami fair award that 
will end these difficulties at once. A court of arbitration may be constituted to the 
satisfaction of the Allied Powers or of Canada and the United States where all this 
propaganda is done. Why should we wait for the end of the w ar in the Far-East 
as well as in the West? Will the establishment of a represeiitative government at 
the head of affairs in India be a greater distraction than the Prtsidential election in 
America ? And are there not compensating advantages even if we should have to 
Buffer a temporary distraction ? 

*'Prince)y India”, as it is called, cannot complicate the issue if Britain makes 
up her mind. We know how the British Governors-General have dealt with the 
Princes in the past and are still dealing with them when they are bent upon some- 
thing. The stories of Oudh, of Nagpur, of Jhanei and of iSatara can be read even 
in school books of Indian History. The difficulty about minorities is a problem 
that presents itself and is disposed of in every part of the civilised world. We may 
and should conciliate every minority, but even the most powerful minorities cannot 
be allowed to veto for all time the lawful wishes of the majority. The majority Ibas 
never objected to an equitable distribution of power and responsibility and has always 
been agreeable to the most careful and particular protection of every civic, economic 
and political right of the minorities that is known to the civilised world. 

When war broke out in 1939 and threatened to spread over the whole world, the 
Indian National Congress desired that to enable India to play her part in it, the 
people of India should be declared free and entitled to full self-government. The 
CoDgreBS made it clear in repeated resolutions that it did not adopt an attitude of 
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pacifism or neutrality in relation to this war, which it knew it could not do even 
if it wished. It declared itself ready and willing for the fullest association with the 
Allies provided her claim for a status of independence and equality with the other 
free peoples of the world was admitted. The Indian National Congress made this 
position as clear as was the obverse of it, namely that it protested against India 
being coerced into belligerency without recognition of her free status* 

The issue was not handled by the British Government in the manner that the 
situation demanded. As a result mutual distrust developed and became fixed as a 
chronic disease so that even His Maiesty^s Government’s declaration on March 11, 
1942, to which no exception could be taken hardly made any impression on the people 
of India. Still, had more patience been shown by the British mission in the nego- 
tiations that took place in Delhi in April 1942 and more earnest co-operation been 
forthcoming from the Viceroy, t’ne issue might have been solved. But as everyone 
now knows, greater attention was directed to propaganda as to who was to blame 
than to a settlement of the issue itself. 1 do not claim for the Indian leaders that 
on their side they made no mistakes in this connection. Blunders on one side could 
not bring disaster if on the other side were developed compensating tact, patience 
and statesmanship. We could have saved the situation in spite of Viceregal non-co- 
operation if we had these qualities in extra-measure. Instead we succumbed to the 
temptation of competing in pride, impatience and distrust and the negotiations broke 
down, ^’he British Government were not prepared to go far in taking risks to 
appease Indian nationalism or in extending trust to those who showed so much 
distrust. They preferred to be content with such co-operation as they could get on 
their own terms and banked on the resources that they could commandeer with the . 
help and power of the physical authority they exercised in this country. They ‘ 
decided to fight Indian nationalism along with the Axis. They adopted methods of ? 
non-co-operation as well as of repression in conducting this battle* They met every 
symptom of discontent with repression and adopted the method of passive resistance ^ 
against all proposals for a solution of the deadlock. This policy continues and our 
own errors of pride and lack of statesmanship have helped the British. The future 
is full of danger for world-peace. Wisdom calls for a satisfactory solution of the 
Indian problem before the peace- treaty of 1945 overtakes the world 

The honour of an invitation to address the graduates of this University was 
extended to me on more than one occasion before this, but I was prevented for one 
reason or another from enjoying the privilege. I am very grateful to the authorities 
of the University for repeating the invitation in spite of my defaults. I understand 
that the invitation to me has displeased some of the people who hold the view that 
there should be no conciliation of Muslim opinion by any recognition of the right 
of separation for Muslim tracts in the future constitution of India. On behalf of the 
University authoiities 1 must point out that the invitation to me was much older 
than the recent negotiations. In fact, I owe an apology to the late Vice-Chancellor, 

Dr. Kedar, for ray inability to accept his invitations during his terms of office. 
Again on behalf of myself let me ask those who apprehend evil from my address, 

Is the case for undivided Hindustan so weak that it can be endangered by a speech 
of mine on this occasion ? Such fear does no credit to the strength of your con- 
viction. Obviously you doubt your creed. Or is it your view that these graduates 
who have gone through an intellectual course which has qualified them for various 
Degrees in your University are yet so poor of understanding that they cannot safely 
stand a single assault on my part? It would do little credit to your confidence in 
University education if you think its products should be kept in intellectual purdah 
lest the purity of their beliefs and opinions may be corrupted ? 

1 know that the University authorities do not hold such views and that I am 
giving perhaps undue importance to a stray dissenter. But 1 feel that I had better 
point out the error of even one person who has such apprehensions. Our national 
problems are difficut and cry for solution. No one, least of all University men, 
should hold the view that truth is protected by suppression of opinion or that a 
University education that entitles one to a Degree is yet not good enough to enable 
one safely to hear some contrary opinions on national questions. 

And what is the heresy I am guilty of? I stand fora solution of the Muslim 
issue on terms which have now obtained the approval and adherence of the acknow- 
ledged captain of our national affairs. The terms of solution are open to anyone to 
examine and criticise* By all means let us prefer to let things remain unsolved 
rather than agree to anything dishonourable or tyrannical, but it is not dishonour 
or submission to tyranny to allow the majorities in any area to be in more than sub- 
ordinate charge of the affairs of these areas, which is the offer that we made to Mr. 
Jinnah and with which he is not satisfied. 
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Mnslim leadership has, in my humble opinion, shown an incapacity for cour* 
ageously following up its own declared policy. It is ever the case, that we show more 
courage when demanding something which the other party will not give, than when it 
arrives and claims our acceptance and responsibility. The dangers and troubles of a 
sovereign separate State become more obvious when it is offered than when it was 
demanded and refused. The Muslim League obviously prefers controversy to the 
responsibilities of government. It finds a sense of success in functioning as a well- 
disciplined party in opposition to any advance towards democratic rule in India, 
which is easier than the undertaking of a separate state in the present world. It is 
not the champions of unitary Government, not the Akhand Hindustan leadership, 
but the Muslim League itself that has dealt a severe blow and caused a set-back to 
the Pakistan cl ai in. If the League’s contention is that Pakistan cannot maintain 
itself without the inclusiorwof non-Muslim areas within its boundaries, it is a fatal 
admission against the case for separation and makes the argument for united India 
unanswerable. Yet this was one of the concrete claims over which negotiation broke 
down. May be that this is all to the good. It gives time for everyone to think more 
about it. If the Muslims can reconcile themselves to a united and federated India, 
they can have it and an honoured and even a privileged place in it. If the Muslims 
want a halfway house in the shape of a Confeaeration of free units in voluntary com- 
bination without prejudice to their potential sovereignty, they can have such an 
arrangement teo. If they do not want to be a unit in any Federation or Confederation 
but want to be a separate sovereign State as was said when they met at Lahore in 1910, 
they can have that also, but we have stated the just, fair and feasible conditions under 
which they can have it. 

Then we come to the seemingly greater constitutional obstacle to Indian freedom 
and Indian democracy, namely, the treaty-protected autocratic rule of Indian princes 
in extensive ti acts sprawling all over India. Their able ministers speak two languages 
— one the language of the modern world, of democracy and progress, when they criti- 
cise the Muslim League’s attitude, and quite another language when they seek to 
hold on to the privileges derived from Treaties, Engagements and Sanads, entered into 
during the time of the East India Company. They claim alliance with the King of 
Great Britain and sovenign status as against Indian nationalism. They claim as a 
corollary the right of non-accession to any Indian polity based on democracy to which 
they do not individually and specifically give their approval. In internal aamini- 
fltration they lefuse to march with the times and have so far failed to give to their own 
people the political rights that the people of the provinces in British India enjoy under 
statute, although there is no difference whatever in the condition, education and 
culture of the people of the two in tei mingled areas. The talk of their own genius and 
tradition and development along those lines is just dust in the eyes ol the foreign 
critic. They use the phrase internal autonomy meaning thereby the maintenance of 
personal rule and opposition to the movement of democracy percolating into their 
domains. They claim under treaty with Britain the help oi British military forces 
to protect their authority as against their own subjects. As ITofessor Coiipland has 
described it ih his recent book, the gatherings that take the name of legislative assem- 
blies in some of the most advanced of these Indian Slates are still mere Durbars 
that add colour to the grandeur of the personal rule that prevails in those areas. 
Psychological illusions of democracy are sought to be created with the help of lar^e 
nominated blocks that vote to order silently to neutralise any popular vote. The 
Madras States, M> sore, Hyderabad, the Central Indian States, the Eastern States, 
the West India States, the Rajputana States and Kashmir, form together a gieat 
sprawling patch on the map of India and are a greater logical impediment to the 
aspiration for unitary democratic rule in India than the vague and unparticularised 
desire of the Muslim League to form a sovereign State out of certain areas in the 
northwest of India and in East Bengal. What I have said about the absence of 
constitutional government in the Indian States does not mean that some of the 
Princes and their capable officials have not done a great deal for the prosperity and 
happiness of their people. Indeed in some matters autocratic rule can achieve 
quickly what takes considerable time and management in democracies. Some of the 
States have advanced beyond British Provinces in certain matters that do not affect 
the personal authority of the princes and their ministers. But good government is 
no substitute for self-government, as Dadabbai Naoroji quoting Campbell-Banner- 
man said 88 years ago, and is still as true as ever before. 

That India has a great future is certain. My faith is as strong as ever, but 
we must ebrd the fond dream of driving the hall into the hole in one stroke We 
have to woik up to it and woijk positively. We must abandon the nolicn that is is 
42 
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patriotic to be in the ^vilderness and that if Yie avoid present responsibility, the 
great prize will drop on us as gift of the Gods in return for the Tapasya 
of abstention. We should cease hoping that by some magic our persisent 
refusal to help ourselves will outwit both the enemies of our freedom 
abroad and the opponents of nationalism at home and that till 
then we have only to be patient. Let us not imagine that by persistent 
abstention from exercising partial responsibility we shall achieve both our objectives 
at one and the same time, that of bringing about internal harmony and confidence 
in place of discord and distrust, and of wresting full power from unwilling Imperia- 
lists who have our country and its people in their grip. If we wish to advance in 
our programme we must seize such opportunities and such power as and when they 
come, and use them to heal the diseases that have developed in the body politic. 
We should use them to build up the habit of a common {lurpose cutting across clans, 
creeds and communities and to establish social and economic co;t u*ions that will 
help us to become strong as a united people and sustain the respuiiribiliiies of 
freedom. The cry will be raised that this is defeatist mentality and that 1 advocate 
surrender. Of such clap-trap we have had more than enough, 'fo give up an illusion 
Is not surrender but wisdom, especially when that illusion leads us to leave the field 
free to Imperialism and those that thrive on it, to corruy:>tion and the full play of 
all anti-national forces. The confidence that if we seize opportunities and take up 
power and responsibility we can build up is not defeatism but the contrary of it. 
Subjection has developed diseases of all kinds and 1 firmly believe that they cannot 
be healed by merely remaining in the wilderness and allowing reaction to do full 
mischief. By all means, let us keep our aim and our inherent right to a revolution 
intact. Let us not be committed to a course that takes us away from the goal and 
the path leading to it. But let us not discard precious opportunities for building up. 
The handiest and most effective tool for constructive work that rebuilds a nation is 
the government machine. 

The journey along the route that I advocate may seem long, but it may prove 
much shorter than it may now seem. On the other hand the heroic short-cuts that 
appear in the map of our day-dreams may be nowheie available ou the actual field 
and serve only to leave the enemies of progress in full and free possesBion. I advise 
this on its own me fits but let us remember also that when this present war termi- 
nates, as a result of experience gained therein by the belligerents, the status of 
internatiooiil sovereignty will be curtailed in material respects. “Inter-dependence, 
not independence” will be the international slogan raised by the Great Powers. 
Excepting America, Britain and Kussia, all the peoples of the woild will be less than 
sovereign. None of the small Btates pioperly so called or the Btates, which though 
big ill size and population must lag behind in military and economic organisation, 
will be truly independent All of these jw^ill be treated as legitimate fields for the 
activities of the International Police, which is another name for the triphibious forces 
of the Great Powers. But or rather therefore India will not be worse off than most 
of the so-called independent Btates of the world, if siie takes up her own respoiisibility 
under any fairly decent settlement. The quality and numerical strength of our 
population are such that in sjnte of all that 1 ai^preh^jid may happen in the world 
immediately after this war, I am certain that we shall one day be a great well- 
governed people at the head of the liberated pcoj)le8 of the world leading them 
in civilisation. Let me hope that you who have received Degrees this year will see 
that day in your life-time. 

I congratulate you on the attainment of your Degrees, in particular the women - 
grsduates. Do not be dejiressed either by your unemployment or by your environ- 
ment, Even if you do not find work suitublo to your equipment and commensurate 
with the labour you have bestowed on your education, remerabor your role as Uni- 
versity men and women and do what you can to raise the intellectual tone of society, 
to purify the public taste, to make people broad-minded and to bring refinement in 
private life. In such endeavour you will find your happiness whatever may be your 
rank or condition. God bless you all. 


The Patna University Convocation 

The following is the text of the Address delivered at the Special Convocation 
of the Patna University on the occasion of its Silver Jubilee Celebration by Sir 
Sarvapalli Radhakrishnan on the 3uUi November, 1944 ; — 
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I am deeply grateful to the authorities of the Patna University for their kind- 
ness in asking me to speak on this memorable occasion when the University is cele- 
brating its {Silver Jubilee. When I received the invitation, my first feeling was one 
of doubt— doubt, whether 1 had anything to say, that would not be a tedious repeti- 
tion of things more adequately said before, unless, avoiding that, I fell into the trap 
of developing some oiiginal solution of the world pioblcms. Fortified by the hope 
that truths can bear repetition, 1 shall not amuse you with any novel tale of our 
civilisation, its cause and cure. 

As institutions measure their lives, this Univeisity is very young, and your 
distinguished Vice-Chancellor, who has served for four terms, though old in years, 
is young enough to see visions and act on them. The address, which he recently 
gave at the inauguration of the Utkal University, reveals his obstinate idealism and 
constructive patriotism. Ihough he there reminds us that he is only a “matriculate,” 
we know that he is a typical UnivcrBity man, sane, tolerant, and devoted to the 
service of learning and good manners. When he retiirs at the end of the year from 
the Vice-Chancellorship of this Univeisity, he can look back upon a singularly 
varied, interesting, and satisfying life, and in his peiiod of retirement— may it ne very 
long— he may yet see his University play an important part in the life of the 
province, and his country grow into a self-goveining, contented and helpful partner 
in the federated commonwealth of nations. 

Though this University has had about twenty-five years of life, some of its 
institutions are much older, and the traditions of University life in this city have 
been of great antiquity. Patna^ and its neighbourhood have been the stionghold of a 
tradition so remote and uninterrujited as to startle our mushroom vanities. “Ah far, 
O Ananda, as theie are noble places of residence,” says the Buddha, “as far as 
merchants travel, this will become the chief town, the Pataliputra, a centre for the 
interchange of all kinds of warc.”^ Shortly after the death of the Buddha, the capital 
of the kingdom of Magadha was shifted from Bajagrha to Pataliputra. Under 
Chaudiagupta Maurya, a vast cmpiie was established which absorbed the dominions 
conquered by Alexander the Gieat. Pataliputra was even then famous for great 
teachers of secular learning. Canakya propounded a scheme of government and 
political strategy which influenced the minds of the ruling classeB for centuries. The 
great grammarians (Panini, Patanjali,* Vararuci) were associated with this place.* 
Asoka, whose edicts graven on rocks and pillars in all the provinces of his vast 
empire, preach in simple and familiar language the gieat truths of goodness, gentle- 
ness, charity, and mutual respect had his capital at Pataliputra.* His councils were 
held here, and his missions of peace and piety set forth from this place. Many 
great teachers of Buddhism, from Mogalliputta and Upagupta, came from these 
parts. 

Jainism spread from here to all parts of India including Afghanistan. It was 
in Pataliputra that the eleven Jain angas were compiled about 300 B. C. Digarabara 
Umasvati and Aryabhata flourished here. After the fall of the Maurya dynasiy, the 
yunga line came into power, aud its founder Pusyamitra repelled the forces of the 
Greeks, and performed the famous ‘horse sacrifice*, accoiding to Vedic rites. This 
incident shows the rise of the Vcdic religion. Under the impciial Guptas (4th aud 
5th Centuries A. D.) Pataliputra became the centre of a Hindu revival. A Vaisnava 
religion (which absorbed the beauty and gentleness of Ihiddhibm) developed, insisting 
on love and charity to all mankind. Yuan Chwang found the city m a decadent 


lArchaeological evidence shows that the modern city of Patna is built on the 
site of the ancient Pataliputra. 

i-Rockhill : The Life of the Buddha, p, 125, 

*Patanjali illustrates the use of a certain preposition by the expression, anusonam 
patoliputram. I atalipulra is situated on the river Son. Even during the visit of 
Megasthenes, it was situated at the iunction of the two livers, the {Son and the Ganges. 
Apparently the bed of the river Sou has changed its course. 

•Cp. sruyate ca pataliputre sastrakaia pariksa atropavarsavarsau iha paniuipin- 
gala iha vyadil vararuci patanjali iha pariksitnh khyatim upajagmuh. 

♦Of him H. G. Wells writes in his The Outline of History : “Amidst the tens 
of thousands of names of monarchs that crowd the columns of history, their majesties 
and graciousnesses. and serenities and royal highnesses, and the like, the name of 
Asoka shines, and shines almost alone, a star. From the Volga to Japan his name 
is still honoured. China, Tibet, and even India, though it has left his doctrine, 
preserve the tradition of his greatness. More living men cherish his memory today 
than have ever beard the names of Constantine or Charlemagne.” 
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condition, and apeake to us of the monuments of past magnificence. The city was 
restored to power and prosperity under the Pala king, Dharmapsla, 810 A. D. and 
flourished for a while. Epigraphic evidence reveals the glories of Pataliputra till the 
12th Century A. n., when it passed under Mohammadan rule. Bher 8hah, in 1541, 
built the fort of Patna which soon became a centre of trade and attracted European 
merchants. The Jesuits founded a settlement at Patna in 1G20 and the English had 
their own base by 1657. In the years that followed the Battle of Plassey, Patna be- 
came a great military centre. On the 12th December, 1911, the new Province of 
Bihar and Orissa was constituted with Patna as its capital. 

The viharas from which this province derives its name, were the Buddhist 
counterpart of the gurukulas of the Vedic period, with their rsis. They were the 
resorts of Buddhist monks and nuns for study and meditation. *‘To give viharas 
to the samgha, where in safety and in peace, to meditate and think at ease, the Buddha 
calls the best of gifts. Let then, the able man, regarding his own weal, have pleasant 
monasteries built, and lodge there learned men.’’^ As learned men began to lodge in 
viharas, students were attracted to them, from various parts of India, as also from 
distant Java and Sumatra, from Ceylon and China, from Tibet and Korea. These 
viharas were centres of Buddhist study for nearly twelve centuries. Fa-Hien (B99 — 
414 A. D.), who spent three years in this city collecting rare Buddhist scriptures, 
speaks of two viharas or monasteries at Pataliputra, with six to seven hundred monks 
and thousands of students. 

I-Tsing tells us that at Nalanda he saw not only those who were apprenticing 
themselves to the religious life of a monk, but also those who had no intention of 
renouncing the world, and so acquired general learning necessary for the life of the 
householder. In the words of the biographer of Yuan Chwang, the Biibjects studied 
included “the Vedas and other books, the Hetuvidya, Sabdavidya, Cikitsavidya, the 
Atharva Veda and Sankhya.” In the first or the entrance course a knowledge of 
the following branches of study was required : Sabdavidya or vyakarana, grammar, 
slipasthanavidya or arts and crafts, eikitsavidya or medical science, hetuvidya or 
logic, and the adhyatmavidya or the science of self. 

During the Mohammadan period in Patna were established many madrasahs. 
Sikhism also influenced the people, Patna being the birthplace of the Sikh leader, 
Guru Govind. Pataliputra has thus been famous for its retreats of spiritual life 
and seats of learning, secular and sacred. The author of Kathasaritsagara speaks 
of it in eloquent terms.* 

The University whoso Silver Jubilee we are celebrating today, is built on the 
site and should continue the tradition of Pataliputra sacred to memory, consecrated 
by legend and immortalised by history. The University of Patna was founded in 
pursuance of the policy of the British Government which assumed charge of the 
moral and material progress of this vast country in the middle of the nineteenth 
century. The first of the Indian Universities is the University of Calcutta, which 
was founded on 24th January, 1857, and in the course of that famous year, the 
Universities of Bombay and Madras were also established. These Universities were 
however only examining bodies, while the colleges affiliated to them undertook direct 
teaching. In 1882, the Punjab University was founded, which paid more attention 
to oriental learning than others ; and Allahabad was founded in 1887. At the end 
of the last century Calcutta University exercised jurisdiction over a large part of 
India— Bengal, Bihar, Orissa, Assam, the Central Provinces, Burma and Ceylon, 
A University spread over such an area cannot be expected to exercise adequate 
control over the affiliated colleges, or help in the advancement of learning or 
efficiency teaching, A Commission was appointed to suggest measures “as may tend 
to elevate the standard of University teaching and to promote the advancement of 
learning.” The Act of 1904 helped to make some of the Universities into teaching 
ones. In 1913 the Government of India issued a Resolution favouring the develop- 
ment of new teaching and residential Universities, and restricting the area over 
which the affiliating Universities had control by securing a separate University for 
each of the leading provinces of India. In pursuance of this policy the Univer- 
sities of Dacca, Aligarh and Benares, Rangoon, Patna and Nagpur were established. 

To satisfy the needs of the province of Bibar, which was the major partner in 
the newly-created province of Bihar and Orissa, and affiliating and examining 

1 Cullavagga, F/. 1, 6, ~~ ~ ~ 

*tad idam diyyam nagaram mayaracitam sa pauram ata eva namna patalipu- 
tram ksetram laksmisaraevatyoh 
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Univeruity of the old type was eBtabliahed at Patna. Now that OriBsa has become 
a separate province, it is onlv natural that it should have a University of its own 
and we are all pleased to welcome the establishment of the Utkal University, and 
find among us its first Vice-Chancellor. 

Through modern Universities Western Culture has become an effective factor 
in our cultural evolution. The country is reborn after years of trouble, and her 
culture renovated through contact with the west. All the signs of a great Renaiss- 
ance, the surge for freedom in all sides of life, the new conception of a national 
patriotism and public spirit, are stimulated by western thought and criticism. 

When we stand on this site with its stones worn smooth by the tread of 
uncounted generations, when we incline before the monuments of the creative effort 
of earlier ages, the Brahmanical, the Buddhist, the Hindu and Moghul, in supplica- 
tion for the renewal of strength, we are impressed by the deathlessness (mrtyu- 
njayata) of the spirit, that, though bent to earth, rises buoyant from the pressure of 
cruelties and inspin bus to new life. Generation have come and gone, standards of 
faith and courage have risen and fallen, but the spirit of the race is immortal, 
renewed from age to age in the great souls who most shiningly embody it. The 
history of this city is a mirror of the continuous development of Indian life and 
culture, which is not a haphazard collection like an album of old photographs, but 
a living organism where the life-giving currents still operate. They do not disappear 
though they change their incidence. The ability of the Indian mind to gaze back- 
ward, while moving forward, has made for both continuity and progress. lu every 
civilisation there are certain constants as well as certain variables. The great cons- 
tant of Indian culture, is the spirit which is not the product of one century alone, 
but part of a great vital thrust that bad takeu other forms in the far distant past, 
and will take still other shapes in the unknowable future. This spirit of India, 
which it is bard to analyse and hard to explain, is one in which all Indians in 
different ways share, this strange and exalted feeling is that there is a kingdom 
not of this world which is within our grasp. 

In the ancient system of education the three main aims of human life were 
recognised. We are producers, citizens, and men or human beings. We all need 
to make a living, the best that conditions allow. We all live in a society, and so 
should be good members of it. We require a scale of values, an idea of the good 
life. The efficiency of a community depends on the vocational or technical training 
given to its members, its cohesion on the civic and social virtues cultivated by its 
members and its quality on the spiritual direction, the sense of values adopted by 
the society. The main purpose of education is not exhausted by the first two, by 
the acquisition of knowledge and technical skill or the social virtues. There is a 
hunger which will not be appeased by these. The soul of man is created for the 
vision of the Supreme. In its poBsession, though it were only a faint gleam caught 
from a great way off, is happiness. Bereft of it the human spirit is in torment. 
We need the attainment of wisdom which makes for spiritual freedom. Sa vidya 
ya vimuktaye. The spirit of Indian culture is dominated by the ideal of the 
integral or the whole man. In the cosmic staircase which the Taittiriya Upanisad 
describes as consisting of five stages of matter, anna, life, prana, the simple consci- 
ousnesB of the animal or primitive man, manas, the intellectual consciousneBB, 
vijuana, the integral consciousness of the spiritual man, ananda, we are of 
the fourth and must grow into the fifth order of awareness. 
Initiation into a higher life, rebornness, dvitiyam janroa, is the purpose 
of education. We are born into a world that is visible, phenomenal, material and 
directly observable, the world of science and law ; there is another world behind and 
beyond this world, the invisible, interior, spiritual, felt rather than perceived, sought 
rather than observed, the world of spirit. To this world of spirit there is an 
element in us which responds^ which makes us trust in a Reality that is beyond the 
perception of the senses, beyond the scope of logical reason. We bow before the 
transcendent Reality which we cannot hope to enclose in any formulas formed by 
the human mind, but it is the source of the ideal that inspires the life of humanity. 
There is the pressure of the spirit in man, the force that inspires us to seek the 
better, not only in the order of knowledge but in the order of life. 

When we get beyond succession, when the soul’s ground touches essential 
Being, we find the inexhaustible fount of peace ; the peace based on a deep confi- 
dence in God. It is the inward tranquillity of mind that looks beyond anxiety, 
conflict, destruction itself, that knows that pain and evil, even the world’s dark 
future is enfolded in a deeper imperishable life, that gives us the eye of compassion 
with which we can see the cruelty and injustice of life, the violence of the strong, 
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and the BiifTerings of the weak« When the UpanisadB declare that we must know 
the Self, when the Buddha aska us to seek bodhi, or enlightenment, when Jesus warns 
118 that only truth shall make us free, they are pointing out in different ways the 
inBuffjciency of secular learning and the inadequacy of mere humanism as a guide 
to life. 

The great teachers of ancient times were not only learned but virtuous. Yuan 
chwang gives us an account of the teachers, Brahmanical and Buddist, whom he met.^ 
They had a disdain for the allurements of life, for its pleasures and prizes which 
were spread before them in vain. These strangely enfranchised beings lived in the 
world but were yet outside its jurisdiction. They carried on their duties with a 
decisive detachment and helped their pupils to become aware of a kingdom which is 
not of this world. 

This University in the immediate future will have to develop a post-graduate 
school for sciences and letteis, and establish professional and technological institutes. 
If the young of the province are to be prepared for life in a modern society, the 
University will have to provide facilities for training in the scientific, agricultural, 
and industrial departments. These developments will have to take place, war or no 
war. In the hour of her worst peril. Great Britain did not say Met us win the war 
first before planning for the future.’ Educational development is a part of the 
general plan for national recoiiptruction, which, of course, will include health and 
social security. If the University develops along these lines, it will carry out the 
traditions of the ancient University settlements but it will be disloyal to them if it 
overlooks the essential, spiritual aim of all education. 

Your University is a war baby. It was founded in the midst of World War 
I and has come of age in the miadle of World War II. We are all of one mind 
about the cruelty and injustice of war. Let us not hide from ourselves the actual 
meaning of war. Its history is written across all the skies in blood and fire, 
disclosing the shame and disgrace of our civilisation. War means the shrieks of the 
mutilated and the dying, the screams of child len cut down or torn to pieces by 
shrapnel, in bombed cities, day after day, week after week, for years, leaving behind, 
when the war is over, thousands of soldiers, sailors aad airmen, blinded, mamed and 
mutilated, spitting blood out of their lungs, or beating their heads against the walls 
of mental hospitals. The consciiuce of mankind, which is not in the hands of a 
few ambitious politicians who manipulate the state machine, declares that war is the 
blackest of all crimes in human history. There is a profound feeling that, if we are 
to win the peace, if wars are not to occur again, we must bring about fundamental 
changes in the heart and mind of the modern world. 

The most dangerous period is not the years of war when we struggle for 
victory, but the years when war ends and we serve to win the peace. In the 
exaltation felt at the ending of a long agony, we will be tempted to overlook the 
measures necessary to ensure the close of a gross, selfish epoch and the beginning 
of a happier era for tortured mankind. The statesmen will be busy as in 1918 
with the forms of settlement but what happened in the years between the wars 


‘There are men who, far seen in antique lore and fond of the refinements of 
learning, 'are content in seclusion’, leading lives of continence. These come and go 
(lit. sink and float) outside of the world, and promende through life away from 
human affairs. Though they are not moved by honour or reproach, their fame is 
far spread. The rulers treating them with ceremony and respect cannot make them 
come to court. Now as the State holds men of learning and genius in esteem, and 
the people respect those who have high intelligence, the nonours and praises of such 
men are conspicuously abundant, and the attentions, private and official, paid to 
them are very considerable. Hence men can force themselves to a thorough acquisi- 
tion of knowledge. Forgettiug fatigue they 'expatiate in the arts and sciences;’ 
seeking for wisdom while ‘relying on perfect virtue’ they ‘count not 1,CX30 li a long 
journey’. Though their family be in affluent circumstances, such men make up 
their minds to be like the vagrants, and get their food by begging as they go about. 
With them there is honour in knowing truth (in having wisdom) and there is no 
disgrace in being destitute. As to those who lead dissipated idle lives, luxurious in 
food and extravagant in dress, as such men have no moral excellences and are 
without accomplishments, shame and disgrace come On them and their ill-repute is 
spread abroad.” 

Extract from “On Yuan Chwang's Travels in India^ 629—645 A.D.” E. T. by 
Thomas Watters, and alter his death by T. W. Kbys Davids, and B. W. Bushelf, 
Loudon, Royal Asiatic Society (1904), pp. 160-61, 
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BhowB the inadequacy of political Bcttlements and the need to educate th< 

spirit of pan. 

Indian thinkere understand that peace or santi is born of control of greed and 
selfishness. The Chinese make out that there can be no peace without harmony 
(ho) and equality (ping). “Peace,” said Augustine, “is the quietness of order, is the 
disposition, which, accoiding to the likeness or unlikeness of things, assigns to each 
one its place.” It is an organic, balai»ced condition of society. It is chanty, 
intellectual charity, mutual understanding in which all those who believe in 
civilization, humanity, order should co-operate. The success of any political 
settlement will depend on the economic and intellectual, the moral and spiritual 
factors. It would be disastrous to devise the mechanism and neglect the human 
forces that regulate it. 

The world has been burning for five years, and even when it was not on fire, it 
was steadily getting madder, more frightened, and more full of anxiety, unrest and 
hatred. The blindness of prestige, the airogance of a master race, the fear of 
economic loss engaged the minds of the ruling classes in almost all countries. 
A philoBOpliy of life which exalts lust for conquest and dominion, which makes a 
religion of war and a cult of mass murdeis, which puts gangsterism into uniform 
and calls it patriotism, which looks upon muider and atrocities as noble acts of 
duty, has been in the ascendant There are laws against tbohe who set a house on 
fire or murder another man, but if we burn whole cities and kill thousands of men, 
there are no penalties provided against such acts. The false philosophy has to be 
defeated in the woild of thought. 

Nazism is not a sudden accident in the pattern of history. If it were so, we might 
hope to secure a peaceful way of life, when once Nazism was ciusbed. The pre- 
world suffered from a fundamental malaise in which not only the Axis powers but all 
nations bad thtir shares. A world of slave empires, racial discnminatious, industrial 
struggles, and wastages of human life thiough preventible unemployment cannot 
make for peace. Bo long as we perpetuate such a world, we shali not have peace 
though we destroy the Hitlerite re^^ime. 

If we would find the real cause of the eontempoiary tragedy when men live 
in a hell of hatred and destruction, when the means of ha])pines8 piovided by the 
resources of science are within our grasj), we have to look deeper than the political 
catastrophies or the economic disasteis of a mechnniHcd induslrnilism in which 
starvation and overproduction exist side by side. Ncvei bcfoie in the history of 
man has it been possible for us to cicate the world in which we wish to live. Jn 
the iiast the desires of men weie not diHicult to discoier, but the means for their 
satisfaction weie not available in an adiquate mra^iire. Now, thaiiks to the marvels 
of science and technology, the means are available, but the act of B]>ijit is lacking. 
In ancient India and ancient Greece, the seeis imagined gieat ends and built great 
civilizations, but they failed, as the pobsibilities ot good life were denied to large num- 
bers, possibly due to the insufiiciency of resources. Wo have today euoiraous resouices, 
but are unable to imagine great ends and so ruin is staring us lu the face. The 
contrast between man’s greatness and his wretchedness, between his powder and 
weakness, between his opportunity and his plight is due to the fuiliiie of spirit 
to man’s incapacity to frame and strive for great ends, the real values of the 
individual soul, and the ends of the State which are not prestige, power or 
dominion, but the happiness of love, the joy of home life, the worship of God, the 
pursuit of truth and beauty through science and art. The world’s descent into 
barbaiism is due to an anti-democratic philosophv of life. 

Sensible people are sceptical, disillusioned and unhappy as the whole develop- 
ment of recent thought which culminated in woild-wars is anti-d^mocralic. Owing 
to our preoccupation with the scientific method, which has given us marvels 
and revolutionised society, we failed to iinderstaud the value of the individual who 
is the creator of all science. As our study of the object— nature and society — 
increased, our attention to the subject, the inspirer of all values diminished. 
Copernicus seemed to destroy the old, comfortable assumption that the earth was 
the centre of things and by disclosing the vast extent of the material univeisc, 
dwarfed the importance of man. JJarwin thought that the species which suivived 
were obviously those which were j-best fitted to survive. When we take this piinci- 
ple out of its niological context and apply it to human affairs, we believe that 
there should be no interference of the State in economic affairs. Man’s productive 
activities, economists tell us, are governed by their own laws and the less they are 
interfered with, the better will they function. Economic activities, we are told, are 
not to be judged or directed by normal consideratiuDS. The pursuit of enlightened 
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Belf-interest, Bentham declares, would lead to the greatest good of society. Freud 
suggests that the pattern of the adult mind is fixed in the relationships oetwoen a 
child and its parents formed unconsciously in early infancy. The individual is not, 
in any effective sense, responsible for hts conduct. The behaviourist hypothesis 
dismisses the mind altogether. Mind is simply the sum of reflex actions of the 
nervous system, its responses and reactions. The scientific estimates of man, as 
biological, economic, psychological or sociological, have a strong hold on a consider- 
able section of mankina. If we speak of religion and philosophy, plausible explana- 
tions which explain them away are offered. Religion, to Freud, is an immense 
superstructure, growing out of an infantile conflict with the father ; to Marx, it is 
an instrument of social domination; to sociologists, it is animism or wishful think- 
ing. More than the scientists or the philosophers, those who followed them 
seized isolated fragments of truth and exalted them into wide generalisations and 
became leaders of sects or schools of new thought. These exponents of new smartness 
use all the machines of publicity and impose themselves on impressionable minds and 
fill them with doubts about the value of the human personality. The gradual loss 
of the old simplicity and integrity, the progressive elimination of the human 
individual, has affected the roots of our life. 

Yet there is the unappeased need in man to love and adore, to dare and risk, 
to suffer and sacrifice himself for causes. Lay religions of tribe and nation, of blood 
and race are exploiting man’s aspirings for the high and the noble. The world has 
become pagan and barbarous. We have mastered the world and the self but sold 
ourselves to the devil. 

When we therefore turn to the spirit of Indian culture, it is not a mere 
nostalgic longing for the past. It is necessary corrective for the civilisation which 
has taken a wrong turn, for the culture which has disintegrated. It offers a new 
integration of life, bringing religion and science, politics and business into a unity. 
If we are to make a better world, we must become different men with different 
standards and aspirations. The great tradition of philosophy — Indian, Greek, Muslim 
and Christian, recalls us to our unity in the rational nature, our unity in the 
supreme end towards which we all should strive. Each one of us has by virtue of 
his manhood and not birth or social status the right to exist, the right to keep 
one’s body whole, the right to seek those good things through which a rational 
creature may perfect himself, and the right to travel toward eternal life along the 
road of one’s conscience. Human dignity requires that all men should be treated as 
men, not as things. We must enjoy, in the words of Asoka, danda samata or 
equality of all before the law, vyavaharasamata, political or social equality. Each 
one should have an opportunity to achieve, according to his effort and his condition, 
his human fulness, to attain the fruits of wisdom and virtue whethei he is digging 
the earth or governing a State. Social justice demands the free participation by 
each one of us in the good things, material and cultural, which will help him to 
gain that inner liberty, which is obtained by knowledge of the truth and mastery 
over self. 

We have in India a double legacy of generous tradition and a blighting discord, 
a spiritual elation and an obstinate disease. We have preached equality and practised 
social inequality. The rigours of the caste system, the treatment of the Harijans 
are opposed to the spirit of Hinduism. Centuries before Christ, Yajuavalkya, who 
was a native of Videha (in North Bihar), laid down the maxim ; “Let no one do to 
others what he would not have done to himself.’’^ Many of the great leaders of 
Hindu thought and practice have denounced caste arrogance and proclaimed the 
equality of all men and women. As a rule, it is the privileged who have started 
movements of liberation for the down-trodden. The history of human progress is 
largely a record of the repeated efforts of exceptional men who found life based on 
servitude, insufferable and who set out to change it. In India we have had many 
protestant reformers like the Saiva and Vaisnava saints, Basava, Ramanand, Kabir, 
Dadu, Nanak, Caitanya and Namdev, who taught social equality. At the present 
time, it is Gandhiji who lights a lamp of hope in the hearts of millions of the down- 
trodden. More than ever today, the world is crying aloud for revolutionaiy recon- 
struction and sensitive men are in the front of every great upheaval of human 
spirit. 

The Allied nations are fighting to maintain the right of nations to live their own 
life, the right of individual men to freedom of thought, speech and political action 
against brutal tyrannies which would deny and destroy human rights. In other 
words, we are fighting to release the whole earth from private and political appro- 
1 IV. 65. ■ 
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priation to the beneficial use of mankind. We affirm that we stand for persuasion 
against force, for the many against the few, for freedom against slavery, for know- 
ledge against ignorance, for unfettered inquiry against authoritarian dogma, for 
reason against unreason. We fight that we may survive as free peoples. If the 
objectives which the Allied nations proclaim are implemented at the Peace Con- 
ference, if there is a real change of heart, if imperialism is abolished, if race dis- 
crimination is given up, if a world court and organisation ara set up, the world may 
grow into a better place. 

In this war, Biitons, Americans, Russians, South Africans, Poles, Indians and 
Chinese are in action tide by side. They look not at each other, but in the same 
direction. fight for the common objective of a federated commonwealth of free 

nations. They nave been fighting on land, operating on sea or in the air uuder com- 
bined Allied direction in all parts of the globe. In spite of the diversity of peoples 
and governments involved, the common cause has called forth in an unparalleled 
way the brotherhood of nations. If we can co-operate in the art of wars, if peoples 
of different races and nations can work together in a fighting partnership, cannot 
we show the same spirit of eo-Of»eration and brotherhood in achieving tatks not less 
strenuous thau those of the war ? The brotherhood in arms should develop into a 
brotherhood in peace. 

We teacheiB have also our part to play in the development of the world 
community. We must teach boys and girls that civilisation is a co-operative 
endeavour and all nations have contributed to it. In every educational institution, 
we may teach the pupils, not only legitimate pride in one’s own tradition and love 
of motherland hut also the brotherhood of nations which modern conditions of life 
demand, the futility of wars and militarism, which mean the withdrawal of immense 
human resouiccs fiom constructive service to society, the need for universal co- 
operation to the advantage of all, the respect due to the great men of all lands and 
the necessity for the practice of toleration of all creeds. 

It is em])ty rhetoric to proclaim gnat ends without organising the conditions 
which make these ends iiossible. Where the Allied nations have the power, they 
should even now set about implementing their ideals The Indian situation at the 
moment is full of anxiety, but there is no ground for despair. The demand for 
political freedom is universal. There is no country in the world which would not 
rather govern itself an j how than be ruled by another. Political subjection is the 
root cause of our piogressive degeneration in character. Sir Thomas Munro*fl letter 
to the Governor-General, dated November 12, 1818, sums up the situation : “The 
strength of the British Government enables it to put down every rebellion, to repel 
every rebellion, to repel every foreign invasion, and to give to its subjects a degree 

of piotection which those of no Native power enjoy but these advantages are 

dearly bought. They are purchased by the •-acrifice of independence, of national 
character, and of whatever rendeis a people respectable.” 'lo be deprived of the 
fieedom to solve the problems of one’s country is the nn-st depressing form of 
spiritual degradation that can be inflicted on thinking man. No amount of material 
improvement can compensate for the loss of spiiitiial dignity. There may be great 
difficulties in being free. It requires effort and vigilance But freedom is the 
essential condition of the true life for the people, bubjection sterilises a nation’s 
genius for civilisation. Political freedom means a great reltase. a soaring of the 
spirit, which will mean a healthy renewal of creative activity. If Indian people are 
politically restless, if politics have become an ’epidemic', it is not unnatural or 
unintelligible. 

We are not concerned today so much with the maintenance of past glories 
as with the organisation of future progiess. All schemes of pcst-war reconstruction 
assume a national government. In spite of British lule for over 150 years, the 
country is still an uneducated one. ’I'welve per cent of the people as a whole and 
only five per cent of the women are educated even to the degree of being able to 
read and write. The type of education which even the few get produces large 
numbers whose opportunities are disproportionate to their ambitions, and who are 
therefoie transfoimed into misfits or enemies of society. 

Mr. bargent. with great imagination and resolute purpose, has Biig^sted a 
radical reorganisation of our educational sysUm fiom top to bottom. His objective 
is “to outline the minimum provision of public instruction which would place 
India on an approximate level with other civilised countries.. The expenditure 
involved is admittedly heavy. The experience of War suggests a para- 

mount necessity can be established the money required can and will be found. 
It is for India to decide whether the time has arrived when a national system of 

43 
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education is a paramount neceBBity.*’ Only an Indian government, bioad-baaed on 
the will of the people, can implement the Buggeeted scheme of educational 
development. 

Professor A. V. Hill, after hie recent visit to India, gave the House of Com- 
mons a ghastly account of the health of the country, its morality from preventible 
diseases, its semi-starvation, its barely imaginable poverty. Be spoke in a tone of 
great urgency about the physical misery of the country. Expectation of life in 
India is twenty-six years against the British sixty-two. Only half the people born 
in India reach the age of 22 years while in Britain two-thirds reach the age of 60. 
50 per cent more food is wanted in India for d cent health and the undernourished 
are a prey to ill-health, infection and disease. Professor Hill believes in "the 
direction of all the methods of modern science and technology (including medicine, 
agriculture, education) to the fuller use of natural and human resources and the 
betterment of the life of the people." The Russain example demonstrates that 
modern scientific methods can raise very quickly the level of national efiiciency and 
prosperity. Like Russia, India is a land of peasants; only 16 percent of her people 
live in towns of over 5,000 people. The vast majority are peasants and their urgent 
needs are more food, better food and health. The record of the Government in the 
past produces impatience and bewilderment. Only a popular Indian government 
can shake us out of our lethargy, combat illiteracy and superstition and promote 
industrial development. Professor Hill affirms that ‘‘progress in national develop- 
ment could be sensibly quicker under a purely Indian government, able to furnish 
an urgent sense of national purpose and daring to apply the necessary rigour of 
persuasion or com pulsion 

Through a conspiracy of circumstances, India is not only undernourished, she 
is ill-educated and over-strained. The vast majority of Indian poeple have no 
chance of full development, and are suffiering from almost universal depriva- 
tion and misdirection, and yet her potential w^^alth for human culture and 
civilisation is immense. H. O. Wells observes : “In spite of the tangle of 
circumstances that has frustrated the self-realisation of all but an infinitesimal 
fraction of the Indian population, its contribution to the synthesis of human thought 
have been such as to justify the belief that the World Revolution will release a 
vaster amount of understanding and serviceable intelligence from this agglomeration 
of peoples than from any other part of the globe.”’ A free India will be 
able to make elective contributions to the culture and civilisation of 
the world. 

The British Government have declared their readiness to recognise and accept 
immediately after the war a working constitution framed by the Indians themselves. 
But if the ludians, at present, are unable to do so, the responsibility for it is partly 
the Britishers'. The British Government has been in absolute power in this country 
for over 150 years but has so used its power as to create cleavages which today 
seem to be unbridgeable, and the suspicion is widespread that the British wish to 
retain in their own hands the effective reality of power and so are not anxious to 
help the Indian people to overcome the differences. It is an age of historic move- 
ment that we are living. Britain, by her long connection with India, is entrusted 
with the proud and fortunate duty of assisting India, by example, by sober 
friendly counsel, by material aid in the establishment of a just democracy which 
is impatient with feudal rights, which is intolerent of organised privilege, which 
aspires to see poverty abolished and an honourable social equality ensured to every 
person alike. This is possible only in an India which is united and self-governing 
though not self-sufficient or self-contained. * 

With the increased interdependence of the modern world, the independent 
nation-state is becoming more and more unfit for the organisation the world needs. 
A world organisation, working through regional groups, is an urgent necessity. Of 
such groups, the three prominent are United States of America, the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics and the British Commonwealth of Nations. The strength 
of the British Commonwealth depends on the recognition of the unqualified nation- 
hood of its members. When the Dominions feel that they are free to shape their 
own life and destiny, they become equal partners in the common enterprise of 
working for a fellowship of nations. If India is granted full freedom as the other 
dominions have, she will be happy to bo within the British Commonwealth of 
Nations. When Gandhiji was asked to explain what he meant by his ‘Quit India* 
formula, he said that he understood by it that India should he entirely free to choose 
^Spectator, 9th June, lOiii ~ " ~ 

* Phoenix, p. 157 (1942). 
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whether she should belong to the British Commonweath of Nations or not. He added 
that he was certain that she would choose to be a member of the Commonwealth, 
if she were entirely free. The demand for independence is a cry born of despair. 
The Cripps* offer contained the proposal for Dominion Status with the right of 
secession expressly acknowledged as part of the Constitution. So the question of 
Independence versus Dominion Status loses all point. 

A federal democratic state with autonomy for the Provinces and the States, 
should be our aim. Geographically, economically, and culturally, India is one and 
indivisible. In a recent work, edited by Mr. O’Malley as Modern India and the 
West^ he observes: “Whatever other elements of unity may be lacking, India is 
united by a common culture, which for many centuries has been characterised by 
remarkable continuity.”^ To this cultural continuum, all races and communities, 
that have their home in India, have contributed. Indian music and literature, 
sculpture and painting, art and architecture, life and manners and even religion 
and philosophy show the influence of varied traditions. Any attempt to break up 
this unity, to divide the country into independent sovereign states will be a tragic 
mistake, which will hurt the interests of all communities and the country as a 
whole. It will be disloyalty to the ideals aimed at by our statesmen, Hindu and 
Buddhist, Moghul and British. We may redraw the boundaries of provinces, but we 
should have a central authority to administer vital Bubjects of common interest like 
defence and foreign affairs, communications and customs. It will be a tragedy, 
which every partriot should try to avert, if India, which is one in political subjection, 
gets broken when freedom is achieved. 

If the Hindu-Muslim differences today are so acute, they are not entirely of our 
making. At a time when the people were beginning to think and feel along nationalist 
lines, we were invited to look ourselves, not as citizens of a nation, but as partisans 
of a community. ^Separate communal electorates were set up against the expressed 
wishes of the vast majority of the people. The nationalist impulse has been 
seriously hampered by these clever devices and we have now the demand for the 
division of India. Even if we bring about territorial readjustments, we cannot 
avoid the problem of minorities, feo long as there is the fear of the domination of 
one community by another, steps will have to be taken to secure the legitimate 
rights of all. Perhaps an impartial commission will have to be set up at the 
centre charged with the task of protecting the interests of the minori^^es. 

University men have special duty in dissipating the cloud of ill-will and 
misunderstanding and promoting inter-communal harmony. Political leaders on both 
sides, who have a superb confidence in the validity of their own prejudices, pervert 
historical truth to suit their own theories. When Bury said that history is a science, 
he meant that it must be released not only from the temptations of rhetoric but 
also from obscurantist obsessions and political prejudices. The interests of all the 
Indian people who have had a common history are the same in the matter of 
politics and economics. % ‘ 

A self-governing democratic Inaia is not feasible so long as the Princes remain 
outside the Federation. A third of India and a fourth of her people belong to the 
Indian States. Their territories cut across the roads, the railways and the rivers of 
British India. Many of the progressive rulers are ready to join an Anglo-India 
Federation in which the States and the Provinces will be fiee to develop along 
their own lines in friendly accord with each other. 

The States have no external sovereignty. The British Govern rr rut represents 
them in external affairs and protects their subjects, when residing or travelling abroad. 
Inter-state relations are all conducted by the British Government. The States 
have different degrees of internal sovereignty. Political upheavals all over the world 
indicate that the only safety of the Princes lies in the support of the people and 
not in the treaties that bind them to the Crown. Again, even the Paramount Power 
has transferred responsibility for government to the people, where it has direct 
sway and so the rulers, protected by it, have to follow the example. Besides the 
States today are fighting with the Allies on behalf of democracy and against tyranny 
and they cannot legitimately stifle the movement for democracy and freedom in their 
own territories. Many of the States have introduced popular institutions and are 
showing great capacity for adaptations which is the only condition for survival. 
The power of paramountcy will have to be transferred to the Central government 
where power will be shared by the Provinces and the States, This government 
will deal with all matters of defence, foreign policy, finance and power to intervene, 
should government show signs of collapse in either th e Provinces or t he^ States. 

^Modern India and the West (1941), p. 1* ' 
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At the time of the Cripps’ offer, H.H. the Maharaja of Kashmir welcomed it and 
pledged his full support to it. 1 have no doubt the patriotic princes would be quite 
willing to deal with the Indian people and co-operate with them in the building 
up of a free and prosperous India. 

Let UB realise that a revolution is in progress in our country, which vested 
interests may delay but cannot prevent. It is for us to co-oporate with a future 
from whose consequences we cannot escape, while yet the chance of co-operation is 
not altogether closed down. The evolving dynamic of history makes for a democracy, 
political, economical and social and the Universities must educate the youth, not 
for the world that is dying but for the one that is struggling to be born. It is too 
much to hope that this University, which is celebrating its Silver Jubilee today, 
which has inherited values, values which are older than modern civlisalion, will 
work in the next twenty-five years for the emergence of a commanding aim, an 
overarching purpose, a magnificent resolve, which would capture the imagination of 
our people, drown our quarrels, ovcride our disputes and make us ashamed of our 
own littleness and help us to build a free and prosperous India ? 


The Utkal University Convocation 

Dr. Sachchidavanda Stnha, addressing the first convocation of the newly 
created Utkal University at Cuttack on the 2nd. November 1944 said 

I shall not be wrong in thinking that you all want “swaraj”— the term which was 
used by Bis Imperial Jilajesty King-Emperor George V, in the course of his Royal 
Message (sent through his revered uncle, the late Duke of Connaught) on the occasion 
of the inauguration of the Indian Legislative Assembly, in 1921. Now it is all to the 
good that a country should have economic freedom and political independence, if her 
people but possess the capacity and character to retain once they have acquired 
them and to hold their own against all aggressors. But what if the people do not 
possess such capacity and character, for want of which they are more likely to lose 
these most precious gifts— howsoever received or obtained— as soon as they are 
acquired. How did India come to lose her independence? What was it that led to 
the establishment of British rule, throughout the length and breadth of this large 
country, or rather sub-continent — as large as Europe minus Russia — and what was 
it that had enabled the British to retain their undisturbed poBseRsion over their 
Indian territories for a longer period than the rulers of any important dynasty in 
India ? And how Is it that, in spite of our strenuous efforts, the goal of Indian 
bwaraj seems almost as distant to-day as it was a quarter of a century back ? 

I wonder if any of you, with all your desire to obtain independence, have 
cared to answer these questions to yourselves, after a careful study of the subjects 
involved in their consideration— the history of your country, its sociological condition, 
the capacity and character of your people, and also those of the British, whom 
you are so anxious to replace in the government of the country. To those who 
would care to grasp these questions, I would commend the serious study of the 
second part (dealing with India) of the late Professor Seeley ^s illuminating work, 
•‘The Expansion of England,’’ which (though published over sixty years back) is 
still by far the most instructive exposition of the subject. If you will but study it 
with an open mind, you will realise the truth enunciated by Mahatma Gandhi 
when (replying, some years back, to the address presented to him by the Madras 
Corporation) be stated his conviction that ^swaraj would be the inevitable result of 
the enlightened awakening of the masses of India, which was a hardy tree of patient 
growth, and required the patient toil of men and women,” 

I fully share the conviction that the diffusion of sound political knowledge 
among the Indian masses is the only practical method for generating their ^enligh- 
tened awakening.” Remember that though an "emotional awakening” of the masses 
may be possible to bring about by inducing them to do certain things under the 
stress of an exciting impulse, their “enlightened awakening,” which Mahatma 
Gandhi desired to usher, can only be brought about, slowly but steadily, by the 
diffusion of that sound political education which will require *^the patient toil of 
men and women”--the effect and influence, of which have not yet been brought 
into full play in our public life, and on our political activities, by reason of 
”lpwotional awakening” having cast its shadow on them. 
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Ideal System of Government 

AllmoBt all educated Indiane regard Democracy as an ideal system of Govern- 
ment. But Democracy is at present assailed in many quarters in the West itself, 
by serious doubts about its success as the best form of Government, and is said to 
be on its trial. It is no longer felt as certain, as before, that the basic assumptions 
of the theory of Democracy are absolutely tenable and sound, and it is now held by 
many highly qualified political thinkers that these assumptioiis, when subjected to 
searching criticism do not ring true— though there is a possibility of a swing again, 
in the opposite direction. “Government by the people as a whole”— was regarded by 
Abraham Lincoln as the hall-mark of Democracy, its one differentiating criterion 
from Oligarchy, the government by only a part of the people. But the greatest 
historian of antiquity, Thucydides— in his world-famous history of the Peloponnesian 
war — had put into the mouth of the most eminent political leaders and the greatest 
statesman of ancient Greece, Pericles, the definition of Democrcy in the following 
terms:— “Our constitution is named Democracy, becauhe it is in the hands not of 
the few, but of the many.” But the definition of Pericles— howsoever suited or 
applicable it might have been to the ciiy-States of ancient Greece— is wholly 
impracticable if applied to larger areas, except by the method of the election of 
representatives, which system is regarded by many historians of constitutional 
development as the most important contribution made by our British fellow-subjects 
to the progress of mankind in good government. 

An eminent American authority on constitutional subjects, Mr. A. L. Lowell, 
sums up, however, his views on the soundness of the theory of Democracy, in the 
following terms: — “The conception of government by the whole people, in any laige 
nation is, of course, a chimera; for wherever the sufTiage is wide, parties are certain 
to exist, and the control must really be in the bands of the party that comprises a 
majority of the people.” And so ultimately the theory of Democracy breaks down 
iu actual practice into a government by only a majority of the peopie— thus postu- 
lating two parties in the State, and in its Parliament. And far from being “the 
government of the people as a whole,” it is in practice only an Oligarchy in disguise. 
In the result, Democracy becomes the government (of a Btate, or a nation) tech- 
nically by the people as a whole, but practically by a majority only. The latest 
and sternest critic of parliamentary democracy is Mr. Bernard Bhaw, whose “Every- 
body's Political WhaVi What” (issued in September last) is a remarkable work for 
out-spoken ness on the subject of parliamentary and responsible government, which 
many of us in this country set high store by. Writing at the advanced a^^e of 
eighty-eight, with more than six decades of experience of public affairs, Mr. Bhaw— 
one of the keenest intellects in Europe — opines that “the British party system should 
be scrapped ruthlessly.” 

But this system — with all its limitations — has the obvious advantage ( as 
emphasised by Lowell) of maintaining a political equilibrium or balance, in the State, 
between anarchy and absolutism, since for its efficient working it requires at least two 
major political parties of which one favour a greater and larger measure of individual 
freedom — a drifting towards anarchy, without desiring or working for anarchy while 
the other favours more and more centralisation — thus drifting towards absolutism,; with- 
out desiring or trying for absolutism. Too much drift either way, when it is likely to dis- 
turb the balance, arouses a more or less general protest, and the voters then place the 
other party in power — which restores the political balance, the most important con- 
comitant of Democracy. Thus it is a political system, which, in its present form, has 
not been long enough established, in the world, to be said of it that it will necessarily 
suit the sociological conditions of all races and peoples, since it is a complex and 
and complicated machinery of government, rcq'unng special conditions for its 
success, which have not yet been found to exist even in all the countries of Conti- 
nental Europe, or of the two Americas. 

A Selfish Demand 

Nevertheless there is practical unanimity among educated Hindus— and their 
view is now very largely shared by the other communities also— that the early, if 
not immediate, establishment of not only democratic, but full responsible, govern- 
ment (the system in which the Executive is responsible to the Legislature) is 
absolutely essential to Indians well-being; and Britain’s refusal to yield on this point 
till now has but served to evoke much bitterneps against that country, and to produce 
tremendous acerbity of feelings against the British— which finds daily, nay, hourly, 
expression in the press, and on the platform, in Indio. The argument that Indians 
shpuld train themselves for political independence by rehearsing, in the course of an 
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unduly long series of years, if not decades, the whole drama of British history from 
William the Conqueror to King George Vl, is regarded by educated Indians to be 
as senseless a demand as it is believed by them to be iseltiBh, since they contend 
that the same process by which Nature compresses ages of biological evolution in a 
few weeks of eai ly embryonic life in the mother’s womb, applies equally to political 
evolution. These are but a few of the many arguments that— along with the political 
and the economic ones, with which you are familiar — are regarded as cogent and 
conclusive in favour of India's claims to immediate economic freedom and political 
independence. 

The case for India’s attaining swaraj is, in my opinion, so absolutely incontro- 
vertible on much higher grounds than those usually urged in its favour, that it 
requires no resort to doubtful political methods or sharp tactics. Confining myself to 
the moral side of the problem, I would say that the desire for independence springs 
in the human breast from the psychological phenomenon that an environment which 
constantly suggests a subject people’s dependence, incapacity and inferiority as com- 
pared or contrasted with the position of vantage of its foreign rulers, has the in- 
evitable effect of debilitating, degrading, depressing and suppressing the ruled in their 
own estimation not to say in that of others — thus reducting them from the high 
level of humanity to that of lower creation. The daily and hourly, conscious and 
subconscious suggestion of the inherent inferiority of the ruled, as compared with 
the rulers, is thus the ineradicable defect of an alien domination. This is an in- 
superable defect which even the best foreign rule— such as that established in India 
by the British— can not, in the very nature of things, ever be free from, and the sooner 
it is realised and tackled, the better would it be for all concerned — whether the rulers, 
or the ruled. 1 can tell you from my experience that there are, in almost every 
British Indian province, public men and others, who had been members of the 
Central, or a Provincial Government and who have lived to see not only Secietaries, 
but even Under-Secretaries, to Government, in their time, elevated as members of 
the Government of India, and even to the ranks of Governors in various provinces 
— while they themselves (inspite of their knowledge and experience, gained from 
inside, of the working of the administration) had been but ploughing the sands or, 
at best the lonely furrow, since their retirement from office. You will easily recall 
what but a few years ago threatened your own province but which was only avoided, 
at the last moment by reason of a very strong protest by the then Ministry backed 
up by public opinion, throughout the country. Nor is it all. Except once (in 1921) 
and that for less than a year, no Indian has been appointed a permanent Governor 
of an Indian province and the recent photographs taken of the Governors’ Con- 
ferences at Delhi—the Viceroy sitting in ihe midst of eleven Governors not even 
one of whom was an Indian— which had appeared in the press, had evoked feelings 
which 1 have no desire to describe. Those amongst us who repeat the slogan that 
it is not high offices that matter but it is the constitution alone with does, have yet 
to leal 11 that it is men who mould systems and transform even defective ones to sub- 
serve the end in view* All these facts clearly point their own moral if they do not 
adorn a tale. A system of administration so galling and humiliating to the self- 
respect of the people of this country as the one that obtains at present carries con- 
demnation on the very face of it and the point needs no elaboration at my 
hands. 

But apart from the psychological aspect of the subject to which I have invited 
your attention, there is another no less important, to which (in his Bomanes 
Lecture for 1902) on 'The Relations of the Advanced and the Backward Races of 
Mankind’ the late Lord Bryce— well-known as the author of two monumental works, 
The 'American Commonwealth and modern democracies’— drew pointed attention as 
bearing on the ethnological and the sociological sides of the efifect of foreign rule on 
a people less advanced than their rulers or of a different race, or colour, from them. 
After having laid down the proposition that ^'the aversion to colour reaches its 
maximum among the Teutons”, Lord Bryce discussed at length the troubles that, 
in the nature of things, are bound to arise frequently between the rulers and the 
ruled, where they belong to races not only marked off by colour, but also in sociolo- 
gical conditions. 1 shall quote a passage from the very striking observations of 
Lord Bryce ’^The social relations of two races which cannot be fused raise problems 
even more difficult, because incapable of being regulated by law. Law may attempt 
to secure equal admission to public conveyances or public entertainments. But 
there are injuries which cannot be prevented. Impunity corrupts the ordinary man ; 
and even the better sort suffer from the consciousness of their own superiority not 
merely in rank, but also in strength and volition. One must have lived among a 
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weaker race in order to realize the kind of irritation which its defects produce in 
those who deal with it, and how temper and self-control are strained in resisting 
temptations to harsh or abitrary action. It needs something more than the virtue 
of a philosopher — it needs the tenderness of a saint to preserve the same courtesy 
and respect towards the members of a backward race as are naturally extended to 
equals.** 

These are facts which cannot be challenged or disputed by any impartial 
observer. It is much to the credit of the British in India that such acts and inci- 
dents, as were mentioned by Lord Bryce had been steadily on the decrease, on their 
part, consistently with the rise of a sense of higher self-respect, as the result of the 
diffusion of education, among Indians. But the broad sociological facts and ethnolo- 
gical conditions, enunciated by Lord Bryce, stand good for all time ; and have got 
to be taken into account in considering the problem, which admits of but one 
solution— the economic freedom and political independence of the dependent country 
and its people. I’hat seems the only solution of the problem, which concerns the 
destinies of about four hundred millions of human beings— nearly from one-fifth to 
one fourth of the population of the world. Thus by incredibly slow, painful, and 
reluctant steps, many of us, who started public life long years back, with far 
different views on the political problems of India, have been driven to this irrefut- 
able conclusion that the only remedy, for the very unsatisfactory and deplorable 
situation in this country, is the establishment of swaraj, as soon as possible. 

COMMUNALIBM 

Speaking about the communalism Dr. Sinha said, “The source of the poison 
of communalism, that has been for now nearly forty years corroding < ur national 
life is to be traced elsewhere though we ourselves are not entirely free from blame 
for the growth of communal movements and tendencies. Those who will think over 
the matter dispassionately and impartially, will have to admit that the responsibility 
of the British Government for the present situation— howsoever well-intentioned 
their policy'^-has been no less great in this matter. That being the position, it will 
always be very difficult for nationalist leaders to drive out the evil of communalism 
from the land so long as it is freely and almost aggressively, recognised, not only in 
the administration of the country but even in its constitution.’* 


The Allahabad University Convocation 

The following is the text of the Convocation Address delivered by Col. Sir Kailas 
Haksar, KL, C, 2, E*, LLD, on hovemher 4^ 2944 : — 

Half a century, all but two years ago, when this my Alma Mater was herself 
a stripling aged nine years, I came to these hallowed precincts to receive the sheet 
of parchment, which entitled me to flaunt a Hood and Gown and put after luy 
name, in their inverted order, the first two letters of the English alphabet. 

During these years since 1896, a period relatively short from the standpoint of 
intellectual and moral advancement, what immense strides this academic centre has 
taken, how its activities have broadened, how obviously higher the standard cf know- 
ledge, in its multifarious aspects, has risen I 

No one will question that this accelerated progress, in particular the conversion 
of the University from the mere affiliating and examining to the unitary type has, 
in the main, been due to the ambitious enthusiasm xnd unremitting toil of a worthy 
father and a worthy son, both inspired by love of learning for its own sake. 

I, therefore, marvel at you Mr. Vice-Chancellor, that despite your discernment 
and the wide field of selection that lay befoie you, you should have chosen to 
unearth a fossil to deliver this Convocation Address unless it was your purpose to 
exhibit to the young graduates assembled here to-day the contrast between the past 
and the present in order to suggest to them that the law of evolutions is operating 
in the sphere of knowledge, as elsewhere, that the recent rapid progress is only the 
earnest of more rapid progress to come and that therefore they owe it, to themselves 
no less than to their country to exploit to the full their wonderful opportunities. 

In any case, while your incomprehensible choice has heightened my feeling of 
embarrassment it has equally deepened my sense of the honour you have done me 
by calling me to my present task. I will content myself with saying simply but 
in all sincerity— “Thank you very much.” 
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To those young persone who to-day join the time-honoured guild of graduates 
I would Bay : Life ie not just a wonderful adventure as you should make it ; it is 
also a wonderful privilege. Hence it imposes great duties. As the poet-philosopher, 
Lucretius, neatly puts it "Life is given to none in fee-simple, to all in usufruct.*' 
It is more still. Life is a racial heritage. 

You stand between the Past and the Future : the world is yours to enjoy, to 
organise, and to reconstruct. Your lot is cast in these sad times of turmoil and 
tribulation, but so has been the lot of countless others in the past. Remember — 

"The troubles of our proud and angry dust 

Are from eternity, and shall not fail. 

Bear them we can, and if we can we must. 

Shoulder the sky, my lad, and drink your ale.'* 

To-day Mankind anxiously asks if there be no way out from gloom and horror 
ino life and light. Centuries hence in different circumstances but with human nature 
little, if at all, changed. Mankind may be asking the same question. But such a 
reflection should not make you hesitate to blaze now the trail for great movements 
that you hope will build a happier world. You are put into the world to live and 
if you can to be happy. You can neither live nor be happy without displaying 
energy, without fighting, but your energy and your fights aie vain, indeed harmful to 
yourselves and others, if you forget that you have a duty not to Posterity, that is 
too much to demand, but a duty to Humanity in your own short day. 

Man’s personality needs growth and development in its four different aspects— 
Intellectual, Physical, Aesthetic, and Ethical. These are the four facets of a complete 
life and the attainment of this consummation is dependent on self-culture for which 
you can derive guidance from the store of accumulated Knowledge which will be 
available in increasing measure as time goes on and wisdom reveals her face from 
behind the infinite folds which, in spite of the advance of civilization, still hide her. 
It is up to you to make of man — the jest and riddle of the world — its out-standing 
glory. 

Resolve then to : — 

"Follow Knowledge, like a sinking Star, 

Beyond the Utmost bound of human thought 

and as Tennyson recommended, to combine Knowledge with Reverence so that 
Mind and Soul may be in accord. 

Yet here incidentally a word of warning. You may wallow in books and 
acquire a name for great learning but Wisdom as distinct from Knowledge comes 
from thinking about what you have read not from mere reading. 

John Richard Green, the historian wrote 

"1 know what men will say of me, ‘He died learning'.” Whatever men said 
immediately after his death in 1883. it is doubtful, if comment to-day beyond 
admitting his picturesque style says much except that it is a pity that he misunder- 
stood BO mu(5h, of what he tried to leain. None the less the hope of this honest 
man was no ignoble one. Let men say of each of you "He died learning”, and it 
may be, that you will get the chance of continuing to learn even after your farewell 
to this short life. 

It is your duty to train and develop your Mind and acquire Knowledge, as 
much Knowlodge as you can possibly obtain. Knowledge is like a deep well, fed 
by perennial springs and your Miud is the little bucket that you drop into it Keep 
your bucket shining and you will get as larg draughts of crystal Knowledge as you 
can assimilate. The brain, which is the physical organ of the Mind, is one of the 
two precious products of the aeous of Evolution ; the other is the imponderable 
“Social Instinct." 

At all events remember that . — 

"New occasions teach new duties : Time makes ancient good uncouth. 

They must upward still and onwards, who would keep abreast of Truth, 

Lo before us gleam her camp-fires 1 We ourselves must pilgrims be. 

Nor attempt tne Future's portal with the Past’s blood-rusted Key,” 

At the outset, I referred to the present period as '*the sad times of tuimoil and 
tribulation” and the lines 1 have just quoted that "new occasions teach new duties.” 

I must elaborate both these points. For a proper appreciation of the dictum 
that "the old order changeth, yielding place to new” let us cast a rapid glance at our 
world’s history as pieced together by the Sciences of Geology, Biology and an ever- 
growing host of other ‘Ologies’ and as preserved in ancient records — surviving 
monuments of a bygone Age, since disinterred, and the written page. 
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Science has demonstrated that life only appeared on Earth in the Lower Palteozoic 
Age in the B^pe of sinall Bhellfish and seaweeds, etc., when over half the period of 
one billion, 600 million years had already run. So it has to be realised that Man’s 
appearance on the Earth had been preceded by the A^e of Fishes, the Age of Coal- 
swamps, the Age of Reptiles, the Age of first Birds and first Mammals, etc., etc. 

^ k r / narrative shock any of your preconceived notions of your cheriih- 

ea beliefs. You must keep an open mind and you must have the courage to face the 
truth. And for the comfort of your souls you may realise that this process of evolu- 
tion may very well have been divinely ordained. JNo one can contest the belief 
begotten of Faith in a Creator whose Design is beyond the reach of logic based on 
demonstrable evidence and proof. 

But to keep to my poiiit, namely, that Change which means unfoldment by a 
continuous process of evolution, is a Law of Life. Just take a peep into the Kaleido- 
scope where you will see figures some eight or nine thousand years old. and you will 
recognise them all. ^ You begin with Bumeria and early Egypt, you see the primitive 
Aryans, you get a view of the Empire of Darius, you witness the Greeks and Persians, 
Uie megalomania of Xerxes, and the glory and sjdendour of the Age of Pericles. 
Y(m pass in review the Empire of Alexander the Great, you observe with reverence 
and awe, Biddharth Gautam and you get a bird’g-eye-view of King Ashoka’s Empire, 
dotted over with his bronze and engraven edicts You now reverse your “joy-tube’* 
a little, you see the profiles of Confucius and Lao Tse, you see Rome and Carthage. 
You see the Huns and you alight upon the Byzantine and Bassanid Empires, you see 
the great days of the Arabs, the panorama from Cordova to Baghdad, Bamurkund 
and Bokhara ; further back you see the Mongols and obtain a view of Chengez 
Khan, Ogdai Khan, Halaku and Tamer-Lane, and so on. Empire that “fall successive 
and successive rise”, changes occurring in every quarter of the Globe. Meanwhile, 
Art, Literature, the Bcience of Politics, Religion every phase of human life and 
activity is undergoing change, change and tranKformation,— God fulfilling himself in 
many ways. What wonder tlien that human society, human institutions, al! that the 
will of man has planned and wrought, have their day and cease to be. You have 
then to regard the glittering Present against the background of the hoary Past and 
realise^ that *Hhe Knowledge of to-day is the ignorance of to-morrow.’* 

To-day there rages a global war which has plunged Humanity into the direst 
misery. And one wonders whether the words of Aristotle and Byron were 
prophetic ? 

The former described how “States passed through tyranny, oligarchy dtmo- 
cracy, and back to tyranny” again and the latter versified, sententiously, the vagaries 
of the human lot. 

“There is the moral of all human tales ; 

’Tis but the dull rehearsal of the Past. 

First feedom and then glory — when that fails ; 

Wealth, vice, corruption— barbarism at hist.” 

But if you are a man of Faith, a convinced believer in the Law of Evolution you 
cannot be a faint-hearted pessimist. 

Some do what is Good, others choose what is Better, but you should love only 
the Best and hold fast to it, whatever befalls. 

Tolstoy said, “ I’he highest wisdom is not founded on reason alone nor on those 
wordly sciences of Physies, Chemistry, History, and the like into which intellectual 
Knowledge is divided. The highest wisdom has but one science— the science of the 
whole. The science explaining the whole creation and man’s place if it.” 

Tolstoy’s philosophy of history was developed by applying to events on a large 
scale one great fundamental law that can be observed operating in the lives of 
individuals. 

Not until a man has liberated himself from the immemorial emotional delusion 
that he and his Earth are the centre of things and his mind something other than a 
purposeful function of matter determined by necessity ; not until then will he begin 
to approach hie goal as a human being. jIio evolution towards a truly human staiua 
will inevitably issue in Tolerance, the Rule of Reason and the annihilation of all 
dark aggressive instincts, 

Contemporary form of thought, critical and objective, deems itself far exalted 
above former religious forms. Yet it, too, forgets its limitations in that it is also 
a form of thought. And I have the intuition at this moment that the past forms of 
thought will some day be the future forms and may look down with a smile upon 
our entire critical period. I know the argument that all Gods are but the mirrored 
images of our own corporal nature, and if fip elephant were to believe in a God, it 
44 
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would have to be an elephant. But this is no disproof of the being of Divinity but 
only a proof of the narrowness of the mortal mind limited to its own law of 
imagining. [ do not belong to those who believe in a heaven in Heaven. But 
neither am I to be reckoned among those materialists who believe in a Heaven on 
Earth provided merely by better laws and machines. Both beliefs are too lazy, too 
easy, and so must be suspect. 

It is a commonplace for each generation to say to the next that it did not have 
its successor's educational facilities ; but whatever the truth may be, in my own 
particular case, 1 think I was unlucky during my University years, lam no historian 
and no scientist, but my later life might have been richer, had the History and 
Science teachings, of the 'eighties and’ nineties been innately less repellent than they 
seemed to me. History in those decades was striving to get away for sentimentalism 
and the service of causes and to become “Scientific.” Ranke and Mommsen bad 
done wonderful and necessary research work in Germany for Kutoimmu and Ancient 
Roman History, work such as a century later we are only starting to think about 
for India, but History, as those professorial giants envisioned it, could not deal with 
moral judgments and yet remain “Scientific.” How false was such a view the per- 
verted teachings of von Treitschke and his pinchbeck imitators have amply shown. 
Still claiming to be “scientific” historians, they invented a new morality to suit 
German national heroes whom a clnimed ‘ greatness*’ was to set above normal moral 
standards. It only needed Nazism to go the whole way and oiit-nietzching Nietzsche 
to land a country in a sorry mess 

History { it was chiefly English History) as taught in Indian Colleges in my 
academic days was certainly not what Bolingbroke claims to have read somewhere 
namely that it is “Philosophy teaching by examples.” English historians had not yet 
claimed to be “scientific.” They were quarreling violently among themselves. A few 
days ago I read some amusing rhymes in a letter from Stubbs to Green— this was 
before Stubbs' researches had upset some of Green’s most romantic statements, and 
the two were still in speakingterms. To quote the lines may relieve the tedium of 
this Address : — i-Wwab ^ . , . :v 

‘‘Froude informs the Scottish youth, 

That parsons do not care for truth. 

The Reverend Canon Kingsley cries 
History is a pack of lies. 

What cause for judgments so malign ? 

A brief reflection solves the mystery 
Froude believes KingsW a divine. 

And Kingsley goes to Froude for history.” 

The word was unknown then, but as a student I subconsciously held the view 
with which Henry Ford was later to secure headlines in the papers -.—“History 
is bunk.” 

Needless to say I have jettisoned so puerile a view years ago. I had forsworn 
the idea years before I read Lord Acton’s impassioned claim for morality in History. 
You will find it in his Inaugural Address as Regius Professor of Modern History 
at Cambridge. But an inhibition remains ; I am inclined to suspect the ablest 
historian of misleading his readers unless he emphasises ethical values even at the 
expense of art. In no branch of study, in no phase of life, can morals be 
ambulatory. 

In my student days it was fashionable to be a materialist and to some extent 
I was in the fashion, but the Bcience of my days whs an unsatisfying diet. It 
certainly did not study the whole man and his needs, make it clear to him where 
his highest welfare resides and point the way to its attainment. It deliberately 
ignored all man’s higher faculties, his highest needs, and had started on its course of 
hypnotising the so-called cultured world into the belief that a study of the laws 
which govern the lower aspects of man constitutes the sum of knowledge. 

Science to-day is growing wiser. We see now that Science must be directed 
aright and such a direction can only come from an attempted understanding of life 
as a whole, as correct an attempt as each scientific guru and each would be scientific 
chela can reason out for himself. 

Only a correct underst uding of life can give a right direction to Science ; and 
the so-called sciences that profess to study man in his needs and objectively (that is 
to say, without any reference to the fact that besides being an animal he is also a 
reasonable being) are as specious and ineffective as would b^p a science that professes 
to know everything about au egg while remaining in ignorance of the one important 
fact that out of it can come a living creature. 
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The Bame bliodnesB, which also pervades Philosophy, Education and the whole 
of modern culture, makes the very faculty of reason, which is the greatest gift with 
which man has been endowed, at its first appearance seem to be an unmitigated mis- 
fortune, since in its exeicise he sees in his reflections only a denial of life, without 
realising in what direction a reasonable life can be sought. But in reality these 
sufferings are but the birth-pangs of a new awakening consciousness that perceives 
for the first time that all that he had formerly believed could give him happiness 
can give him nothing without showing him at once in what true life consists, and 
how he can live in accotdance with its laws. 

The desire for happiness is the desire for universal welfare, the desire for uni- 
versal goodness ; and once reason has ascertained that these are unattainable in the 
satisfaction of personal ambitions, then it inevitably seeks a diflerent form of life in 
which such desires can be realised. And such a life not only exists but lies waiting 
to be entered as soon as the level of animal -personal consciousness has been trans- 
cended, and man, rather than save himself, is willing to lose himself in higher 
service. 

To a man governed by reason, the renunciation of the welfare of the personal 
life is as natural as that a bird should fly instead of running with its feet. Because 
a bird runs with its feet, that is no )roof that it cannot fly; and because the 
majority of men believe that the whole of life consists in the satisfaction of material 
desires it does not mean that this is natural for a man, and that his true life does 
not consist in transcending these dePires, and so attaining the level of spiritual, or, 
if you prefer it, reasonable, consciousness. 

But what I have been saying is in no sense a plea for the rejection of science. 
On the contrary the “new duty ’ owed by every one of you, to your country and 
indeed to humanity at large, in consequence of the world's altered situation is 
thoroughly to familiarise yourself with the body of Nature’s laws discovered by all the 
sciences that have so far been developed and built up. Indeed, it is your duty that 
you, the young brains of India, should, sooner rather than later, add to the world's 
stock of scientific knowledge. 

The study of Science is indispensable, too, for us Indians en masse from another 
standpoint. We have been, over cent iries, gradually caught in the tightening meshes 
of a wide net of superstitions to which the sanction of Religion has been quite 
wrongly imparted. This in India, as elsewhere in the woild, has resulted from the 
exploitation of human credulity and of the apprehensive state of mind begotten of 
fear or actual distress. Superstition has arrested our progress and brought our true 
Religion, which has a philosophic outlook and is based upon eternal verities, into 
disrepute in the eyes of the undiscriminating. Unhesitatingly, I assert that “popular 
religion” in India finds no warrant in the teachings of the Vedas, the Quran, and 
the Zend Avastha, or in the teuchings of Gaiitam Buddha, Mahavir, and Guru Nanak* 
On the contrary, all those sources of spiritual enlightenment inculcate feai less action 
in the service of the one God through the service of humanity and indeed of all 
God’s creature. 

You must, therefore, study Science in the same spirit in which an intending 
wrestler builds up his bone and muscles in order to ovei throw his foe remembering 
that the most formidable enemy of man in “Avidya” — Ignorance. 

Make your intensive study of science a preparation for the discovery of the 
secret of man’s true Destiny — the discovery of what lies beyond the scope of experi- 
ment and the grasp of Reason. 

You will admit that the most eminent Scientists of the world. Physicists and 
Biologists, indeed explorers in every scientific field have had an intuitive feeling, nay 
more a glimmering— as through a glass daikly— of something which lies beyond the 
reach of their line of exploration. 

Let me now turn to typically mundane matters which form the substance of 
the so-called “burning question or the day” — Nations, the State, Constitution War, 
Social Services, Economic Reconstruction, and the rest. 

The first basic fact that the world has to accept is that Humanity is one and 
indivisible. The unity of mankind should be one of the most sacred principles of the 
civilised mind’s creed. 

The Anthropologists divide mankind into several “raceB” accoiding to their 
complexion, stature, cephalic index, character of face, shape of nose, texture of the 
hair, etc., etc. But who can gainsay that all men and women belong to the species 
Homo Sapiens ? 

What are the feelings uppermost in the civilized mind to-day ? Horror of 
War and a longing for lasting Peace, War has been admitted to be an immeasur* 
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able folly* an inexpiable crime, an unpardonable Bin, a homicidal madness, an out- 
break of savage fury, and a recurrent catastrophe that maims and mars human 
civilization, But it has still to be realised that it can only be abolished by abolish- 
ing the sovereign Nation-State and establishing in its place the sovereign World- 
State. No other palliative will cm e this agelong deep-seated malady. Pacts, Treaties 
and Conventions among the Nation-States have been found to be illusory and in- 
effective. 

A great student of History and a great authority in his special line— M. Valbert 
has recorded that 

“From the year 1500 B. 0. to i860 A. D, more than 8.000 Treaties of Peace, 
meant to remain in force forever, were concluded. The average time they remained 
in force is two years.” 

Take the last thirty years and you have the Treaty of Versailles, the Anglo- 
German Naval Treaty, the German-Polish and the German -Czechoslovakian Treaties, 
and the Busso-German Pact. 

Take the first of this group— the Treaty of Versailles which concluded the first 
Great War. That war, it was averred was fought to end War. While it lasted it 
was being proclaimed that at the end of It all the people of the world would be given 
the right of self-determination. It has been very aptly remarked by an acute analyst 
that “that conflict, terrible, and enormous as it was, ended nothing, began nothing 
and settled nothing. It killed millions of people ; it impoverished the world.” 

The peace of Versailles was a purely political peace and the J.eague, which that 
Treaty instituted, a political organisation. It was an attempt to patch up human 
affairs while accepting existing Governments and existing conceptions of the (State as 
inevitable conditions. This was the necessary consequence of the survival of the idea 
of the Nation-State. The Nation-State fosters the mentality of a selfish Nationality 
which will always seek money and power by crushing and robbing other Nations. 

To end war those who lead nations must become cosmopolitan in politics and, 
if they sincerely desire that the world at large should enjoy peace and make progress, 
they must awaken to the fact of a mysterious law which ordains that no progress 
can be made without sacrifice. The creed of the world should be Meliorism for 
Meliorism is the gospel of Progress-plus-Personality. Meliorists we must be. We 
have had so much of the optimist who proclaims that we live in the best of all 
possible world and of the pessimist who fears that this is true. 

War is the most prolific parent of a vast variety of evils. For one thing it 
increases economic inequality within a State. 

Green wrote of the war between England and France (1793-1815) “The war 
enriched the Land-owners, the Farmer, the Merchants, the Manufacturer, but it im- 
poverished the poor. It is indeed from those fatal years, which lie between the 
Peace of Luneville and Waterloo, that we must date that war of ClasBes which still 
forms the main difficulty of English Politics.” 

Hence, possibly, the palliative, in the present day, of the Beveridge Plan as the 
principal measure of Post-War Beconstruction— a step beyond the dole lo the un- 
employed, yet in the basic view, a mere placebo, leaving the fundamental question 
untouched. What is more, is it impossible tliat ihe ostensible iusisience on the 
banishment of poverty may have for its real purpose the increase of the poor man’s 
purchasing power in order that be should consume the goods which the Industrial 
organisations infinitely! extended by the War’s need for the production of munitions, 
must produce after the war is over, in order to ensure the continuity of huge profits 
to the multi-millionaire capitalists ? 

“A time like this demands 

Stong minds, great hearts, true faith and ready hands ; 

Men whom the lust of office docs not kill ; 

Men whom the spoils of office cannot buy ; 

Men who possess opinion and a will * 

Men who have honour, men who will not lie, 

Tall men, Sun -crowned, who live drop above the fog, 

In private duty and in private thinking,” 

If this was true of the Age of Pericles how much more true it is to-day ? 
Therefore, the present day youth of the world must boldly issue its Declaration of 
Independence and join the 'Open Conspiracy’ outlined by H. G. Wells. 

I fear 1 have given you too many quotations and perhaps those already a shade 
hackneyed but at this stage let me give you a motto - 

Six words there are that plead with me each day, 

1 ought, I must, 1 can, I will, 1 daie, I may* 
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I am also reminded of Aristotle’s great saying ; — 

“Plato and Truth are both dear to us ; but it is a sacred duty to prefer Truth.” 
And it takes courage to declare for Truth however mentally honest you be. Nor 
can 1 forget Voltaire’s Epigram : “the cowardice of the honest ensures the success 
of the scoundrels,” though it is a question whether any coward can be an honest 
man. 

But I have permitted myself a long digression from my main point, namely, 
the evils of the Nation-Btate. In joining voices with great modern minds in the 
condemnation of this type of State, 1 am anxious not to be misunderstood. The 
recommended abolition of the Nation-State does not at all imply the abolition of the 
Nations. Certainly not. On this point I rather subsciibe to the view of that remark- 
able woman Pearl Buck who has said 

“All of us need a physical home to love and cherish to improve and beautify. 
All ofua, for convenience in daily life, if for nothing else, need a sound and useful 
local political organisation. There would be chaos if there were no Nations or 
National Governments. But to insist that Nations must be the chief groups of man- 
kind is to day to insist that a small province ought to have been the limit of man’s 
thought yesterday, when already he thought in Nations. Today, man’s thoughts 
include the Globe.” 

The history of mankind from the 16th century onwards has been a story of 
political and social misfits and part pashu an effort, however unconscious, on the 
part of man to adapt methods to suit new conditions. Conditions, however, changed 
BO rapidly that the adaptation lagged behind, for man, in general, bates voluntary 
change. Nevertheless, the urge to reconstruct the whole scheme of human society in 
accordance with former experience has never abated. 

There has perforce been a great change in human conditions, due to a change 
in the spirit of human life. The change h^as gone on side by side with the increase 
aud expansion of knowledge and is subtly connected with it. There has been an 
increasing disposition to treat life based on the common and the more elementary 
desires aud gratifications as unsatisfactory, and to seek relationship with and service 
and participation in a larger life. This is the common characteristic of all the great 
religions that have spread throughoi't the world in the last twenty odd centuries 
Buddhism, Islam, and Christianity. These religions have engendered forces that have 
helped to evolve a self-respect in the idividual and a sense of responsibility in the 
common concerns of mankind that did not exist among the populations of the earlier 
civilizations. 

As means of quicker travel and communication have multiplied, these forces 
have naturally spread and affected the intercommunication and interaction of men 
with one another. The world has grown smaller. How small the world has be- 
coming during the last less than one and three quarters of a century (1776-1944) 
was well brought out in an address by Hon’ble Henry Wallace, Vice-Fresideut of 
the United States. He said 

“To-day, measured by travel-time, the who^e world is actually smaller than 
was our little country then. When George Washington was inaugurated, it took 7 
days to go by horae-drawn vehicle from Mount Vernon to New York. Now Army 
bombers are flown from the United States to China and India in less than 
three days.” 

But despite the world having thus contracted the great majority of human 
beings have still to see the human adventure as one whole. 

At present they are obsessed by the air of permanence and finality in established 
things. As yet they accept current reality as ultimate reality. As the saying goes, 
they take the world as they find it, little realisljg that it has changed beyond 
recognition, and the changes that must come hereafter will be in geometric progres- 
sion, if only because by the abolition of distance everyone bas become next door 
neighbour to everyone else, and the silent revolution of thought that has occurred, 
ana is occurring, is world-wide. 

In such a situation for anyone to think in terms of out-moded forms of 
Government, however you veil or disguise them, betokens a deplorable lack of 
imagination, giving ripe to the most deceptive wishful thinking. Such disguises 
may possibly delude the pigmies of Central Africa still outside the orbit of present 
day world thought, but can they meet, effectively, and for any length of time, the 
requirements of India whose peoples increasingly participate in the enlightenment 
common to the whole world ? It is only possible to uphold, in this country, a form 
pf Government out of tune with the spirit of the age, by all manner of violeucei 
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iDternment, impriBonmeDt, represBive laws, cenBorabip, propaganda, perveraion of 
education and, in general, by varioue evil acts. 

Your country ie invited to compoBe its differences that is to reconcile all 
interests and parties to a common aim, and, having done so, to frame a self- 
governing constitution which will safeguard all interests including of course, those 
of the Power that has brought you into the present war and, having ruled this 
country for a century and a half, believes itself to have acquired some prescriptive 
rights. 

It is unlikely that you will be called upon actually to take a hand in constitu- 
tion-making but no one should ignore the fact that assuming such a constitution 
ever becomes a fait accompli and withstands for any appreciable length of time the 
forces of the as yet indistinct and dark future, you as the youngest section of the 
country's adolescent population, stand to be longest ruled by this constitution. 

This gives you the right to say upon which category of rock the foundation of 
the constitutional edifice should be laid. 

When the lines of the present Constitution Act of 1935 were being explored, 
one of the suggestions that was pressed by the Indian Members of the Bound Table 
Conference was that fundamental Bights should bo embodied in the impending 
constitution. The reply was that such Bights which were well understood and in 
fact acknowledged and in operation could not form part of a Legislative Enactment. 
What were eventually incorporated in that Act, however, were the special responsi- 
bility and the discretionary powers of not only the Governor-General, personally, but 
also of the Provincial Governors thus reducing the so-called “big step” forward to 
a nullity. 

Whether the contention about the exclusion of fundamental rights was valid 
or otherwise, you are nevertheless entitled to remind the framers of the future 
constitution— your countrymen— of their own belief that such Bights should be 
suitably incorporated in an instrument which will govern and mould your lives. 

To digress for a moment, you have all heard of the Atlantic Charter which 
was pronounced by the Prime Minister of England to be not applicable to India for 
the reason that its main principles had already been formally declared to be the 
objective of Britain's Indian policy. The 3rd article of this Charter which proclaims 
the principles of the National Policies of Britain and the United States reads : 

“They respect the right of all peoples to choose the form of Government under 
which they will live ; and they wish to see Sovereign Bights and Self-Government 
restored to those who have been forcibly deprived of them.” 

Before going further 1 may quote some sentences from the Prime Minister's 
broadcast speech (2lBt March, 1943 — seven months after the signing of the Atlantic 
Charter on the 14th August, 1942) which are as follows : — 

*Tn Europe lie most of the causes which have led to these two world wars. 
In Europe dwell the historic parent races from whom our western civilization has' 
been so largely derived Here is a real opportunity for what I once called ‘bring- 
ing the magic of averages to the rescue of the millions ” 

Now if the Atlantic Charter is not to embrace India for the additional reason 
that its third article contemplates the restoration of Sovereign Bights and Self- 
Government to those who have been forcibly deprived of them and India as a 
whole, had no Sovereign Bights and Self-Government at the date at which Britain 
became the Paramount Power, what are the basic principles upon which you would 
ask that the future constitution of your country which Britain graciously intends to 
permit your leaders to frame, should be founded ? 1 suggest for your consideration 
that you might seek guidance from the immortal, because esBentially true, words of 
Jefferson which he made the basis of America’s Declaration of Independence, nearly 
one and a half century ago. He said: — 

“We hold these Truths to be self-evident that all men are created equal ; that tliey 
are endowed by their Creator with certain inalienable rights ; that among those are life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. That, to secure these rights Governments are ins- 
tituted amongst men, deriving their just powers from the consent of the governed ; that 
whenever any form of Government becomes destructive of those ends, it is the right 
of the people to alter or to abolish it.” 

If all those, including yourselves, who have passed through the portals of 
their respective Univereities during the last five years adopt this endo and unitedly 
voice it whenever the occasion demands an expression of the aspirations of India a 
youth, you will have taken an effective part in politics, in other words you will 
have done your part and done it nobly. I venture the opinion that you can do 
ivorse than read, mark, and inwardly digest those words* If you do, you will, by 
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implication, declare that India must be free, ao as to order her future in accordance 
with her genius and to decide for herself the manner of her association with the 
International world order of the future. 

In spite of frequent insistence by leaders of the Allied Nations that after the 
present holocaust a better world than Humanity has so far known is coming into 
being, 1 fear the prospect of the emergency of an equalitarian world state is far 
from bright. Races, religion, wealth, climate, geography all constitute divisions 
against which you, the youth of to-day. will have to fight. The dying words of 
Edith Cavell, “Patiiotism is not enough” were a prophesy of the Great War in 
which we are to-day involved. And the real roots of the present war lie deep in 
the essential difference between those who cling to the old concept of the Nation as 
a division-unit of mankind and those who see the new concept of the peoples. We 
owe a deep debt to Science for she, more than anything has taught us to think in 
terms of the Universe. The very business of working with scientific methods, of 
thinking in scientific terms, as well as the fruits of science, have led us to univer- 
sality. The scientifically mechanical means which have brought nations close 
together physically have at the same time destroyed the mental and B)>irilual 
boundaries of those nations, so that to-day there are folk in many nationn who are 
closer together, through their ideas and their feeling and desires, —through their 
temperaments than they arc to other persons of their own nation and race. If to- 
day, therefore, the Big Powers, seek to make ‘Nationhood’ the chief division of man 
and the chief cause for which this war is being fought, they are doomed to fail, for 
too many have found a larger cause, To-day man’s thoughts include the Globe, 

And yet there are still in every country, India included, some among the 
mighty, whose minds belong to yesteiday, and these will try with all their strengtli 
to force the world back. It is a very stubborn strength, since stubbornness and lack 
of perceptive imagination are almost invariably team-mates. 

The mind that only know» what it has seen is the mind that arrogates to itself, 
too, the valuable attributes of realism. But true realism in not to be found in the 
reactionary mind. That mind lives in a dream of the past. The old gospeiites, 

who sing of the religion that was good enough for their fathers and 

is therefore good euough for them, are, whatever their religion, 

not good enough for victory in this war. If arms could win any war, 

they might be able to win this war, for yesterday’s men can handle a gun and 
shoot it off as well as anybody. But if man is to show himself superior to brute 
force he has to show himself capable of winning the peace. 

Were the present War just like so many of its countless predecessors, then I 
would feel as hopeless, as apparently did the author of some lines published in the 
Observer in l940. Sadly he rhymed 

‘’After the quarrel the victor’s laurel 
To him who gave the final thrust. 

And whaPs the moral ? What use the quarrel 
If Cain be damned and Abel dust ?” 

But happily this war is a revolution as well as a war. The great powers 
either can recognise this fact to-day to their advantage or they can recognise it to- 
morrow to their cost. The word “revolution'’ has taken on evil sssociutions because 
it has been so often accompanied by hateful acts. But, stripped ot those hateful 
acts, it means simply a great change. A revolution of people and such a revolution 
has taken place in India and will and must not be buikcd or suppressed, except ai 
the cost of much misery which would not be confined to this conn try. 

It may be, according to some miimaginalive people a counsel of perfection. 
Yet in the common interest of a vast mass of humanity it appeilaiiiH to wise states- 
manship to set India free to carve out her own destiny. India need not shed tears 
over her exclusion from the intended beneficiaries of the Atlantic Charter or the 
“Four Fieedoms.” India only wants her freedom in order fully to co-operate with 
the Nations of the world in preventing Injuslice, Aggression, and their concomitaut- 
War, in the future. 

Europe has been frozen into, perhaps, is still freezing into nations. Its peopks 
enamoured of their comparatively recent discovery of nationality seem unable to 
think beyond national units* Where religious differences in the past caused localised 
wars, horribly bitter as they were, nationality to-day causes World Wars ; and the 
nations show no sign of shame. 

It is lucky for Asia that the peoples inhabiting that continent are still thinking 
in terms of people. Nation is not important to any of them. China Is the Chinese 
people. India is the people of India. 
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Thi 0 war is basically a eonflict between the concept of national supremacy, 
and the concept of the equality of peoples in a free world. 

If this seems simplification let not to-day’s big, powerful nations be afraid 
of simplicity. It is only the strong who dare to be simple, who dare to reduce 
great problems to their essentials. Simple questions go deep and their answers, if 
they are honest, go deeper still. People ought to know-history teaches it, life’s 
experience confirms it — that no great stride forward is ever made for the individual 
or for the human race unless the complex situation is reduced to one simple 
question and its simple answer. 

How shall this war be won for the freedom and happiness of mankind ? The 
simple answer, clearly indicated by the present temper and the heartdeep conviction 
of the people of the world is, that lasting victory and abiding peace will come only 
by sacrificing everything the dominant nations have which denies that for which 
they do not yet seem willing to make. Materially they have shed all that they like 
to have and are equipped for an all-out effort— but spiritually they are not. They 
want to freeze their souls, as they have frozen foreign and enemy assets, until after 
the war. It cannot be done. No great war can be won without the spirit behind 
the weapons. 7'he mind must be clear and the soul free, before men can fight a 
“War for Freedom” and win it. It is now time, therefore, and high time for the 
Big Powers to see what they are willing to give up for the freedom, I say even of 
their own people, in a free world. First must come the sacrifice of race prejudice. 
Let them prove to their Allies everywhere in the world that they have seen wisdom 
and therefore, will not permit Imperialism and human inequality to survive. Unless 
such proof is given now, there can be no victory, no enduring peace. 

No man, it is true, can cut himself off clean and instantly from his Past. No 
change among people comes in the twinkling of an eye. Yet there are more pleas 
than one that can be made now for a swifter process. 

This war is between peoples, and the battlefield is everywhere. The Allies 
fight in every nation and on every soil. While their Armies and Navies and Air 
Fleets swarm over the world, the leaders of the big nations must not lose sight of 
the real war which is between the Haves and the-Have-nots and must not forget 
that the present catastrophic conflict will have been waged in vain, if at the end of 
it the seeds of tares are driven underground by the colossal tractor which is tearing 
up the Earth’s surface and if the "Toad beneath the Harrow” is further pricked by 
the toothpoints until after a while he croaks all the louder. 

In other words, if this war, as is professed, is in fact a war for the liberation 
of people it must assure the Sovereign equality of peoples throughout the world. 
Discrimination between peoples because of their race, colour, and creed must be 
abolished. The age of Imperialism must be ended as a result of the realisation of 
its debasing evil effects. 

It is unlikely that what has been said here to-day will be heard outside and 
pondered over at any great distance from us. Yet I may take this opportunity to 
remind people of other climes of a fact already known to them by the admission 
of their own historians. That fact is that India, an unhappy land to-day, stripped 
in the race of material advancement, inhabited by people who are serfs, vassals, and 
bondsmen psychologically as well as politically, this India had, thousands of years 
before the now successful, prosperous, and mighty but also unhappy. West emerged from 
a state of stark barbarism, evolved and developed a high and progressive civilization. 
The development of that civilization had been the glory of our forefathers ; its decline 
was the disgrace of their descendants ; our present inglorious laps from its ideals is 
our own personal shame to-day. To attribute India's decay to some such material 
cause as malaria or any other is a facile explanation as unsatisfying to the intellect as 
it is to the heart. For that civilization had been achieved by the valour and energy of 
her own people. Those people appreciated two qualities in a special degree — bravery 
and truthfulness. They preserved the achievements of the greatness of old in two 
epic poems which are the vehicles of moral teaching to this day. 

They held up Rama to the admiration of the people as an ideal man. Rama, 
who embodied in his person self-abnegation, the courage to face hardships, valour, 
faith in Bight and in the goodness of human nature and thus presented to the 
world a high ideal of domestic duty combined with a deep-regard for and a willing 
deference to public opinion. And if I mention Rama, I may not — in the firm hope 
that more and more of the gentler, sex, will cross the portals of and add lustre to 
our universities- forget to mention Bita — perhaps the greatest heroine that has 
adorned the pages of any history or legend in any country. She was the embodi- 
ment of love, purity, duty, and sacrifice. If India’s daughters are true to her and 
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le great ideals she exemplified in a life fraught with trials, they will suiely play 
great part in tlie moral regeneration of India and the world. 

The people of India also developed the doctrine of religious toleration and the 
Inmeror Ashoka enumerated it in his Edicts. Since that date (Second Century 
i. C.) the Hindus and Buddhists have not persecuted any one for his doctrines and 
rorship. But one passive virture or a host of passive virtues is not enough. Passive 
irtues makes small demands on valour or energy. 

My young friends, should the dream of your leaders come true and yet get an 
pportunity to manage all your afTuirs yourselves, let me hope that the conduct of 
oung and old alike will conform to the ethical standards enshrined in the country’s 
)picB and fully represent a revival of our ancient tradition of justice, toleration, 
alour and energy. 

This brings me to a point which is labouring within me for expression and I 
aust disburden myself, even though I may appear to sermonize. I feel that I must 
iOt let the occasion pass without saying, if not to the present audience, at least to 
wider one. 

The fact that for a few centuries we have been a subject people with the rcHult 
hat opportunities for rising to our full stature have been denied us, has operated to 
weaken our moral fibre and has bred some vices in us, the principal being fear of 
andid speech. This lies at the b )ttom of the charge of ‘slave mentality’ which is 
evelled against us and explains the ‘inferiority complex’ which is, not always 
injustitiably, imputed to us. Even our characteristic virtue — Courtesy— is undoub- 
edly marred by a substratum of timidity or moral cowardice. We regard the 
itraight, plain-spoken man as blunt, curt, and ungracious. 

Not only with those from whom we may have expectation of favours or 
vhose displeasure we may have reason to fear hut even amongst ourselves we often 
■esort to circumlocution and pievarication. We camouflage the truth, we sugar-coat 
t— just out of tenderness for the other man’s feelings. This is an entirely false idea 
)f courtesy. It is better to be frank and true than polite and false. When courtesy 
!;etB yoked to insincerity it becomes a Social Evil. It is kinder to hurt a person’s 
ieelings for a moment than to deceive and mislead him for a life-time, and pur- 
Dosive courtesy, courtesy which has an eye to the main chance, is dishonesty and there* 
ore contemptible. Polite you must be but strictly within the limits of veracity. Truth 
must be spoken unflinchingly, fearlessly, and without regard for consequences, 
otherwise you will have a guilty conscience and your self-esteem suffer. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, 1 fear 1 have stiained your indulgence and by an error 
of judgment, possibly bred of self-conceit, tried to hold your attention too long. 

The address to which you have listened with generous patience is all a patch- 
work. If there is anything in it which by its inherent truth or aptness has received 
the assent of your minds, I may safely assume th-.t that something is not the product of 
my own but of someone else’s brain, because 1 have borrowed, consciously or uncon- 
Bciously, in extensive measure. 

It appertains to honesty ; it is a part of ethics that any obligation incurred 
should be openly owned. Here and there I have tried to discharge this obligation. 
But if I have, in other instances, omitted iny acknowledgments to living or dead 
authors, I take the opportunity even if I cannot Hj)ccify names, to own my debt 
and to express gratitude for every bit of the borrowed maU'rial which has gone to 
the construction of this address. 

Ladies and (lenilemen, I thank you for the compliment you have paid me by 
your presence and to you, Mr. Vice-Chancellor, my debt is immense for the honour 
you doubtless intended to do a recluse by d/agging me into the lime-light. 

I pray that such occasions in future India maybe Bignalised by attracting the 
attention of the wide intellectual and cultural woild of the Fellowship of Nations. 


The Delhi University Convocation 

The following is the text of the address delivered by Sir Maurice Gwyer, 
K.C.B., K.C.S.L, D.O.L., LLD., Vice-Ohancellor, on the Decmber 16, 1944. 

The most important educational event of the year has been the publication of 
the report of the Central Advisory Board for education on Post-War 
Educational Reconstruction, commonly bb the Sargent Report after the 
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Educational Advisor to the Government of India who is popularly believed to have 
inspired it and who we are glad to know is a member of the Executive Council of this 
University. The proposals in the Report relating to Universities, if adopted and put 
into effect, wiil profoundly influence the future of University education in India, and 
in my opinion wholly for good. They include proposals for the establishment of a 
University Grants Committee, on the lines of a very successful body with a similar 
name in Creat Britain, whose function is to be the distribution of Government 
grants to Universities in such a way as to co-ordinate their educational efforts and 
to prevent overlapping and wasteful competition between them. Fears have been 
expressed that the establishment of such a Committee might interfere with the 
autonomy of the Universities. In my view this is based on a misconception of the idea 
underlying the proposal ; and since I have some knowledge of the University Grants 
Committee in Great Britain, I can say with confidence that no apprehensions of this 
kind need be entertained. There is also this to be said. The older Universities In 
England and Scotland are the fortunate poseessors of substantial endowments, which 
up to every recent times enabled them to finance their activities without any outside 
aid, so that their autonomy was complete. In a country like India, where few, if 
any, Universities could continue at all without a subvention from public funds, it 
is less easy to assert an unqunlified claim to the tnx-payer's money to be expanded 
as the Universities alone may think fit ; and hence the great importance of making 
certain that Governments hold sound views on the educational policy. I think that 
Governments throughout India might have realised educational standards more than 
they have done, if they have insisted that every educational institution in receipt of 
Government assistance must qualify for that assistance by complying with certain 
minimum conditions. Autonomy is purchased at too high a piice, it for example it 
implies freedom to neglect the interests of University teachers ; and I fear that in 
far too many cases Governments have stood by and watched without visible 
emotion teachers being compelled to accept conditions of service which are a scandal 
and a disgrace. These things must stop, if there is to be any progress in education; 
and the interests of teachers, which in the fullest sense means also the true interests 
of the Universities, must be the first care of every Government which is distributing 
educational grants. tkiVi/AD S si-Mn w /f* 

In this particular respect we have happily no cause for complaint and good 
progress has been made in Delhi during the last two years. Much, however, still 
remains to be done. The teachers are perhaps not yet fully conscious of the new 
freedom which is theirs; but 1 hope that the day will come when it will be the 
teachers of the University, inspired by motives wholly free from self-seeking and 
self-interest, who will be the principal factor in guiding the policy both of the 
University and of the Colleges. It is probable that no educational institution in 
India can dispense with the lay element in its affairs, and that lay element, when 
composed of wise and disinterested men with a genuine interest in education, can 
be a real source of strength. Their practical knowledge will often be greater than 
that to which the academic world can lay claim ; and their advice must necessarily 
be of value in matters affecting the relations between the institution and the world 
outside. But in its internal administration they can and should play only a minor 
part ; and academic matters should be beyond their jurisdiction. It may be that 
the course of events in the past has sometimes deprived the academic element of the 
opportunities which it should have enjoyed of exercising responsibility within its own 
sphere. The notion of piivate and proprietory interest dies hard ; but no institution 
is likely to flourish where men of affairs try to assume functions which properly 
belong to others. On the other hand, if the teacheis claim, as I think they are 
entitled to do, an unrestricted freedom in their own sphere, they must deserve it. 
In the teaching world, as clswhere, the price of freedom is eternal vigilance ; and the 
profession will best achieve the status which it ought to have by combining with 
its educational ideas a spirit of manly independence. 

I believe that this University, like other Universities in India, stands upon the 
threshold of great developments. It will, I hope, be our constant endeavour to fit 
ourselves for such further tasks as I'rovidence and the wisdom of men in public 
life may see fit to impose upon us. I think that we may look forward with con- 
fidence, for the foundations of the building are sound. I hope that the University 
may be an ornament to this city and a credit to India ; and that those whom it 
seeks to educate may serve their generation well and be diligent and faithful citizens, 
knowing their duty to God and to their neighbours, as good citizens should. I 
hepe that they will play their part in the new India which will be born after the 
war, as champions of true freedom, merciful and peace-loving men and women. 
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but not lacking in courage to defend what is right and to redress what is wrong* 
It is from men and women of this kind that India will choose her leaders in the 
times to come, and I hope that this University may become the fruitful mother of 
many of them. 

To those who have received their degrees today and have thus crownad their 
University career the University wishes Godspeed and happy and prosperous days 
hereafter. I hope that they will not be unmindful of the debt which they 
owe her and that they will regard it an obligation of honour to repay 
something of it later on. For it is thus that a University tradition, that 
most valuable profession of a University, is preserved and banded on to generations 
yet unborn. 


The Punjab University Convocation 

The following is the text of the Address delivered by The Hon’ble Sir 
Manohar Lai, Kt., M.A.. D.Litt., Barrisier-at-Law, Finance Minister, Punjab at the 
Annual Convocation held on the December SUt l944 

The Great War of ]9l4— *18 made profound changes in the world ; vast and 
irrepressible economic forces operated in unprecedented dirtctions on a scale 
hitherto unknown ; the political structure of large parts of the world underwent 
change beyond recognition. While the foundations of democracy held firm in a 
few countries, elsewhere time-long absolute monarchies crumbled rapidly giving 
rise to authoritarian dictatorships or facist rule— everywhere the individual had to 
submit to the growing demands of the State. Imagination staggers at ihe havoc 
and destruction caused by the present war. What the world will be like on the 
morrow of its conclusion, how its rebuilding will be uudertakeh and achieved lie 
beyond man’s sure reckoning. Ideals are under sharp interrogation, but in spite of 
apparent wish to bring a New Order where truth and justice would reign, there 
is no definition of the steps to lead up to its realization. And, indeed, as the end 
of the War is fairly in sight, the voice of the conflict is once more heard, and 
national jealousy rears its ugly head. The question rests mainly on the position of 
Germany, and the fate of Empires— mighty issues to grapple with by chastened but 
weakened peoples, naturally intent everyone on seeing her own life quicken and her 
own house put into repair. Does a war, while it may reveal weakness in certain 
existing systems and lay bare how the seeds of trouble thrive and the forces 
of evil gather strength, create in man the character necessary for God’s battles — 
the struggle for true peace and contentment hereafter. A noble csuse has been stead- 
fastly pursued and the shining war record of the Allies is rich not only in the 
glory of successful arms, but in the unshaken resolve to strike for the right. 
The dream of victory is fulfilled but as a great Englishman, endowed with calm 
reflection, has proclaimed, the prize is that we are left the impoverished leaders of 
a distracted and half ruined world, with immense respousibilities and precarious 
powers, and Professor Gilbert Murray, for it is to him that 1 refer, is reminded of 
the state of those Arthurian Knights wdio, in the quest of the Holy Giail, dared to 
sit on the Biege Perilous and straightforth saw around them the visiou of a welcoming 
city full of triumph and splendour, which as they sought to enter it, turned to 
dust, leaving only a parched land and a sound of wailing in the air. Must complete 
victory remain a dream, increasingly remote from realization as time passes ? 
Hitler’s wild boast : “I will see once more in yoiingmen’s eyes the instincts of a 
beast of prey, i will rear a generation at whose prospects the world will tremble” — 
that evil design is shattered for tver. Bnch wicked thoughts shall never find 
utterance again. But war breeds war, and war is iucomi>atible with civilization — for 
it is the instrument of destruction, both material and moral. Shall there be courage 
in the world, determination and foresight to stand fiimly in the ways of lasting 
peace ? Victory is coming to-morrow, nay is already with us ; the day of right 
thinking and of faithful and firm endeavour has come. Whence shall our healing 
flow, and how will the vain cares that vex our life cease ? We need a clear vision 
and a strong resolve, wisdom to see and the will to act. 

Victory is no end in itself, it must form a glorious new beginning. May I press 
into service the words of a living poet skillfully conuiug the meaning of time ; 
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What we call the beginniDg is often the end 

And to make an end ib to make a beginning 

The end is where to start from. 

We are truly at the thieshold of man’s plans and the dispositions of Providence. 

Thb Indian Mind. 

At such a time it is no wonder that Indian minds should turn with peculiar 
fervour and intensity to problems of India’s destiny. That is not my appointed 
purpose as it has recently been of others who seemed to survey the World Scene 
with confident knowledge, and to bring that knowledge courageously to bear upon 
the Indian question. They have spoken with uncommon emphasis, some in the 
strains of a prophet whose vision cannot be denied, others pronouncing as mighty 
judges whose verdicts are open to no challenge. Into their confident footsteps I 
may not step, I do not know whether from the present academic platform 1 would 
even be entitled to enlarge upon such a theme. But perhaps I may venture upon 
one or two thoughts gathered from the teachings of ancient sages. Independence 
is unquestionably an ideal that must be steadfastly pursued, as a national goal it 
cannot be put aside even for a moment, for in that possession lies life, otherwise 
there is death and darkness. But while ideals are to be fought for, even more they 
require preparing for. The course of time, in spite of the rapid changes in man’s 
ideas and outlook that the Great War and the present War have wrought, has not 
quickened in the measure which our impatience so often leads us to afiirm. Time 
does not quite fly. it moves slowly when we think of the weary preparations that all 
great tasks, all worth-while efforts, involve. Certain things are good, but they can 
nonetheless be only hard-won. Can there be much doubt that distant gods who 
watch over our doings to-day might well reason that our endeavours, howsoever well- 
intentioned to attain our goal, are misdirected, and our preparations for the prize 
we wish to seize ill-contrived ? Do these gods, with all their benignity, not often 
remark at their high tables that here with us in India there is a sad tendency, in- 
stead of addressing ourselves to our immediate tasks and thereby acquiring strength, 
to think and act as if all things will be added unto our stores if only independence 
would come. Independence may furnish facilities for advance in certain of our 
strivings, but in the main it is a goal to be sought after and worked for, it is not a 
mere means without which we have to sit with folded hands in idle waiting for the 
day that we imagine must inevitably arrive at once. I trust I have not stressed the 
point over much, for to speak otherwise would have been the easier and the 
pleasanter course. But as 1 have spoken of the need for true preparation, perhaps 
you would permit me to refer to that master thinker who more than two thousand 
years ago laid precisely the true foundations of the study of man in organized society. 
Aristotle emphasized man's innermost character as a 'political animal', and clearly 
marked off religion from politics. 1 hat was unquestionably Aristotle’s greatest con- 
tribution to the history of thought. History, particularly during the Middle Ages, 
furnishes a record of how departure from this compelling and sane principle threw 
the world into the turmoils of dissension. It took centuries in Europe to dispel the 
gloom and dismay of the Dark Ages induced by States confusing their properly 
appointed function with another sphere of man's nature claiming imperiously his 
allegiance even more. Perhaps in this learned gathering, I may recall in support the 
words of the Latin Poet : "Tantum religio potuit suadere malorum.” Lucretius is 
not writing a precise treatise like Aristotle but is unerringly delivering a warning. I 
leave it to you to consider whether we have not a lesson to learn from these wise 
men of old in the difficult art of preparing ourselves for our desired destiny. The 
highest for us is not attainable, competent and gifted thinkers tell us, without com- 
plete freedom in our own house, without a truly national government. No one need 
quarrel with this, no one does or can dispute its essential validity, but that makes 
our duty to prepare for this supreme gift all the more instant and paramount. Here 
there is no scope for impatience, none for deflection, 

Post-Wae India 

The world has suffered immeasurable destruction during the present War. It 
lies all around us postiate in the agony of death, and ruin and collapse are still 
moving fearfully apace, for even with the undoubted certainty of victory for the 
Allied arms, the intensity of conflict has not abated. We in India have enjoyed a 
comparatively sheltered position, Japan’s threat of invasion lasted but a short while. 
But the impact of war nas been nevertheless keenly felt, and the economic life of the 
people has suffered a tremendous shock. Prices have risen here several fold| in the 
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Punjab the index has nearly touched 400, as compared with 100 in September, 1939. 
In Kng;land the figure stands at only 167. This is a stupendous fact, the implications 
of which bear upon every aspect of our economic life. Since all prices, including 
those for services, do not move in equal measure, it furnishes at least a part of the 
explanation for present day impoverishment and scarcity of food for the whole areas 
and whole classes of people. Indian attention naturally fastens to-day on Indians 
undoubted poverty. How are we to escape this poverty, and its inevitable conse- 
quences ? The remedy was pointed out in an unerring manner by the Famine Com- 
mission of 1882 more than sixty years ago. We must not rest our economy exclusive- 
ly on agriculture, we must develop industries, for unbalanced economy not only 
imposes serious limitations on the possibility of growth, it means without doubt for 
an old country like India with its teeming population, poverty and atarvation. 
Much thought has since been expended on plans for our deliverance from this 
perilous state, and several important steps taken to remedy the deep-seated funda- 
mental evil ; but industry has grown but slowly, and the unbalanced character of 
our economy still persists in all its dire vigour. The result of it is that while else- 
where the challenge to master poverty has been successfully overcome : Science and 
invention have so incieased our power to produce wealth that poverty in the modern 
world is becoming an anachronism’, declared a large body of leading thinkers in 
England some years ago, emphasising in this connection the need for a comprehen- 
sive and thorough-going policy of industrial reorganization, in India as Prof. A. V. 
Hill put it in a nutshell the other day the factor of safety is very low and appalling 
disaster will quickly follow unless radical remedies are immediately adopted and 
industry poperly put in its rightful place. 

Yet in India thought itself seems to waver in the distressing complications of 
actual circumstances and the day’s immediate need. Lord Wavell said the other 
day : “Agriculture must take a high place — perhaps the highest place of all— in onr 
plans for the development of India after the War. Unless we succeed substantially 
the standard of living in our villages, not only for the small farmer, but for all 
who make their living on the land, India cannot become a wealthier or a healthier 
or a better educated country.’’ And many have taken the counsel literally to the 
detriment of the essential need for a comprehensive and thorough-going policy of 
industrial organization if we are going to survive the impact of a determined and 
advancing world. Lord Wavell could have meant no challenge to the well-established 
doctiinefor a balanced economy and the inipcrious need in India of industrial deve- 
lopment — he was bringing into pointed relief what must be if our overwhelmingly 
large rural population is left inadequately fed and generally uncared for and ill- 
provided ; perhaps he was thinking also that India like most other countries must 
largely produce her own food, at any rate, as far as one can see at present, and 
agriculture, therefore, must always be a primary interest with us. But real danger 
lurks here of erecting a false conflict, I refer to it because 1 have seen signs of it not 
only in the hurried arguments of short-sighted and interested political-platforms, but 
also in some other circles where calm reflexion should prevail. There is growing up 
a tendency to decry the champions of industrialization who are held up to iidicnle as 
giving a wrong twist to our real economics. An abiding lesson of the Great War is 
that a mainly agricultural country conducts her trade with the outside world at a 
growing disadvantage. With the advance of years, States, mainly agriculiural, are 
faced with certain disaster ; they may, in exceptional circuni stances, 
enjoy only a strictly limited measure of temporary well-being. But let 
there be no mistake about the import of the fast approaching fate that would con- 
front an unhappy India maintaining world’s laigest population on her own agricul- 
ture and struggling to buy manufactured goods from abroad on terms increasingly 
unf ivourable. He who teaches otherwise is no friend of India. We are drifting 
towards perils that are of a certainty, we roust strain every nerve to reconstruct our 
economic life. If we are not determined and alert to-day, the world is not going 
to stay for us in her swift and clear-sighted march forward and our doom may be 
irretrievably sealed. Experience and teaching alike point to one course of salvation. 
Plan to-day or perish, for man’s vision holds no prospect of another tomorrow for 
UB. And remember that with poverty search for political freedom is idle, a thing of 
mere vanity and emptiness. 

The University 

Your University has grown with remarkably rapidity in size and numbers during 
the last forty years, to-day it is well-nigh the biggest in India. Such expansion 
must raise problems of the highest moment. Do numbers exhibit an equal measure 
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of pro^reBB and achievement ? Others more competent to remark have dwelt on the 
theme ; I must resist the temptatio ^ to embark on it, for it must be clear to those 
who are charged with the duty of watching over its destiny that we are at a burst- 
ing point, and machinery that was competent for its purposes two generations ago 
must already have proved to be inadequate. The question must be squarely faced : 
Is the organization of higher education in the province on a proper and satisfactory 
footing to-day ? for, if it is not, if there is undoubted scope for improvement nay 
for fundamental change, and we are in our conservatism or otherwise merely driftii^, 
the youth of the province will have a heavy indictment to frame against us. We 
shall not have done our duty by our beloved Punjab. We have in our charge the 
most precious gift that God offers to the world, the youth of the people and its 
intelligence. Attend to it properly, cultivate it duly— strenuous tasks for the most 
alert and the most sincere, there lies the road to national greatness ; falter in your 
course, engaged in mere tinkering and petty repair, and you forfeit man’s richest 
treasure. Our learned robes and complacent doctrines will not save us form un- 
answerable challenge at the bar of history. Society has undergone much radical 
transformation during the past two generations, even governments have cast their 
previous forms under pressure of changing circumstances, every sphere of activity 
has altered its methods and procedure, we alone remain unmoved. Do you pretend 
to have discovered the final form in which the organization of higher education 
should rest or have we just dropped into a blind and unthinking alley ? Are we 
making our rightful contribution to the community’s welfare ? Can we do so chocked 
in the tares and weeds of idle form and unprofitable langour ? The world is astir to 
day, reconstruction and planning are the prevailing ideas that inspire all man’s 
action. Let us also share in the quickening and raise the song of harvest home that 
we may be pure and wholesome grain acceptable in the eye of future generations. 

Of our youngmen I often hear dispargement. I wish to bear my witness, and 
1 speak with intimate knowledge and expeiience, that the average graduate of 
to-day carries a large measure ot attainment than his brother of yesterday or of 
a generation ago, and the more gifted accomphsh work of inereasiog distinction, 
the best would take their place among scholars and path-breakers anywhere in the 
world. We have proved material of the highest excellence, and learning here is 
attended with the virtue of enlightened courage and the desire to act fearlessly. 
But society has failed to provide the right direction for the ability and character of 
our youth. They flounder in the sad morrass of unemplo>ment where they fall 
easy victim to despair and all its attendant gloom and frustration. As life’s tempest 
rage around us, if your youngmen are not able to contend with the actual needs of 
troubled humanity, our task of repairing the immense disasters that encompass us 
must remain unperformed. 

The question is often raised : Is the world threatened with a new dark age ? 
Certain it is that many lamps have gone out, and many lights grown dim. Hitler 
has gone so far as to say that knowledge is ruin to a youngmen. New Philistines 
stalk every path and encumber our vision. The riddle of life is to be read anew, 
and many knots are to be united afresh. We must raise men of vision and strength, 
of force and determination, jf we wish to take our rightful place in the march of 
human progress. The will in public life has to be encountered, and forces around 
have to be dealt with. An earnest thinker, a genuine friend of India, advises in 
the words of Voltaire that the best one can do is to cultivate one’s garden. The 
same set of values, it has been asserted, cannot be applied to public life as to 
private life. Moral standards change, the world is often powerful for us ; our 
characters and our actions are strangely co-mingled. We have to seek enlightenment 
and firmness, we may then see the dawn appear, we may then rise like giants 
refreshed in joy’s new rising morn. And in the battle for peace, in the struggle for 
advance, in the achievement of fullness of life, rigid ways must go. As the French 
poet, Gautier, said addressing Titian across the spread of centuries : *Let me effect, 
thou great old man, by changing my lute with thy palette, a transposition of art.’ 
This is the youth’s great privilege, may you be able to pursue the great adventure, 
ever striving after nay ever attaining the glorious goal. 

To your ownself be true. That is the surest path to unfaltering success, to 
that achievement in which you contribute of your best, for the ways of Insincerity, 
howsoever speciously disguised even in the slightest measure, lie strewn with sad 
wreckages in the life’s great enterprise. And I venture to think that we cannot be 
true to ourselves unless, in the words of Iqbal, in our devotion to our motherland, 
we consider every particle of this dear land of our divine, nay a divinity in itself. 
The call of duty to-day is undeniably manifest ; let us all, specially as we pass out» 
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equipped with knowledge and light, of this temple of learning to enter upon life’s 
larger struggles, resolve to consecrate our utmost, our every thought and energy 
to the service of India. India has need of it as never before in her history. We 
can deny it to her only at the peril of irretrievable extinction, if we offer it to her, 
we may win for her life everlasting glory and fadeless splendour. The moment 
to decide is to-day, or the choice goes by for ever. 


The Bombay University Convocation 

The following is the text of the address delivered by Mr. B. J. Wadia, Esq., 
M.A., L.L.B., Bar-at-Law, Vice-chancellor, at the annual convocation held on the 
15th. August 1944 : — 

All over the world the War has mobilized man’s will to prepare new plans of 
development and expansion for the post-war period. New theories and new ideas 
ot education are being freely discussed, and the time has come for us, with a wider 
horizon, to take larger views of our educational aims and activities. It will always 
be our amliition in the years of future development to keep before us high standards 
of excellence, and equally to keep a high conception of the 'fruth as an end to be 
pursued for its own sake. The more democraiic we become, the more im]>ortai>t 
it is that we man tain high staudards in literature, in art and in science. With 
these standards before them our students must seek to discover and unravel the 
Truth by experiment, by reason, and even by the imagination, 
in order to widen the bounds of human knowledge from year to year. Jhe path of 
knowledge is beset with difficulties, which can be overcome only by enduranco and 
self-denial. Though the second oldest of the Universities in India, our Univeisity is still 
young in years. It has not yet been greatly moved by the stir of the centuries, but 
in an age which measures most attainments by their market value it has gone its 
way with quiet perseverance, attracting many scholars bent on learning for its own 
sake, and yet prepared to face the hard realities of life. It is our pride that this 
University has always been cosmopolitan, and knows no barriers of birth, or class, 
or fortune. Its door are open to all. Our Univeisity is not only cosmopolitan in its 
composition, but also catholic in its lange. There are no limits to o ir range of 
study and scholarship, fur we have not sought to restrict the pin suit of I'ruth 
within the nariow confines of a single fit Id. We aim not only at the creation and 
equipment of exiierts and specialists, but also humanizing and broadening the mental 
outlook of the students generally. We wish to be judged not merely by our efforts 
to equip our students to compete succebstully in the ciafts and professions, but also 
by the influence which they will exercise on the imagination and the character, not 
only of themselves, but of their fellow-citizenship also, with a view' of enriching the 
corporate life of the community. It is not the purpose of higher educaiioii to teach 
our youth only to make a living, but also how to live a full life. 

No plan for the future development of education in the country can be 
complete without a full reconsideration of the scope and aims of University 
education. It is not the schools and colleges alone that aie coneeined, but the 
whole problem of the fitness of sliidents is involved, and also the consideration of 
the aims and object of Universities and all they represent. A Univeisity is not a 
place for professional education. Its object is not to produce skill ul lawyers, or 
physicians, or erigineerB;but capable and cultuied human beings. We have foeilites 
for the study of the piofessions, but that is not onrprimaiy object. What profe- 
ssional men should carry from a University is not mere j>rofeRBional knowledge, but 
the general culture which provides the background and throws light on the techni- 
calities of a special pursuit. We^ believe in the lelatively greater importance of 
Research over Teaching in the dual aim of the Universities, and urge the need of 
a worthier output of original woik fiom our graduates. There is no doubt that our 
Indian Universities have struck their roots deep into the soil, and are gicatly 
affected by their environment, social, intelhctual and political. At times tbeie is an 
arduous struggle between the student and the environment, especially when it is 
overshadowed by communal feelings which often involve considerable bitterness. 
We have tried our best to see that communal bitterness does not distoit our higher 
education and its aims, but 1 am not sure that we have always succeeded. That great 
factor, the sense of man’s equality and freedom which afteeted the devel0])ment of 
ancient Greece and the Komau Republic, is still absent from India, The country 
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will, however, look for its future leaden principally to the men and women who 
pass through our doors ; but true leadership will be difficult of attainment unless we 
give something more than lip-service to the great ideal of— country first and 
community afterwards. 

It is difficult to address an assembly of this nature without feeling that one 
cannot always avoid all the common places of education usually dealt with in 
Convocation addresses. There are some problems which^are none the less important 
because they are commonplace. It is an old charge that we are yearly turning out 
more educated men than can get work suited to their abilities, and that therefore 
there must be something wrong with our educational system or with the world they 
enter after the school and college days are over. There is probably a great deal 
wrong with both ; but we can possibly have too many educated men in a country 
like India ? Do we not in these days think far too much in terms of what a man 
can do, not enough in terms of what he is or should be ? The so-called “failures’* 
amongst our educated men are not an argument against education, for they might 
well be worse without it. No impartial observer, however, will deny that our 
system of education has been found wanting in many ways and that there is urgent 
need for reform. For the moment the “humanities” have been relegated to the 
background, but it is refreshing to be reminded now and again that spirit and 
matter ere mutually attractive, and that what has inspired man through the ages is 
something intangible which is not to be found midst the din of machines and in the 
activities of the factories and the workshops. b ^ 

There are at present signs of intense activity on the whole educational front, 
and it is evident that we are in for a prolonged struggle about the education of the 
post-war world. Ideas of education take diverse forms, but though all of them runs 
a common aim, that of a system in which the mind and spirit of our youth should 
be nurtured into a fine personality and useful citizenship. We are today confronting 
a world in which cultural values are momentarily in dissolution, but we feel 
certain that sooner or later they will be restored to their proper places. Every one 
is agreed that the quality and quantity of our education must be improved after 
the war, and that we must aim at quality rather than quantity. There is, however, 
a great divergence of opinion as to where the improvement is to be effected, and 
nowhere is the divergence greater than among educationists themselves. It is for 
the Universities to see that such divergence does not confuse our perception of the 

higher valuse, so that a man’s self may not seem greater than the race, and the 

present benefit more important than the permanent good. A sense of these values 
is the surest safeguard against the infiuence of catchwords and phrases ; the great 
things of the human spirit still shine like stars pointing the way to the triumph 

or the tragedy of life. The democratic tradition which the greater part of the 

world has inherited is rooted in certain beliefs about human nature and about the 
moral end which underlie a proper system of education We must go back to the 
fundamental principles of moral training and responsibility, and give such training 
a larger place in our courses of study than we have been doing. The battle on the 
moral front has not yet been won. And it will not be won, so long as there is the 
tendency to plan the new world only in terms of material well-being and to think 
always of economic, and never of moral and spiritual values. 

No one can in our time deny the value and importance of scientific knowledge 
and study, and the ever-increasing numbers of studenta who wish to join the science 
classes in our colleges and the Department of Technology testify to this value and 
importance. It is sad to think that so many of them fail to secure admission. We 
want more science colleges and better equipment in our existing laboratories. This 
is the age of the machine, and it is only those scientifically developed countries with 
highly organized industries that will survive the present struggle. But even with 
regard to the methods of scientific study educationists are not agreed. One thing is 
clear. Students of science need a broad and deep background to their training 
as much as others, and it is true to say that the want of a proper balance between 
the study of science and a study of the ''humanities” largely accounts for the 
unbalanced state of our modern civilization. This is not the occasion to discuss 
details of the different courses of study which will have to be recast. Speaking 
generally, there is a conseDsus of opinion that the education of the future ought to 
have a double aim, the aim of developing the student's individuality, and the aim of 
developing in him a strong sense of national obligation. What is specially required 
is not the teaching of party views nor of narrow communal predilections, but the 
teaching of great and united purposes which aim at the production of the good and 
liberal minded citizen. 






